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THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  AND  ITS  EPISCOPATE. 

The  Church  and  its  Episcopal  Corruptions  in  Wales ;  An  appeal  to 
the  people  of  England,  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Morgan,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Tregynon,  Moutgomeryshire,     London  :  Hardwicke. 

The  Church  of  England  up  to  this  time  has  been  rising  gradually 
and  steadily  to  a  sense  of  her  position  in  the  field  of  her  own 
labours.  But  in  order  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  many 
difficulties  which  surround  her,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
still  instruct  her  own  children,  in  the  duties  which  belong  to 
them  in  their  several  relations  to  the  great  body  of  which  they 
form  part.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  law  in  the  government  of  this 
world,  that  the  many  are  influenced  by  the  few;  and  that  the 
torpid  mass  of  society  is  moved  and  swayed  by  some  few  active 
spirits  whose  power,  at  first  unknown  and  unperceived,  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  earnestness  of  purpose  and  single- 
mindedness  with  which  they  prosecute  whatever  object  they 
propose  to  accomplish.  If  we  desire  success,  even  in  a  good 
cause,  we  must  show  that  we  are  in  earnest  about  it.  IndiflFereuce 
can  only  help  to  ruin  the  best  cause ;  whilst  earnestness  and  the 
appearance  of  a  hearty  acceptance  of  it  will  go  far  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  very  worst.  Churchmen  must  first  under- 
stand their  own  duties  to  their  mother  the  Church,  before  the 
whole  Church  collectively  can  fully  comprehend  her  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  world  around,  and  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  work  before  her.  If  we  desire  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  whole,  moving  among  the  nation  in  the  attitude  of  conscious 
strength  and  power,  we  must  do  what  in  us  lies,  to  secure  a 
healthy  circulation  through  her  every  member.  If  there  be  sick- 
ness, well  nigh  unto  death,  in  one  part,  the  whole  body  must  sufier 
weakness ;  and  if  we  restore  the  life  and  vigour  of  health  to  the 
diseased  limb,  the  power  of  the  whole  body  is  increased. 
Vol.  XVIIL— January,  1856.  b 
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We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Morgan  does  not  lack  earnestness  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject^ 
and  he  writes  with  the  vigour  of  a  strong  hand^  and  under  the 
impulse  of  a  strong  mind  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  his 
cause  is  at  least  a  righteous  one.  Ill-usage  begets  sympathy ;  and 
if  the  Church  in  Wales  is  at  this  moment  suffering  under  the  evils 
detailed  in  this  Pamphlet,  it  cannot  but  excite  a  deep  feeling  of 
interest  and  compassion,  not  unmixed  with  indignation,  in  the 
breast  of  every  sound  Anglican  Catholic.  The  Principality  of 
Wales  constitutes  a  distinct  portion  of  the  British  empire ;  and  it 
stands  apart  from  the  rest,  not  as  one  English  county  differs  from 
another,  but  as  the  local  habitation  of  a  people  who  differ  from  the 
rest  of  their  fellow- subjects  in  language  and  other  national  pecu- 
liarities, quite  as  much  as  the  English  nation  can  be  said  to  differ 
from  the  French  or  the  German.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country 
are  traditionally  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  their 
Church,  in  so  far  as  it  comprises  within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  same  identical  race  of  men  stands  forth  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  British  Church,  which  received  the  Catholic  Faith 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles  themselves  or  Apostolic  men,  and 
which  numbered  among  its  children  some  eminent  Saints  of  God. 
Though  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  in  its  secular  aspects  presents  no 
essential  difference  from  the  rest ;  though  it  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  these  again  are  administered  by  functionaries  appointed 
by  the  same  central  authority,  and  who  are  considered  not  to 
require  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  situation 
other  qualifications  than  are  possessed  by  those  who  occupy  cor- 
responding positions  in  the  rest  of  the  British  empire:  yet  in 
matters  of  spiritual  concernment  the  facts  of  the  case  are  far  other- 
wise. If  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  which  we 
should  approach  with  caution,  and  touch  with  extreme  tenderness, 
it  is  the  religious  instincts  of  a  whole  people.  A  nation's  tacit 
acquiescence  in  the  gradual  process  of  amalgamation  with  the 
secular  institutions  of  a  neighbouring  people  affords  no  reason 
whatever  for  presuming  that  they  would  remain  equally  passive, 
should  a  similar  process  be  attempted  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  spiritual  institutions.  The  end  of  secular  govern- 
ment is  limited  to  this  world,  and  it  is  secured  in  the  contentment 
and  temporal  prosperity  of  a  people.  The  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
general  prosperity  secured  by  good  government,  is  doubtless  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  governed  in  many  im- 
perfections connected  with  the  administration  of  the  laws.  The 
possession  of  a  desired  good  will  induce  men  easily  to  forget  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  attained.  And  thus  it  is,  doubtless, 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales,  that  the  people  are 
content   tp  bear  without  murmur    many   disadvantages,  rather 
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than  clamour  against  an  order  of  things  which  seems  to  secare 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole  kingdom*  In  spiritual 
matters  a  different  state  of  things  is  presented  to  us.  With  re- 
spect to  these,  the  end  of  good  government  is  to  be  sought  really 
not  in  this,  but  in  the  next  world.  We  cannot  tell  with  certainty 
how  this  or  that  act  may  affect  our  spiritual  condition.  All  the 
evils  of  the  system  are  in  present  actual  operation,  whilst  its 
promised  good  is  remote  and  uncertain.  An  imperfect  organiza- 
tion, or  any  abuse  of  power,  or  unfitness  for  their  position  in  the 
governing  functionaries,  is  felt  at  once  as  a  present  and  galling 
grievance,  whilst  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  by  so  much  mal* 
administration,  viz.  the  eternal  happiness  of  men  in  a  future  world, 
is  after  all  a  distant  contingency,  a  thing  of  promise  only,  and  not 
a  present  actual  possession  and  enjoyment.  Men  do  not  willingly 
submit  to  evils  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  avoid,  unless  they 
bring  with  them  some  countervailing  advantage.  And  it  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  almost  a  whole  nation  should  have  re- 
volted from  a  system  of  government  by  which  thev  were  invariably 
excluded  from  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church  in  their  own  country. 

In  endeavouring  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  we  feel  that  we  have  undertaken  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  It  is  our  desire  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  We  are  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  personalities,  and  to  treat  the  question  of  the  Groveru- 
ment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  the  administration  of  its  highest 
offices  as  a  question  purely  of  principle,  without  reference  to  those 
to  whom  that  government  and  administration  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, although  it  may  be  difficult  to  perform  such  a  task  without 
seeming  occasionally  to  allude  with  some  severity  to  individuals 
who  have  been  the  too  willing  instruments  of  a  system  which  cer- 
tainly every  Christian  man  upon  reflection  must  condemn. 

This  pamphlet  discloses  a  state  of  things  existing  in  Wales  which 
certainly  ought  not  to  continue.  How  is  it  that  out  of  about  800 
clergymen  speaking  the  Welch  language,  four  cannot  be  found 
competent  to  undertake  the  government  of  their  own  Church  ?  Is 
there  any  inherent  disqualification  in  the  Welch  character  itself  ? 
Is  the  nation  incompetent  for  the  work  of  spiritual  self-govern- 
ment ?  Is  it  unable  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  intellectual 
capacity  ?  And  is  it  unfit  on  that  account  to  bear  rule  in  the 
Church  of  God  ?  Is  it  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  Church 
in  the  Principality  that  a  foreigner  should  be  enthroned  in  the 
chair  of  its  chief  government  ?  Unfortunately  for  the  advocates  of 
the  present  system,  the  author  of  the  work  under  review  presents 
us  with  facts  in  regard  to  the  past  which  leave  not  a  shadow  of  a 
foundation  for  such  a  supposition,  and  as  regards  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  existing  Priesthood  of  the  Welch  Church,  we  find 
among  them  some  who  have  attained  the  highest  distinctions  in 
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our  EngUsb  Universities,  others  who  have  become  eminent  in  the 
literature  of  their  own  country,  and  others  again  who  meet  with 
more  than  average  success  in  the  humbler,  or  at  least  the  more 
confined  walk  of  pastoral  ministration. 

It  appears  that  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  two 
contrary  systems  have  been  pursued  by  the  English  government  ia 
their  treatment  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  In  the  one  we  discover  a 
studious  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  having  the  highest  services 
of  religion  performed  in  the  language  of  the  people.  In  the  other, 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  nation  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  State 
Policy*  Incompetent  Pastors  are  forced  upon  unwilling  flocks, 
and  the  chief  supervision  of  souls  is  entrusted  to  one  whose  sole 
ground  of  preference  for  so  high  a  responsibility  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  ear  of  the 
Minister  or  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  Surely  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  carried 
on.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  for  us  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
heathen,  unless  they  were  able  to  preach  and  converse  in  the 
language  of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  instruct  ?  And 
why,  let  us  ask  in  all  seriousness,  does  the  Crown  of  England  send 
Englishmen  to  be  Bishops  in  Wdes,  when  they  cannot  perform  a 
single  one  of  the  offices  of  religion  in  the  language  of  four-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  ?  When  the  head  is  sick  and  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing its  functions,  the  action  of  the  whole  body  becomes  uncertain 
and  paralyzed.  We  are  so  much  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  so 
many  of  our  actions  arise  from  sympathy  or  imitation,  that  it  ceases 
to  be  a  subject  of  wonder  if  a  Bishop  who  has  undertaken  dutieei 
which  he  cannot  perform  helps  to  lower,  rather  than  elevate  the 
moral  and  religious  tone  of  his  Clergy. 

An  able  writer^  who  has  deeply  studied  this  subject  remarks 
that  :— 

'*  On  the  same  ground,  that  the  moral  character  of  its  rulers  is  found  to 
influence  the  whole  Church  as  an  institution,  the  ignorance  of  the 
Bishops  of  Wales  of  the  language  and  feelings  of  the  people,  will 
necessarily  tend  to  fill  the  Welch  Church  with  men  but  little  versed  in 
that  language  and  those  feelings.  It  is,  of  course,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  those  are  qualifications  without  which  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  Welch  Church,  or  remain  in  it, — that  in  proportion  as 
they  are  possessed  in  combination  with  piety,  ought  to  be  the  station  of 
the  individual  possessing  them, — and  consequently,  that  the  first  and 
chief  essential  to  the  right  exercise  of  the  episcopal  sway,  is  the  power 
of  judging  of  them«  Now,  on  this  subject,  the  Enghsh  Bishops  of 
Wales  can  exercise  no  judgment ;  they  must  depend,  and  invariably  do 
depend  on  the  opinion  of  others;  in  other  words,  they  do  not  in  fact 

^  **  An  essay  on  the  causes  which  have  produced  Dissent  from  the  established 
Charch  ia  the  Principality  of  Wales/'  J3y  Arthur  James  Johues,  Esq.  (J.  Hat- 
chard  and  Son,  London.) 
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perform  the  first  of  those  duties  which  nominally  devolve  upon  them. 
If  the  object  of  Episcopacj  be  to  preserve  Christian  unity,  and  ta 
secure  a  wise  distribution  of  patronage,  then  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
look  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Welch  Church  as  sound  or  defensible. 
An  English  Bishop,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  Welch  see,  labours 
under  every  possible  embarrassment.  To  distribute  patronage  so  as 
best  to  provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  community,  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  Clergy,  and  of  the  Various  local 
exigencies  of  a  Diocese.  Now  an  English  Bishop  in  Wales  has  in  this 
respect  every  thing  to  learn ;  from  his  ignorance  of  the  language,  he 
must  judge  of  circumstances  at  second  hand ;  from  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  temperament  of  tbe  people,  he  cannot  rightly  appreciate  evea 
the  information  he  may  receive ;  he  never  can  attain  that  nice  discrimi- 
nation of  their  views,  feelings,  and  peculiar  sectarianism,  which  exists 
almost  intuitively  in  the  breast  of  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Hence  the  Bishops  in  Wales  generally  abandon  after  a  time  that  line  of 
policy  which  at  first  appeared  indispensable  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that,  often 
with  the  best  possible  intentions  on  their  part,  their  conduct  is  a  series 
of  vacillations ;  they  differ  from  themselves  and  from  each  other ;  and 
the  Parochial  Clergy,  disgusted  at  being  tossed  about  by  discordant  doc- 
trines, and  at  finding  their  own  local  knowledge  neutralized,  sink  into  apa- 
thy, and  content  themselves  by  timidly  adhering  to  mere  formalities." 

Absenteeism  also  on  the  part  of  her  English  Bishops  was  another 
evil  which  the  Welch  Church  had  to  endure  until  very  recent 
times.  In  Wales,  as  in  Ireland,  the  effect  of  this  evil  has  been  the 
alienation  of  all  but  the  entire  nation  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Doubtless,  ignorance  of  the  language  and  the  consequent  con- 
sciousness of  incompetency  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  Episcopal 
duties  served  to  produce  and  perpetuate  this  evil.  A  man  who 
has  perpetrated  a  wrong  which  he  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
repair^  naturally  shrinks  from  every  circumstance  which  may  re- 
mind him  of  that  wrong.  We  cannot  therefore  be  much  surprised 
if  an  Anglo- Welch  Bishop  should  be  glad  to  retain  or  accept  any 
English  employment  which  should,  in  however  slight  a  degree, 
conduce  to  justify  a  residence  in  England,  where  he  would  be  free 
from  the  risk  of  daily  encounter  with  many  things  which  could  not 
fail  to  bring  home  to  his  conscience  the  fact,  that,  though  a  true 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  right  of  his  consecration,  yet 
his  jurisdiction  had  been  sadly  misplaced, — that  the  place  or  sphere 
where  alone  he  is  to  exercise  his  functions,  and  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted of  his  own  free  and  willing  consent,  is  one  upon  which  he 
ought  never  to  have  entered.  In  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church,  that  Institution  which  has  been  founded 
by  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and  entrusted  to  us  as  servants  and 
stewards  ministering  therein  for  the  benefit  of  God^s  people,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  speak  plainly,  knowing  that  we  must  render  an  account ; 
and  we  must  not  shrink  from  expressing  our  conviction  that  a  man 
who  does  not  understand  the  Welch  language,  cannot  possibly  per- 
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form  the  duties  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Welch  Church.  We  are  the 
more  anxious  to  press  this  fact^  inasmuch  as  an  attempt  has  been 
made  of  late  in  some  quarters  to  prove  that  the  present  race  of 
Welch  Clergy  are  unfit  for  the  higher  preferments  of  the  Church. 
In  order  to  show  how  improbable  such  a  view  of  the  case  is^  we 
will  institute  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  Welch  Church 
from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  BevolutioUj  when 
it  was  governed  almost  exclusively  by  Bishops  of  its  own  native 
growth,  and  the  state  of  the  same  Church  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  present  time,  a  period  during  which  it  has  been  governed  ex- 
clusively by  Englishmen.  We  take  into  consideration  only  the 
two  Sees  of  Bangor  and  S.  Asaph,  and  we  give  the  statistics  as 
furnished  in  Mr.  Morgan's  Pamphlet.  ''In  Bangor  for  this 
period/'  viz.,  from  a.d.  1560  to  a.d.  1715,  ''the  succession  of 
Bishops  ran  thus  : — 

Birth  Place.  Consecrated. 

Bodorgan,  Anglesea  •  •  1559 
Conway  •  •  •  •  1566 
Moreton,  Cheshire  .        .     1588 

Nyffryn,  Carnarvonshire  * .  1595 
Meylltem,  Carnarvonshire  •  1598 
Carmarthen  .        «  .1616 

Segroit,  Denbigh  .  .  .1631 
Lleyn,  Carnarvonshire  •  .  1633 
Denbighshire  .         •         .     1637 

Rhiwlas,  Merionethshire 
Llandysilio,  Montgomeryshire      1666 
Trawsvynedd,  Merionethshire      1673 
Penrhyn,  Merionethshire        .     1689 
Llanarmon,  Carnarvonshire     .     1701 


Name. 
Dr.  Rowland  Meyrick 

—  Nicholas  Robinson     . 

—  Hueh  Bellot     . 

—  Richard  Vaughan 

—  Henry  Rowlands 

—  Lewis  Bayley    . 

—  David  Dolben    . 

—  Edmund  Griffith 

—  William  Roberts 

—  Robert  Price     . 

—  Robert  Morgan 

—  Humphrey  Lloyd 

—  Humphrey  Humphreys 

—  John  Evans 

In  S.  Asaph,  thus — 

Name. 
Dr.  Richard  Davies . 

—  Thomas  Davies 

—  William  Hughes 

—  William  Morgan 

—  Richard  Parry  . 

—  John  Hanmer   • 

—  John  Owen 


—  George  Griffith . 

—  Henry  Glenham 

—  Isaac  Barrow     . 

—  William  Lloyd  . 

—  Edward  Jones  . 

—  William  Beveridge 

—  William  Fleetwood 

—  John  Wynne     . 


Birth  Place.  Consecrated. 

Cardiganshire         .        .        .  1560 

Lampeter,  Carnarvonshire       .  1562 

Carnarvonshire       .         .        .  1573 

Gwibernant^  Carnarvonshire   .  1601 

Ruthin 1604 

Shropshire  ....  1623 
Burton  Latimers,  Northamp- 
tonshire. .  ..  .  1629 
Penrhyn,  Carnarvonshire  .  1660 
Glenham,  Suffolk  . 
Cambridgeshire  .  .  .  1667 
Filehurst,  Berks  .  .  .1680 
Llwyn  Rind,  Montgomeryshire  1 692 
.        .        .        .        .  1704 

1708 

Denbigh  .        .        .  1715 
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'^I  call  these  the  Britisli  or  Elizabetlian  Succession  of  Bishops. 
Among  them  are  those  whom  the  great  Historiographer  of  EngHsh 
Cathedrals,  Browne  Willis,  himself  an  Englishman,  of  Whaddon  Hall, 
Berks,  with  no  national  prejudices  to  warp  his  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  Welch,  characterizes  as  *  most  excellent  Bishops — Bishops  of  great 
learning — most  munificent  Benefactors — extraordinarily  great  Bene- 
factors— Bishops  in  all  respects  disposed  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
Church — Bishops  whose  deaths  were  an  unspeakable  loss  to  the 
Diocese — Bishops  of  remarkable  attainments.* 

"  Of  these  also  were  the  Translators  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  their  Church  and  countrymen. 

"  What  were  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  results  of  this  just  and 
Scriptural  Episcopate?"— Pp.  38,  39. 

"We  compare  the  statistics  of  a.d.  1715  in  Bangor  and  S.  Asaph 
with  those  of  1560,  the  beginning  with  the  termination  of  the  Cambrian 
Episcopate  in  Wales. 

"In  Bangor:  Churches  and  Chapels  (a.d.  1560)         .        .193 
„  „  „  (a.d.  1715)         .         .     210 

Increase         .        .        .17 


^In  S.  Asaph:   Churches  and  Chapels  (a.d.  1560) 

„  (a.d.  1715) 

Increase 


125 

157 
32 


Total  Increase 


49 


"  We  have  thus,  at  the  expiration  of  150  years,  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  of  political  depression,  and  through  the 
most  trying  and  disastrous  era  of  our  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  result 
of  Welch  Bishops  for  the  Welch  people  in 

"  1 .  The  whole  Principality  redeemed  from  Papal  corruption, 

*•  2.  Saved  from  Licentiousness  and  Infidelity. 

"3.  Won  over  to  Communion  and  Membership  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

"4.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  translated 
into  their  native  tongue,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  People. 

"5.  Preaching,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  Ordi- 
nances in  their  own  tongue,  estabhshed  as  the  Law  and  Rule  for  every 
Minister  in  every  Parish. 

"  6.  A  marked  increase,  in  despite  of  the  incidents  and  effects  of  the 
Hebellion,  in  the  number  of  Churches  and  Clergy  in  both  Dioceses. 

"  7.  A  People  whose  Ecclesiastical  Devotion  to  the  Crown,  as  part  of 
their  Church  Faith,  made  them  individually  and  collectively — not  on 
paper,  but  in  the  tent,  the  fortress,  the  battle  and  the  campaign,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  themselves,  their  families,  and  property — the  stanchest 
loyalists,  and  the  truest-hearted  within  the  four  seas. 

"  Behold  in  that  era  of  great  trials  Scotland  seUing,  behold  England 
first  buying,  and  then  murdering  her  Sovereign.  It  is  Cambria  alone 
that  issues  from  the  ordeal  of  those  fiery  and  convulsive  struggles  with 
no  stain  of  meanness  on  her  hand,  no  blot  of  betrayed  blood  upon  her 
brow.     She  was  then  a  Nation  of  one  Church  and  one  Loyalty — a 
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Lojralty  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  reverse  of  fortune,  a  Churchy  whose 
roots  penetrated  only  the  more  deeply  into  her  native  soil  the  more  her 
leaves  were  scattered  and  her  branches  rocked  by  the  passbg  storms  of 
trial  and  adversity.  Wales  and  her  Church  once  was  this — ^made, 
formed^  and  moulded  into  such  a  glorious  unity  of  Religion  and  Honour 
by  the  Episcopate  of  her  own  language  and  her  own  blood. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  how  changed  is  she  now — ^her  Creeds  to  be 
counted  by  the  soore,  and  her  Loyalty  a  civic  calculation  without  a 
breathing  therein  of  Sanctity  or  Love." — Pp.  41,  42. 

The  Bishops  who  ruled  the  Church  during  this  period  are^^for 
the  sake  of  distinction^  called  the  British  or  Elizabethan  Bishops^ 
and  all  with  the  exception  of  two  in  Bangor^  and  four  in  S.  Asaph^ 
received  their  appointments  be/ore  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Within 
a  short  time  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  Government  began  to 
fear  the  return  of  the  male  branch  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  England,  all  those  who  were  supposed  to  favour  the 
exiled  family  began  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
power  and  influence  in  Church  and  State^  and  it  is  asserted  that 
Englishmen  were  appointed  to  the  Welch  Sees  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  among  the  Welch  Clergy  men  of  proved  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  existing  sovereigns,  so  strong  was  their 
sympathy  known  to  be  for  the  excluded  royal  family. 

We  now  turn  and  give  our  readers  the  /?o«/-Revolution  succes- 
sion of  Bishops. 

'^GUELPHIC   OR  OLIGARCHIC   BISHOPS  OF  BANGOR. 


Name. 

Birth  Place. 

Consecration. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley 
— f  Richard  Reynolds 
—  William  Baker    . 

England        • 

1715 

1721 

Do. 

1723 

—  Thomas  Sherlock 

Do. 

1727 

—  Charles  Cecil      , 

Do. 

1734 

—  Thomas  Herring 

Do. 

1737 

—  Matthew  Hutton 

Do. 

1743 

—  Zachary  Pearce  . 

—  John  Egerton     . 

Do. 

1747 

Do. 

1756 

—  John  Ewer 

Do. 

1768 

—  John  Moore 

Do. 

1774 

—  John  Warren 

Do. 

1783 

—  WiUiam  Cleaver . 

Do. 

1800 

—  John  Randolph  . 

Do. 

1806 

—  Henry  Wm.  Majendie 

Do. 

1809 

—  Christopher  Bethell    . 

Do. 

1830 

"GUELPHIC   OR  OLIGA 

RCHIC   BISHOPS  OF  S. 

ASAPH. 

Name. 

Birth  Placn. 

Consecration. 

Dr.  Francis  Hare 

England 

1727 

—  Thomas  Tanner 

Do.           .        . 

1732 
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Name. 
Dr.  Isaac  Maddox     . 

—  John  Thomas 

—  Samuel  Lisle 

—  Hay  Drummond 

—  Kichard  Newcome 

—  Jonathan  Shipley 

—  Samuel  Halifax  . 

—  Lewis  Bagot 

—  Samuel  Horsley  . 

—  William  Cleaver  . 

—  John  Luxmoore  . 
— r  William  Carey    . 

—  Thomas  Vowler  Short 


Birth  riace. 

Consecration 

England 

1736 

? 

1743 

England 

1774 

Do. 

1748 

Do. 

1761 

Do. 

1769 

Do. 

1789 

Do. 

1790 

Do. 

1802 

Do. 

1806 

Do. 

1815 

Do. 

1830 

Do. 

1846 

**We  hare  thus  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  Guelphlc,  against 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  of  Elizabethan  Episcopacy.  All  exter- 
nal advantages — profound  peace,  increasing  opulence,  undisturbed  and 
undisputed  command  of  their  Dioceses,  a  vast  patronage  yearly  aug- 
menting in  value,  an  attached  and  loyal  people — no  Papistry,  no  civil 
dissensions,  no  persecutions,  *  no  afflictions,  necessities,  distresses,  im- 
prisonments, tumults,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  nakedness,'  such  as 
the  Elizabethan  Bishops  encountered  and  endured — everything  in  fact, 
*  but  the  one  thing  needful ' — were  at  its  first  inauguration  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favour  of  the  Guelphic  Succession.  It  was  placed,  lawncd, 
purpled,  and  mitred  on  the  proud  eminence  built  up  for  it  in  the  centre 
of  a  Nation's  aff^ections  by  a  Native  Episcopate,  '  mighty  in  deed  and 
word.'  It  entered  where  others  had  laboured.  All  required  of  it 
was — to  hold  its  own  :  not  to  scatter :  not  to  break  down  its  own  Fold. 
Had  Dr.  Hoadley  spent  the  month  immediately  following  his  Conse- 
cration in  visiting  the  three  Counties  of  his  Diocese — Anglesea,  Car- 
narvonshire, and  Merionethshire — to  discover  a  Popish  Recusant,  or  a 
Seceder  from  the  Church,  it  is  literally  true  that  such  search  would 
have  been  fruitless  and  unavailing.  So  sound  had  been  the  teaching, 
so  healthy  the  action,  so  congenial  and  affectionate  the  influence  of  the 
Native  Episcopate  that  fifty  years  of  neglect  and  corruption  could  not 
in  North  Wales  destroy,  or  even  efl'ace  its  eff'ects  from  the  hearts  of 
the  People  taught  in  their  youth  by  it,  and  in  their  turn  transmitting 
their  love  and  reverence  for  it  to  their  Children.  The  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington,  in  his  observations  on  the  Welsh  Castles  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  a.d.  1768,  makes  the  foltewing  statement, 
January  14,  1768. 

*•  'Besides  inquires  from  intelligent  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
Counties,  I  have  applied  to  some  of  the  Clergy  with  regard  to  the 
Number  of  Communicants  at  the  more  solemn  Festivals,  the  people  of 
the  Principality  punctually  attending  these,  as  indeed  they  do  every 
other  religious  duty. 

*' '  As  the  women  must  be  included  in  this  method  of  numeration, 
and  the  age  of  communicants  may  in  general  be  supposed  the  same  with 
that  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  viz.  from  twenty  to  sixty,  I  should 
conjecture  that  the  communicants  may  amount  to  two-fifths  of  the 
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number  of  souls  as  the  proportion  of  men  between  these  ages  is  com- 
monly calculated  to  be  one-fifth. 

" '  I  take  the  liberty  likewise  of  here  mentioning  to  your  Lordship, 
though  it  hath  no  rdation  to  the  subject  of  this  letter,  that  I  have  been 
informed  there  is  not  a  single  Papist  in  these  three  Counties,  notwith- 
standing the  present  alarm  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  Popery.' — 
Obseryations  on  the  Welsh  Castles,  by  the. Hon.  Daines  Barrington. 
Archeeolog.  Lond.  1768. 

''  At  the  estimate  Daines  Barrington  arrived  at  of  the  Population  of 
these  three  Counties,  the  proportion  of  two-fifths  would  give  a.d.  1768 
thirty  thousand  as  the  number  of  souls  in  full  Communion  with  the 
Church. 

''  I  purposely  in  discussing  the  subject  of  this  letter  adduce  English, 
and  decline  as  far  as  possible,  Welsh  Evidence  and  Documents.  Daines 
Barrington  was  correctly  informed.  Old  men  now  living  have  received 
the  same  statement  from  their  Fathers — that  they  well  remembered  the 
time  in  their  youth  when  every  Adult  in  their  respective  Parishes  wa^ 
a  Communicant  of  the  Church. 

*'  Let  us  now  contrast  on  a  broad  National  Scale  the  result  of  the 
Guelphic  Episcopate  in  a.d.  1855  with  that  of  the  British  Episcopate 
in  a.d.  1715: — 

"  Number  of  Churches  and  Chapels  of  the  Church  of  England 

in  the  Diocese  of  Bangor  and  8.  Asaph  .      in  a.d.  1715      367 
Do.        .  .  .  in  A.D.  1855      366 

Decrease  ...  1 


**  Number  of  Churches  and  Chapels  in  Bangor  and  S.  Asaph, 

not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  in  a.d.  1715  0 

Do.        •  .  .in  A.D.  1855     1250 


Increase 

•            .            « 

1250 

**  Roman  Catholic  Churches  or  Chapels 
Do.        . 

in  A.D.  1715 
in  A.D.  1855 

0 
6 

Increase 

. 

(J 

"  Amount  of  Population  out  of  every  ] 
Communion  with  the  Church    , 
Do.        . 

100  attached  to  or  in 
in  A.D.  1715 
in  A.D.  1855 

100 
20 

Decrease 

. 

80 

**  Number  of  Communicants  of  the  Church  out  of  every  100 

Population                                 .            .in  a.d.  1715 

Do.        •                         ,            .in  A.D.  1856 

66 
2 

Decrease 

. 

b4 

'  Number  of  Souls  out  of  the  whole  Population  estimated 

at 120,000 
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*^  In  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England  in  A.D.I  715      120,000 
Do.  out  of  the  whole  Population  returned  by  the  Census 

6f  1851  at  430,000  .  .      in  a.o.  1855        50,000 

Decrease  without  reference  to  increase  of 
Population        ....        70,000 

''  Number  of  Souls  out  of  the  whole  Population  of  1 20,000, 
not  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 

in  A.D.  1715  0 

Do.  out  of  the  whole  Population  of  430,000,  in  a.d.  1855     360,000 

Increase      .  360,000 

**  I  have  given  the  proportions,  &c.  in  round  numbers,  and  in  every 
instance  adopted  the  statistics  most  in  favour  of  the  Church. 

**  Here  then  is  the  result  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years'  experiment 
of  a  Pseudo-Episcopate  I  Wher^  shall  we  turn  or  where  look  for  a  fall 
so  shameful,  a  collapse  so  utter,  a  prostration  so  ruinous,  a  verdict  of 
damnation  pronounced  by  a  whole  Christian  People  so  absolute  and 
unqualified  x  Such  are  the  effects  standing  out  in  mid-day  relief  against 
the  skies  of  the  Principality,  of  the  imposition  on  its  Inhabitants  of  a 
Papal  Corruption  for  a  Reformation  Principle,  of  a  Political  Imposture 
for  a  Gospel  Institution." — Pp.  44 — 48. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  Welsh  Church  about  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  when  it  ceased  to  have  Welsh- 
men for  its  chief  governors,  with  its  condition  at  the  present  time 
when  it  has  been  governed  by  a  succession  of  English  Prelates, 
no  one,  we  think,  can  hesitate  to  ascribe  much  if  not  all  of  its 
present  deplorable  weakness  to  that  system  of  misrule  which 
lavished  the  highest  preferments  upon  men  who  were  utter  strangers 
to  the  sympathies  and  the  language  of  the  nation.  This  vicious 
system  was  not  confined  to  the  episcopate;  English  Priests  also,  friends 
and  relations  of  our  Anglo- Welsh  Bishops,  were  forced  upon  reluctant 
parishes.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  will  mention  one  well-known 
case  which  occurred  in  the  Diocese  of  Bangor,  and  of  which,  we  have 
been  informed,  a  record  has  been  preserved  in  the  Parish  Registry. 

''In  the  year  1766,  Dr.  Bowles,  an  Englishman,  unacquainted  with 
Welsh,  was  presented,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  to  the  Living  of  Trev- 
draeth,  in  Anglesey.  In  1773,  the  churchwardens,  aided  by  the  Cymm- 
rodorion  Society,  brought  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  to  deprive 
him  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  his  incapacitv  to  do  the  duty  in  Welsh.  In 
the  arguments  in  this  cause,  after  the  advocates  of  the  churchwardens 
had  proved  that  by  the  Canon,  the  statute  law,  &c.,  he  ought  to  be 
deprived,  the  advocates  of  the  defendant,  Dr.  Bowles,  expressed  them- 
selves thus : — *  Though  the  Doctor  does  not  understand  the  language, 
he  is  in  possession  and  cannot  be  turned  out.  Wales  is  a  conquered 
country ;  it  is  proper  to  introduce  the  English  language,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Bishops  to  endeavour  to  promote  Englishmen,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  language.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  introduce  the  English  language  into  Wales;      The  Judge  of  the 
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Court,  however,  did  not  agree  with  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  hy 
this  politic  and  ingenious  advocate,  hut  decided  that,  '  It  is  proper  that 
the  Bishops  in  Wales  should  take  such  order  for  the  cure  of  souls  as  to 
appoint  pastors  that  are  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  primitive  law  of  the  Church,  and  is  the  law  at  this  time.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  is  a 
good  cause  of  refusal  in  the  Bishop,  and  that  he  ought  to  refuse  him  if 
he  he  incompetent.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales  have  great  reason  to 
complain  of  such  presentations/  "^ 

This  case  has  obtained  greater  prominence  on  account  of  the 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Arches — but  this  suit  was  not  commenced 
until  the  English  intruder  had  been  in  possession  of  the  parish  for 
about  seven  years,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  ventured 
upon  at  all^  had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Cymmro- 
dorion  society.  All  honour  to  that  society  for  their  noble  conduct ! 
Although  the  case  may  be  better  known,  it  is  only  a  specimen  of 
scores  of  others  scattered  all  over  the  country,  which  churchwardens 
had  not  either  the  means  or  the  public  spirit  to  bring  into  a  Court 
of  Law.  This  evil  has  come  down  even  to  our  own  day.  It  does 
not  require  a  man  to  be  very  old  to  remember  the  miserable  at- 
tempts of  English  possessors  of  Welsh  Livings  to  mutter  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Sanctuary  in  the  Welsh  language.  It  is  always  painful 
to  witness  such  exhibitions/ but  we  may  say  that  almost  the  majority 
of  Welsh  parishes  have  had  to  endure  them  at  one  time  or  another ; 
and  the  effect  is  most  deplorable.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
have  entirely  left  the  Church. 

There  are  some  men  who  would  almost  argue  that  few,  if  any, 
Welshmen  are  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  Episcopal  Bench.  We  have 
always  regarded  such  an  assertion  as  a  National  insult  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  treated  with  attention  or  respect.  Even  were 
we  to  concede  the  general  inferiority  of  Welshmen  when  compared 
with  their  English  brethren,  those  who  take  an  opposite  view  from 
ours  on  this  subject  would  not  be  one  whit  the  nearer  to  the  proof 
of  their  position — there  would  still  remain  this  obvious  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  better  to  have  for  a  Bishop  an  inferior  man  who 
certainly  can  discharge  his  duties  than  a  superior  man  who  is  con- 
fessedly and  notoriously  incapable  of  performing  one  single  act  of 
duty  in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  assumed  unfitness  of  the 
Welshman  who  certainly  does  know  his  own  language  affects  the 
English  aspirant  only  negatively.  It  clears  the  ground  until  a 
more  fit  person  can  be  discovered — but  it  in  no  way  helps  to  prove 
that  the  Englishman,  who  cannot  even  repeat  the  Welsh  alphabet^ 
is  that  fitter  person.  But  we  deny  altogether  the  truth  of  the 
allegation  that  there  are  among  the  Welsh  clergy  of  the  present 
day  none  who  could  properly  be  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  the 

'  See  **  Considerations  on  the  illegality  of  preferring  to  Welsh  Benefices,  clergy- 
men ignorant  of  Welsh.''  By  W.  B.  Jones,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon. 
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Church.  We  believe  there  are  many  who  would  add  lustre  to  any 
office  or  station,  in  any  country,  in  whicli  Providence  might  think 
fit  to  place  them ;  and  as  regards  their  fitness  for  the  episcopal 
office  in  their  own  country,  it  were  only  folly  to  deny  it.  If 
Welshmen  are  unfit,  most  certainly  Englishmen  are  still  more 
unfit,  and  therefore  the  argument,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  goes  to 
prove,  that  if  we  are  to  have  the  best  men,  either  we  must  have 
the  Welshman  who  is  the  least  incompetent,  or  annihilate  the  office 
altogetber.  But  Welshmen  have  been  tried,  and  history  gives  us 
the  result.  We  appeal  triumphantly  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  ter« 
mination  of  the  period  during  which  the  Welsh  Church  was 
governed  by  a  native  episcopate,  after  a  probation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  we  find  that  Church,  embracing  within  its  sacred 
fold,  and  absorbing  the  entire  sympathy  of,  the  whole  nation.  In 
the  year  1715,  when  the  Welsh  Sees,  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
had  been  filled  almost  exclusively  by  Welshmen,  "  Bishops,'^  ac- 
cording to  Browne  Willis,  "  most  excellent — of  great  learning — 
great  benefactors — Bishops  in  all  respects  disposed  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  Church — Bishops  whose  deaths  were  an  unspeakable 
loss  to  the  Diocese — Bishops  of  remarkable  attainments,''  there 
is  not  to  be  found  one  single  dissenting  conventicle  in  the  whole 
of  North  Wales,  and  the  entire  nation  is  united  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  From  1715  to  the  present  time,  a  difierent  system 
has  been  pursued,  and  the  government  of  the  Welsh  Church  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  And  what  has  been  the  result  f 
In  1715  we  look  in  vain  for  conventicles.  In  1855  we  find  1256 
places  of  worship  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church  in  North 
Wales  alone,  and  five-sixths  of  the  population  separated  from  its 
communion.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  any  longer  with  respect  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems?  If  we  would  be  guided 
by  the  result  of  long  experience  we  must  not  rest  until  we  procure 
the  restoration  to  the  Welsh  Church  of  her  own  native  episcopate. 
Under  its  rule  it  has  greatly  prospered  once ;  why  should  it  not, 
under  Goo's  blessing,  prosper  again  ?  As  a  church,  we  are  by  this 
time  heartily  tired  of  a  system  which  has  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  destruction ;  and  we  pray  God  that  He  may  guide  our  rulers 
and  lead  them  to  see  the  gross  injustice  which  has  been  so  long 
practised  upon  the  Welsh  branch  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church. 

In  conclusion ;  we  must  express  a  hope  that  our  present  Anglo- 
Welsh  Bishops  will  forgive  anything  they  may  consider  as  offensive 
to  them  in  this  article.  We  have  treated  this,  not  as  a  personal 
matter,  but  as  a  principle  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  Violent  language  or  the  introduction  of  acrimony,  into 
the  discussion  of  a  serious  subject,  can  only  serve  to  injure  the  cause 
of  him  who  uses  such  weapons.  And  in  this  particular  we  con- 
sider that  the  author  of  "  Episcopal  Corruptions"  is  very  seriously 
at  fault. 
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THE  OPERATION  OP  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

In  our  former  article  we  ventured  to  offer  a  few  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  prevalent  tone  of  modern  teaching  on  this  subject  is 
out  of  harmony  with  that  of  the  Prayer  Book^  and  'founded  on  a 
wrong  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  our  position  by  taking  out  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  such  expressions  as  relate  to  the  work  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  and  from  the  New  Testament  all  allusions  to  the  indwell- 
ing in  individuals,  and  in  the  Church  at  large^  of  each  Person  of 
the  most  holy  Trinity.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  forced  upon 
us^  that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  contain  no  certain  reference 
to  any  other  intercourse  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and  men  than 
that  which  originates  in  the  Sacraments ;  and  that  wherever  any 
indwelling  of  God  in  individuals  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture^ 
the  Person  of  the  Godhead  referred  to  is  that  Person  Who  took  our 
manhood  upon  Him^  and  established  in  His  Mediation  a  chain  of 
union  between  divine  and  human  nature. 

The  English  Church  has  been  charged  with  a  kind  of  idolatry  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  charge  which  English  churchmen  can  well  afford 
to  admit,  and  glory  in  ;  for  this  one  truth  pervades  all  her  o£Bces, 
that  every  act  of  worship  on  our  part,  and  every  gift  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  God,  must,  to  be  acceptable  to  Him  and  serviceable 
to  us,  centre  in  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Believing  in^ 
and  teaching  on  every  opportunity  the  inseparable  unity  of  the 
Trine  Godhead  as  our  object  of  faith  ;  she  also  confesses  that  the 
whole  Three  Persons  must  necessarily  co-operate  in  all  works  of 
grace:  but  yet  she  learns  from  the  teaching  of  the  Word  Himself, 
and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Apostles  and 
Doctors  of  His  Church,  to  set  this  one  truth  ever  before  her  chil- 
dren, that  the  practical  discipline  of  our  spiritual  life  is  a  work 
carried  on  in  and  through  our  individual  union  with  Christ. 

This  is  witnessed  hardly  less  in  the  order  of  the  seasons  than 
in  the  formal  statements  of  Creed  and  Sacramental  OfBce.  In 
the  four  weeks  of  Advent  we  have  set  before  us  the  majesty  of 
that  Man's  nature  which  is  to  be  unveiled  to  the  eye  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  at  the  season  of  Christmas  in  the  form  of  a  little  child. 
Lest  we  should  think  too  lightly  of  so  humble  a  Manhood,  the 
royalty  of  its  dignity  and  power  is  declared  beforehand,  so  that, 
even  in  their  thoughts  and  contemplations  Christians  are  to  ''  make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  f'  preparing  themselves  to  contem- 
plate Him,  not  as  an  historical  character  only,  but  as  the  '^  Prince  of 
Life."  Then  in  Epiphanv  He  is  again  manifested  in  the  Church's 
ministration  as  at  first  in  bodily  reality,  under  those  various  phases 
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of  His  relation  to  us  which  are  all  contained  in  His  human  nature. 
One  octave  declares  the  universality  of  His  sovereignty  as  sym- 
bolized in  the  worship  of  Jewish  shepherds  and  Gentile  magi ; 
another  sets  forth  His  power  over  all ;  a  third  His  sympathy  for 
all ;  a  fourth  that  He  is  a  Saviour  to  those  who  are  not  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are ;  a  fifth  that  He 
exercises  special  providence  over  the  Church ;  and  a  sixth  that  He 
will  be  the  Judge  of  all  mankind.  Lent  mingles  its  teaching  of 
the  Cross  in  Christ^s  whole  Manhood  with  its  injunctions  of  self- 
denial  to  His  members.  Holy  Week  and  Easter  have  their  self- 
evident  lessons;  and  onwards  to  the  time  of  the  Ascension  is 
occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  those  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  Christ's  humanity  is  the  living  agent, 
presence,  and  power.  Then  the  chronological  Creed,  if  one  may 
be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  is  completed  by  one  single  week  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Pentecostal  Advent  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
and  by  a  Sunday  dedicated  to  the  Three  in  One. 

Thus  the  cycle  of  festivals  by  means  of  which  the  Church's  faith 
is  so  strongly  illustrated,  suggests  the  same  fulness  of  teaching  in 
respect  to  our  Lord,  and  the  same  reserve  as  regards  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  we  showed  before  to  be  so  conspicuous  in  the 
wording  of  her  offices.  Day  by  day,  week  after  week,  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord  is  set  forth  in  all  its  phases  of  relation  to  us ; 
but  in  one  week  only  are  we  directed  to  the  special  contemplation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  then  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  an 
intention .  of  stating  individual  relativeness  between  ourselves  and 
the  object  of  faith.  Indeed,  at  Whitsuntide,  as  at  other  seasons, 
this  idea  of  individual  relation  rests  on  the  Person  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  only  relation  exhibited  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
ordinary  Christians,  is  that  He  is  ministering  to  us  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  in  that  Mystical  Presence  by  which  He  becomes 
the  Life  and  Light  of  all  that  are  His  for  ever. 

Nor  is  a  system  of  teaching  which  gives  striking  prominence  to 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  merely  at  variance  with 
the  general  ^^o$  of  the  Church.  Such  teaching,  as  we  have  already 
implied,  is  founded  on  a  notion  that  God  the  Spirit  not  only  dwells  in 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  but  also  independently  in  the  individual 
souls  and  bodies  of  Christ's  individual  members.  How  far  this 
notion  is  directly  borne  out  by  Holy  Scripture  may  be  seen  from 
the  quotations  given  in  our  former  Article;  but  as  each  reader 
takes  his  own  view  of  such  quotations,  and  some  will  diflfer  from 
ours,  we  must  argue  the  question  on  other  grounds  also. 

It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  in  a  certain  sense — perhaps 
we  had  better  say  in  an  indefinite  sense — that  which  dwells  in  the 
whole  of  any  thing  must  dwell  also  in  every  part.  But  if  we  come 
to  apply  such  an  axiom  as  this  to  that  of  which  we  know  so  little 
as  indivisible  spirit,  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  obliged  to  give 
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up  its  use  as  a  strict  definition.  Omnipresence^  for  «cample^  im* 
plies  the  idea  that  God  dwells  throughout  the  whole  universe^ 
yet  we  dare  not  say  that  He  is  present  in  all  persons  and  all  things. 
Again,  we  may  reasonably,  and  in  fact  must,  localise  the  sool, 
80  far  as  to  say  that  it  dwells  ]in  the  body,  and  in  the  whole  body ; 
but  what  reasonable  man  would  argue  from  this  that  therefore  the 
soul  dwells  in  each  individual  member  ?  Yet  this  last  is  frequently 
brought  forward  by  the  Fathers  and  more  modem  Divines  to 
supply  an  analogy  of  the  Holt  Spirit's  indwelling  in  the  Church. 
So  S.  Augustine  says,  "  What  our  spirit  is  to  our  bodily  members, 
such  is  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  members  of  Christ,  that  is,  to 
His  Body  the  Church.*'  And  again,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  operates 
through  the  whole  Church,  as  the  soul  in  all  the  members  of  one 
body/'  Barrow  also  writes,  **  The  Holy  Ghost  is  designed  to  be, 
as  it  were,  the  soul,  which  informs,  enlivens,  and  actuates  the 
^hole  body  of  the  Church."  But  as  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that 
the  soul  dwells  in  the  hand  or  the  foot,  although  we  know  that  the 
voluntary  actions  of  either  member  are  produced  by  the  soul  acting 
upon  it  through  animal  life;  so  it  seems  to  us  unreasonable  to  say 
that  God  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  by  any  separate  Presence,  in 
individual  members  of  Christ,  because  He  certainly  is  present  in 
the  whole  Mystical  Body. 

In  reality,  however,  this  question  does  not  turn  on  the  idea  of 
Presence,  but  on  that  of  Union.  For  there  is  a  Presence  of  God 
without  indwelling,  and  a  Presence  with  indwelling;  the  latter 
essentially  implying  union,  the  former  separation.  In  .respect  to 
knowledge  and  power,  for  example,  God  is,  and  ever  has  been 
present  everywhere,  and  therefore  with  or,  in  the  indefinite  sense 
just  noticed,  in  every  individual  man.  And  this  must  be  predicated 
of  each  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  God  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  of  the  Father.  But  in  respect  to  union, 
there  was  a  time  in  the  existence  of  humanity,  and  there  is  now  a 
time  in  the  life  of  every  individual,  when  God  and  man  are  apart, 
because  God  is  what  He  is,  and  man  is  what  he  is, — each  of  a 
nature  diverse  from  the  other.  And  although  it  is  an  axiomatic 
truth  in  Christian  theology  that  it  is  only  by  union  with  God  that 
any  man  can  be  raised  up  from  the  depth  of  the  Fall  to  a  state  of 
salvation ;  yet  we  can  and  must  conceive  that  even  in  the  period 
when  this  union  has  not  been  established,  there  is  a  mode  of  opera* 
tion  by  which  the  inner  being  of  the  unregenerated  man  is  con- 
trolled, and — so  to  say — moulded,  by  the  power  of  God  working 
upon  him.  Nor  may  we  set  aside  this  by  referring  to  conscience 
as  in  itself  supplying  to  the  natural  man  a  substitute  for  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  God.  The  conscience  is  indeed  an  indwelling 
principle,  and  part  of  every  man's  nature ;  yet  it  is  impossible,  in  a 
reasonable  view  of  the  Divine  Providence,  to  believe  otherwise  than 
that  man's  inner  being  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  influenced  by 
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God  acting  upon  what  He  has  implanted  even  in  the  heathen ;  that 
as  He  governs  the  physical  world  which  He  created,  and  does  not 
leave  it  to  fall  into  ruin ;  so  He  does  not  leave  the  souls  of  men 
wholly  to  their  own  nature,  until  their  own  wills  consenting  to  evil 
have  caused  Him  to  cease  from  influencing  them.  Whether  such 
an  operation  as  this  is  exercised  by  any  one  Person  especially,  or 
by  the  whole  and  undivided  Trinity  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
men.  All  that  can  be  determined  is  that  the  influence  is  surely 
exercised ;  and  that  it  is  so  before,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  in- 
dependent of  union  between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  that  is,  by  the  working  of  that  Presence  which  is  the  proper 
Omnipresence  of  sole  Deity,  and  is  yet,  in  a  Christian  sense,  ex- 
ternal to  the  un regenerate  man. 

Now  setting  aside  so  much  of  the  above  proposition  as  relates  to 
those  of  the  heathen  who  never  come  into  the  Church  by  Baptism, 
we  have  remaining  the  position,  that  God  as  a  Spirit  influences 
the  nature  of  men  before  that  nature  is  brought  into  union  with 
Him.  And  since  reconciliation,  grace,  and  salvation  are  efi^ected 
in  all  in  whom  they  are  effected  only  through  union  with  God,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  this  preventing  influence  is  exercised  (in 
that  good  will  of  God  by  which  He  wills  all  men  to  be  saved)  with 
the  object  of  drawing  those  so  influenced  into  the  all-necessary, 
and  all-effectual  union.  The  will  of  man  does  not  naturally  desire 
such  union,  and  God  in  His  mercy  moulds  it  to  that  desire.  But 
when  by  regeneration  the  will,  in  common  with  the  whole  nature  of 
the  regenerated  person,  is  brought  into  union  with  God,  that  which 
before  was  effected  by  external  influence  is  now  effected  through 
that  union ;  that  is,  it  is  wrought  through  that  whereof  the  uniting 
link  is  formed,  the  human  nature  of  God  Incarnate.  And  such  being 
the  case,  there  seems  afterwards  to  be  no  place  left  in  the  baptized, 
because  there  is  left  no  necessity,  for  the  external  operation  of  God 
without  the  principle  of  union  by  Mediation  intervening.  Hence 
God  the  Father  in  His  action  towards  the  regenerate,  acts  through 
Christ^s  human  nature,  not  reserving  any  unmediated  operation 
of  Godhead.  And  since  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  God  the  Father,  and  has  not,  as  all  Christians  believe, 
any  other  Nature,  He  also  operates  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Osxv^pati'Tcog  and  not  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  not  necessary  now 
to  inquire  in  what  the  action  of  the  Father  towards  the  regene- 
rate consists,  since  the  question  under  investigation  is  the  relation 
of  Christians  to  the  Third  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity;  and 
respecting  Him,  we  may  assume  without  proving,  that  the  sancti- 
fication  of  men  is  His  special  office.  If  then  the  above  position  be 
a  correct  one,  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned  with  the  sanctification  of  individuals,  is  resolved  into 
such  influences  and  such  acts  as  unite  individual  men  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ.     And  as  influences  and  acts  which  do 
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ibis  are  believed  by  orthodox  churcfainen  to  be  Umited  to  the  Sacra^ 
nients^  it  follows  that  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
towards  the  regenerate  is  an  external  one^  effectuating  its  work  in 
all  cases  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ.^ 

And  let  it  not.be  thought  that  this  argument  at  all  tends  to  lowe^ 
the  office  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  make  it  appear  that  He 
Who  is  abiding  for  ever  with  the  Church,  is  not  always  dwelling 
with,  and  operatmg  upon,  each  one  o£  her  sound  members.  As 
He  wrought  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  at  firsts  bringing 
among  men  the  means  of  their  redemption*  and  sanctification,  so  is 
He  continually  giving  that  means  to  those  for  whom  it  is  vouch* 
safed ;  reproducing,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  ^'  Medicine  of  immori 
tality  and  the  Antidote  of  death  ;"^  that  men  may  be  brought  within 
the  bounds  of  God*s  mercy  by  receiving  it ;  that  they  may,  by  its 
retention,  be  perfected  to  final  salvation.  For  the  theory  of  Catholic 
Christianity  is  that  the  Human  Nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  real  though  invisible  substance,  by  incorporation  with  which 
men  receive  that  Divine  Life  which  in  it  is  essentially  inherent. 
"  The  Divine  Nature,^'  says  Jackson,  "  is  indeed  the  prime  fountain 
of  life  to  all,  but  though  inexhaustible  in  itself,  yet  a  fountain 
whereof  we  cannot  drink,  save  as  it  is  derived  unto  us  through  the 
Human  Nature  of  Christ."^  And  Hooker,  "  The  union  of  the 
flesh  with  Deity  is  to  that  flesh  a  gift  of  principal  grace,  and 
favour.  For  by  virtue  of  this  grace,  man  is  really  made  God,  a 
creature  is  exalted  above  the  dignity  of  all  creatures,  and  hath  all 
creatures  else  under  it.''*  Whosoever  therefore  is  incorporated 
with  the  flesh  so  exalted  is  thereby  made  partaker  of  supernatural 
life,  and  superhuman  moral  powers ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  in* 
corporated  with  it,  he  approaches  to  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of 
the  stature  of  Christ  in  Whom  such  spiritual  life  and  moral  per* 
fection  have  an  unlimited  indwelling  by  nature.  Having  then 
once  enwrapped  himself  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  regenera- 
tion, the  work  of  the  Christian's  life  is  to  retain  that  oneness ;  and 
when  he  shall  have  lost  any  measure  of  it  by  sin,  he  has  to  seek  ^ 
renewal  of  *'  whatsoever  hath  been  decayed  in  him  by  the  fraud  and 
malice  of  the  Devil,  or  by  his  own  carnal  will  and  frailness," — still 
in  that  perfect  Humanity  by  partaking  of  which,  his  own  nature  is 
"  changed  from  glory  to  glory.''  Higher  privileges  or  provisions  of 
grace  there  cannot  be  for  men  than  thus  to  be  united  to  the  exalted 
Head  and  Fountain  of  pure  Manhood,  and  through  Him  be  "  made 
partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature."  More  marvellous  work,  or  more 
transcendent  exercise  of  love  there  cannot  be  imagined  for  God  to 

^  It  wiU,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  scheme  of  grace  in  the  above  argument 
is  spoken  of  only  as  it  is  known  to  us ;  and  there  is  no  intention  of  denying  that 
God  may  extend  His  mercy  to  men  in  saving  them  by  other  means  of  union  with 
Him  than  Baptism,  though  such  a  possibility  assuredly  is  not  revealed. 

^  S.  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  xx,       ^  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  xi.       .^  Hooker,  y.  Ut.  3. 
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perform  towards  us.  Hence  the  reverent  traditions  of  the  Church 
have  ever  represented  those  acts  of  love  and  wonder  by  which  men 
are  united  to  the  Humanity  of  Christ  as  honoured  with  the 
presence  and  adoration  of  the  holy  Angels,  whose  choir  does,  as  it 
were,  sing  ^^  Glory  to  Gtod  on  high  and  on  earth  peace/'  whenever 
a  renewed  act  of  that  Incarnation  is  wrought,  whose  first  accom« 
plishment  they  celebrated  with  their  holy  worship  of  praise.  And 
is  it  any  dishonour  to  6od  the  Holt  Ghost  to  say  that  this  is  His 
special  work  ?  Imagine  what  else  we  may  of  intercourse  between 
Him  and  men,  and  can  our  minds  imagine  anything  more  worthy 
of  His  Divinity, — anything  by  which  He  could  more  realize  His 
office  of  a  perpetual  Comforter  dwelling  with  the  Church  and  in  the 
Church,  than  this  by  which  He  sanctifies  each  individual  member 
with  the  presence  and  substance  of  Christ?  He  overshadows  us, 
and — may  we  not  dare  say  so — ^the  Word  becomes  afresh  Incarnate 
as  to  each  individual  by  taking  up  His  abode  within  him.  As  the 
potter,  sitting  over  his  clay,  makes  of  it  a  vessel  of  honour  fit  for 
the  master's  service,  so  does  the  Holt  Ghost  remould  our  crushed 
and  distorted  nature  into  the  likeness,  and  even  the  very  nature  of 
Him  Who  is  perfect  beauty,  until  its  spiritual  comeliness  is  fitted 
for  the  mansions  on  high. 

But  this  work,  exalted  as  it  is,  is  one  which  the  Holt  Ghost 
accomplishes  from  without  our  nature,  and  not  from  within.  He 
never  took  our  manhood  into  His  Godhead,  and  therefore  the  sole 
nature  of  Him  Who  is  as  the  Father  and  the  Son,  ^'Dbus 
Immensu^'  cannot  truly  indwell,  or  be  joined  on  to  our  souls  and 
bodies.  Dare  we  speak  of  the  Father  with  respect  to  indwellings 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  often  predicated  of  the  Spirit  ? 
And  ought  we  to  dare  speak  that  of  the  Spirit  which  we  dare  not 
of  the  Father,  seeing  that  the  One  is  not  inferior  to  the  Other,  or 
in  any  way  diverse  from  Him  in  nature  ?  The  capacity  to  unite 
Himself  with  our  nature  is  that  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  ^*  inferior  to  the  Father  ;"  and  to  allege  such  a  capacity  in  the 
Holt  Ghost  is  to  suppose  in  Him  also  an  inferiority,  a  suppo- 
sition directly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

There  is  indeed  so  wonderful  an  unity  of  the  whole  blessed 
Trinitt,  that  we  may  not  onljr  dare  to  say,  but  must  say  with  S. 
Augustine  that  where  Christ  is,  there  are  all  Three  Persons  of  the 
Trinitt.  "  We  must  not  imagine,'*  says  he,  *'  that  the  Father 
is  in  any  man  without  the  Son  and  the  Holt  Ghost,  or  the 
Father  and  the  Son  without  the  Holt  Ghost,  or  the  Son  with- 
out the  Father  and  the  Holt  Ghost,  or  the  Holt  Ghost  without 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  the  Father  and  the  Holt  Ghost 
without  the  Son;  but  where  any  One  of  them  is,  there  is  the  Trinity, 
One  God.*'  Bat,  he  has  said  just  before,  '^If  Christ  departed  from 
them  in  such  manner  that  the  Holt  Spirit  was  in  them  instead 
of  Him^  not  with  Him ;  what  becomes  of  His  promise  when  He 
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saith^  '  L09 1  am  with  joa  alway  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;'  and 
'  We  will  come  unto  hun/  I  and  the  Father^  '  and  will  make  Oar 
abode  with  him/  seeing  He  hath  promised  in  such  manner  to  send 
the  Holy  Ghosts  as  Himself  to  be  with  them  for  ever^'^  But 
this  unity  of  the  whole  Trinity^  on  account  of  which  we  cannot 
partake  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ^  without  also  becoming 
partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Oon  in  Three  Persons^  is  a  truth 
too  recondite  to  form  the  basis  of  any  subjective  reasoning ;  one  of 
which  the  objeetive  statement  is  so  mysterious  that  we  may  not 
draw  any  inference  beyond,  lest  we  should  run  into  the  danger 
of  distorting  a  truth  which  is  only  partially  unveiled. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  individuab  a  doctrine  constantly  implied  or  stated  by 
sound  writers  of  all  ages,  and  is  it  not  going  against  the  authority 
even  of  the  Fathers  to  lay  aside  the  teaching  here  deprecated  ? 

The  readers  of  the  Ecclesiastic  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
we  should  certainly  think  any  one  in  the  wrong  who  differed  from 
the  Fathers  on  points  in  whicH  their  teaching  is  evident:  and 
a  reference  to  our  former  article  on  the  subject  before  us  will  show 
that  one  objection  we  have  to  modem  teaching  respecting  it,  ia 
that  the  tone  of  it  does  not  accord  with  that  of  Catholic  antiquity. 
80  far  from  going  against  authority,  we  believe  that  the  tendency 
of  all  we  have  suggested  is,  as  we  should  wish  it  to  be,  to  draw 
back  the  ad  populum  theology  of  the  day  into  a  stricter  accordance 
with  our  own  formularies,  with  primitive  teaching,  and  with  the 
revealed  faith  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  there  are  but  few  passages  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  in  which  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
i*eferred  to;  and  the  further  we  go  back  towards  its  primitive 
antiquity,  the  fewer  these  references  are  found  to  be.  So  in  the 
Holy  Scripture,  there  is  nothing  approaching  a  distinct  and  definite 
declaration  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  individuals,  except, 
as  all  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  said  to  indwell,  through  the 
Manhood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  student  of  patristic  theology  will  find  his  examination  of  it 
with  reference  to  this  subject  end  in  the  same  result.  In  the  earlier 
Fathers  he  will  find  a  similar  paucity  of  references  to  the  relation 
between  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  men  as  in  the  Prayer  Book :  and 
although  they  will  increase  in  number  as  he  comes  down  to  SS. 
Chryaostom  and  Augustine,  even  in  the  latter  there  are  none 
of  those  fervid  appeals  to  that  relation  as  the  great  moral  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  the  Christian  to  which  we  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed in  the  writings  of  our  own  limes.  Considering,  too,  that 
the  heresies  concerning  the  Third  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
with  the  exception  of  Sabellianism,  had  no  direct  reference  to  this 

1  S.  Aug.  Horn.  xciv..  6.  Oif.  Trans. 
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relation  ;  while  even  Sabellianism  itself  was  opposed  chiefly  as 
it  attacked  the  Nature  of  God  the  Son  :  taking  this  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  seem  no  great  wonder  if  there  are  expressions  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  sufficiently  indefinite  to  bear  such  con- 
structions as  would  make  thera  accord  with  mere  modern  views. 
But  their  meaning  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  isolated  passages.  On 
the  subject  before  us,  almost  more  than  any  other,  we  must  fear 
to  adopt  any  such  sense  for  these  passages,  as  will  make  them 
inconsistent  with  the  general  teaching  of  their  authors. 

Now,  we  have  shown  that  what  we  have  defined  as  modern 
teaching  is  certainly  at  variance  with  all  sound  theological  views  of 
the  Incarnation ;  and  it  is  sufiiciently  known  to  every  one  that  such 
views  are  derived  from  the  interpretations  put  upon  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  patristic  writings.  If,  therefore,  there  are  contained  in 
their  pages,  expressions  which  seem  to  support  the  notion  we  are 
deprecating,  every  fair  rule  of  interpretation  will  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  seeming  contradiction  of  themselves  is  but  such  an 
inaccuracy  of  expression  as  is  almost  always  found  on  those  sub- 
jects which  have  not  been  laid  under  the  necessity  of  habitually 
strict  definition  by  the  opposition  of  heresy. 

The  same  thing  may  be  also  said  as  to  the  writings  of  our  own 
Divines  subsequently  to  the  Reformation  of  the  English  Church. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  that 
memorable  epoch,  Satan  and  his  agents  have  been  carrying  on  a 
continual  war  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  such 
truths  and  practices  as  are  immediately  derived  from  it.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Cross  is  the  special  symbol  of  our  English  unbelievers, 
as  the  love  of  it  in  form  and  substance  is  the  sign  of  a  full  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Christ's  twofold  Nature.  Hence  it  is  around 
the  doctrine  of  the  At-one-ment,  in  all  its  bearings  upon  our 
spiritual  life,  from  the  Font  to  the  final  Regeneration,  that  our 
great  Divines  have  rallied.  Nor  was  it  until  the  study  of  Theology 
had  greatly  declined  among  the  Clergy,  that  there  arose  those 
Puritan  and  Quaker  developments  of  Sabellianism  in  the  direction 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  which  the  teaching  of  the  Metho- 
dists, and  of  those  many  Churchmen  who  follow  Wesley  in  doc- 
trine though  not  in  name,  is  mainly  derived.  Thus  it  will  happen, 
that  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  English  Divines 
also,  which,  if  taken  by  themselves,  appear  to  support  the  notion 
of  a  separate  action  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  while  many 
of  these,  when  interpreted  without  the  bias  of  mere  modern 
theories,  must  be  classed  with  such  passages  in  the  Fathers  as 
that  quoted  a  page  or  two  back  from  S.  Augustine ;  all  of  them 
ought  to  be  considered,  not  as  they  stand  alone,  but  as  they  are 
influenced  and  modified  by  the  general  tenour  of  the  writings  in 
which  they  occur.  Thus  the  Homily  on  the  Resurrection  has  the 
following ; — "  Call  to  thy  mind  that  therefore  hast  thou  received 
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into  tbine  own  possession  to  the  everlasting  Venty,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ^  to  confirm  to  thy  conscience  the  truth  of  all  this 
matter.  Thou  hast  received  Him^  if  in  true  faith  and  repentance 
of  heart  thou  hast  received  Him;  if  in  purpose  of  amendment 
thou  hast  received  Him  for  an  everlasting  gage^  or  pledge  of  thy 
salvation.  Thou  hast  received  His  Body  which  was  once  broken,  and 
His  Blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  thy  sin.  rTbou  hast 
received  His  Body,  to  have  within  thee,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ohost,  for  to  dwell  with  thee,  to  endow  thee  with  grace, 
to  strengthen  thee  against  thine  enemies,  and  comfort  thee  with 
their  presence.  Thou  hast  received  His  Body  to  endow  thee  with 
everlasting  righteousness,  to  assure  thee  of  everlasting  bliss  and 
life  of  thy  soul.  For  with  Christ  by  true  faith  art  thou  quick- 
ened  again,  saith  S.  Paul,  from  death  of  sin  to  life  of  grace ;  and 
in  hope  translated  from  corporal  and  everlasting  death,  to  thd 
everlasting  life  of  glory  in  Heaven,  where  now  thy  conversation 
should  be,  and  thy  heart  and  desire  set.  Doubt  not  of  the  truth 
of  this  matter,  how  great  and  high  soever  these  things  be.  It 
becometh  God  to  do  no  small  deeds,  how  impossible  soever  they 
seem  to  thee.  Pray  to  God  that  thou  mayest  have  faith  to  per« 
ceive  this  great  mystery  of  Christ's  B;esurrection ;  that  by  faith 
thou  mayest  certainly  believe  nothing  to  be  impossible  with  God. 
Only  bring  thou  faith  to  Christ's  holy  Word  and  Sacrament." 
**  Apply  yourselves,  good  friends,  to  live  in  Christ,  that  Christ 
may  still  live  in  you.'^  And  in  the  Homily,  "  Concerning  the 
Sacrament,''  which  comes  next  in  order,  we  read  this  striking 
passage: — ^^Thus  much  we  must  be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  there  is  no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no 
untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent ;  but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  The 
Table  of  the  Lord,  the  Bread  and  Cup  of  the  Lord,  the  Memory 
of  Christ,  the  Annunciation  of  His  Death,  yea,  the  Communion 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  in  a  marvellous  incorporation, 
which  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  very  bond  of  our 
conjunction  with  Christ)  is  through  faith  wrought  in  the  souls 
of  the  faithful;  whereby  not  only  their  souls  live  to  eternal 
life,  but  they  surely  trust  to  win  to  their  bodies  a  resurrection  to 
immortality."  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  these  pas- 
sages make  the  Indwelling  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  the  great  necessity  of  the  Christian  life,  and  its 
great  privilege.  And  when  we  come  to  read  in  another  Homily, 
"  0  what  comfort  is  this  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Christian,  to  think 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelleth  within  him,"  the  straightforward 
course  of  interpretation  at  once  connects  this  with  the  previous 
statement,  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  us  through  the 
Indwelling  of  Christ's  Human  Nature.  And  as  this  Indwelling  is 
there  connected  with  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  Sacrament,  so  in 
another  paragraph  of  the  Whitsunday  Hoiuily  it  is  said,  ^^  The  Holy 
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Ghost  .  .  •  •  which  inwardly  worketh  the  Regeneration  and  New 

Birth  of  mankind The  Father  to  create,  the  Son  to  re^ 

deem,  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  and  regenerate.  Whereof  the 
last,  the  more  it  is  hid  from  onr  understanding,  the  more  it  ought 
to  move  all  men  to  wonder  at  the  secret  and  mighty  working  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  which  is  within  us  ...  .  .Who  is  the  only 
Worker  of  oursanctification,  and  maketh  us  new  men  in  Christ 
Jesus/'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  in  these  three  Homilies,  than 
that  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  relation  between  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  Christians,  all  refer  to  that  relation  of  God  through  ChrisT| 
which  is  common  to  all  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
.  Equally  clear  is  the  language  of  Hooker : — ^'  They  which  belong 
to  the  Mystical  Body  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  be  in  num* 
ber  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  divided  successively  by  reason  of  their 
mortal  condition,  into  many  generations,  are,  notwithstiinding, 
coupled  every  one  to  Christ  their  Head,  and  all  unto  every 
particular  person  amongst  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  same  Spirit, 
Which  anointed  the  Blessed  Soul  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  doth  so 
formalize,  unite^  and  actudte  His  whole  race,  as  if  both  He  and 
they  were  so  many  limbs  compacted  into  one  body,  by  being 
quickened  all  with  one  and  the  same  soul  I''^  A  few  paragraphs 
before  he  has  written  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit: — ^'It  is  of 
necessity  that  as  well  our  present  sanctification  unto  newness  of 
life,  as  the  future  restoration  of  our  bodies  should  presuppose  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  grace,  efficacy,  merit,  or  virtue  of  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood,  without  which  foundation  first  laid,  there  is  no  place  for 
those  other  operations  of  the  Spirit  0/ Christ  to  ensued*  It  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that  Hooker  speaks  here  of  Baptism,  as  that 
by  which  we  participate  in  the  grace  of  Christ's  Bodv  and  Blood, 
as  all  readers  of  his  fifth  book  must  well  know  how  clearly  he  lays 
down  the  axiom  that  sacramental  union  with  Christ  is  the  foun- 
dation and  topstone  of  Christian  life.  The  only  remark  that  need 
be  made  on  these  passages  is  that  they  come  in  in  the  writings  of 
one  whose  reserve  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  strongly  illus- 
trates the  tone  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  while  what  little  he  does  say  is 
plainly  to  the  effect  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  dwelling  in  the 
Church,  bestows  on  men  the  gift  of  Christ's  Human  Nature,  by 
uniting  It  with  theirs  in  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ;  and  that  by 
J90  uniting  men  to  Christ's  Human  Nature,  He  unites  them  also 
through  Him  to  Himself  and  the  Father. 

We  might  follow  up  these  extracts  by  others  from  the  Caroline 
Divines,  and  some  even  of  a  later  date  j  but  as  the  task  we  set 
ourselves  at  the  first  was  one  of  suggestion  only,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  extend  this  article  to  a  greater  lengdi  bv  doing  so.  Our  object 
is  attained  if  we  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  prima  facie 
£ase  for  opening  out  the  investigation  on  his  own  account. 
>  Eccl.  Pol.  ▼.  hi.  11. 
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If  We  hare^  however,  carried  the  reader^s  judgment  with  us,  a6 
far  as  to  convince  hioi  that  it  ia  inconsistent  with  sound  Theology 
to  speak  of  the  Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  IndweUing^ 
except  in  so  far  as  He  is  One  of  the  Three  Persons  with  Whom 
the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  ia  insqMurably  united,  he  will 
teadily  go  with  us  in  the  further  remarks  that  we  have  to  make, 
with  reference  to  certain  modes  of  expression  which  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  this  fundamental  principle. 

What  is  more  common,  for  example,  than  to  read  such  language 
as  this  of  Bishop  Beveridge  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  :-*''  In 
that  it  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  an  active  principle  always  doing;  and  in 
that  it  is  the  Sfieit  of  God  it  is  a  holy  principle,  and,  therefore^ 
must  always  be  doing  good/^^  And  again,  Cranmer  with  the 
most  orthodox  meaning  can  use  such  words  aa  these  >^^*  As  in 
Baptism,  we  must  think,  that  as  the  Priest  putteth  his  hand  to 
the  child  outwardly  and  washeth  him  with  water,  so  must  we 
think  that  Goo  putteth  to  His  Hand,  and  washeth  the  infant  with 
His  Holy  Spirit  ;  and,  moreover,  that  Ghbist  cometh  down  upon 
the  child,  and  q)parelleth  him  with  His  Ownself,^^^  So  we  have 
in  Barrow's  Thirty-ifourth  Sermon  on  the  Creed : — '^  God  hath 
appointed  His  Holy  Spirit/'  And  in  a  nespected  writer  of  our 
own  time,  the  Spirit  imparted  in  Baptism  is  called  the  "  Power 
imparted,''  as  if  it  were  a  faculty  of  manhood,  rather  than  God 
Himself.  Now,  to  sav  nothing  of  such  expressions,  as  '^  At  an 
appointed  hour  the  Celestial  Messenger  descends  j"  "  The  Guar^ 
dian  Spirit  Whom  God  has  given  to  be  their  Guide  and  Corn*- 
forter ;"  and  many  such  which  might  easily  be  found  on  search^ 
ing  for  them,  and  which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  might  speak  of  a  created  Angel:  to  say 
nothing  of  these  lower  expressions,  can  others  of  the  dass  we  have 
hinted  at  be  strictly  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  equality 
contained  in  the  Athanasian  Greed ;  or  do  they  fiairly  echo  the  tone 
of  the  Church,  which  is  ever  giving  ascriptions  of  equal  glory  to 
the  Third  with  the  Other  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and 
praving,  ^'  0  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
9Jid  the  Son,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinnecs  ?" 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  either  to  be  more  reverent  than  it.  is  exact 
to  identify,  as  is  so  commonly  done — or  to  seem  to  identify — ^graoe 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Grace  is  defined  by  S.  Thomas,  as  *'  quahtaa 
qusedam  supernaturalis ;"  and  in  modem  theological  language  we 
understand  it  to  be  God's  gift  1^  men  of  a  ;^apKr|xa,  not  evident 
to  their  outward  senses,  by  which  they  are  sanctified*  But  this 
;^a^i(rjxa  is  always  understood  also,  by  the  best  theologians,  ta 
be  a  Substance,  though  invisible ;  and  that  Substance  the  per«- 
fected  Humanity  of  Christ.  And  although  this  is  imparted  to 
us  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  such  sonetification  through 
*  Art.  xii.  ^  Jenkins's  Craumer,  iii.  553. 
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our  co-operating  use  of  means,  yet  to  identify  the  Gift  with  the 
Giver  is  not  correct ;  and  the  inaccuracy  has  the  eflFect  of  shutting 
out  from  the  sight  of  those  who  are  not  theologians,  the  Personal 
and  Substantial  Mediation  by  which  only  intercourse  is  esta- 
blished between  God  the  Spirit  and  mankind.  If  we  speak  of 
'  grace '  in  the  abstract  as  that  which  is  communicated  to  us 
by  God  for  our  souPs  health  and  salvation,  we  mean  the  Hu- 
man Nature  of  the  GoD-Man ;  and  to  identify  the  Life  within 
us  with  the  Life-Giver  is  no  less  inexact  in  reference  to  our 
supernatural  than  to  our  natural  relations  with  things  and  Persons 
Invisible. 

So  also  with  the  gift  of  Illumination.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
gift  coming  primarily  from  God,  and  specially  administered  by 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Godhead.  But  it  is  no  less  certainly 
administered  to  us,  not  by  any  immediated  operation  of  the  Spirit 
upon  us,  but  by  the  communication  of  Christ  Himself  to  us. 
The  Day- Spring  from  on  high,  that  visited  the  earth  for  three- 
and-thirty  years  with  the  Brightness  of  His  rising,  yet  illuminates 
by  His  Presence  those  on  whom  He  shines.  That  was  the  True 
Light,  which,  coming  into  the  world,  lighteth  every  man.  He  is 
the  Light  of  the  whole  regenerated  world ;  and  it  is  by  His 
In-dwelling,  not  by  any  mere  intellectual  operation  of  the  mind, 
that  the  Christian  reaches  to  high  knowledge  of  things  Divine. 
*'  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  : 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  ....  But  we  have  the  mind 
q/*  Christ.^'  Such  a  participation  in  the  mind  of  Christ  have 
all  who  have  been  united  to  His  undivided  Manhood ;  and  it  is 
retained  and  developed  according  as  that  union  is  renewed,  by 
which  the  children  of  God  are  made  more  and  more  one  with  the 
Son  of  God,  "  Him  that  is  true,"  Who  said  of  Himself,  *'  I 
am  the  Truth."  "Of  His  fulness  have  we  all  received;"  and  a 
portion  of  that  fulness  is  the  gift  of  illumination,  whereby,  in 
Himself  He  "  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know 
Him,"  and  "  discern  spiritual  things."  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
same  objection  which  we  made  just  now,  applies  here  also.  In 
pointing  to  the  Final  Cause,  we  teach  those  not  otherwise  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  the  Faith,  to  overlook  the  Media- 
ting Cause ;  and  they  naturally  go  on  to  substitute  a  communi- 
cation of  pure  Spirit  with  spirit — the  Spirit  of  God  with  the 
spirit  of  man — for  the  mediated  intercourse  by  which  Christ 
dwelling  within  us  is  the  Substance  of  Knowledge  as  well  as  of 
Holiness. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  our  position  with  regard  to 
modes  of  expression,  which  though  they  will  bear  a  correct  inter- 
pretation, are  yet,  to  say  the  least  of  it  injudicious,  because  they 
do  not  present  the  all-important  relation  between  us  and  the  Hu- 
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manity  of  Christ  in  so  strong  and  plain  a  lights  as  it  should  always 
be  our  endeavour  to  do. 

But  when  once  the  subject  has  been  placed  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  many  very  common  modes  of  speaking  and  writing  will 
recur  to  his  memory  as  illustrative  of  the  position  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  establish,  and  which  are  even  less  excusable. 

We  shall  observe,  in  conclusion,  upon  one  of  these  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  peculiarly  irreverent^  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  in  preaching.  We  take  up  a  volume  of  sermons  which 
happens  to  lie  on  our  table,  and  the  very  first  contains  an  illustration 
to  the  point.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  author  further  than 
to  say  that  he  belongs  to  what  is  usually  called  the  *'very  High 
Church  School,^'  and  has  done  good  service  in  the  Church  as  well  as 
a  parish  Priest  as  an  author.  His  words  are  these :  ^^And  may  that 
Holy  Spirit  Who  so  sanctified  the  Humanity  of  our  Incarnate 
God,  in  the  womb  of  the  Ever  Virgin,  and  so  dwelt  without  mea- 
sure in  Him  Whose  second  anointing  to  His  three-fold  office  of 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  took  place  after  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  holy  flood  of  Jordan,  that  in  Him  was  found  no 
sin,  while  by  Him  was  rendered  that  perfect  obedience  to  which 
His  Godhead  gave  the  infinite  merit  of  a  full  propitiatory  satisfac- 
tion,— may  that  Holy  Spirit,  Whose  grace  rebounds  from  Christ 
our  Head,  upon  all  His  true  living  members,  be  so  with  us  in  our 
meditation  on  these  sacred  themes,  in  this  holy  week,  that  on  our 
coming  down  from  this  mount  of  blessing,  our  lives  may  be  radiant 
with  the  Divine  Presence,  and  shine  with  its  glory,  as  did  the  face 
of  Moses  in  old  time.'^ 

In  another  writer  of  higher  dignity,  but  who  would  probably 
shrink  from  being  called  "  High  Church,^'  the  "  exordium'*  con- 
cludes, '^  In  order  to  receive  any  practical  advantage  from  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  it  will  be  necessary  to  accompany  our  meditations 
with  strict  and  candid  self-examination,  and  with  fervent  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  illumination,  direction,  and  strength  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  May  He  mercifully  vouchsafe  to  us  His  blessing, 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake.'' 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  multiply  such  forms  of  Invocation, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  The  type  of  them  may  be  taken  from  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  first  Sermon  on  the  Mission  of  the  Comforter : 
"  May  He  open  my  lips  to  speak  the  truth !  and  may  He  carry 
that  truth  with  power  and  with  conviction  to  your  hearts." 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  passages  like  these  which  are, 
excepting  the  last,  taken  from  popular  sermons,  are  likely  to 
be  studied  expressions  of  the  belief  of  those  who  wrote  them :  at  the 
utmost  we  would  only  take  them  as  showing  the  writers'  tone 
of  mind  when  contemplating  the  work  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  yet  our  conviction  is  strong  that  the  idea  represented  by  these 
expressions  is  not  warranted  either  by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
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or  of  unimpeachable  example.  For,  allowing  that  great  benefit 
may  result  from  preaching, — and  we  fully  believe  it  to  be  an 
instrument  in  God's  hands  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  the 
strengthening  and  comfort  of  the  baptized,  and  the  recalling  of  the 
lapsed — yet  we  cannot  but  ask,  where  is  it  told  us  that  God  the 
Holy  Spieit  operates  directly  upon  men^s  understanding,  or  will, 
or  faith,  by  applying  to  them  the  exhortation  or  instruction  which 
falls  upon  their  outward  ears  from  the  pulpit  ?  If  the  preacher  be 
devout  and  earnest,  he  has  indeed  prepared  his  sermon  in  virtue  of 
his  oflSce  as  a  pastor  of  Christ^s  flock;  and  that  office  does, 
no  doubt,  give  to  his  teaching  so  prepared  an  efficacy  which  no 
mere  lay  instruction  would  have.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
offices  of  our  own  Church,  or  in  those  of  the  Church  at  large,  or  in 
Holy  Scripture,  which  justifies  so  very  definite  an  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  that  we  allude  to :  as  definite,  be  it  remem- 
bered, as  the  Invocation  by  which  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
sought  at  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  in  the  ancient  Liturgies  and  at 
Holy  Baptism  in  our  own  Prayer  Book,  for  the  realization  to  us  of 
Christ's  Sacramental  Presence.  Some  may  think  this  sort  of 
criticism  very  trivial ;  but  to  such  wt  would  reply,  that  if  these 
things  are  not  quite  right,  they  are  certainly  very  wrong ;  and  an 
usage  cannot  be  accounted  trivial  which  does  in  truth  so  far  prac- 
tically influence  those  accustomed  to  it,  that  the  more  devout  never 
fail  to  bow  their  heads  in  token  of  reverent  assent  to  the  preacher's 
invocation.  If  such  language  were  but  wrong  in  theory  it  would 
be  by  no  means  unimportant,  but  when  it  leads  to  we  know  not 
what  errors  in  the  practical  religion  of  the  uninstructed,  it  becomes 
too  serious  to  be  thought  of  lightly. 

But  let  not  any  think  that  such  cautiousness  about  language  as 
we  have  suggested  is  unnecessary.  The  right  use  of  language 
in  Divine  things  can  be  no  trifle,  even  if  we  look  at  it  only  as 
a  question  of  reverence,  for  who  would  willingly  speak  words  that 
are  not  true  respecting  a  Person  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity  ? 
But  it  is  doubly  necessary,  in  these  days  of  controversy  and  unbe- 
lief, for  all  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  about  the  words  that  they 
use  as  to  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead;  for  a  want  of  exactness  may 
easily  mislead  a  generation  only  too  ready  to  exaggerate  by  their 
OMm  reasonings  any  mistakes  into  which  others  may  lead  them,  and 
to  make  a  comparatively  unimportant  error  the  nucleus  of  wild 
heresy,  or  the  foundation  of  bad  morals.  And  as  regards  the 
latter,  the  question  we  have  been  considering  is  one  of  considerable 
importance.  For  it  can  never  be  stated  too  often  or  too  strongly, 
that  the  acting  principle  of  all  Christian  ethics  is  to  be  found 
in  the  relation  between  an  All-holy  God  and  our  Christian  nature. 
The  baptized  become  holy  and  wise  not  through  anything  that  they 
of  themselves  as  men  are  able  to  efi'ect,  but  by  what  they  can 
do  through  the  gift  of  God  assisting  them.     And  if  that  gift  of 
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God  is — ^as  the  Homily  before  qtioted  states  that  it  is — the  Bodjr 
and  Blood  of  Christ;  that  is,  the  Human  Nature  of  Chbisv 
indwelling  within  us;  it  must  be  certain  that  all  our  practical 
teaching  and  our  practical  efforts  as  to  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  recovery  of  penitents,  or  the  building  up  of  mature 
Christians,  must  tend  in  one  direction, — ^the  full  developmoit 
of  the  Sacramental  system.  And  we  will  conclude  with  saying, 
that  any  mode  of  teaching  which  does, — as  we  think  that  does 
which  we  deprecate, — ^introduce  a  needless  obscurity  into  that 
system,  hinders  the  efficient  use  of  a  great  moral  power  which  God 
Himself  has  appointed  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  His  Priesthood, 
a  lever  capable  of  moving  the  world. 


DR.  LUSHINGTON'S  JUDGMENT. 

The  Jdoming  Post,  December  6/A,  1855.    Westerton  v.  Liddell> 
Clerk,  &c. 

In  a  crowded  court,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  sensitively 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  long  expected  decision,  did  the 
^udge  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  London  pronounce  judgment, 
in  the  well-known  case  of  Westerton  v.  LiddelL  The  decision  had 
been  anxiously  waited  for,  and  expected  with  great  interest*  That 
it  has  resulted  in  some  disappointment  few  will  gainsay, — disap- 
pointment, that  an  English  Judge  should  treat  such  weighty 
matters  in  the  spirit  of  a  partizan,  and  be  so  blinded  by  prejudice, 
and  eager  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  mob,  as  in  a  solemn  court  of 
justice,  to  lay  down  principles  as  undeniably  true,  which  he  shrank 
from  applying  to  the  case  before  him,  and  when  unable  to  meet 
facts  which  made  against  his  preconceived  opinions,  deliberately 
pass  them  over,  and  bolster  up  by  precedents  without  the  slightest 
legal  value,  mixed  with  claptrap  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Protestant  public,  a  decision,  which  can  only  grieve  thoughtful 
and  religious  men  of  all  schools,  and  which,  if  eventually  ratified, 
must  cause  greater  confusion  in  the  Church  at  large  than  we  have 
ever  yet  witnessed. 

We  propose  very  briefly  to  note  a  few  of  the  most  glaring  dis- 
crepancies and  contradictions  of  this  ^' Judgment,^^  and  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  duties  of  Churchmen  under  it. 

There  were  many  points  on  which  separate  judgment  was  passed. 
At  S.  Paulas  the  wooden  altar,  the  cross,  and  candlesticks  upon  it, 
the  credence  table,  and  the  various  altar-cloths, — at  S.  Bamabas^^ 

'  We  take  no  account  of  tbe  question  of  the  "  Ten  Commandments/'  as  of  no 
consequence  one  way  or  the  other. 
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the  stone  altar,  and  ita  hangings,  the  rood-screen,  the  two  crosses, 
the  credence  table,  the  candlesticks,  had  all  excited  the  Protestant 
spleen  of  Mr.Westerton,  and  were  doomed  by  him  at  one  fell  swoop 
to  destruction.  The  courts  however,  refused  to  gratify  his  malice  in 
all  points,  and  he  will  be  denied  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  tearing 
down  the  altar  at  S.  PauVs,  while  he  must  still  endure  the  sight  of 
the  candlesticks,  and  should  he  ever  enter  S.  Barnabas^  be  separated 
by  the  rood-screen  and  braaen  gates  from  the  officiating  clergy. 
Thus  he  has  still  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with,  and  we  may 
thank  him  for  having  established  two  points. 

1.  That  candlesticks  on  the  altar  are  permissible  in  parish 
churches. 

2,  That  there  is  no  law  against  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
nave  by  a  screen. 

These  are  our  gains,  points  which  will  not  be  argued  again, 
made  ours  by  the  unwilling  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  stone  altars  and  credences  are  illegal, 
and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  have  the  sign  of  salvation  displayed  in  our  churches : 
whether  the  cross  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  outside,  the  judgment 
eayeth  not.  We  are  told,  too,  that  we  must  only  use  one  covering 
for  the  altar.  These  then  are  the  questions  for  the  superior  courts, 
for  these  only  are  the  subjects  of  the  decree  against  which  the 
appeal  is  lodged, — and  which  decree  alone  will  form  the  subject 
matters  of  future  argument.  And  these  points  vary  in  importance. 
It  might  have  been  consistent  with  our  duty  to  the  Church  to 
have  been  quiet  under  an  infringement  on  our  liberty,  in  abandoning 
credence  tables  and  a  successive  series  of  altar-cloths,  but  we 
confess  that  there  is  no  room  for  acquiescence  when  we  are  told  to 
tear  down  the  blessed  symbol  of  the  Holy  One,  and  to  desecrate 
that  altar  on  which  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  has  been  so  solemnly 
ofiered,  and  before  which  so  many  faithful  hearts  have  proved 
the  exceeding  blessedness  of  His  presence,  Who  is  the  Fulness 

of  joy- 
It  is  clear  the  whole  question  of  the  altar  must  be  re-argued. 
Dr.  Lushington  simply  acquiesced  in  the  Judgment  of  Sir  H.  J. 
Tust.  But  that  judgment  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  given  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  An  immoveable  stone  altar  had  been 
erected  without  a  faculty  against  the  wishes  of  the  incumbent,  and 
Sir  H.J.  Fust  refused  to  sanction  it.  It  does  not  want  much 
legal  acumen  to  see  that  this  is  very  different  from  removing  one 
put  up  years  ago  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  Incumbent,  and 
Churchwardens,  which  has  been  solemnly  consecrated,  regularly 
used,  and  no  exception  taken  against  it,  till  Mr.  Westerton  was 
borne  into  power  by  the  united  efforts  of  Dissenters,  Radicals, 
et  id  genus  omne.  That  a  stone  altar  per  se  offends  Protestant 
prejudices  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  at  Havering-at-Bower  Mr. 
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Falkner  celebrates  before  a  stone  altar,  and  tbat  two  of  the  most 
Protestant  ministers  in  London — ^the  incumbents  of  Trinity  Church, 
Little  Queen  Street,  and  S.  PauPs,  Bermondsey  (we  are  informed,) 
have  allowed  stone  altars  to  remain  in  their  churches.  It  seems 
preposterous  too,  though  altars  are  not  ornaments,  to  allow  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  to  guide  the  latter,  and  not  to  affect 
the  former,  not  to  mention  the  direction  respecting  ^'chancels 
remaining  as  in  times  past/'  And  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
in  the  second  year  of  Edward  stone  altars  were  used.  Hooper  did 
not  raise  the  question  till  the  fourth. 

We  cannot  then  but  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appad 
will  allow  these  considerations  to  have  weight,  and  that  they  will 
not  shock  the  religious  feelings  of  thousands  by  the  removal  of 
that  which  has  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  by 
the  worshippers  of  S.  Barnabas',  whilst  the  same  structures  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  other  churches.  Nothing  but  the  wildest  con* 
fusion  can  ensue  from  the  interference  of  the  courts  in  these 
matters.  Clergymen  of  all  schools  use  stone  altars.  A  Court  of 
Equity,  which  professes  to  take  a  wide  view,  cannot  surely  sanction 
their  removal,  or  gratify  private  malice,  by  ruling  that  what  is  al- 
lowed elsewhere  is  illegal  at  S.  Barnabas'.  If  the  Protestant  party 
had  really  been  in  earnest  in  their  preference  for  wood,  they  would 
first  have  removed  the  stone  structures  from  their  own  churches. 
Then,  after  having  made  this  sacrifice,  they  would  have  come  with 
clean  hands  into  court.  As  it  is,  one  is  disgusted  at  the  imperti- 
nent dishonesty  with  which  they  denounce  stone  altars  at  S.  Bar- 
nabas' and  straightway  in  their  own  churches  celebrate  the  Holy 
Mysteries  upon  them. 

2.  Amid  cheerings,  ever  indecorous  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
strangely  unintelligible  considering  the  matter  in  hand,  did  Dr. 
Lushington  come  to  the  conclusion  that ''  the  Crosses  in  S.  Paul's 
and  S.  Barnabas'  are  not  warranted  by  law.'*  What  there  was 
here,  to  call  for  exultation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  But  the 
offence  of  the  Cross  has  not  ceased.  It  is  now  a  stumbling-block 
to  Christians,  and  instead  of  glorying  in  it,  they  are  come  to  hate 
it.  But  as  it  is  in  this  part  of  his  judgment  Dr.  Lushington  is 
greatest,  and  deals  forth  most  oracularly  his  platitudes  about  idol* 
atry,  &c. ;  it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  it  a  little  more  closely,  and 
to  expose  its  inconsistences.  Pressed  by  the  argument  of  counsel^ 
that  the  second  year  of  King  Edward's  reign,  was  the  period  in 
which  he  was  to  look  for  precedents,  after  professing  his  inability 
to  discover  any  ornaments  of  the  Church  in  use  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  at  that  time,  he  instituted  what  he  called  a  contem- 
poraneous inquiry.  But  mark  the  inconsistency  of  this  Judge, ''  I 
am  well  aware,"  he  says,  "  of  the  irresistible  argument,  that  the 
last  statute  of  Uniformity,  by  referring  to  the  first  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  excluded  not  only  the  second  Book  of  Common 
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Prayer,  but  everything  else  effected  in  the  interval  between  1549 
and  1662j  whether  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  canons  which  could 
.or  might  have  altered  what  existed  in  1549,  and  consequently  I  am 
equally  well  aware,  that  nothing  done  from  1549  to  1662,  however 
lawful  during  that  period,  has  in  itself  force  or  binding  authority  after 
the  statute  of  1662  came  into  operation."  Now  as  Churchmen  have 
always  contended  for  this,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  an  ecclesiastical 
court  not  disposed  to  favour  them,  driven  into  acknowledging  its 
truth ;  but  what  are  they  to  say  to  the  singular  perverseness  of  a 
Judge,  who  deliberately  gives  judgment  founded  on  precedents, 
every  one  of  them  drawn  from  the  very  period  which  he  specially 
refuses  to  acknowledge  as  of  any  force  at  all,  and  chooses  to  ig- 
nore the  fact,  that  when  the  first  Prayer  Book  was  issued,  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward,  Crosses  existed  in  churches  ?  He  talks  of 
the  difficulty  of  proving  their  introduction  into  churches  at  that 
time.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult,  for  this  simple  reason,  they  had 
never  been  removed.  Evidence  of  this  was  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  defendant's  counsel  in  the  inventories  of  articles  in  churches 
made  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  but  he  resolutely  ignored  it.  No, 
he  would  begin  with  the  third  year  of  King  Edward,  when  images 
were  destroyed,  and  though  crosses  are  not  images,  there  is  little 
doubt  they  shared  the  fate  of  images.  He  argues  speciously,  that 
the  Bishops  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  would  not  have  pressed  the 
removal  of  crosses,  had  they  not  been  convinced  they  had  been 
taken  away  in  that  of  Edward.  Doubtless  they  had  been  so  re- 
moved, in  many  instauces,i  but  not,  we  repeat,  in  the  second  year 
of  that  King,  so  that  all  the  private  opinions  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Calvinistic  Bishops,  canons  of  1571,  &c,,  are  worth  nothing  at  all. 
What  an  absurdity  is  it,  first  to  say,  the  doings  between  1549  and 
1662  are  no  guides,  and  then  to  order  crosses  to  be  removed  because 
precedents  between  1549  and  1662  are  against  them. 

And  here  we  must  note  the  unfair  use  made  of  an  opinion  given 
some  years  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  That  Prelate  certainly 
decided  against  another  trivial  ornament  of  the  Altar  because  it 
was  not  specifically  described  as  part  of  the  appropriated  Altar 
Furniture,  but  he  did  not  propose  to  carry  out  that  principle  to  the 
less  sacred  parts  of  the  Church,  as  Dr.  Lushington  would  infer. 
The  distinction  is  a  very  obvious  one.  His  judgment  would  go 
against  the  lawfulness  of  a  Cross  upon  the  Altar ;  but  not  against  a 
Cross  over  a  Screen,  or  a  Pedestal  over  an  Altar,  just  as  though  he 
admitted  that  there  is  no  authority  for  Vases  of  Flowers  on  the 
Altar,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  sanction  flowers  and  ever- 
greens in  other  portions  of  the  church. 

And  now  again,  mark  the  inconsistency  of  the  Judge.  He  has 
established  a  principle,  which  he  is  afraid  to  apply,  and  has  arrived 

^  Yet  that  Crosses  existed  in  the  English  churches  in  Edward's  reign  is  clear  from 
Calvin's  letter  to  Knox,  quoted  in  Cosin's-Works,  Vol.  v.  p.  441. 
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at  his  conclusions  by  adopting  precedents,  which  he  owns  are 
worthless.  The  usual  reward  of  crooked  courses  awaits  him* 
These  precedentS|  on  which  he  relies^  tell^  he  feels,  against  candle-^ 
sticks.  King  Edward  subsequently  to  the  second  year  of  his  reign^ 
prohibited  lights  on  the  "  Lobd's  Board/' — in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  they  were  not  used  in  the  parish  churches,  in  Laud's 
day  they  were  called  innovations.  If  we  are  to  have  nothing,  save 
what  was  distinctly  ordered  by  parliament,^  in  the  second  year  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  why  are  candlesticks,  respecting  which  there  is 
no  parliamentary  injunction,  to  remain?  Because,  according  to 
Dr.  Lushington,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  interfere  with  the 
practices  of  Cathedrals  and  Chapel  Royals,  and  he  clearly  sees  that 
there  cannot  be  one  law  for  cathedrals,  and  another  for  parish 
churches.^  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  jadge  who  will  not  pot 
into  force,  what  he  believes  to  be  law,  because  of  the  consequences  F 

8.  And  now  a  few  words  on  the  minor  questions  of  credence^ 
tables,  and  altar-cloths.  How  we  are  to  conform  to  the  rubrics 
regulating  the  oblations,  without  something  of  the  kind  of  credences 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  hope  this  rubric  will  be  pressed 
in  the  higher  court,  more  than  it  was  in  the  consistorial : — and 
with  regard  to  the  altar-cloths ;  if  Dr.  Lushington  is  right,  we  are 
hencef(^h  only  to  use  one.  But  surely  no  one  of  ordinary  can«> 
dour  and  intelligence  will  believe  that  he  is  right.  The  meaning  of 
the  Kubrics  and  Canons  in  prescribing  certain .  necessary  furniture 
as  a  '^  decent  Communion  Table,''  "  a  Carpet  of  silk,"  '^  a  fair  linen 
Cloth,"  ''  a  Chest  for  Alms,"  to  be  provided  "  at  the  charge  of  the 
Parish'^  can  never  have  been  to  repress  or  limit  the  liberality  of  the 
feithful :  they  order  not  the  maximum,  but  minimum.  It  is  ordered 
that  there  shall  be  one  Alms-Chest  and  one  large  Prayer  Book  in 
every  church.  Is  Dr.  Lushington  prepared  to  issue  his  monition 
for  the  removal  of  all  beyond  that  number  f  With  what  consist*- 
ency  then  can  he  order  the  removal  of  all  altar- vestments  but  one  f 
Or  since  he  has  admitted  that  all  that  excess  of  ornamentation 
lavished  on  the  Communion  Table  at  S.  Paul's,  beyond  the  ^^  Re- 
gulation" standard  of  simple  '^  decency"  does  not  make  it  unlawful ; 
how  can  a  certain  amount  of  embroidery  on  a  fair  linen  cloth  bring 
it  into  the  category  of  unlawfulness  ? 

Further,  what  on  this  principle  can  he  say  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal custom  of  hanging  altars  with  black  during  Lent?  There 
is  scarcely  a  parish  church  in  London,  where  things  go  on  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,  as  of  erst,  ''  when  George  III.  was  King," 
where  }»otestant  eyes  are  not  offended  by  crosses  and  candlesticks, 
nor  protestant  ears  wounded,  by  chants  and  intonations,  where  pro- 
testant  clerks  respond  dolefully  to  protestant  parsons,  and  protestant 

^  On  this  principle  ail  organs  mnst  be  removed. 

3  We  commend  this  part  of  the  Judgment  to  those  ^vko  allow  moaical  senrices  in 
cathedrals,  and  oppose  them  in  panih  churches. 
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fiarisbioners  doze  through  prbtestant  sermons,  in  prot^stfeint'  pews, 
where  this  obtaineth  not.  Imagine  the  fury  of  Ghureh wardens,  at 
being  told  they  must  alter  their  customs.  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  them,  steadily  resisting  **  papistical  and-traetarum  mr 
novations/'  which  would  deprire  their  churches  of  their  saUe  WMd» 
in  Lent,  or  at  royal  mournings.  We  would  renture  to  suggest; 
that  a  list  should  be  submitted  to  the  court,  of  all  churches  in 
which  black  or  violet  hangings  are  substituted*  for  the  usual  altar 
covering,  during  Lent.  We  should  probably  be  surprised  at  their 
number.  And  any  change  of  covering  goes  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  Dr.  Lushington's  decision,  while  the  eager  way  in  which  he 
snaps  np  the  Bishop's  clear  right  of  settling  any  controversy  re* 
specting  the  altar  covering,  restricting  it  to  the  settlement  of  any 
question  regarding  the  stuff,  is  noteworthy  and  characteristic. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  conceive  that  none  but  an  ecclesiasttca) 
court  could  have  given  utterance  to  such  a  crude,  ilUdigested,  in- 
consistent, dishonest,  judgment  as  Dr.  Lushington^s.  Following 
the  hint  of  a  certain  Archdeacon,  he  has  aimed  at  satisfying  the 
public,  rather  than  at  doing  justice,  and  he  has  his  reward.  But 
what  will  the  ultraprotestant  faction  say  of  him,  should  he  ever  b« 
compelled  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  "  vestment  or  cope.'*  He  not 
obscurely  intimated,  that  the  law  respecting  the  ornaments  of 
ministers  was  clearly  expressed  in  King  Edward's  first  book.  *'  I 
apprehend,''  he  says,  ''  it  to  be  clear,  that  as  orders  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  book  regulating  the  ornaments  of  ministers,  refer- 
ence so  far  as  relates  to  the  ornaments  of  ministers  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  first  book  alone.'*  Think  of  that,  Mr.  Westerton,  think 
of  that — what  if  your  ill-tempered  folly  not  only  establishes  can- 
dlesticks, and  roodscreens,  but  eventually  introduces  at  S.  Paul's 
and  S.  Barnabas',  chasubles  and  copes  I 

One  word  upon  the  duty  of  Churchmen.  Not  to  speak  of  look- 
ing to  higher  sources  of  aid,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  our 
bounden  duty,  to  help  in  this  strife.  We  may  not  individually 
approve  of  all  done  at  S.  Barnabas',  but  can  we  tamely  stand  by, 
and  see  the  Cross  surrendered  to  the  i^orant  prejudice,  and  unholy 
malice  of  a  mob?  The  cause  is  a  common  one.  The  wealthy 
parishioners  of  S.  Paul's  cannot  need  the  pecuniary  assistance  of 
their  poorer  brcfthren,  but  we  can  help  them  by  prayers,  by  saying 
a  word  for  them  in  social  intercourse,  by  collecting  information  on 
the  disputed  points  which  their  zealous  counsel  may  put  into  shape, 
at  the  further  stages  of  this  suit.  Let  us  not  be  cast  down  by  the 
decision.  Mr.  Westerton  is  not  victoriousyet,— if  there  be  law  or 
justice  in  England,  we  must  prevail  at  last.  Our  feeling  at  this 
judgment,  should  be  pity  and  contempt,  pity  for  the  judge  who  ha< 
so  degraded  his  high  office,  contempt  for  the  reasonings  and  argu- 
ments he  employed*  We  have  only  to  ask  for  the  carrying  out  the 
principles  he  enunciated,  to  ensure  success. 

VOL.  XVIII.  p 
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And  even  in  the  eictreme  case  of  our  eventaally  losing,  our 
coarse  will  be  made  more  clear.  We  must  retaliate.  Obstinate 
puritans,  and  comfortable  London  Rectors,  who  now  contemptuously 
pooh-pooh  S.  Barnabas',  and  are  thankful  there  are  no  such  ques.- 
tions  raised  in  their  parishes,  and  so  by  their  lukewarmness  en- 
courage  the  Westertons  of  the  day,  must  learn  that  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton's  judgment  has  a  sting  for  them.  We  must  make  an  example 
of  some  of  them,  for  cdebrating  the  Eucharist  in  a  surplice. 
Whatever  the  vestment  be,  it  is  not  the  surplice,  testibus  Dr.  Bay- 
ford  and  Dr.  Lushington.  This  they  may  some  day  find  to  their 
cost, — ^not  to  speak  of  many  other  points  in  which  thejr  flagrantly 
transgress  the  law.  We  have  no  wish  to  disturb  them,  if  they  will 
let  us  alone,  but  if  they  will  not,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
But  till  the  unlikely  consummation  of  our  final  defeat  has  taken 
place,  we  would  counsel  moderation  and  confidence.  It  is  impos- 
sible, we  repeat,  that  a  judgment  founded  on  prejudice,  the  speech 
of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  decree  of  a  judge  (for  what  relevance 
to  the  law  of  the  case  had  that  grand  flourish  about  secessions  to 
Rome  ?)  and  which  in  whatever  shape  it  is  finally  ratified  by  the 
supreme  court,  will  afiect  the  whole  country, — can  be  allowed  to 
stand.  That  court  professedly  takes  wide  views,  and  will  not  al- 
low the  boundaries  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  narrowed. 
How  can  it  permit  a  judgment  to  stand,  which  materially  restricts 
that  liberty  and  does  violence  to  the  religious  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  many  thousands  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  one  whole  school  in 
short,  of  those,  into  which  she  is  said  to  be  divided  ;  a  judgment 
founded  on  no  law  and  enforced  by  precedents  the  judge  al- 
lows to  be  worthless — a  judgment  which  will  introduce  confusion 
into  hundreds  of  quiet  parishes,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
there  is  no  room  in  English  churches  for  the  sign  of  redemption, 
while  the  vanities  of  heraldry^  and  symbols  of  family  pride  are 
gladly  welcomed — a  judgment  which  if  carried  out  must  result 
in  the  displacing  external  as  well  as  all  internal  crosses^  and 
in  obliterating  every  distinctive  mark  of  our  worship  of  the  Cru- 
cified,— a  judgment  which  crushes  and  chills  the  deepest  in- 
stinct of  the  religious  heart,  which  prompts  it  to  offer  of  its  best 
to  God,  and  to  surround  His  altar  with  the  costliest  offer- 
ings ;  a  judgment  which  would  tie  us  down  to  the  worst  excesses 
of  irreverent  times,  and  ignore  the  fact,  that  when  after  years  of 
spiritual  anarchy,  the  Church  of  England  once  again  lifted  up  her 
head,  her  Rulers  well  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  did  deliber- 
ately and  of  free  choice,  decide  in  solemn  synod,  that  they  would 
not  return  to  the  irregularities  either  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  latter 
years  of  Edward,  but  established  as  their  model  for  the  arrange- 

'  "  YoQ  place  the  lion  and  unicorn  in  yonr  churches,  and  cast  out  our  Saviour,*' 
was  the  triumphant  retort  of  an  uneducated  Romanist  to  one  who  was  tannting  her 
with  idolatry. 
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ment  of  their  churches,  the  ornaments  thereof,  and  vestments  of 
the  priests,  the  directions  of  that  first  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  was  an  embodiment  of  the  true  principles  of  the  English 
Reformation,  before  that  Reformation  had  run  riot,  and  the  Catho- 
lic character  of  our  church  been  marred  by  Calvinism,  That  grand 
principle,  for  which  a  martyr  shed  his  blood,  and  noble -hearted 
men  wore  away  weary  lives  in  prison  cells,  was  deliberately  adopted 
by  our  ancestors,  and  we  cannot  surrender  it.  A  judgment  which 
contravenes  it  must  soon  be  brought  to  nought,  "  Heaviness  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 


MR.  THACKERAY^S  NOVELS. 

Mr.  Thackeray^ s  writings  diflfer  from  those  of  his  great  contem- 
poraries in  presenting  a  more  limited,  and  therefore  in  some  re- 
spects an  easier,  field  for  criticism.  Not  indeed  that  this  limitation 
consists  in  the  range  of  characters  introduced,  or  in  the  fulness  of 
the  analysis  to  which  they  are  submitted  :  in  both  these  respects 
no  one  is  more  comprehensive.  But  each  of  his  great  novels  is  a 
complete  and  self-contained  exhibition  of  his  peculiar  characteristics. 
His  genius  delights  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength  on  each 
successive  occasion,  and  to  exhaust  the  whole  treasury  of  its  re- 
sources in  every  single  effort.  Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis,  and  the 
Newcomes,  stand  intellectually  on  one  great  table  land.  Our 
judgment  of  their  author  will  not  materially  differ  whether  one,  or 
the  other,  or  all  of  them,  contribute  the  materials  for  its  formation. 
There  is  therefore  little  room  for  that  "  chronicle  of  progress  " 
which  commonly  forms  a  considerable  item  in  the  critical  task. 
There  is  no  continuous  advancement  from  book  to  book :  the  leap 
is  taken  at  once  from  isolated  sketches  and  studies  of  details,  to  the 
comprehensive  and  finished  picture.  The  writer  of  the  "  Snob 
Papers,"  and  the  ballads  of  "  Pleaseman  X,"  becomes  at  once  the 
author  of  ''Vanity  Fair." 

The  form  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray^s  longer  novels  have,  with  one 
exception,  appeared,  is  suited  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  peculiar 
features  of  his  style.  Publication  in  monthly  parts  was  not  indeed 
an  introduction  of  his  own,  but  he  is  the  only  writer  of  the  many 
who  have  adopted  it,  to  whom  it  has  not  been  a  positive  injury. 
It  has  been  so  most  of  all  to  its  inventor.  Mr.  Dickens^  works 
usually  depend  for  a  portion  of  their  interest,  on  an  involved  plot, 
and  an  exciting  narrative.  Attractions  of  this  description  must  be 
in  a  measure  interfered  with,  by  a  publication  at  lengthened  in- 
tervals.  The  reader  has  to  pause  at  the  commencement  of  every 
montb^  and  bethink  himself  of  the  precise  comphcation  in  which  he 
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kft  the  characters  at  the  end  of  the  last  number ;  and  when  this 
process  has  to  be  repeated  some  twenty  times^  and  spread  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  if  by  the  time 
he  reaches  the  close,  his  first  excitement  has  somewhat  cooled 
down,  and  ha  is  able  to  regard  with  equanimity,  a  denouement 
which  has  been  so  long  in  its  arrival.  In  fact,  a  really  good  novel 
of  this  class,  ought  to  be  read  with  as  little  interruption  as  possi* 
ble.  To  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  our 
individuality  and  live  for  the  time  in  the  existence  of  a  hero  or 
a  heroine,  and  the  success  of  such  a  self-anuihiiaticm  is  neces- 
sarily impaired  by  an  intermediate  return  to  our  own  interests,  or 
our  neighbour's  concerns.  Nor  is  the  effect  upon  the  readers  the 
only  vicious  result  of  this  method  of  publication.  If  it  were,  it 
would  be  of  less  consequence,  for  the  remedy  would  be  in  our  own 
hands,  and  we  might  postpone  our  perusal  of  the  work  until  after 
its  completion.  But  unfortunately  there  is,  almost  necessarily,  a 
corresponding  influence  exercised  upon  the  author,  which  exhibits 
itself  in  such  an  arrangement  of  events,  as.  shall  distribute  at  least 
one,  of  average  excitement,  to  each  monthly  p«rt,  a  plan  which 
'secures  indeed  the  reader's  attention  to  them  as  they  appear,  but 
can  hardly  be  conducive  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the  finished  whole. 
;  The  interest  which  Mr.  Thackeray  prefers  to  arouse,  is  of  a 
wholly  different  kind.  Neither  the  author  nor  the  reader  ever 
lose  themselves  in  the  fictitious  conceptions.  Instead  of  becoming 
for  a  time  the  hero  of  the  events  described,  the  reader  plays  the 
part  of  an  interested  friend,  and  the  author  that  of  a  sympathising, 
but  slightly  satirical,  mutual  acquaintance.  It  is  this  which  gives 
such  an  air  of  reality  to  the  story,  and  at  the  same  time  renders 
the  breaks  in  it  unimportant.  We  return  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  we  call  upon  a  friend  whom  we  have 
not  seen  for  a  month,  and  whose  affairs  when  we  last  heard  of  them 
were  in  a  critical  position.  For  the  same  reason  the  author's 
frequent  appearance  in  his  own  person,  his  constant  pauses  to 
comment  upon  his  own  narrative,  appear  perfectly  in  keeping. 
We  «an  entertain  no  objection  to  talking  over  our  fi'iends'  x^arac- 
ters  and  circumstances  with  a  third  person;  when  he  criticises  them 
with  so  much  good  humour,  so  little  pretension,  and  such  an  evi- 
dent interest.    - 

.  A  second  point  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray  displays  an  unusual 
fidelity  to  nature,  iathe  arrangement  of  the  incidents.  In  ordinary 
novels,  every  thing  happens  (at  least  when  the  author  has  any 
reason  for  its  happening  at  all)  with  a  definite  purpose, — usually 
the  hindrance  or  advancement  of  the  hero's  marriage.  An  initio 
mate  connection  is  sustained  between  all  the  events  of  the  narrative^ 
and  the  most  trifling  occurrence  bears  directly  upon  the  final  result. 
Such  a  picture  of  life  is  based  upon  a  radical  misconception.  The 
action  of  circumstances  upon  fortune  is  usually  indirect*    Tlidr 
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true  sphere,  within  which  their  importance  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated, is  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  influence  which  they 
exert  upon  a  man's  ultimate  success,  acts  in  a  ratio  proportionate 
to  that  which  they  exercise  in  strengthening  or  impairing  the  qua- 
lifications which  tend  to  ensure  it.  A  recognition  of  this  truth  is 
found  only  in  the  highest  class  of  novelists,  nor  need  we  feel  any 
surprise  that  it  should  be  so,  if  we  consider  what  clearness  of  con- 
ception, and  skill  in  the  embodiment,  of  character,  is  required  for 
its  adequate  realization.  The  majority  prefer  to  enchain  the  atten- 
tion of  their  readers  by  an  ingenious  system  of  dovetailing  events 
into  one  another,  and  introducing  as  few  incidents  as  possible 
which  do  not  tend  directly  towards  the  catastrophe.  Mr.  Thackeray 
on  the  contrary  succeeds  in  investing  his  narrative  with  a  tho- 
roughly commonplace  air.  There  is  just  enough  continuous  interest 
to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  story,  and  no  more.  We  are  not 
diverted  from  the  characters  themselves  by  any  undue  prominence 
of  the  accessories  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  events  follow 
one  another,  each  in  succession  bringing  out  some  fresh  character- 
istic in  the  personages  of  the  tale,  but  having  little  connection 
between  themselves,  and  often  scarcely  influencing  the  progress  of 
the  story.  The  impression  of  reality  is  increased  by  the  length  of 
time  which  the  narrations  occupy.  They  read  like  biographies, 
and  not  merely  like  a  chapter  from  one ;  and  although  the  author 
is  too  consummate  a  master  of  his  art,  to  give  love  and  marriage 
no  place  on  his  canvass,  yet  they  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in 
relation  to  time.  They  are  the  key-note  still  to  the  strongest 
emotions,  the  most  abiding  memories,  the  fondest  hopes,  but  they 
are  not  the  absorbing  subject  of  conversation,  or  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  life. 

The  treatment  of  the  subordinate  characters  in  these  novels,  is  a 
further  illustration  of  what  has  been  said.  Instead  of  being 
grouped  round  the  hero  and  hemine,  like  a  Greek  chorus,  sympa- 
thising only  with  their  adventures,  and  having  no  history  of  their 
own,  except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  their 
appearance  on  the  stage,  they  appear  in  their  own  proper  individu- 
ality, play  their  part,  and  are  seen  no  more.  Which  of  these  two 
modes  of  representation  is  the  best  picture  of  life,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt.  Of  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom  men  are 
brought  in  contact,  how  many  are  there  who  have  any  real  influence 
over,  or  even  knowledge  of,  the  concerns  in  which  they  are  most 
nearly  interested?  The  contrast  between  the  two  methods  of 
treatment  will  be  seen  more  clearly  if  we  compare,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, the.  position  of  J.  J.  in  "  The  Newcomes,^^  with  the  offices 
he  would  probably  have  filled  in  an  ordinary  novel.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  slight  mystery  would  have  rested  over  his  birth ;  he  would 
ultimately  have  turned  out  to  be  the  elder  brother  of  the  Marquis 
of  Farintosh,  have  rescued  Ethel  from  that  alliance,  united  her  to 
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Clive^  {being  himself  hopelessly  in  love  with  her  all  the  while^) 
and  endowed  the  happy  pair  with  the  entire  unentailed  estates  of 
that  noble  house. 

To  the  truth  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  delineations  an  exception  has 
been  taken  by  a  writer  in  the  recently  published  volume  of  Cam* 
bridge  Essays.  Whilst  his  estimate  coincides  in  the  main  with  that 
which  we  have  just  put  before  our  readers^  he  objects  to  the  absence 
in  these  novels  of  anything  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
business  of  life.  He  notices  especially  the  instances  of  Greorge 
Warrington  and  Arthur  Pendennis.  They  are  barristers,  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  their  studies  or  their  practice;  literary  men,  and 
we  have  neither  the  history  of  their  works,  nor  recollections  of  their 
'*  table  talk."  The  critic  is  himself  a  barrister  of  no  very  long 
standing,  and  something  also  we  presume  of  a  literary  man,  and 
he  may  be  allowed  to  feel  some  indignation,  that  avocations  so  im- 
portant and  so  engrossing  as  they  probably  are  to  himself,  should 
play  such  a  subordinate  part  in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  But  never- 
theless the  noveUst  seems  to  us  to  have  the  juster  appreciation  of 
the  relative  value  of  business  and  pleasure  for  the  purpose  of  hia 
art.  That  purpose  is  to  represent  men  not  as  barristers,  as  authors, 
or  as  politicians,  but  Mmen;  to  select  for  illustration  not  those 
characteristics  which  they  share  with  their  brethren  of  the  same 
profession,  but  those  which  they  have  in  common  with  all  their 
fellows.  Where  then  are  these  characteristics  mostly  clearly  mani- 
fested ?  Not  surely  in  the  occupations  of  men,  so  much  as  in  their 
recreations, — including  under  this  term  the  whole  range  of  their 
favourite  pursuits  and  chosen  society.  In  their  choice  of  these, 
their  bearing  in  these,  lies  the  true  touchstone  of  their  character,  ' 
the  surest  evidence  of  what  they  really  are.  The  former  are,  more 
or  less,  imposed  by  necessity ;  the  latter  are  dictated  by  choice,  and 
it  is  they  which  call  forth  the  most  absorbing  interests,  the  most 
earnest  sympathies,  the  strongest  passions.  If  we  analyze  the 
vague  expectations  and  distant  hopes  which  usually  determine  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  they  are  not  so  much  the  abstract  desire  of 
winning,  for  their  own  sake,  the  highest  prizes  which  it  holds  out, 
as  the  secretly  cherished  expectation  that,  either  from  their  natural 
turn  for  the  pursuit,  or  from  the  incidental  advantages  under  which 
they  will  carry  it  on,  they  may  be  able  to  raise  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  above  absolute  dependence  on  their  labour,  to  command  a 
more  unfettered  choice  of  occupation,  and  to  surround  themselves 
with  a  circle  of  interests  of  their  own  creation.  Instances  indeed  of 
absorbing  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  or,  far  more  frequently, 
of  an  inability  in  later  years  to  shake  off,  even  when  desiring  to  do 
so,  the  trammels  of  a  ILfe-long  custom,  may  be  urged  as  conflicting 
with  this  view,  but  they  bear  upon  the  suttace  the  marks  of  being 
only  exceptional  cases,  the  one  the  result  of  the  overpowering  im-» 
pulse  of  genius,  the  other  of  new  and  unnatural  habits  generated 
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by  that  exclusiye  and  over-estimated  devotion  to  labour  whieh^  not* 
withstanding  its  many  advantages^  mast  be  ranked  amongst  the 
prominent  defects  of  our  nationd  character. 

We  think  therefore  that  novelists  have  judged  wisely  in  declin- 
ing the  attempt  to  found  the  main  interest  of  their  story  upon  the 
business  of  life.  Whether  wisely  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have 
so  declined.  When  Mr.  Warren  wished  to  write  a  legal  novel,  he 
chose  his  hero  from  among  those  classes  to  whom  law  is  a  luxury 
to  be  paid  for,  not  a  trade  to  live  by.  In  the  ''  Diary  of  a  late  Phy- 
sician,''  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  remember  to  a  Mediod 
Romance,  the  excitement  of  the  narratives  is  very  far  from  having 
a  strictly  medical  character.  In  *'  My  NoveP'  indeed  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  first  exception  mentioned  above ;  and  in  the  history 
of  Leonard  Fairfield  is  depicted  the  early  career  of  a  man  of  genius. 
But  it  forms  only  an  episode  in  the  narrative,  and  one  too  which 
excites  the  reader's  interest  mainly  because  his  literary  success  raises 
him  to  a  level  with  Helen  Digby.  We  may  notice  too  the  art  with 
which,  in  "  The  Newcomes,''  the  same  theory  is  illustrated.  The 
scenes  in  society,  have  Clive  for  their  principal  figure,  whilst  Ethel 
moves  through  them  as  part  of  the  stage  machinery.  The  fashion- 
able young  lady  is  a  professional  in  the  ball  room  and  an  amateur 
at  home,  and  when  play  becomes  work,  it  loses  its  value  for  the 
ends  of  the  story-teller.  This  is  the  main  secret  of  the  insurmount- 
able dulness  of  the  fashionable  novel. 

In  estimating  Mr.  Thackeray  as  a  painter  of  character,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  compare  him  with  his  great  contemporary — ^Dickens. 
The  manifest  diflerences  in  this  respect  which  exist  between  the  two 
novelists,  seem  to  spring  naturally  out  of  the  distinction  between 
humour  and  satire.  The  portraiture  of  a  writer  of  the  former 
class,  is  mainly  subjective.  Observation  will  indeed  supply  him 
with  materials,  on  which  to  exercise  his  fancy,  but  his  own  mind 
will  tinge  them  with  prismatic  colours,  and  mvest  them  with  dis- 
tinctive attributes.  The  air  of  reality  which  they  may  bear  is  not 
the  result  of  our  recognition  of  them  as  representatives  of  classes 
with  which  we  are  daily  brought  into  contact,  but  of  our  appre- 
dation  of  them  as  individuals.  We  never  regard  Sam  Weller  or 
Mr.  Toots  in  the  light  of  typical  instances,  any  more  than  we  do 
Mr.  Shandy  or  Corporal  Trim.  Mr.  Dickens'  treatment  of  persons 
is  analogous  to  his  handling  of  inanimate  objects.  His  imagina- 
tion invests  them  with  a  mantle  of  whimsical  conceptions,  and  we 
are  content  to  have  the  original  in  a  measure  hidden  from  us,  in 
consideration  of  the  richness  of  the  veil  which  conceals  it.  It  follows 
therefore  that  a  humourist  will  naturally  seek  for  subjects  for 
his  skill  either,  as  Sterne,  in  secluded  and  eccentric  families,  or,  as 
Dickens,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  where  character  manifests  itself 
with  less  of  concealment  or  external  jnodification,  and  therefore  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers  is  less  likely  to  be  stigmatized  as 
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carieatiire.  The  oceaskms  oh  which  the  latter  writer  has  wan^i 
dered  from  this  sphere,  constitute  the  weakest  portions  of  his  work. 

The  satirist,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  to  paint  men  exactly  as 
they  are,  and  to  secure  the  recognition  of  his  portraits,  lie  takes  his 
stand  where  men  most  congregate,  and  where  aeoordingly  hemayi 
find  the  largest  proportion  of  siU^s  and  spectators.  WheeeTem 
folly  most  assumes  the  garb  of  sense,  and  selfishness  that  of  virtue, 
wherever  motives  are  least  apparent,  the  routine  of  society  most 
common  place,  the  action  of  the  passions  best  disguised :  therar 
is  his  fitting  province,  and  this  is  the  one  where  Mr.  Thackeray 
most  shines,  and  within  which  he  chiefly  works. 

But  within  these  limits  his  skill  is  something  marvellous.  We 
can  scarcely  recall  one  single  instance  in  which  he  has  aimed  at 
delineating  a  given. character  and  failed  of  success.  Let  us  tak& 
an  example  or  two.  And  first  let  us  introduce  the  Bev.  Charlea 
Honeyman,  ^*  Incumbent^^  of  Lady  Whittlesea^s  proprietary  chapel, 
one  of  those  places  "  where,  the  function  over,  one  almost  expects 
to  see  the  sextons  put  brown  hoUand  over  the  pews  and  galleries,  as 
they  do  at  the  theatre  royal  Covent  Garden.*' 

"  His  hermitage  is  situated  in  Walpole  Street,  let  us  say,  in  the  se- 
cond floor  of  a  quiet  mausioo,  let  out  to  hermits  by  a  nohlenian's 
butler,  whose  wife  takes  care  of  the  lodgings.  His  cells  consist  of  a 
refectory,  a  dormitory,  and  an  adjacent  oratory,  where  he  keeps  hi^ 

shower  bath  and  boots .  A  sweet  odour  pervades  his  sleeping 

apartments, — not  that  peculiar  and  delicious  fragrance  with  which  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Church  are  said  to  gratify  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  repose ;  but  oils  redolent  of  the  richest  perfumes  of  Ma- 
cassar, essences  (from  Truefitt's  or  Delcroix)  into  which  a  thousand 
flowers  have  expressed  their  sweetest  breath,  await  his  meek  head  on 
rising,  and  infase  the  pocket  handkerchief  with  which  he  dries  and 
draws  so  many  tears. 

>  *'  By  his  bedside  are  slippers  lined  with  blue  silk,  and  worked  of  an 
ecclesiastical  pattern,  by  some  of  the  faithful  who  sit  at  his  feet.  They 
come  to  him  in  anonymous  parcels :  they  come  to  him  in  silver  paper  ; 
boys  in  buttons  (pages  who  minister  to  female  grace)  leave  them  at  the 
door  for  the  Rev.  C.  Honeyman,  and  slip  away  without  a  word. 

''  The  glass  on  his  chimney-piece  is  crowded  with  invitations,  not 
merely  cards  of  ceremony  (of  which  there  are  plenty,)  but  dear  little 

confidential  notes  from  sweet  friends  of  his  congregation He 

has  all  the  domestic  accomplishments ;  he  plays  oii  the  violoncello  :  he 
sings  a  delicious  second,  not  only  in  sacred  but  in  secular  musie.  He 
has  a  thousand  anecdotes,  laughable  riddles,  droll  stories  (of  the  utmost 
correctness  you  understand)  with  which  he  entertains  females  of  all  ages  s 
suiting  his  conversation  to  stately  matrons,  deaf  old  dowagers  -(who  can 
hear  his  clear  voice  better  than  the  loudest  roar  of  their  stupid  sons-in* 
law,)  mature  spinsters,  young  beauties  dancing  through  the  season,  even 
rosy  little  slips  out  of  the  nursery,  who  cluster  round  his  beloved  feet"^ 

.*  The  NewcomcB,  T.  109. 
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Let  us  hear  his  own  enumeration  of  the  motives  which  led  him 
to  undertake  this  onerous  charge. 

*'  What  is  a  curacy  hut  a  synonym  for  starvation  f  If  we  accuse  the 
hermits  of  old  of  wasting  their  lives  in  unprofitable  wildernesses,  what 
shall  we  say  to  many  a  hermit  of  protestant  and  so-called  civilized  times, 
who  hides  his  head  in  a  solitude  in  Yorkshire,  and  buries  his  probably 
fine  talents  in  a  Lincolnshire  fen  ?  Have  I  genius  7  Am  I  blessed  with 
gifts  of  eloquence  to  thrill  and  soothe,  to  arouse  the  sluggish,  to  terrify 
the  sinful,  to  cheer  and  convince  the  timid,  to  lead  the  blind  groping  in 
darkness,  and  to  trample  the  audacious  sceptic  in  the  dust  7  My  own 
conscience  besides  a  hundred  testimonials  from  places  of  popular,  most 
popular  worship,  from  revered  prelates,  from  distinguished  clergy,  tell 
tne  I  have  these  gifls.  A  voice  within  me  cries,  '  Oo  forth,  Uharles 
Honeyman,  fight  the  good  fight ;  wipe  the  tears  of  the  repentant  sin- 
ner, sing  of  hope  to  the  agonised  criminal :  whisper  courage,  brother, 
courage,  at  the  ghastly  death  bed,  and  strike  down  the  infidel  with  the 
lance  of  evidence,  and  the  shield  of  reason !'  In  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  I  am  confident,  nay,  the  calculations  may  be  established  as  irre* 
sistibly  as  an  algebraic  equation,  that  I  can  realise  as  incumbent  of 
Lady  Whittlesea's  chapel  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum."— Ibid.  I.  29. 

We  may  add  that  for  some  years  these  anticipations  proved 
correct,  by  the  aid  of  Bellew,  "  the  bass  singer,  from  the  Cave  of 
Harmony,''  and  similar  attractions,  the  *'  reverend  party*'  realized, 
including  the  rent  of  the  wine  vaults  beneath  the  sacred  edifice, — 
even  more  than  the  estimated  sum. 

Our  next  example  is  of  a  different  order.  As  a  picture  of  a  tone 
of  thought  and  feeling  widely  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  the 
character  of  Arthur  Pendennis  may  rank  with  those  of  Charles 
fieding  in  "Loss  and  Gain"  and  Lancelot  Smith  iu  "Yeast." 
The  first  of  these  two  parallels  illustrates  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious difiiculties  on  a  sensitive  and  logical  mind ;  the  second  paints 
the  confusion  and  uncertainties  engendered  by  the  terrible  contrasts 
of  an  artificial  civilization.  Pendennis  regards  society  from  a  diffe- 
rent point  of  view  to  either  of  these.  In  his  case,  acquaintance  with 
the  worlds  a  knowledge  of  public  men  and  political  parties^  as  they 
appear  to  close  inspection,  has  created  neither  uncertainty  nor 
pain,  but  a  contented  scepticism,  which  because  it  sees  truth  on 
many  sides,  assumes  itself — not  unwillingly — released  from  the  duty 
and  the  labour  of  deciding  on  which  side  the  balance  of  truth  lies. 
In  a  passage,  the  whole  of  which  is  well  worth  study^  though  we  can 
only  extract  the  concluding  portion,  we  have  his  position  stated, 
and  something  also  said  on  the  other  side. 

^  In  these  speculations  and  confessions  of  Arthur,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  see  allusions  to  questions  which,  no  doubt,  have  occupied  and 
discomposed  himself,  and  which  he  has  answered  by  very  different  so* 

VOL.    XVIII.  G 
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kitions  to  those  come  to  bj  our  friend our  endearour  is  merely  to 

follow  out,  in  its  progress,  the  dcvelopement  of  the  mind  of  a  worldly 
and  selfish,  but  not  ungenerous  or  unkind,  or  truth-avoiding  man.  And 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  lamentable  stage  to  which,  his  logic  at  present , 
has  brought  him,  is  one  of  general  scepticism  and  sneering  acquiescence 
in  the  world  as  it  is ;  or  if  you  like  so  to  call  it,  a  belief  qualified  with 
scorn  in  all  things  extant.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  such  a  man  pre-* 
Tent  him  from  being  a  boisterous  demagogue,  and  his  love  of  truth  and  dis* 
like  of  cant  keep  him  from  advancing  crude  propositions,  such  as  many 
loud  reformers  are  constantly  ready  with ;  much  more  from  uttering 
downright  falsehoods  in  arguing  questions  or  abusing  opponents,  which 
he  would  die  or  starve  rather  than  use.  It  was  not  in  our  friend's  na- 
ture to  be  able  to  utter  certain  lies,  nor  was  he  strong  enough  to  protest 
against  others  except  with  a  polite  sneer;  his  maxim  being,  that  he 
owed  obedience  to  all  acts  of  parliament,  so  long  as  they  were  not  re« 
pealed. 

^*  And  to  what  does  this  easy  and  sceptical  life  lead  a  man  7  Friend 
Arthur  was  a  Sadducee,  and  the  Baptist  might  be  in  the  wilderness 
shouting  to  the  poor,  who  were  listening  with  all  their  might  and  faith 
to  the  preacher's  awful  accents  and  denunciations  of  wrath,  or  woe,  or 
salvation ;  and  our  friend  the  Sadducee  would  turn  his  sleek  mule  with 
a  shrug  and  a  smile  from  the  crowd,  and  go  home  to  the  shade  of  his 
terrace,  and  muse  over  preacher  and  audience,  and  turn  to  his  roll  of 
Plato,  or  his  pleasant  Greek  song-book  babblings  of  honey  and  Hybla, 
and  nymphs,  and  fountains,  and  love.  To  what,  we  say,  does  thi^ 
scepticism  lead  ?  It  leads  a  man  to  a  shameful  loneliness  and  selfish- 
ness, so  to  speak, — the  more  shameful  because  it  is  so  good  humoured 
and  conscientious,  and  serene.  Conscience  !  What  is  conscience  ?  why 
accept  remorse  ?  What  is  public  or  private  faith  7  Mythuses  alike  en- 
veloped in  enormous  tradition.  If  seeing  and  acknowledging  the  lies 
of  the  world,  Arthur,  as  see  them  you  can  with  only  too  fatal  a  clear- 
ness, you  submit  to  them  without  any  protest  further  than  a  laugh :  if 
plunged  yourself  in  easy  sensuality,  you  allow  the  whole  wretched  world 
to  pass  groaning  by  you  unmoved ;  if  the  fight  for  the  truth  is  taking 
place,  and  all  men  of  honour  are  on  the  ground  armed  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  you  alone  are  to  lie  on  your  balcony,  and  smoke  your 
pipe  out  of  the  noise  and  the  danger,  you  had  better  have  died,  or  never 
have  been  at  all,  than  such  a  sensual  coward. 

"*The  truth,  friend  I'  Arthur  said,  iraperturbably :  'where  is  the 
truth  7  show  it  me.  That  is  the  question  between  us.  I  see  it  on 
both  sides.  I  see  it  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  house,  and  amongst 
the  Radicals,  and  even  on  the  Ministerial  benches.  I  see  it  in  this  man 
who  worships  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  rewarded  with  a  silk  apron 
and  five  thousand  a  year  ;  in  that  man,  who,  driven  fatally  by  the  re- 
morseless logic  of  his  creed,  gives  up  everything,  friends,  fame,  dearest 
ties,  closest  vanities,  the  respect  of  armies  of  churchmen,  the  recognised 
position  of  a  leader,  and  passes  over,  truth  impelled  to  the  enemy,  ia 
whose  ranks  he  will  serve  henceforth  as  a  nameless  private  soldier :  I 
see  the  truth  in  that  man,  as  I  do  in  his  brother,  whose  logic  drives  him 
to  quite  a  difi^erent  conclusion,  and  who,  after  having  passed  a  life  in 
vain  endeavour  to  reconcile  an  irreeoucileable  book,  flings  it  at  last  down 
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in  despair,  and  declares,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  hands  up  to  heaven,  his 
revolt  and  recantation.  If  the  truth  is  with  all  these,  why  should  I 
take  side  with  any  one  of  them  ?'  "^ 

Mr.  Thackeray's  most  recent  work,  "  The  Newcomes/' — to  which 
we  must  devote  what  space  is  left  to  us, — has  several  points  of 
difference  from  its  predecessors.  It  exhibits  to  the  full  all  those 
beauties  which  charmed  us  in  them,  but  there  are  traces  in  addition 
of  the  influence  of  "years  which  bring  the  philosophic  mind/^  In 
his  earlier  novels  the  satirical  element  has  too  great  preponderance; 
there  is  an  absence  of  characters  with  motives  really  noble  and 
unselfish,  which,  in  a  representation  of  society  otherwise  so  com- 
plete, leaves  the  impression  that  the  author  has  no  faith  in  their 
existence.  The  reading  of  The  Newcomes  will  dissipate  at  once  any 
such  impression.  Never  since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  has  there 
been  a  finer  conception  of  simple  unalloyed  goodness  than  Co- 
lonel Newcome.  Going  to  India  almost  a  boy,  in  consequence 
of  a  disappointment  in  love,  he  marries  there  and  sends  home  his 
son  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  for — "  the  lords  of  the  subject  province 
find  wives  there,  but  their  children  cannot  live  on  the  soil.  The 
parents  bring  their  children  to  the  shore,  and  part  from  them, — 
keep  the  flower  of  your  home  beyond  a  certain  time,  and  the  sick- 
ening buds  wither  and  die.  In  America  it  is  from  the  breast  of  a 
poor  slave  that  a  child  is  taken ;  in  India  it  is  from  the  wife,  and 
from  under  the  palace  of  a  splendid  proconsul."  At  length  he 
returns  himself  to  England,  expecting  to  meet  his  son's  fondest 
aff'ection,  and  to  become  his  closest  friend.  His  afl^ection  indeed 
he  has;  but  he  finds  that  "the  young  man  has  occupations,  ideas, 
associates  in  whom  the  elder  could  take  no  interest  ....  Doctor 
Johnson  not  write  English  !  Lord  Byron  not  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  world !  Mr,  Pope  attacked  for  inferiority  and  want 
of  imagination ;  Mr.  Keats  and  this  young  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  chief  of  modern  poetic  literature ;  what  were  these  new 
dicta  ?  ....  If  the  young  men  told  the  truth,  where  had  been 
the  truth  in  his  own  young  days?  ....  A  dim  consciousness  of 
danger  for  Clive  .  .  .  came  over  the  Colonel — and  then  presently, 
as  was  the  wont  with  his  modest  soul,  a  gentle  sense  of  humi- 
lity .^^  His  brothers  are  men  of  the  world  and  have  no  sympa- 
thies in  common  with  the  Indian  officer.  His  nieee  who  does  love 
him,  he  would  have  wished  for  Clive,  but  she  has  another  destiny. 
He  goes  back  to  India,  speculates  and  returns  a  rich  man,  but  he 
is  still  unchanged,  with  the  same  simple  tastes,  the  same  devotion 
to  his  son.  Clive  marries  to  please  his  father,  but  the  marriage  is 
not  a  happy  one.  By  and  by  the  Indian  bank  which  had  made  the 
colonel's  fortune  breaks,  and  he  is  left  penniless.  Then  follow  the 
painful  scenes  in  which  the  old  man,  overcome  with  shame  aggra- 
vated by  the  persecutions  and  reproaches  of  Clivers  mother-in-law, 
loses  all  heart,  and,  at  times,  even  all  sense  of  his  sufferings.    He 

1  Pendennis,  II.  236. 
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ncceptB  the  offer  of  a  friend^  and  becomes  a  poor  brother  at  "  Orey- 
friars/'     And  here  he  dies. 

Next  to  the  Colonel,  though  with  a  difference,  we  admire  Barnes 
Newcome.  He  is  so  perfectly  respectable.  He  takes  his  pleasure 
"  decorously/'  with  no  misp^ivings,  "  provided  he  is  in  the  City  , 
early  enough  in  the  morning.^'  He  sows  his  wild  oats,  "  not  broad- 
cast, after  the  fashion  of  careless,  scatterbrained  youth,  but  trimly 
and  neatly,  in  quiet  places,  where  the  crop  can  come  up  unobserved, 

and  be  taken  in  without  bustle  or  scandal In  a  word,  he 

was  as  scrupulously  whited  as  any  sepulchre  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality.'' 

Our  next  two  extracts  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  moral  pur- 
pose which  runs  through  all  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings,  but  which 
sometimes  (especially  in  this  work)  interrupts  for  a  moment  the 
even  course  of  the  narrative,  and  invests  itself  with  an  unwonted 
dignity  of  tone. 

'*  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for  which,  at  that  chiming  eight 
o'clock  bell,  the  household  is  called  together.  The  urns  are  hissing, 
the  plate  is  shining  ;  the  father  of  the  house  standing  up,  reads  from  a 
gilt  book  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a  measured  cadence.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  decent  reve- 
rence, the  younger  children  whisper  responses  at  their  mother's  knees  ; 
the  governess  worships  a  little  apart ;  the  maids  and  the  large  footmen 
are  in  a  cluster  before  their  chairs,  the  upper  servants  performing  their 
devotions  on  the  other  side  of  the  side-board  ;  the  nurse  whisks  about 
the  unconscious  last-born,  and  tosses  it  up  and  down  during  the  cere- 
mony. I  do  not  sneer  at  that — at  the  act  at  which  all  these  people  are 
assembled — it  is  at  the  rest  of  the  day  I  marvel ;  at  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  what  it  brings.  At  the  very  instant  when  the  voice  ^hasjj  ceased 
speaking  and  the  gilded  book  is  shut,  the  world  begins  again,  and  for 
the  next  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-seven  minutes,  all  that  household 

is  given  up  to  it You  know  no  more  of  that  race  which 

inhabits  the  basement-floor  than  of  the  men  and  brethren  of  Timbuctoo, 
to  whom  some  among  us  send  missionaries.  If  vou  met  some  of  your 
servants  in  the  streets  (I  respectfully  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
reader  is  a  person  of  high  fashion  and  a  great  establishment),  you  would 
not  know  their  faces.  You  might  sleep  under  the  same  roof  for  half  a 
century,  and  know  nothing  about  them.  If  they  were  ill,  you  would 
not  visit  them,  though  you  would  send  them  an  apothecary,  4md  of 
course  order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.  You  are  not  unkind,  you 
ate  npt  worse  than  your  neighbours.  Nay,  perhaps  if  you  did  go  into 
the  kitchen,  or  take  the  tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  you  would  do  Uttle 
good,  and  onlv  bore  the  folks  assembled  there.  But  so  it  is.  With 
those  fellow-Cnristians  who  have  just  been  saying  Amen  to  your  prayers, 
you  have  scarcely  the  community  of  charity.  They  come,  you  don't 
know  whence ;  they  think  and  talk  you  don't  know  what  ;*  they  die, 
and  you  don't  care,  or  vice  versd.  They  answer  the  bell  for  prayers  as 
they  answer  the  bell  for  coals :  for  exactly  three  minutes  in  the  day 
you  all  kneel  together  on  one  carpet — and,  the  desires  and  petitions  of 
the  servants  and  masters  oyer,  the  rite  called  family  worship  is  ended." 
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Tlie  nexl  passage  is  a  homily  on  Lady  Kew's  death : — 

*'  Shall  we»  too,  while  the  coffin  vet  rests  on  the  outer  earth's  sarface, 
enter  the  diapel  whither  these  void  remains  of  our  dear  sister  departed 
are  home  by  the  snug  undertaker's  gentlemen,  and  pronounce  an  elegy 
OTer  that  bedizened  box  of  corruption  ?  When  the  young  are  stricken 
down,  and  their  roses  nipped  in  an  hour  by  the  destroying  blight,  eyen 
the  stranger  can  sympatnise,  who  counts  the  scant  years  on  the  grav^ 
stones,  or  reads  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  comer.  The  contrast 
forces  itself  on  you.  A  fair  young  creature,  bright  and  blooming 
yesterday,  distributing  smiles,  levying  homage,  inspiring  desire,  con- 
scious of  her  power  to  charm,  and  gay  with  the  maturing  enjoyments  of 
our  conquest.  Who  in  his  walk  through  the  world  has  not  looked  on 
many  such  a  one ;  and,  at  the  notion  of  her  sudden  call  away  from 
beauty,  triumph,  pleasure ;  her  helpless  outcries  during  her  short  pain ; 
her  vain  pleas  for  a  little  respite ;  her  sentence,  and  its  execution ;  has  not 
felt  a  shock  of  pity  ?  When  the  days  of  a  long  life  come  to  its  close, 
and  a  white  head  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  we  bow  our  own  with  respect  as 
the  mourning  train  passes,  and  salute  the  heraldry  and  devices  of  yonder 
pomp  as  symbols  of  age,  wisdom,  deserved  respect,  and  merited  honour ; 
long  experience  of  suffering  and  action.  Tne  wealth  he  may  have 
achieved  is  the  harvest  which  he  sowed  ;  the  titles  on  his  hearse,  fruits 
of  the  field  he  bravely  and  laboriously  wrought  in.  But  to  live  to  four* 
score  years,  and  be  found  dancing  among  the  idle  virgins ;  to  have  had 
near  a  century  of  allotted  time,  and  then  be  called  away  from  the  giddy 
notes  of  a  May-fair  fiddle ;  to  have  to  yield  your  roses  too,  and  then  drop 
out  of  the  bony  clutch  of  your  old  fingers  a  wreath  that  came  from  a 
Parisian  bandbox !  Oqe  fancies  around  some  graves  unseen  troops  of 
mourners  waiting,  many  and  many  a  poor  pensioner  trooping  to  the 
place,  many  weeping  charities,  many  kind  actions,  many  dear  friends 
beloved  and  deplored,  rising  up  at  the  toll  of  that  bell  to  follow  the 
honoured  hearse;  dead  parents  waiting  above,  and  calling,  'Come, 
daughter!'  lost  children,  heaven's  foundlings,  hovering  round  like 
cherubim,  and  whispering,  '  Welcome,  mother  r  There  is  one  who  re- 
poses after  a  long  feast  where  no  love  has  been ;  after  girlhood  withont 
kindly  maternal  nurture ;  marriage  without  affection ;  matronhood 
without  its  precious  griefs  and  joys ;  after  fourscore  years  of  lonely 
vanity." 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  which  The  Newcomes  displays 
an  advance  upon  its  predecessors  is  in  the  appreciation  of  female 
character.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  always  shown  high  admiration 
and  esteem  for  womanly  excellence^  but  We  mu3t  own  that  the 
heroines  of  his  previous  works  did  not  create  in  the  reader  the  same 
degree  of  interest  with  which  they  evidently  inspired  the  author. 
The  only  positive  sensation  that  we  ever  succeeded  in  getting  up 
for  Amelia  in  "  Vanity  Fair*'  was  one  of  dislike.  It  is  something 
indeed  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  vice  and  worldliness  of  most 
of  the  other  personages  in  that  work^  but  a  very  short  sojourn  with 
her  drives  us  back  again  with  the  feeling  that  as  a  companion,  a 
knave  may  be  better  than  a  fool,  and  not  do  much  more  mischief. 
And  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  woman  who  could  love 
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George  Osborne  can  put  np  any  claim  to  exemption  from  the  latter 
category.  We  do  not  believe  that  Becky  herself  would  ever  have 
treated  Dobbin  with  subh  selfish  sentimentality  as  Amelia  displays  till 
almost  the  end  of  the  book.  The  female  characters  in  "  Pendennis*^ 
are  more  amiable^  but  Laura^  though  she  marries  the  hero^  play^ 
too  small  a  part  in  the  narrative  to  rank  as  the  heroine.  But  in  the 
Newcomes  we  are  at  last  introduced  to  a  woman  whose  character  ia 
worth  the  painting.  Even  in  her  faults — and  they  are  many — Ethel 
is  never  little.  She  is  worldly^  but  it  is  the  worldliness  of  a  spirit 
chained  down  by  education  and  circumstances,  and  scorning  to  shut 
its  eyes  to  its  degradation.  If  she  is  to  act  the  part^  at  least  it  shall 
be  acted  out*  She  does  not  shrink  from  owning  to  herself  or  others 
what  it  is  that  she  is  doing.  And  when  at  last  she  is  rescued,  how 
nobly,  amidst  family  sorrows,  and  worse  still,  the  estrangement  and 
misconceptions  of  those  she  loves  best,  does  she  set  herself  to  the 
work  of  reformation.  Even  the  author  has  a  more  than  common 
love  for  his  creation,  and  he  evinces  it  by  resorting  with  more  than 
usual  freedom  to  the  means  at  the  novelist^s  disposal^  for  saving 
her  from  being  utterly  spoilt. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Thaekeray^ 
that  it  contains  too  little  shade*  But  we  must  confess  that,  with 
all  possible  inclination  towards  our  professional  duty  of  finding 
fault,  we  have  failed  in  discovering  any  important  occasion  for  its 
discharge.  If  his  future  novels  are  to  resemble  The  Newcomes,  the 
entices  occupation  will  be  gone. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Little  Borrit^    By  Charles  Dickens.     Bradbury  and  Evans. 

The  1st  of  December  brought  in  the  first  number  of  a  new  Tale,  with 
a  wonderful  name,  by  Mr.  Dickens.  It  is  abundantly  promising.  Of  the 
structure  of  the  plot  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  form  any  reliable  idea,  as 
the  opening  chapters  are  entirely  fragmentary  and  independent.  The 
heroine  (for  *'  Little  Dorrit"  is  a  teminine  appellative)  is  only  met  with^ 
not  seen,  once  behind  a  sofa  in  a  darkened  room.  The  only  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  story  is  given,  and  that  in  the  most  enigmatical 
manner,  in  the  illustration  on  the  cover.  Poor  Britannia  is  seated  in  a 
perambulator^  preceded  by  a  troop  of  decrepid  old  generals,  and  pro- 
pelled by  a  number  of  very  inane  official  looking  personages,  who  are 
pursued  by  a  crowd  of  toadies  and  place-hunters.  From  this  melan- 
choly picture  we  infer  that  Mr.  Dickens  intends  to  bring  the  force 
of  satire  and  burlesque  to  the  aid  of  the  expiring  cuckoo-cry  of  "  The 
right  man,"  &c.  The  private  theatricals  at  Drury  Lane,  at  which  he 
assisted,  had  not  rescued  the  mania  from  the  fate  of  so  many  nine  days' 
wonders ;  and  so,  we  imagine^  he  proposes  to  give  it  such  permanence. 
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as  the  circulation  of  his  all-pervading  green  cover,  alone, — once  a  month 
for  a  couple  of  years,  will  secure  for  it.  In  the  style  of  the  first  number, 
we  are  glad  to  remark  what  we  consider  a  very  great  improvement.  It 
contains  some  really  fine  writing — much  of  that  forcible,  life-like  de- 
scription, of  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  so  great  a  master — with  an  entire 
absence  of  that  flashy  jargon  of  epithets  and  parentheses,  that  kaleido- 
scopic kind  of  writing  in  which  he  has  latterly  indulged.  We  are  glad 
to  miss  it  in  "Little  Dorrit."  The  fact  is  that  the  principle  o^ finish 
and  cultivation,  careful  elaboration  of  details,  as  well  as  brilliancy  of 
colour,  is  gaining  ground  among  all  true  artists,  in  literature  no  less  than 
in  the  fine  arts  generally.  And  we  venture  to  sunnise  that  its  yellow- 
covered  predecessor  from  the  Press  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  but  from 
another  pen,  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  author  of  the 
little  green  serial,  which  we  look  forward  to  reading  with  great  pleasure. 
We  add  a  remark  upon  an  important  topic  incidentally  introduced, 
and  intended,  no  doubt,  to  be  largely  discoursed  upon  in  the  course  of 
the  novel :  the  Sunday  question.  Though  we  have  neither  space  nor 
inclination  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  here,  we  will  yet  suggest  to  Mr, 
Dickens,  that  he  will  not  do  well  to  alienate  those  who  are  his  most  in- 
fluential supporters  in  his  crusade  against  the  prejudice  and  fallacy  of 
English  Sabbatarianism,  and  who  cordially  concur  in  his  views  of  the 
gross  injustice  and  inequality  of  its  operation,  by  appearing,  as  he  cer- 
tainly does,  though  we  cannot  suspect  him  of  the  intention,  to  ignore  all 
religious  observance  of  Sunday,  whatever.  We  will  say  no  more  at 
present. 


The  Present  State  of  the  Controversy  with  Rome.  Three  Sermons 
preached  in  S.  Paul's  Church,  Brighton.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.     London  :  Masters. 

These  are  very  valuable  discourses.  There  are  few  things  more  re- 
markable than  the  exceeding  difficulty  which  persons  seem  to  experience 
in  thinking  and  speaking  rightly  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  a  false  sentimentaUsm  ;  on  the  other  a  rancorous 
acrimony.  And  the  diflficulty  is  still  further  increased  when  we  put 
that  Church  in  contrast  with  the  English  Church.  For  here  also  there 
comes  in  to  warp  men's  judgments,  either  an  indiscriminating  nationality 
or  a  perverse  determination  not  to  recognize  and  make  due  allowance 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  character.  The  best  part  of  these 
Sermons  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Gresley  protests  against  this  truly  "  un- 
philosophical"  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  It  may  be  that  the 
very  same  trial  which  the  English  Church  passed  through  in  the  six- 
teenth century  may  yet  await  many  of  the  continental  Churches,  and 
it  will  then  be  seen  that  what  men  are  disposed  now  to  regard  altogether 
as  a  theological  difference  should  in  a  very  considerable  measure  be 
attributed  to  pohtical  causes.  Tliis  is  a  subject  that  will  bear  to  be 
worked  out  at  great  length.  Another  point  which  Mr.  Gresley  well 
puts,  is,  that  the  offence  of  the  separation  really  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  people  could  communicate  with  us  without  any 
violation  of  their  consciences,  whereas  they  have  raised  up  many  bar- 
riers against  us. 
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All  Faith  (he  Oifi  of  Go».  Beat  Faith  Entire,  Two  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rer.  £.  B. 
PusBY.    Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 

We  cannot  easily  find  words  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  these  two  noble  sermons.  It  is  remarkable  bow  every  fresh  occa- 
sion, whether  ecdesiastical  or  academical,  does  but  serve  to  draw  forth 
new  powers  in  Dr.  Pusey.  Depth  of  thought  we  always  expect  to  find 
in  his  writings,  and  an  exhaustive  method  of  treating  his  subject ;  but 
beyond  that  we  have  here  an  eloquence  and  power  of  language  quite 
surpassing  anything  that  he  has  before  exhibited.  It  is  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent analysis  of  faith  which  he  here  gives.  And  infinitely  usefUl  it 
will  be  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  young  men  of  our  University,  at  a 
time  when  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Jowett  and  Stanley  are  working 
like  slow  poison  among  them.  And  what  constitutes  the  especial 
merit  of  these  Sermons  in  our  eyes  is,  that  they  do  not  so  much  combat 
avowed  infidelity  as  that  specious  form  of  Pelagianism,  which  in  affirm- 
ing that  we  can  make  ourselves  good  without  the  help  of  grace,  practi-* 
cally  affirms  that  we  could  "  make  ourselves  better  than  GrOD  made  ua^ 


Mrs.  EccLES  has  written  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  Tate 
for  children,  called  Midsummer  Holidays.  It  is  just  the  style  of 
book  we  want ;  and  we  recommend  Mrs.  Eccles  to  write  another  or  two 
in  the  same  style.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  child,  with 
the  certainty  of  its  making  a  salutary  impression,  and  inculcating,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  high  moral  principle,  without  perplexing  or  astonishing 
him,  by  the  eccentricity  of  its  theories,  as  too  many  of  our  modem  tales 
are  calculated  to  do.  It  betrays  no  crotchets,  and  exhibits  no  straining 
after  an  exaggerated  and  exacting  system. 

Poetical,  as  well  as  natural,  Flowers,  we  suppose,  are  rare  in  winter  : 
else  the  author  of  a  Birthday  Wreath  (Masters)  would  surely  have 
given  a  more  copious  supply.  What  we  have,  however,  are  bright, 
easy-flowing  Verses,  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  quite  little  children. 

We  so  entirely  agree  with  the  sentiments  respecting  the  War  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Archer  Gurney's  Ode  of  Peace,  (Longman)  that  we 
are  the  less  disposed  to  be  critical  as  to  the  form  in  which  they 
are  clothed  ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  we  have  read  some  poems 
of  Mr.  Gurney's  which  in  their  actual  mechanism  are  preferable  to  this 
last  production,  though  we  have  seen  none  which  appeared  to  us  more 
just  in  idea,  or  more  sound  in  their  reasoning. 

A  Review  of  Br,  LushingtorCs  Judgment,  by  a  Clergyman  who  does 
not  use  any  of  the  ornaments,  (Masters)  which  has  reached  us  just  as 
we  were  going  to  press,  will  assist  materially  in  exposing  the  incon- 
sistencies of  that  most  unfair  and  un-judicial  Document.  It  is  remark- 
able how  all  respectable  Periodicals  too  have  spoken  out  against  it :  the 
un-ritualistic  Guardian,  tbe  cold  and  critical  Clerical  Journal,  the 
cautious  Literary  Churchman, — all  combine  in  censuring  the  Judge. 
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The  Organ,its  history  and  construction.  By  Edward  J.  Hopkins, 
Organist  of  the  Temple  Church ;  and  Edward  F.  Rimbault, 
LL.D.,  &e.     Cocks,  London. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  organ  has  always  been  regarded  as  being 
essentially  an  adjunct  of  the  Church ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  increased  taste  for  music  has  led  to  its  introduction  in  secular 
places,  and  for  merely  secular  objects,  there  is  a  something  about 
its  voice,  apart  from  the  associations  hitherto  connecting  it  with  de- 
votional services  and  hallowed  places,  which  will  always  seem  to 
point  out  such  connection  as  most  natural  and  befitting.  In  the 
grand  and  solemn  tones  of  this  instrument,  brought  forth  even  in 
their  highest  majesty  with  such  dignified  facility,  as  to  carry  off  in 
a  great  measure  all  appearance  of  agitation  or  effort ;  and  never, 
under  the  management  of  a  really  skilful  performer  drawing  atten- 
tion to  any  of  the  artistic  cleverness  by  which  they  may  be  pro- 
duced, there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  for  that  exalted  work  of  praise  in 
which  power  and  beauty  should  never  be  dissociated  from  gravity. 
More  than  any  other  mechanical  producers  of  musical  sounds,  it 
expresses  the  unity  of  many  in  one  harmonious  voice  and  purpose; 
and  this  being  the  chief  characteristic  of  common  worship,  we  may 
here  also  find  one  of  the  causes  which  make  us  instinctively  desig- 
nate that  as  its  proper  office.  And  in  this,  no  doubt  our  religious 
instincts  are  in  close  accord  with  those  of  the  ages  which  preceded 
the  Christian  Church.  For  though,  if  we  measure  the  lapse  of 
time  by  the  duration  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  the  organ 
is  a  comparatively  modern  invention ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  as  our  surpliced  choirs  are  the  successors  of  the  Levites  "  ar- 
rayed in  white  linen,^^  who  were  appointed  specially  to  the  service 
of  song  in  God's  ancient  sanctuary,  so  the  instrument  now  before 
our  notice  is  the  lineal  representative  of  that  instrumental  music 
which  was  accepted  by  Him  with  marks  of  His  especial  favour. 
"  It  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one, 
to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord  ; 
and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals 
and  instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For  He 
is  good ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  :  that  then  the  house 
was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  so  that  the 
priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud ;  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God.'^^ 

Considering  this  ancient  example  of  the  Jewish  church  in  its 
most  glorious  days,  when  all  art  and  science,  all  magnificence  and 

»  2Chron.  V.  13,  14. 
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beauty  were  drawn  into  one  focus  in  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  ob- 
serving what  manifestations  of  approval  He  was  pleased  to  make 
towards  this  as  well  as  other  of  the  usages  then  adopted ;  it  has  pro- 
bably appeared  strange  to  most  of  us^  that  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  East,  should  so  constantly  have  rejected  the  use  of  instrumen- 
tal music  in  her  services.  The  Protestant  objections  to  organs  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  used  in  the  days 
of  Papal  Supremacy;  but  in  the  case  of  the  venerable  Eastern 
Church,  which  has,  we  suppose,  never  known  any  other  mode  of 
celebrating  Divine  Service  than  that  of  singing  it ;  one  can  only 
explain  such  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  use  of  the  organ,  by  the  sup- 
position that  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  has  aided  the  conservative 
principle  of  that  Church  in  rejecting  what  Western  Christendom 
has  so  generally  approved  of.  For  besides  the  signal  recognition 
of  its  propriety  in  the  instance  mentioned  before,  there  is  also 
another  proof  that  instrumental  music  cannot  in  the  abstract  be 
wrong,  in  the  passing  view  given  us  of  that  pattern  in  the  mount 
of  (tod  after  which  we  seek  to  copy,  in  principle  at  least,  in  His 
earthly  courts.  The  glorified  saints  are  brought  before  our  sight 
in  the  Apocalypse,  as  standing  in  the  unveiled  Presence  of  God, 
where  reverence  and  adoration  must  reach  their  climax,  ''  harping 
with  their  harps'^  in  His  eternal  praise.  All  through  the  Psalms^ 
also,  there  are  such  continual  references  to  the  part  borne  by  in- 
stniments  in  the  service  of  praise,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand  on  what  principle  those  who  have  the  songs  of  David 
constantly  on  their  lips,  can  deny  to  themselves  and  others  that  in 
which  the  greatest  earthly-bom  singer  of  God's  praises  so  evidently 
found  profit  and  delight.  It  may  indeed  seem  at  first,  that  instru- 
mental music  must  be  judged  on  different  grounds,  when  it  is  pro- 
duced by  one  vast  instrument,  such  as  the  organ  is,  from  what  it 
must  when  the  same  sounds  proceed  from  separate  instruments, 
each  under  the  control  of  an  individual  performer.  But  this  is  an 
illusive  argument.  The  organ  is  but  a  multitude  of  smaller  instru- 
ments collected  into  one,  and  sounded  by  a  single  individual  instead 
of  many.  The  very  principle  recognized  in  the  verse  quoted  from 
the  book  of  Chronicles,  that  the  unity  of  the  sound  gave  it  a  special 
acceptance  with  Him  Who  makes  unity  the  pervading  principle  of 
all  His  works,  ought  to  show  us  that  the  organ  is  in  reality  an  ad- 
vance, even  upon  the  instrumental  music  used  upon  that  magnifi- 
cent occasion  ;  for  no  band  of  the  most  practised  musicians  could 
ever  produce  so  exact  an  unity  of  sounds  as  may  be  drawn  from 
the  organ  :  or  if  on  rare  and  exceptional  occasions  such  should  be 
the  case,  the  reverse  of  such  unity  would  certainly  be  a  most  ordi- 
nary occurrence.  In  proportion  therefore,  to  its  perfection  in  thia 
respect,  the  organ  must  be  judged  of,  as  representing  the  principle 
towards  which  Divine  approval  was  openly  manifested,  with  far 
greater  propriety  than  a  band  of  separate  instrumental  performers. 
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But,  it  seems  to  us  that, — setting  aside  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
Church, — wherever  there  is  yet  lingering  among  ourselves  any  feel- 
ing antagonistic  to  the  employment  of  the  organ  in  worship,  it 
must  originate  in  that  practice  of  looking  at  all  worship  merely  as 
to  its  subjective  value,  which  has  become  so  thoroughly  ingrained 
in  the  English  and  Scottish  mind,  under  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism. On  such  a  principle,  no  doubt,  the  organ  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  means  by  which  one  individual, — the  organist, — 
may  possibly  engage  in  devotional  service.  Any  use  that  it  may 
have  to  the  congregation  of  worshippers  at  large,  would  of  course, 
be  superseded  so  soon  as  they  could  be  trained  to  sing  without  its 
assistance,  in  a  manner  profitable  to  their  own  minds. 

The  true  and  proper  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  Church, 
must  however  be  looked  for  in  those  two  principles  of  Adoration, 
and  of  the  corporate  nature  of  the  Church,  which,  by  those  whose 
arguments  tend  to  the  point  we  have  mentioned,  are  so  much  lost 
sight  of.  Were  organs  only  useful  for  assisting  singers,  let  us 
rather  spend  the  money  that  would  go  to  provide  them  on  musical 
training ;  since  that,  far  more  than  the  sound  of  an  organ  will 
lead  people  to  sing  in  Church.  Indeed,  our  own  experience  goes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  may  be  very  common,  in  which 
the  introduction  of  an  organ,  unless  accompanied  by  an  increased 
proportion  of  zeal  in  the  congregation,  is  more  likely  to  silence 
than  to  draw  them  out.  But,  to  state  it  broadly,  the  principle 
of  our  Cathedral  service,  the  type  of  all  musical  services,  is  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  instrumental  as  in  that  of  the  vocal 
music.  (Of  course,  we  are  setting  aside  the  question  of  words.) 
It  is  that  of  oflFering  to  God  what  is  beautiful  and  befitting  in 
sound  ;  and  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  that  which  is  most  beau- 
tiful, and  therefore  most  worthy  of  His  acceptance.  And  this  of- 
fering is  not  the  oblation  of  the  twelve  or  twenty  singers  by  whose 
voices  it  is  uttered,  but  that  of  the  collective  Church  of  which  they 
are  the  representatives  :  whose  intention  also  in  ordaining  such  an 
offering  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  measure  of  its  value,  and  not  the 
sincerity  of  the  individuals  who  at  any  one  moment  may  be  deputed 
to  make  it.  Now  this  principle  is  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
organ  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  singers.  There  is  an  offering  of  sound 
apart  from  verbal  sense,  the  execution  of  which  is  common  to  the 
two :  and  though  it  cannot  but  be  that  an  offering  of  pure  lips  is 
more  acceptable,  as  to  the  individual  making  it,  than  the  mere  offi- 
cial  voice  of  praise ;  yet  as  to  the  Church,  it  is  the  same  whether 
the  singer  minister  in  holiness  or  in  sin.  Independently,  therefore, 
of  the  words  to  which  the  music  is  attached,  the  singers  are  as 
much  "  instruments^^  in  the  Church,  and  for  the  collective  Church's 
use,  as  the  organ  itself :  and  the  sound  of  the  organ  is  part  of  the 
Church's  offering,  as  well  as  the  voices  of  the  choir  or  congregation. 
That  the  offering  of  the  choir  shall  ever  be  more  beautiful  than  that 
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of  the  orgaD^  because  uo  human  skill  ean  rival  the  workmanship  of 
that  exquisite  machine  wherewith  the  Creator  has  furnished  each 
of  us  that  we  may  sing  His  praises^  does  not  contradict  the  prin- 
ciple in  question ;  but  merely  introduces  the  consideration  of  de- 
gree into  it;  and  as  to  this^  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  As  then, 
the  Church  offers  to  God  all  that  she  can  of  beauty  in  form,  so 
does  she  make  an  oblation  of  what  is  most  worthy  His  acceptance 
in  sound ;  and  whether  she  sees  fit  to  construct  her  offering  of 
human  voices,  or  harmonies  produced  by  mechanical  means,  is — so 
far  as  the  question  concerns  musical  sounds  only — a  question  rather 
of  expediency  than  principle.  For  the  voice  of  the  organ  is  in  it- 
self an  offering  of  the  Church's  praise,  an  incense  of  sound  ascend- 
ing to  God  from  His  Altar  below :  it  must  be  considered,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  the  voice  of  singers,  nor  even  as  the  mere  auxiliary ; 
but  as  the  representative  of  that  precept  in  which  all  substantial 
things,  including  the  very  "  winds  of  God''  are  enjoined  to  minister  in 
His  praise;  to  bless  theLoRD,  to  praiseHim,and  magnify  Him  for  ever. 

Looking  in  this  light  upon  the  noble  instrument  of  whose  his- 
tory and  construction  the  volume  at  the  head  of  this  paper  treats ; 
it  ought  to  be  an  object  of  importance  to  Churchmen,  apart  from 
all  that  interests  in  regard  to  it.  That  is,  study  and  reverent  care 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  organ  in  its  degree,  such  as  is  applied 
to  the  fabric  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed.  And  as  in  the 
one  case,  every  clergyman  must  consider  it  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
see  for  himself  that  God  shall  be  duly  honoured  in  the  erection  of 
the  Church ;  and  will  be  capable  of  doing  so,  in  proportion  as  he 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  practical  necessities  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  means  which  the  architect  and  builder  have  at  their 
disposal  to  carry  these  out :  so  in  the  other  case  he  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  some  first  principles  at  least,  which  may  guide  him  to  a 
judicious  use  of  that  influsnce  which  every  parish  priest  may  exer- 
cise, if  he  will,  in  the  choice  of  an  organ,  as  well  as  in  the  building 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  strictly  with  this  practical  object  in  view,  that  we  intro- 
duce this  bulkj  and  comprehensive  treatise  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  believmg  that  it  will  enable  any  one  who  reads  it  carefully 
to  gain  some  rational  acquaintance  with  a  subject  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  Church  in  these  days.  But  the  book  being  expen- 
sive, and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  interesting  as  well  as  im- 
portant, we  shall  readily  be  pardoned  for  occupying  a  few  of  our 
pages  with  a  more  detailed  notice  of  its  contents. 

The  work  comprises  three  distinct  subjects,  all  of  equal  import- 
ance probably  to  the  professional  reader;  but  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  published  as  separate  volumes,  and  sold  separately  to  the 
great  advantage  of  many  would-be  purchasers.  For  the  first  part, 
which  is  chiefly  historical,  we  are  indebted  to  the  painstaking  re- 
search of  Dr.  Bimbault,  who  has  collected  together  with  evident 
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cafe  and  judgment,  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  original  invention, 
and  gradual  devclopement  of  the  organ.  In  this  portion  of  the 
volume  is  incorporated  a  very  interesting  treatise,  *'  De  Organis," 
extracted  from  *'  Theophilus  de  Diversis  Artibus,"  and  reprinted 
side  by  side  with  an  English  translation,  from  an  edition  of  that 
work  edited  by  Mr.  Hendrie,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  This 
treatise  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  fur- 
nishes another  illustration,  among  the  many  that  have  been  brought 
from  under  the  dust  of  public  libraries  in  late  years,  that  the  monks 
and  Clergy  of  the  old  English  Church  spared  neither  time  nor 
trouble  in  perfecting  to  the  best  of  their  ability  (by  no  means  to 
be  despised)  all  works  connected  with  the  sanctuary.  An  Organ 
constructed  according  to  the  directions  of  the  worthy  monk  would 
prove  a  very  curious  instrument,  no  doubt ;  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
less  efficient  for  his  day,  or  more  disagreeable  in  ours  than  the 
modern  harmonium  et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  second  part  of  the 
work  is,  to  our  own  more  experienced  age,  what  the  treatise  of  the 
monk  Theophilus  was  intended  to  be  for  the  eleventh  century,  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  the  whole  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  having  the  advantage  of  the  monk's  treatise,  however,  in 
being  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  wood  engravings,  which 
make  the  text  more  easy  of  comprehension.  This  very  valuable 
part  of  the  work  is  followed  by  an  "  Appendix,'^  extending  to  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  and  although  the  account 
of  British  and  foreign  organs  which  it  contains  is  doubtless  a 
most  interesting  and  useful  work  to  those  who  can  appreciate  it, 
we  must  protest  against  calling  that  an  "  Appendix' '  which  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  work  going  before,  is  not  essential 
to  its  elucidation,  and  might  just  as  well  have  been  printed  for  the 
use  of  those  to  whom  it  will  be  useful  in  a  separate  volume.  Both 
the  second  and  third  portion  of  the  volume,  which  form  its  chief 
bulk,  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  constructional  ex- 
planations are  plain  to  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  instrument  to  which  they  relate :  but  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  diflfuseness  of  style  than  might  have  been, 
in  giving  them.     The  index  is  coramendably  full. 

The  organ  is  an  expansion  of  that  musical  instrument  which  was 
most  probably  the  first  ever  fabricated  by  men.  Gathering  a  few 
reeds,  cutting  them  to  difi'erent  lengths,  closing  them  up  with  wax  or 
clay  at  the  lower  end,  and  fastening  them  together  in  a  convenient 
form  by  means  of  the  same  cement,  "  Jubal,  the  father  of  them 
that  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  great  grandson  of  Cain, 
would  probably  be  the  inventor  of  that  instrument  known  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Greeks ;  and  still  remaining  depicted  upon 
monuments  antecedent  even  to  them  :  and  very  singular  it  is  that 
the  science  of  moulding  the  air  of  heaven  into  sweet  sounds  should 
originate  with  a  descendant  of  one  so  accursed,  and  the  family  of 
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men  that  died  away  with  the  flood.  The  "  organ"  of  holy  Scrip* 
ture,  we  need  hardly  say^  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term  for 
wind  instruments  contradistinguished  from  those  which  give  their 
sound  from  strings^  and  does  not  indicate  at  what  period  this  simple 
arrangement  of  reeds  played  on  by  the  mouth  was  developed  into 
the  original  of  the  organ  we  now  possess  by  the  application  of 
mechanical  power,  instead  of  the  lungs,  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing and  compressing  the  air  by  means  of  which  they  sound.  The 
SgyoLVov  irvivfj^arixov  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tibia  utricularis  of  the 
Romans  are  the  classical  representatives  of  this  principle ;  though 
what  they  actually  were  is,  perhaps,  not  very  clear.  There  is  also, 
in  the  book  before  us,  a  representation  of  a  Hebrew  organ,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  octaves  of  pipes,  the  ends  of  which  are  in- 
serted into  a  box  supplied  with  wind  by  two  pairs  of  bellows, 
similar  to  those  now  used  by  domestics,  and  prescribed  in  the  trea- 
tise of  Theophilus.  Each  pipe  is  opened  and  shut  by  a  sliding 
valve;  and  though  in  Dr.  Rimbault's  opinion,  this  instrument 
represents  the  state  of  the  organ  as  it  was  known  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  it  seems  hardly  to  have  been  developed  at  all.  beyond  this 
step  for  some  centuries  after. 

At  what  time  this  instrument  was  first  introduced  into  Christian 
worship  is  uncertain,  but  its  historian  is  disposed  to  think  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  that  usually  assigned  as  the  date  of  its 
admission.  Cardinal  Bona  gives  the  fourth  century :  Bingham 
the  thirteenth.  The  latter  date  is  quite  at  variance  with  autho* 
rities;  while  a  respectable  array  of  them  brought  forward  in 
this  work  seems  to  show  that  the  former  was  not  far  from  the  truth.^ 
In  England,  it  is  probable  that  all  cathedral  churches  have  been 
provided  with  organs,  ever  since  the  tenth  century.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  requirements  of  these  days  did  not  go  beyond 
unisonous  accompaniments  to  the  choir :  and  the  clavier,  or  key 
board,  being  a  comparatively  modem  invention,  these  primitive 
organs  were  most  likely  instruments  of  very  limited  range ;  while  the 
difficulty  in  the  management  of  them  before  the  application  of 
keys  must  have  been  a  bar  to  their  extensive  use. 

The  organ  proper,  therefore,  must  be  assigned  to  the  age  when 
the  original  principle  began  to  be  so  applied,  that  it  became  de- 
veloped into  an  instrument  having  the  characteristics  of  that  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  in  modern  times.  Dr.  Bimbault  con* 
siders  that  this  '*  epoch"  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  about 
the  close  of  which  the  first  organ  with  keys  was  placed  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Magdeburg.     The  clavier  of  this  instrument 

^  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  what  the  author  means  by  saying  that  the 
Epigram  of  the  Apostate  Julian  proves  there  was  an  organ  in  existence,  capable  of 
being  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  long  brfore  the  erection  of  Christian  churches ; 
unless  indeed  he  has  forgotten  that  the  churches  of  Queen  Helena  and  the  first 
Christian  Emperor,  were  erected  Umg^  bqfyre  the  enstence  of  Julian's  Epigram. 
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is  certainly  represented  to  have  been  of  soch  a  character  as  would 
indicate  the  rudeness  of  a  novel  invention.  Each  key  was  quite 
detached  from  its  neighbour,  measuring  an  ell  in  length,  by  three 
inches  in  breadth  1  To  play  on  such  a  key-board  with  the  fingers, 
though  the  whole  compass  was  but  two  octaves,  was  a  work  fit  for 
giants ;  and  mere  homuncule  organists  were  therefore  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  thumping  down  the  keys  with  their  fists,  an  ope- 
ration from  which  they  derived  the  appropriate  name  of  organorum 
pubatores,  a  term  that  would  not  altogether  have  passed  away  in 
our  own  time  if  every  thing  were  called  by  its  right  name.  This 
rude  manner  of  playing  soon  however  gave  way  to  improvements. 

**  The  monks  and  friars,  those  zealous  guardians  and  preservers  of 
learning  and  the  fine  arts  in  the  dark  time  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only 
took  great  interest  in  the  building  and  adornments  of  their  churches 
and  convents,  but  emploved  themselves  in  making  improvements  in  the 
art  of  organ-building.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  set 
about  improving  the  clumsy  clavier  or  key-board.  In  particular  they 
made  neater  keys,  increased  their  number  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  three  octaves,  and  so  reduced  their  fall  and 
breadth,  that  they  no  longer  required  to  be  struck  down  by  the  fist,  but 
were  capable  of  being  pressed  down  by  the  fingers,  as  in  the  organ  of 
modem  times." — P.  41. 

As  will  be  understood  at  once,  this  was  a  most  important  im- 
provement ;  for  without  the  key-board,  no  organ  could  ever  have 
been  any  thing  but  a  clumsy  and  unmanageable  contrivance.  It 
immediately  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  inventive  powers  of  organ 
builders ;  and  instead  of  remaining  at  one  point  for  centuries,  their 
instruments  have  been  continually  improving  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  bellows  indeed  were  long  a  difficulty  to  the  craft,  and  the 
difficulty  increased  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  pipes 
and  the  increase  of  their  number.  Without  good  sound  and  strong 
lungs,  the  multitudinous  throats  of  the  organ  would  give  but  weak 
and  uncertain  tones :  and  unless  they  are  efficient,  the  sonorous 
machine  will  be  no  more  capable  of  doing  its  work  properly  than 
a  steam-engine  whose  boiler  fails  to  provide  it  with  a  sufficiency 
of  the  expanding  vapour.  "  We  cannot  but  wonder,"  says  our 
author,  ^^  at  the  perseverance  of  our  ancestors,  when  we  consider 
the  various  ineffectual  efforts  that  were  made,  from  time  to  time, 
to  improve  the  bellows  :'^  and  it  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  his 
representation  of  organ  bellows  arranged  in  rank  and  file  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  each  or  each  pair  requiring  the 
attention  of  one  individual ;  and  all  for  the  supply  of  an  instru- 
ment not  larger  perhaps,  than  we  should  consider  suitable  at  the 
present  day  for  some  of  our  lesser  parish  churches. 

None  of  these  ancient  instruments  remain  in  England ;  very  few 
now  in  existence  having  been  built  before  the  Rebellion,  and  these 
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few  having  been  so  enlarged  and  altered  as  to  give  no  indications 
of  their  original  character.  The  tastelesa  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans^ 
as  is  well  known^  made  the  church  organ  one  of  its  earliest  victims. 
Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  it  was  agreed  at  a  parish 
meeting  of  S.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  "  that  for  the  better  providing 
and  accomplishing  the  reparation  of  the  bells,  fencing  the  church- 
yard, and  purchasing  one  decent  and  seemly  cuppe  of  silver  for 
the  use  of  the  Communion,  the  organs  should  be  souJd  to  any  of 
the  parish  for  the  sum  of  £4  for  the  same  I"^  In  the  year  1644 
the  Parliament  ordered  that  organs  should  be  removed  from 
churches ;  and  the  order  was  executed  with  bitter  malignity  by 
the  soldiers  and  those  on  whom  the  duty  devolved  of  seeing  it 
carried  out.  Cromwell  has  indeed  had  the  reputation  of  preserv- 
ing that  of  Magdalene  College  by  removing  it  to  Hampton  Court ; 
but  even  this  little  scrap  of  a  redeeming  trait  in  his  tasteless  cha- 
racter is  destroyed  by  an  entry  in  Evelyn's  Diary ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  by  some  happy  accident  this  instrument  remained  in 
its  place  in  the  College  chapel,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Re- 
bellion. The  Restoration  brought  in  the  revival  of  the  choral 
service,  and  with  it  so  great  a  demand  for  organs,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  workmen  for  the  immediate  supply  of  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  with  instruments  could  not  be  found  in  our  own 
country;  and  foreign  builders  were  accordingly  invited  over  to 
settle  among  us  for  the  purpose.  Thus  Bernard  Schmidt,  known 
as  the  Father  of  English  organ-builders,  and  Renatus  Harris,  who 
was  hardly  inferior  to  him  in  skill,  together  with  several  other 
Germans  their  cotemporaries  or  immediate  successors,  exercised 
their  abilities  in  restoring  to  our  churches  that  noble  instrument 
which  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  there  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  the  Reformation  period  preceding  the  Rebellion, 
but  to  which  the  latter  had  proved  so  fatal.  The  Cathedral  organs 
at  Durham  and  S.  Paul's  are  well  known  instances  of  Father  Smith's 
abilities ;  although  both  of  them,  the  latter  more  than  the  former, 
have  received  considerable  additions  since  they  were  first  erected. 
Subsequently  to  this  time,  the  history  of  the  organ  becomes  a 
matter  of  only  professional  interest;  we  need  therefore  add  no 
further  remarks  to  this  slight  sketch,  than  to  refer  to  the  work 
itself  for  greater  detail ;  proceeding  now  to  the  exclusively  practical 
portion  of  the  subject. 

Most  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  working  part  of  an  organ 
consists  of  three  principal  divisions, — the  pipes,  by  the  pressure  of 
air  through  which  the  musical  sounds  are  produced ;  the  bellows, 
for  collecting  and  compressing  the  air  through  the  pipes ;  and  the 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  communication  is  established 

^  This  reminds  us  of  two  items  in  the  parish  accounts  of  Dartington,  Devon: 
**  1574.  Reed,  of  Mr.  Savery  for  the  chaUes.  iiij  lib.  izs. 
1583.  Itm  pd  for  a  Tennen  Pot  for.  the  communynyen  table,  xvid." 
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or  interrapted  between  the  pipes  and  the  bellows.  That  most  im* 
portant  official  the  organ-blower  undertakes  the  duty  of  pumping 
air  continually  into  an  elastic  resenroir,  in  which^  by  means  of 
weights^  it  is  compressed  to  such  an  extent^  that,  when  liberated,  it 
rushes  forth  as  wind  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  with  a  certain 
regulated  force.  But  as  a  moderate  sized  organ  contains  about 
1,000  pipes,  and  a  large  one  from  four  to  eight  thousand,  varying 
in  length  from  thirty-two  feet  to  a  few  inches ;  it  is  evident  that 
the  dispersion  of  this  stream  of  wind  to  every  pipe  involves  a  very 
extensive  apparatus;  and  the  control  of  it,  so  that  it  may  pass 
through  every  one  of  the  many  thousand  pipes  at  once,  only 
through  a  single  one,  or  through  any  intermediate  number,^-one 
still  more  extensive,  and  very  complicated^ 

To  understand  somewhat  how  this  is  done,  it  must  be  explained 
that  the  most  energetic  exercise  of  the  organ-blower's  important 
office  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  production  of  the  most  gentle 
whisper  from  the  minutest  of  all  the  pipes,  although  it  is  capable 
of  producing  a  diapason  roar  that  will  make  the  very  walls  of  the 
church  tremble.  Nor  will  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  on  the  keys 
produce  any  resulting  sound,  though  the  bellows  continue  to  blow, 
except  a  certain  obstacle  intervening  between  pipes  and  bellows  is 
removed.  This  obstacle  is  called  a  stop,  and  is  so  contrived  as  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  about  as  many  pipes  as  there  are  keys  on  the 
key-board.  But  as  there  are  many  more  pipes  than  there  are 
keys,  there  must  of  course  be  several  stops.  In  an  ordinary 
church  organ  there  are  from  twenty  to  forty ;  but  in  the  large  one 
recently  erected  in  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  contains 
eight  thousand  pipes,  the  number  of  stops  is  upwards  of  a  hundred. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  when  any  one  of  these  stops,  each  of 
which  closes  the  mouths  of  many  pipes,  is  withdrawn,  all  the  pipes 
previously  closed  will  now  be  open ;  or  that  the  knobbed  handles 
which  are  ranged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  key-board,  are  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  opened  or  closed.  Each  of  these 
stops  (in  which  term  the'pipes  controlled  by  them  may  now  be  in- 
cluded) contains  a  set  of  pipes  diffisrent  in  tone  from  its  neighbour ; 
some  sets  being  very  loud,  others  very  soft,  others  shrill,  and  so 
forth,  but  all  on  the  same  stop  of  the  same  character. 

Having  got  so  far  towards  soanding  the  organ,  let  the  reader 
suppose  the  bellows  at  work,  and  a  set  of  soft,  or  loud,  or  shrill 
pipes — as  the  case  may  be — opened  by  means  of  one  of  the  stop 
handles^  There  yet  remains  an  obstacle  between  the  pipes  and  th^ 
wind  in  the  shape  of  as  many  valves  as  there  are  keys,  each  of 
which  controls  the  channel  by  which  the  air  is  to  be  admitted  to 
a  single  pipe  of  the  series  that  is  open.  By  pressing  down  the  keys 
these  valves  are  opened,  and  according  as  one  or  more  are  pressed 
down,  one  or  more  of  the  pipes  in  the  open  stop  are  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  reservoir  of  air  provided  by  the  bellows-blower,  that 
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patient  individual  being  at  last  rewarded  by  hearing  the  result  of 
his  efforts  in  so  many  musical  sounds.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  stops  of  an  organ  regulate  the  character  of  the  sounds  produced^ 
while  the  keys  regulate  the  notes,  and  that  by  the  combined  opera* 
tion  of  the  two  the  performer  has  the  power  of  causing  his  A  B  G 
to  sound  in  as  many  different  ways, — Diapason,  Flute,  Trombonci 
iDulciana,  &c.,  &c.,  as  there  may  be  stops  (or  sets  of  pipes) 
on  his  instrument ;  and  it  is  by  tne  combination  of  these  various 
stops  that  such  a  wonderful  power  and  variety  of  expression  is  pro* 
duced.  If  we  add  that  where  there  are  several  manuals,  (or  key-^ 
boards  played  with  the  hand,)  each  communicates  with  aii  orgaa 
complete  in  itself,  and  called  according  to  its  character,  the  Great, 
or  Swell,  or  Choir  organ ;  md  that  the  pedals  are  only  another  se^ 
of  keys  played  on  by  the  feet,  we  shall  have  said  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  the  general  principle  of  the  instrument  as  devebped  ia 
modern  times. 

.  The  musical  notes  represented,  by  the  keys  of  the  organ  vary  in 
number  according  to  the  fancies  of  the  different  makers ;  although 
they  ought,  it  is  plain,  to  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  music 
composed  for  the  instrument.  Now  the  organ  music  of  our  best 
composers  never  requires  a  note  to  be  played  by  the  htmd  lower  than 
;):  -  called  in  organ  language  double  C,  all  lower  notes  being 

■  turned  over  to  the  pedals.     It  so  happens  that  the  price 

^  of  organs  is  very  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of 
only  three  or  four  notes  below  this  if  they  are  placed  on  the 
manuals;  and  £100  may  be  thus  expended  on  the  addition  of 
pipes  which  will  never  be  sounded  unless  in  performing  the  vagaries 
of  some  quite  modem  composer.  It  is  therefore  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule  by  Mr.  Hopkins  that  no  church  organ  should  be 
extended  beyond  this  CC  note  on  the  manuals ;  and  th^at  by  thus 
saving  money  in  a  part  where  it  need  not  be  expended,  the  efficiency 
of  the  instrument  in  other  respects  may  be  very  much  enhanced. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  technical  details  on  this  point ;  but  the 
explanation  given  of  the  office  performed  by  the  stops  will  show  that 
the  power  of  expression  which  the  instrument  is  to  possess  will  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  number  and  variety  of  these ;  and  that  there- 
fore, if  by  economy  on  the  key-board,  the  stops  may  be  increased, 
it  is  a  question  which  involves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  real  efficiency 
and  completeness  of  our  church  organs,  and  a  point  well  worth 
regarding  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  control  the  character  of 
their  selection. 

Again,  the  quality  and  strength  of  tone  capable  of  being  pro^* 
duced  by  any  organ  depending  upon  the  character  and  size  of  the 
different  series  of  pipes,  each  of  which  series  constitutes  a  stop ;  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  stops  of  which 
the  instrument  is  composed  should  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  the 
work  which   it   has  to  do.     It  is  only   necessary   for  a  person 
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titiaoqttainted  with  the  geneml  structare  of  the  organ  to  imw 
out  two  or  three  different  stop-handles^  and  notice  the  changea 
effected  in  the  character  of  the  sounds  produced  by  pressing  on 
the  keys^  and  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  stops  may  be  introduced, 
into  an  organ  which  would  be  of  a  character  quite  inappropriate 
to  the  grave  and  decorous  services  of  the  church,  however  suitable 
they  might  be  for  a  concert  room.  And  as  each  stop  contains 
tnany  pipes,  and  costs  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  it  is  plainly  de- 
sirable to  have  only  those  which  will  be  really  useful  for  churchf 
purposes.  To  make  such  a  selection  requires  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  instrument;  much  good  judgment  respecting  oui^ 
choral  services ;  and  a  particular  consideration  of  the  sise,  as  well 
as  the  acoustic  capabilities  of  the  building  in  which  the  organ  is  to 
be  used.  This  of  course  supposes  a  musical  education  and  ex- 
perience possessed  by  very  few.  There  is  however  one  general 
principle  which  may  be  understood  by  any  one,  and  ought  always 
to  be  kept  in  view  when  the  instrument  is  intended  chiefly,  as  it  itf 
in  our  churches,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voices  of  the  chmr 
and  congregation ;  and  that  principle  is,  that  the  organ  is  not  in-' 
tended  to  ^' drown  the  voices,''  but  to  combine  with  them  and 
assist  their  effect.  The  vocal  harmony  forms,  as  it  may  be  said, 
the  foreground  and  detail  of  the  picture ;  the  instrumental  sounds 
have  to  undertake  the  office  of  heightening  or  subduing  the  tone  of 
the  vocal  j  but  in  every  case  of  throwing  them  out  from  the  canvas, 
and  not  of  absorbing  them.  The  most  inexperienced  know  how 
unpleasant  and  irreverent  an  effect  is  produced  by  an  organ  so  con- 
structed and  used  as  to  overpower  the  choir  or  congregation  which 
it  ought  only  to  assist;  but  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  this 
overpowering  effect  is  produced  by  the  comparatively  weak  and 
shrill  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  not  by  the  deep  bass  tones 
which  give  it  so  great  solidity  and  body  oSf  sound.  "  No  sound 
bel&w  a  voice  will  drown  it  ;'*  if  therefore  the  smallest  boy  in  a 
ehoir  be  matched  against  the  largest  pipe  in  the  organ,  the  vocal 
sound  wiU  be  distinctly  heard  amidst  the  volume  of  deep  bass  that 
is  being  poured  forth  from  the  instrument;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  powerful  voices  of  men  might  be  easily  supplanted  in  our 
ears  by  a  few  of  the  smaller  but  more  shrill  pipes  which  occupy 
much  less  space  in  the  instrument. 

The  stops  which  are  made  up  of  these  smaller  pipes  are,  of 
course,  much  cheaper  Uian  those  in  which  the  deep  toned  ones  prevail, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  temptation  to  make  up  a  large  number  of 
Mops  by  their  introduction,  and  to  economise  by  the  omission  of 
the  others.  This  appears  to  be  the  fault  of  many  of  the  instru- 
ments built  l^  Father  Smith  and  his  successors ;  and  in  their  case 
arose,  no  doubt,  flrom  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  completing  their  instruments  according  to  their 
original  plans.     Such  a  diffioilty  occurred  at  least  to  Fatiber  Smith 
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at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral^  where  a  contest  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  between  the  organ  builder  and  the  architect^  in  which  the  latter 
was,  as  may  be  supposed^  victorious ;  while  the  organ  was  sufferer 
by  Sir  Christopher's  tyrannical  decision.  However  this  may  be^  it 
is  a  fault  to  which  our  modern  instruments  have  hitherto  been  very 
liable ;  and  one  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  standing  in 
the  way  of  that  full  and  effective  performance  of  the  choral  service, 
in  which  the  duties  of  organ  and  choir  are  each  expanded  to  their 
proper  extent^  and  yet  combined  in  their  just  proportions. 
.  ''  Little  stops  ^'  therefore^  as  the  Germans  contemptuously  call 
such  showy  appendages  to  our  English  organs,  ought  never  to  be 
admitted  as  substitutes  for  those  pedal  and  other  deep  toned  pipes 
which  constitute  the  true  power  of  the  organ.  The  introduction  oC 
many  large  pipes — some  of  which  perhaps  may  be  sixteen  feet  long 
by  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide — will,  of  course,  increase  the  size  of  the 
instrument,  as  well  as  the  cost;  but  as  will  have  been  seen,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  large  organ  is  necessarily  more  over* 
powering  than  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions ;  for  though  in* 
crease  of  number  in  the  larger  pipes  will  certainly  amply  repay  the 
additional  outlay  by  increasing  the  effective  power,  that  power  is 
not  of  such  a  kind  as  is  calculated  to  supersede  or  ^'drown'^  the 
voices  of  the  singers,  but  to  give  them  a  fulness  and  rotundity  of 
^ect  which  they  would  not  otherwise  display. 

In  writing  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Hopkins  seems  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  much  of  the  irreverence  which  has  attended  the 
modern  use  of  the  organ  is  connected  with  this  deficiency  of  large 
and  deep  toned  pipes.     Instruments  so  constructed  '^were  not 
calculated,'^  he  says,  ''to  encourage  the  conception  of  elevated 
musical  ideas;  nor,  if  they  arose,  independently  of  external  assist- 
ance, were  they  capable  of  realizing  them,  hence  the  production  of 
so  much  music,  specially  written  for  such  instruments,  that  now 
reflects  nought  but  discredit  upon  the  contemporary  musical  taste  of 
this  country.  ......  It  is  an  important  fact  that  in  Germany, 

where  double  manual  stops''  (consisting  of  those  pipes  which  give 
the  deepest  sounds)  "  have  been  common  for  centuries,  the  vicious 
style  of  organ  music  above  referred  to  never  existed,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware ;  whereas,  in  England,  it  never  ceased  to  exist  until  an 
appreciation  for  that  class  of  stops  began  to  spread  itself, — that  is, 
within  the  present  century." — (P.  185.)  May  we  not  add  also, 
until  the  revival  of  Church  principles  led  organ -builders  as  well  as 
other  persons  to  study  the  true  end  and  aim  of  divine  worship  ? 

In  respect  to  such  efficiency  of  tone,  it  is  probable  that  the  large 
pipes  so  necessary  to  good  effect  might,  in  most  cases,  be  introduced 
at  the  same  cost  for  which  several  of  the  stops  not  required  for 
church  use  might  have  been  inserted  ;  and  so  a  good  and  efficient 
instrument  supplied  at  a  price  which  would  not  exceed  that  of  one 
which  might  be  more  showy,  but  far  less  suitable  for  its  purpose. 
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.  There  is^  also^  another  conBideration  connected  with  ekpendi- 
tare,. which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
to  select  an  organ  for  church  use.  Organ-pipes  are  made  of  wood 
or  metal,  there  being  some  of  each  material  in  every  instrument. 
Upon  the  goodness  of  these  materials  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  endurance  of  the  instrument ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  that  they  should  be  provided  of  such  quality  as  to  fulfil 
something  more  than  the  condition  which  churchwardens  are 
accustomed  to  lay  down  as  the  limit  of  expenditure,  that  of  "  lasting 
our  time/^  Bad  wood  or  metal,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  from 
the  first  injurious  to  the  instrument;  and  accordingly  Father 
Smith,  the  chief  of  organ-builders,  was  so  particular  in  his  choice 
of  each  that  he  used  at  once  to  discard  any  which  did  not  come  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  perfection.  Hence  the  lasting  character 
of  the  instruments  which  he  made.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
modem  instruments  have  been  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
shrinking  wood,  and  metal  decaying  under  the  influence  of  gas  and 
the  atmosphere,  have  rendered  them  almost  useless;  or  have, 
at  least,  compelled  such  repairs  to  be  made  as  entailed  an  ex- 
pense almost  equal  to  their  original  cost.  The  best  metal  in  use  for 
organ*pipes  is  pure  tin.  This  is  very  commonly  used  in  German 
organs,  even  for  the  largest  pipes ;  there  being  one  made  of  it  in  the 
famous  Haarlem  organ  which  is  forty  feet  in  length.  This  metal 
has  everything  to  recommend  it,  and  not  a  single  drawback,  in 
a  musicid  sense;  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  expensive.  For  this 
reason  combinations  of  it  are  used;  in  which  lead  is  introduced 
in  larger  or  smaller  proportions,  that  metal  being  only  about  a  sixth 
of  the  cost  of  the  former.  If  persons  who  require  an  organ  will 
have  it  cheap,  of  course  the  manufacturer  has  no  alternative  but  to 
use  those  materials  which  cost  least  money ;  and  hence  the  more  he 
is  beaten  down  in  price,  the  more  lead  he  is  constrained  to  intro- 
duce  into  the  composition  of  his  organ-pipes,  to  their  great  and 
permanent  detriment.  If  a  littje  more  be  saved  by  diminishing 
their  thickness,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  the  chances  of  injury 
and  the  deficiency  of  proper  tone  are  proportionably  increased. 
Nothing  can  therefore  be  more  absurd  than  to  restrict  the  organ- 
builder  to  a  certain  sized  instrument  at  a  fixed  low  price.  By  one 
means  and  another,  it  appears  that  the  same  sized  instrument  may  be 
made  to  cost  j£5()0  or  £1000,  according  to  the  perfection  of  its 
workmanship,  stops,  and  materials ;  it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
the  only  just  course  as  regards  ourselves  and  posterity  is  to  have  a 
good  instrument,  however  small ;  rather  than  a  bad  one,  however 
large,  at  the  same  price.  For  in  all  Church  work  we  ought  to 
consider  not  ourselves  only,  but  our  successors ;  and  above  all  the 
honour  of  Gron,  which  can  never  be  promoted  by  the  imperfections 
which  are  the  result  of  cheapness  in  such  work  as  church  and 
organ-building. 
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We  have  only  space  to  aQade  to  one  other  of  the  many  impor- 
tant topics  discussed  in  the  volume  before  us^  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  organ  should  be  placed  in  churches.  Dr.  Rim- 
bault^  who  states  in  the  preface  to  his  portion  of  the  work^  that  one 
object  which  he  and  Mr.  Hopkins  have  had  in  view  is  the  ''  rescue 
of  this  noble  instrument  from  the  holes  and  corners  to  which 
modem  ecclesiologists  have  ofttimes  assigned  it/'  has  collected 
together  a  considerable  number  of  authorities  on  the  subject;  all 
of  which  tend  to  show  that  wherever  a  single  instrument  was  used 
in  the  churches  of  Pre-reformation  date^  its  position  was  on  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  choir  only.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  a  most 
able  chapter  on  the  subject — ^the  thirty-second — ^in  which  he  states 
the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  several  situations  in  which 
the  organ  is  generally  placed.  He  gives  good  scientific  reasons  in 
support  of  that  usage  which  has  lately  been  so  common — though' 
not  adopted  for  such  reasons — of  placing  the  instrument  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  The  sound  is  reflected  from  the  waU' 
behind^  and  at  once  distributed  without  interruption  over  every 
^  part  of  the  building  in  front  of  it.  But  whatever  scientific  reasons 
there  may  be  in  favour  of  such  a  position^  it  seems  to  us  that  they 
must  all  give  way  before  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  the  in-* 
strumental  accompaniment  so  far  removed  from  the  vocal  parts  in 
the  choir.  The  west  end  situation  was  the  growth  of  Protestantism ; 
but  now  that  we  are  so  generally  returning  to  Church  usages  instead 
of  mere  Protestant  habits^  it  has  become  ahogethet  unsuitable  and 
out  of  date^  and  must  be  discarded  even  at  some  loss.  The  choir- 
screen  is  also  an  impossible  position  for  the  organ  except  in  cathe- 
drals or  very  large  churches^  and  even  in  these  cases^  many  are 
following  the  example  set  by  Charles  I.  at  York  of  removing  it  from 
a  situation  in  which  the  body  of  the  instrument  interferes  so  much 
with  the  view  of  the  choir  from  the  nave.  The  two  arrangements 
which  are  received  most  favourably  by  Mr.  Hopkins^  are  those 
in  which  the  instrument  is  either  placed  in  a  separate  organ-chamber 
near  the  choir ;  or  else  divided  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
chancel.  The  latter  he  considers  to  be  hardly^  if  at  all^  inferior 
as  a  position  for  effect^  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  He  also 
speaks  favourably  of  placing  it  at  the  east  end^  of  the  south  aisle^ 
if  certain  precautions  are  taken  for  allowing  the  sound  to  radiate  in 
all  directions.  For  ourselves^  we  consider  that  this  difficult  ques- 
tion has  nowhere  been  so  effectually  settled  as  in  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's 
arrangement  of  the  organ  at  Ely  Cathedral.  The  chief  part  of  the 
instrument  is  suspended  from  the  north  side  of  thechoir^  occupying 
one  of  the  easternmost  spandrils^  and  taking  the  general  form  of  an 
enormous  corbel.  A  more  complete^  splendid^  and  permanent- 
looking  effect  we  have  never  seen  produced  :  and  as  far  as  an  occa- 

'  Tn  parish  churches  the  choir  should,  howerer,  always  be  placed  between  the  organ 
and  the  congregation,  so  that  the  voices  may  not  be  overpowered  by.  the  instrument. 
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sional  vkit  to  the  cathedral  qualifiei  us  to  jadgi$>  there  ebald  be  no 
situation  in  which  all  the  necessities  of  the  choral  sendee  coold  be 
more  effectually  supplied.  This  arrangement  mighty  we  should 
suppose,  be  introduced  in  the  same,  or  a  modified  form  into  most  of 
our  lai^er  parish  churches;  and  would  have  the  advantage  of 
adding  a  structural  feature  of  no  small  beauty  to  the  chancel,  as 
well  as  of  providing  an  eligible  position  for  the  instrument,  with 
reference  to  the  choir. 

We  transcribe  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins  on  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  organist^s  functions,  which  show  that  he  has  studied 
the  subject  in  a  right  spirit;  and  that  his  book  is  not  a  mere 
professional  compilation^  but  the  work  of  a  man  earnest  in  his 
vocation, 

"  In  applying  the  various  combinations  and  resources  already  specified 
to  the  purposes  of  choral  or  congregatioDsl  accompaniments,  there 
are  many  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration^  and  which 
ought  always  to  influence  the  selection.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these 
is  of  course  the  prevailing  characters  of  the  words  about  to  be  sung, 
whether  they  are  jubilant  or  supplicatory,  and  with  which  the  accompa- 
niment should  always  accord,  so  that  it  may  produce  a  suitable  im- 
pression. A  musical  composer,  when  scoring  a  secular  work  for  an 
orchestra,  employs  those  instruments,  the  q|Qality  and  character  of  tone 
of  which  are  most  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  words,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  An  organ  being  the  more  seemly  substitute  for  an 
orchestra  in  a  Church,  and  containing,  as  it  does,  imitations  of  most  of 
the  orchestral  instruments,  an  organist  should,  by  a  skilful  combination 
of  its  different  stops,  adapt  the  tone  of  the  instrument  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  and  the  character  of  the  music  that  are  being  sung,  in  order  that 
the  result  of  his  rightly-directed  efforts  may  be  as  appropriate  and 
acceptable  as  possible.  When  it  is  recollected  how  much  pains  is 
taken  with  the  accompaniment  to  heighten  the  effect  of  music,  some  of 
which  is  avowedly  wnitea  for  man's  amusement  and  pastime,  it  is 
obvious  that  at  least  the  same  amount  of  care  should  be  exercised 
to  secure  an  equally  appropriate  accompaniment  to  those  vocal  straina 
which  occur  in  the  edifying  services  of  the  church.  An  organist  cannot 
be  too  mindful  of  this,  nor  can  he  exercise  too  much  forethought  and 
discretion  in  making  this  most  important  condition  of  the  utility  of  his- 

o&Lce  legitimately  perceptible Nothing  can  be  less  acceptable. 

than  to  hear  bright  stops  used,  and  an  animated  style  of  playing  adopted, 
when  the  words  are  prayerful  or  supplicatory ;  or,  on  the  o&er  hand, 
to  hear  only  heavy  stops  brought  into  requisition  when  the  subject  is  a  ju^ 

bilant  one At  the  same  time  that  every  organist  should  view  his 

calling  as  a  high  one,  demanding  the  exercise  of  great  intelligence 
as  weU  as  technml  knowledge  in  &t  fulfilment  of  its  duties,  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  organs  into  churcl)es». 
and  their  judicious  employment  there,  are  but  means  to  the  attain- ' 
ment  of  certain  ends.  What  those  ends  and  objects  will  be,  may  be 
best  gathered  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  introduction  to 
Schneider's  school  for  the  organ,  which  well  describes  what  is  looked 
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for  from  the  cburch  organs  and  organists  of  Oermany.  '  An  organ 
consecrated  to  the  sanctuary,  and  to  sacred  music,  is  intended  to  be 
subservient  to  the  edification  of  a  congregation  assembled  together  for 
Divine  worship ;  to  support  and  to  accompany,  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
singing ;  and  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  a  devotional  frame  of 
mind,  and  the  edification  of  the  soul,  and  its  elevation  above  everything 
earthly,  to  the  contemplation  of  things  invisible  and  divine,  a  noble 
object  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  style  of  performance  suited  to 
the  holiness  of  the  place,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  subjects.  The 
proper  management  of  this  sublime  instrument  can  induce  a  devotional 
spirit  and  an  elevation  of  mind  in  the  scientific  hearer,  as  well  as  in  any 
individual  of  feeling.  The  sound  of  the  organ  is  able  to  insinuate  itself  by 
mild  and  tender  tones^  and  then  the  mind  is  filled  with  the  pious  tran-» 
quillity  of  fiUal  devotion :  but  it  can  also  elevate  itself  to  majesty  and 

Eomp,  and  peal  and  roll  like  storm  and  thunder,  and  then  it  elevates  our 
earts  with  sublime  emotions.  Whilst  most  other-instruments  can  only 
express  individual  feeling,  this  kingly  instrument  can  produce  a  variety 
of  emotions.  The  organ  alone  can  best  fill  with  its  tones  the  lofty 
vaults  of  the  vast  cathedral,  support  the  singing  of  large  congregations, 
and,  by  its  power,  operate  upon  the  religious  feelings.'  " — P.  177. 

Although  we  consider  that  this  glorious  instrument  has  a  far  higher 
office  than  that  alone  assigned  to  it  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
passage  quoted;  the  sentiments  generally  expressed  therein  do 
much  honour  to  the  author  of  the  volume  we  nave  had  before  us ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  generality  of  his  profession 
were  more  imbued  than  they  are  with  such  feelings  respecting  the 
importance  and  privilege  of  their  office.  They  would  then  be  led 
to  more  of  self-dedication  than  is  often,  we  fear^  found  among 
them. 

Having  said  so  much  in  commendation  of  this  book^  we  would 
desire  to  guard  ourselves  against  encouraging  the  already  dange* 
rous  tendency  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  organ  both  beyond  the 
relative  strength  of  the  choir  and  the  capacity  of  our  churches. 
Let  all  proper  pains  be  bestowed  on  large  organs  for  large  churches  ; 
but  what  is  really  most  needed  is  the  construction  of  such  an  instru- 
ment as  may  take  its  place  in  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  chancel 
of  our  parish  churches  to  the  east  of  the  stalls^  and  yet  not  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  altar ;  and  such  an  instrument,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  is  now  provided  by  a  builder  named  Hall,  residing  at  Upton 
Scudamore,  in  Wiltshire,  for  about  the  sum  of  £26 ;  and  it  is  hoped 
tiiat  other  organ  builders  will  recognise  this  necessity,  and  follow  ia 
the  same  path.  In  length  it  does  not  exceed. four  feet,  and  is  one 
foot  in  depth.  Its  musical  compass  is,  that  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  namely,  from  C  C  to  C^  in  alt. 
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The  apathy  of  one  portion  of  the  laity  with  respect  to  all  Church 
action^  and  the  opposition  of  another^  have  led  many  earnest- 
minded  persons  to  wish  for  some  arrangement  by  whicb^  through 
the  association  of  Clergy  and  laity  in  Synodical  assemblies,  the  apa- 
thetics  may  be  aroused  into  action^  and  the  opponents  of  the  Church 
conciliated  into  quiescence.  We  say  this  advisedly^  being  convinced 
that  the  cry  for  '^  lay  co-operation  '^  in  Convocation  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  raised  rather  under  a  supposed  necessity  for  making  some 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  its  lay  members^  than  on 
the  ground  of  working  out  more  perfectly  the  Church's  abstract 
9y8tem  of  government.  How  far^  in  general,  that  system  may  be 
involved  in  the  question,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  inquire ;  nor 
yet  how  far  the  Church  majr  have  cause  to  hope  that  the  secondary 
motive  might  be  overruled,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
produce  a  better  result  than  mere  compromise  either  deserves  or 
aims  at.  It  is  possible— or  a  sanguine  mind  may  conceive  it  so — 
that  if  Convocation  is  made  more  palateable  to  the  civil  power  by 
a  transfusion  of  lay  blood  the  Church  might  be  allowed  to  resume 
her  self-government.  It  is  possible  that  in  such  an  event  she 
might  be  let  alone  for  a  while,  both  by  injudicious  friends,  and 
malignant  foes.  It  is  possible — but  we  will  not  heighten  the  co- 
lours of  our  imaginary  picture  further.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
state  of  things  may  arise,  happily  discordant  with  our  past  and 
present  experiences,  and  so  give  every  hypothetical  advantage  in 
our  power  to  the  movement  now  making  for  the  introduction  of 
a  lay  element  into  Convocation.  Our  present  object  is  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  such  lay  co-operation  in  a  lower  stratum — that 
of  the  Rural  Chapter.  And  we  will  at  once  state  our  opinion,  that 
the  proposal  to  admit  laymen  to  a  participation  in  the  duties  bt 
the  Bural  council  is  a  gratuitous  concession  of  principle,  unwar- 
ranted by  precedent,  unsupported  by  any  sound  analogy,  and  open 
to  s^eral  grave  practical  objections. 

1.  First,  as  to  precedent.  It  is  well  known  that  lay  mem- 
bers^ of  the  Church  were  always  admitted  to  be  present  at  the  Coun- 
cils held  in  primitive  times ;  and  their  names  sometimes  appear  in 
connection  with  those  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  at.  the 
foot  of  the  documents  which  resulted  from  those  Councils.  But 
this  was  before  the  Empire  became  Christian  :  that  is,  before  the 
Church  was  so  altered  in  its  polity  with  respect  to  some  points  not 
forming  parts  of  its  essential  constitution,  as  that  it  could  become 
co-extensive  with  the  civil  state,  without  interfering  with  the  righta 

^  In  speaking  of  the  Laity,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  every  case,  we 
pre-suppose  the  definition  ]B.y-eammunicant». 
VOL.   XVIII.  K 
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of  civil  rulers.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  the  body  of 
the  laity  were  represented  in  Councils  by  the  Emperor,  or  some  one 
or  more  individuals  acting  on  his  behalf — as  Theodosius  the  younger 
sent  Candidianus  to  attend  the  first  Ephesine  Council,  and  as  seven 
judges  and  eleven  senators  were  present  at  that  of  Chalcedon,  to  re- 
present the  Emperor  Marcian,  when  not  there  in  his  own  person. 
It  is  evident  that  in  these  later  times,  the  presence  of  the  laity  in 
general  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Emperor  :  because,  the  whole 
legislative  power  being  vested  in  him,  his  consent  to  the  canons 
passed  on  such  occasions  contained  that  of  the  people.^  But  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  in  the  case  of  the  laity  in  a  body,  or 
of  the  Emperor  as  their  representative,  their '^  acclamations '^  and 
"  consent'^  were  ever  taken  as  an  essential  part  of  the  final  decision. 
Far  more  probable  is  it,  that  in  the  former  case  their  presence  does 
but  indicate  that  the  Council  was  held,  as  we  say  now,  in  public, 
and  not  with  closed  doors ;  and  that  even  in  the  latter,  the  highest 
civil  power  attended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sanction  and  force 
to  the  laws  passed  by  the  ecclesiastical  power,  rather  than  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  consultations  of  the  Synod. 

And  if  we  pass  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  in  ge- 
neral Councils,  to  the  particular  ecclesiastical  assemblies  held  in 
our  own  country,  where  do  we  find  any  extensive  precedent  for  the 
introduction  of  laymen  ?  Nowhere  but  in  those  gatherings  of  the 
chief  persons  of  influence  in  the  country,  which  were  convened  for 
purposes  much  more  general  than  such  as  form  the  subject  of  ec- 
clesiastical Synods.  Or  if  any  seem  to  have  been  restricted  to 
ecclesiastical  subjects  in  their  consultations,  then  we  are  left  in  un- 
certainty whether  the  laity  were  present  as  members  of  the  assembly, 
or  as  extraneous  lookers-on.  Fuller,  speaking  of  the  Synod  held 
at  Westminster  in  1102,  to  which  the  chief  lay  lords  of  the  land 
were  summoned  by  the  special  request  of  S.  Anselm,  says, — 
"  whether  the  lords  were  present  as  bare  spectators  and  witnesses, 
10  attest  the  fair  transaction  of  matters,  (which  some  will  conceive 
too  little,)  or  whether  they  had  a  power  to  vote  therein  (which  others 
will  adjudge  too  much,)  is  not  clearly  defined.'^^  And  after  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  late,  we  have  great  doubt 
whether  the  modem  Church  historian  can  arrive  at  a  better  decision 
respecting  other  Councils  of  a  similar  nature  held  in  pre-parliamen- 
tary  days,  than  Fuller  did  in  this  instance. 

But  take  such  examples  in  the  way  mostfavourable  to  the  advocates 
of  mixed  Synods,  and  even  then  the  precedent  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  our  modem  Rural  Chapter,  for  this  reason — that  the  presence 
of  the  laity  in  all  such  assemblies,  was  connected  with  the  '^  con- 
tentious jurisdiction,^^  as  it  is  termed  by  lawyers,  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal body.   In  those  days,  the  decrees  of  "  England's  Sacred  Synod,^^ 

>  Burn.  Art.  Convocation,  s.  12. 

'  Church  Hist  book  iii.  cent.  12,  c.  3. 
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were  bioding  upon  the  whole  Gharch^ — its  lay,  as  well  as  its  Cle- 
rical members, — and  it  would  be  but  simple  justice  that  those  who 
were  required  to  submit  to  Church  law^  should  be  in  some  way  or 
other  represented  in  the  legislative  body  with  which  it  originated* 
If  a  contentious  jurisdiction  should  ever  again  be  revived  in  ecclesi- 
astical Councils^  it  will  probably  be  advisable  that  the  laity  should 
have  a  voice  therein :  but  the  most  sanguine  Cleric  does  not  look 
for  such  a  revival  in  the  case  of  the  Aura/ Synods^  we  betieve.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  they  shall  ever  be  able  to  enforce  their  deci- 
sions^ or  to  punish  those  who  disobey  them  :  and  therefore  the  only 
object  for  which  the  laity  were  ever  represented  in  such  assemblies 
of  the  Clergy  has  passed  away. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  advocates  for  this  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Rural  Synods,  are  constantly  asserting  that  the  cases 
of  Convocation  and  the  smaller  body  are  strictly  analogous ;  and 
that  therefore  the  arguments  which  tell  in  favour  of  lay  co-opera- 
tion in  the  one  case,  apply  also  to  the  other«  This  may  be  proved, 
in  very  few  words,  to  be  a  mistake.  Convocation  is,  and  always 
must  be  founded  on  a  representative  system,  but  Rural  Synods  are 
convened  by  summoning  all  the  Priests  [and  Deacons]  of  the 
Deanery  for  which  the  Synod  acts.  Here  is  an  essential  distinc- 
tion, which  cuts  away  the  ground  from  not  a  few  of  the  arguments 
when  applied  to  the  Rural  Synod,  which  may  have  a  firm  standing 
with  respect  to  Convocation.  But,  even  if  it  did  not,  it  is  of  ver^ 
grave  importance  in  another  respect :  for  it  is  plain  that  laymen,  if 
admitted  at  all,  must  be  admitted  on  a  different  principle — that  of 
representation ;  and  thus,  instead  of  the  Rural  Chapter  consisting 
of  a  body  in  which  there  is  only  one  element — the  right  of  Orders, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  ex  officio  membership — it  will  consist  of  two 
separate  bodies ;  the  first  being  an  essential  part  of  its  constitution, 
the  second  representative,  and,  as  all  will  confess,  non-essential.^ 

Now,  this  we  think  a  point  of  great  consequence.  The  present 
Rural  Synod  has  a  certain  legal  status,  if  in  no  other  way,  at  least 
by  its  recognition  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  But  the  Synod  composed 
of  Clergy  and  laity  will  be  a  different  body  from  that  so  recognized ; 
and  while  it  cannot,  of  course,  inherit  the  status  given  to  its  prede- 
cessor, it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  find  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  for  itself  a  similar  recognition  from  the  civil  power. 
Again,  in  its  present  form,  the  Rural  Synod  i^,  and  always  must 
be,  acknowledged,  if  not  encouraged  by  the  Bishops.  There  may 
be  some  of  our  present  spiritual  rulers  who  would  be  quite  as  well 
disposed  to  the  re-constituted  assembly ;  eome  who  would  think 
better  of  it  when  its  exclusively  Clerical  character  was  abolished. 

^  To  say  nothing  of  the  very  diverse  relation  in  which  each  element  wiU  stand  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  :  the  one  coming  into  the  Synod  bound  by  strict  ties  of 
canonical  obedience ;  the  other  unrestrained  by  oaths,  and,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Udty  at  least,  not  owning  much  of  even  moral  submission  to  the  Episcopate. 
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Bat  in  the  new  form^  its  ecclesiaatical  status  would  be  even  morcf 
unsettled  than  its  legal :  for  Bishops  may  arise  who  will  be  less  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  principle  of  lay  co-operation  in  Synod. 
It  is  even  possible  to  imagine  the  case  of  a  Bishop  opposed  alto- 
gether to  the  assembly  of  Rural  Chapters,  and  who  would  avail 
himself  of  the  altered  constitution  as  a  reason  for  their  suppression. 
In  either  case,  what  difficulties  and  dangers  would  be  raised  in  the 
way  of  an  institution  which  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  placed 
in  a  precarious  position.  We  earnestly  entreat  the  advocates  of 
change  to  consider  well  this  point — this  most  important  point — 
before  they  take  any  further  step  towards  it,  and  especially  to  con- 
sider whether  such  change  ought  to  be  made,  considering  the  con- 
sequences it  may  lead  to,  by  any  authority  short  of  the  whole 
Church  in  Convocation  represented. 

3.  But  supposing  this  difficulty  surmounted,  there  are  yet  prac- 
tical questions  to  be  thought  of  which  seem  to  stand  very  much  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  change.  It  seems  obvious,  for  instance^ 
that  the  new  Kural-synodsmen  who  are  to  represent  the  laity,  must 
be  chosen  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  body  which  they  are  to  re- 
present. Such  a  choice  necessarily  implies  election.  Election  sug- 
gests the  question  of  qualification  in  the  electors :  one  not  very  easy 
to  settle  by  any  authority  short  of  Parliament.  Then,  are  we  pre- 
pared for  the  farther  disturbance  of  our  parishes  that  is  likely  to 
result  from  such  elections  in  these  days  of  controversy  within  the 
Church  ?  We  are  proposing  to  rouse  the  laity  to  some  energetic 
interest  in  the  presence  of  their  representatives  at  Rural  Synods^ 
Are  we  willing  to  see  that  interest  develope  itself  in  the  form  of 
election  placards,  stating  the  controversial  merits  of  the  respective 
candidates,  or  in  banners  of  Broad  Church  blue,  Tractarian  red,  and 
Evangelical  yellow  ?  There  is,  indeed,  a  way  of  partial  escape  from 
such  consequences.  It  is  possible  to  use  the  elective  machinery 
already  provided  for  us,  and  admit  to  the  Synod  that  layman  who 
in  every  parish  is  already  chosen  by  the  parishioners  to  represent 
them  in  the  Archidiaconal  Synod.  But  we  conceive  the  church- 
wardens of  the  present  day  are  hardly  a  class  of  men  who  would 
bring  peace  to  the  minds  of  the  Clergy  in  council  assembled,  or  add 
intelligence  to  their  consultations.  Imagine  a  few  great- minded 
Westertons  admitted  to  such  a  council,  eager  for  distinction  and. 
their  rights  !  Or,  what  is  even  more  likely,  a  select  few  of  the 
agricultural  body,  brought  from  their  useful  pursuits  in  the  field, 
to  hold  deUberations  with  their  Pastors  on  questions  which  call  for 
ecclesiastical  knowledge,  reasoning  ability,  and,  above  all,  sound 
judgment  I  We  must  choose  one  alternative,  if  we  are  determined 
to  have  lay  representatives  in  our  minor  Church  councils.  Which 
alternative  shall  be  favoured  with  our  choice  ? 

And  when  that  choice  is  decided,  are  our  difficulties  at  an  end  ? 
We  fear  not,  for  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  synodsman  must 
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be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  part  in  the  Synod,  not 
merely  that  he  may  be  a  spectator ;  and  what  that  part  is  to  be  we 
know  not.  One  thing  is  certain^  he  must  be  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely precluded  from  joining  in  any  deliberations  on  doctrinal 
questions.  Perhaps  no  one  has  spoken  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
ky  co-operation  than  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  who  in  an  often- 
quoted  speech^  delivered  at  Plymouth  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  his  Diocesan  Synod,  declared  that  he  should  rejoice 
to  have  the  real  body  of  the  laity  present :  ''  I  declare,''  he  said, 
'^I  do  not  believe  a  man  in  this  country  exists,  more  anx- 
ious to  have  the  real  authority  of  the  real  laity  than  I  am  :  as  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  one  who  would  go  further  to  maintain  it.''  But . 
at  the  same  time  no  one  can  more  strongly  express  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Church  in  all  previous  ages,  that  none  but  those 
who  are  in  Holy  Orders  have  the  power  to  decide  on  question^ 
connected  with  the  Faith.  Indeed  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
the  subject,  will  know  that  questions  of  this  nature  have  never 
been  subjected  either  to  the  discussion  or  adjudication  of  laymen. 
And  it  is  manifestly  as  contrary  to  analogy  as  it  is  to  precedent, 
that  persons  not  educated  in  Theology,  and  still  moi-e,  not  having 
mission  given  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  a  work  so  solemnly  important  as  this.  It  would  be 
both  unreasonable  and  irreverent  to  entertain  for  a  moment  any 
plan  for  the  co-operation  of  laymen  in  Synods,  which  failed  to 
exclude  them  from  all  doctrinal  consultations. 
.  The  office  of  Rural  Syuodsman  being  so  far  limited,  we  really 
do  not  see  what  will  be  the  duties  devolving  on  such  laymen 
as  undertake  it ;  and  until  they  are  more  clearly  stated  than 
we  have  as  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive left  for  us  but  to  decline  entering  on  the  further  question^ 
whether  or  not  speaking  and  voting  are  to  form  a  part  of  them. 

Lastly, — to  sum  up  all, — what  would  be  our  gain  by  admitting 
a  lay  element  into  the  Rural  Synod;  even  supposing  that  all 
legal  difficulties,  all  episcopal  objections  present  and  prospective, 
all  technical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  election,  were  set  aside  :  sup- 
posing further  that  it  should  be  composed  of  more  wholesome 
ingredients  than  obtuse  agriculturists,  or  pragmatical  tradesmen ; 
and  that  it  should  be  exactly  defined  what  questions  were  to  come 
under  their  cognizance,  what  part  they  were  to  take  in  their  con- 
sideration, what  in  their  adjudication  ?  With  this  large  hypothesis 
in  their  favour,  we  ask  the  advocates  for  lay  co-operation  in  that 
form,  what  would  be  our  gain  by  it  ?  As  far  as  we  can  discover 
there  is  an  indefinite  feeling  among  them,  that  if  laymen  meet  cler- 
gymen in  Synod,  *'  something  will  come  of  it."  Probably  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  novel  synodsmen  will  go  home  to  the  bosoms 
of  their  families,  after  a  quarterly  intercourse  of  three  or  four  hours 
with  a  few  clergymen,  strongly  impressed  in  favour  of  those  to 
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whom  they  are  now  too  often  opposed.  They  will  quite  undeceive 
their  country  friends,  as  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  clergy  only 
meet  on  such  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  shuffling  a  pack  of 
sermons.  They  will  become  a  sort  of  occasional  Theological 
students,  and  will  inoculate  their  neighbours  with  the  profound 
information  which  has  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 
Something  of  this  sort  we  have  heard  expressed  in  various  forms  of 
speech ;  but  beyond,  our  expected  benefits  appear  to  be  in  mAibtu. 
We  are  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  hoping  that  we  shall  come 
down  on  our  feet  in  the  right  place ;  but  having  no  geographical 
idea  to  guide  us,  as  to  whether  we  shall  alight  among  friends  or 
foes.  Such  speculation,  in  Church  matters,  does  not,  we  must 
confess,  commend  itself,  eith^  to  our  taste  or  judgment. 

It  is  said  indeed,  that  lay  co-operation  is  the  great  want .  of  the 
Church.  Let  ijt  be  granted  that  it  is  so ;  yet  not  lay  co-operation  in 
all  things.  There  are  functions  especially  belonging  to  those  in  Holy 
Orders,  and  lay  co-operation  in  these  is  impossible  :  its  attempt  or 
pretence  sinful.  We  would  ask  the  reader  to  consider  whether 
there  is  not  something  of  such  a  functional  character  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  a  body  of  clergy,  meeting,  as  they  ought,  within  the 
sacred  building,  and  preparing  for  their  consultation  by  offering 
the  Oblation.  If  the  opinion  of  the  laity  were  required  in  such 
consultations — which  we  deny; — or  if  by  their  consent  then 
obtained  a  more  practical  force  could  be  given  to  synodical  decisions, 
— which  we  do  not  believe, — then  there  would  be  an  object  before  us 
somewhat  cominensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  proposed  change. 
It  is  not,  however,  these  formal  requirements  that  its  advocates  mean. 
What  they  desire  is  to  gain  more  friendly  co-operation  in  paro- 
chial work;  and  to  establish  a  bond  of  unity  between  parish 
priests  and  their  flocks,  by  a  more  extended  and  enlightened  inter- 
course. But  this  is  not  the  work  of  Rural  Synods.  Let  us  keep 
things  in  their  proper  places.  If  such  intercourse  can  effect  the 
objects  aimed  at,  there  are  Church  Unions  already  established; 
by  means  of  which  also  the  Clergy,  and  through  them  the  Bishops, 
may  obtain  far  more  information  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  laity  on 
Church  questions  than  could  be  gained  in  Rural  Synods.^  In 
short,  sympathising  as  we  most  cordially  do,  with  those  earnest- 
minded  individuals  who  wish  to  overcome  the  indifference  and 
active  enmity  of  laymen ;  we  must  yet  protest  earnestly  against 
adopting  such  a  novel  measure  as  that  in  question.  The  intrusion 
of  uncalled  laymen  into  an  assembly  essentially  composed  of  clerics, 
is  a  deviation  from  Church  principles  which  no  reasons  of  expcr 
diency  can  justify;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  such  an  intrusion 

^  There  are  also  some  excellent  Church  Societies  for  laymen  in  Wales,  which  seem 
to  be  formed  in  strict  analogy  with  the  Rural  Synods  ,  meeting  periodically  after 
divine  service,  and  holding  orderly  consultations  on  Church  questions.  They  seem 
to  us,  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  wanted  in.  England. 
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is  likely  to  neutralize  much  of  the  good  effect  which  may  be  justly 
expected,  in  a  few  years,  from  the  revival  of  Rural  Synods.  If  a 
mixed  association  of  clergy  and  laity,  (different  from  Church 
Unions),  is  required,  let  it  be  originated ;  but  whether  we  have 
what  is  wanted  in  that  respect  or  not,  do  not  let  us  give  up  that 
which  we  have  so  lately  regained,  by  a  clean  perversion  of  the 
institution. 


STREETS  BRICK  AND  MARBLE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Notes  on  a 
Tour  in  the  North  of  Italy,  by  George  Edmund  Street,  Architect, 
F.S.A.    Copiously  illustrated,  pp.  287.     London :  John  Murray. 

Ip  in  regard  to  Pointed  architecture  we  compare  the  state  of  public 
taste  at  the  present  time  with  that  which  existed  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  while  being  struck  with  the  wonderful  and  rapid 
improvement,  and  the  evident  knowledge  of  true  principles  which 
many  of  the  more  recent  buildings  indicate  on  the  part  of  their 
architects,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
need  of  still  more  extended  information,  a  greater  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  various  national  types  into  which  Pointed  architecture 
was  cast,  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  materials  (which  often 
varied  with  the  country)  made  use  of  in  construction,  a  deeper 
study,  and  a  more  earnest  and  unflinching  spirit,  to  rid  ourselves 
of  defects  still  existing,  and  time-honoured  prejudices  not  yet 
overthrown. 

Amongst  those  who  have  laboured  most  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully in  effecting  the  revival,  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin, 
who,  as  well  for  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  vigour  of  thought, 
as  for  originality  of  conception  and  boldness  of  expression,  has  not 
et  been  equalled,  stands  pre-eminent.  At  a  period  when  an  un- 
ealthy  taste  for  a  debased  classical  style  was  almost  universal, 
when  the  most  mongrel  and  barbarous  edifices  were  erected,  and 
when  Rickman  and  a  cold  Antiquarian  School  alone  ventured  to 
admire  the  principles  and  style  in  vogue  during  the  fourteenth 
century  J  Pugin  was  brave  enough  to  come  forward  and  boldly 
proclaim  for  present  guidance  in  no  ambiguous  language  those  great 
truths  which  must  lie  at  the  root  of  all  success  both  in  construe-^ 
tion^  and  ornamentation. 

Of  a  little  later  date  were  several  Series  of  Articles  in  the  British 
Critic  and  Christian  Remembrancer ;  and  these  were  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  more  practical  labours  of  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society. 
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If  the  author  of  '^  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture'^  lacks  the 
versatility  of  idea,  and  the  power  of  energetic  expression  which 
Pugin  possessed,  he  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  unworthy  to  bear 
his  mantle.  Gifted  with  considerable  powers  of  writing,  a  generally 
good  taste,  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  artistic  study, 
a  correct  judgment,  and  an  unmistakeable  originality  of  conception, 
he  seems  to  us  more  fitted  to  occupy,  and  occupy  worthily,  the 
vacant  position  which  Mr.  Pugin's  death  has  caused,  than  any  one 
who  can  be  mentioned. 

Those  who  know  any  of  his  recent  works  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  powers  of  design,  and  cannot  fail  to  see  the  great  air  of  reality 
he  imparts  to  what  he  undertakes ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  original  and  interesting  architectural  essays,  which  from 
time  to  time  appear  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  the  Eccksi'" 
oloffist,  will  be  able  in  some  degree  to  judge  of  his  literary  capa- 
bilities. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  his  most  considerable  work,  con- 
tains an  account  of  an  interesting  tour  through  Paris  to  Baden, 
Coire,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  Venice^  Mantua,  and  Milan,  of 
which  the  narrative  forms  the  bulk  of  its  contents.  Some  have 
objected  to  the  prominence  which,  in  a  work  on  art,  is  given  to  the 
chronicling  of  the  thousand-and-one  incidents  which,  more  or  less, 
befall  the  traveller.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  cannot  share  that 
objection,  because  it  seems  to  as  evidently  done  to  render  the  work 
generally  readable  and  popular.  A  treatise  on  architecture  which 
exclusively  confines  itself  to  conventional  language  and  scientific  de- 
tails will  find  few  save  professional  readers,  and  fewer  purchasers^ 
A  volume  of  three  hundred  pages  full  of  minute  descriptions  of 
"cuspings^^  and  "string  courses,^'  "arcades^'  and  "pilasters,*'  may 
be  extremely  valuable,  but  cannot  prove  a  generally  interesting 
work. 

Now  the  object  of  Mr.  Street  seems  to  have  been  not  only  to 
call  the  attention  of  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  good  cause  to  a 
subject  hitherto  neglected,  but  to  excite  a  feeling  of  admiration  in^ 
and  to  mould  and  improve  the  taste  of,  the  general  reader.  This 
book  is  without  a  doubt  infinitely  more  interesting  and  attractive 
than  nine  tenths  of  the  volumes  of  ordinary  published  "  travels,'* 
— ^looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  alone ;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  the  additional  interest  which  the  exquisite  architectural  draw« 
ings  and  vigorous  descriptions  give,  together  with  the  manly  and 
straightforward  tone  of  every  remark,  we  feel  little  doubt  that  it 
will  gradually  share  the  same  honours^  and  have  an  equally  ex- 
tended circle  of  readers  as  those  often  trashy  and  usually  unsafe 
productions  alluded  to.  We  heartily  trust  it  may,  for  its  influence 
must  be  for  good. 

"My  object,"   writes  Mr.  Street  at  page  xiv  of  the  Preface,  "ia 
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tiie  following  pages  will  be  mainlj  to  show  the  peculiarities  of  the 
development  of  Pointed  architecture  in  Italy,  and  specially  to  show 
in  what  way  the  materials  so  commonly  used  there — brick  and  marble 
— were  introduced  both  in  decoration  and  construction.  All  these 
points  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  us.  For  I  am  persuaded 
that  not  only  will  some  reference  to  Italian  models  do  somewhat 
towards  the  improvement  of  our  art,  but  that  in  no  matter  is  information 
more  needed,  and  improvement  more  easy,  than  in  the  use  of  Brick 
in  architecture:  whilst  working  in  marble  has  been  as  yet  so  little 
practised  among  us,  that  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  at  present  un- 
attempted,  though,  as  I  hope  to  show,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason 
why  this  should  be  the  case." 

This  is  effected^  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  various  criticisms  on  the 
buildings  inspected  during  his  tour ;  but  it  is  not  till  we  come  to 
the  twelfth  chapter,  that  we  learn  something  of  Mr.  Street's  power 
of  writing  with  scientifie  precision,  and  his  thorough  grasp  of  the 
true  principles  of  art.. 

His  first  architectural  observations  relate  to  France,  and  embody 
reflections  and  strictures  on  recent  improvements  and  church  re- 
storations in  Paris.  The  new  sacristy  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  however,  seems  strangely  to  have  been  overlooked. 

The  subject  proper  to  the  volume  commences  with  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  Broletto  at  Bergamo,  the  two  Middle-Pointed 
windows  of  which  seen  in  the  wood-cut  strike  us  as  remarkably 
fine.  The  lesson  Mr.  Street  learnt  in  the  study  of  it,  he  tells  us, 
was  ''  the  excessive  value  of  simplicity  and  r^ularity  of  parts  care« 
fully  and  constructionally  treated :  for  there  are  no  breaks  or 
buttresses  in  the  design,  and  all  its  elements  are  most  simple,  yet, 
nevertheless,  most  beantiful.''-rP.  65. 

The  examples  given  from  Brescia  (page  64)  are  particularly 
valuable,  as  likewise  those  at  ¥erona  (page  75.)  The  chromo- 
lithographic  jdiawing,  at  page  78,  of  the  marble  pavement  in  the 
Church  of  Su  Anastaaia  at  the  last  named  city,  imparts,  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  thing  itself. 

"  The  nave  and  transepts,"  writes  our  author,  "  are  all  in  one  pattern, 
the  spaces  between  the  columns  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  patterns,  and 
divided  from  the  nave  and  aisle  pavements  by  a  strip  of  white  marble 
on  either  side,  and  the  aisles  again  are  in  the  same  pattern.  The  colours 
of  the  marbles  used  are  white,  red,  and  bluish  grey,  and  there  is  a  quiet 
richness  of  effect  in  their  arrangement,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful." 
—P.  79. 

The  beautiful  specimens  of  brick  and  marble  buildings  of  Maur 
tua,  Cremona,  Padua,  Venice,  and  Pavia  are  most  valuable,  inte- 
resting, and  well  selected.  The  cleverly  executed  drawings  place 
the  building  at  once  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  Mr.  Street's 
descriptions,  comments  and  inferences,  are  as  important  as  they  are 
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welcome.  Let  any  one  who  has  a  doubt  of  the  wonderful  and  truly 
beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  honest  use  of  brick  turn  to  pages 
184  and  187  of  the  work  before  us,  and  see  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  two  windows^  the  one  at  the  former  page  from  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Mantua^  and  the  other  from  the  Church  of  S.  Andrew  in 
the  same  city ;  or  let  him  examine  the  drawings  given  by  Mr.  Street 
of  the  west  fronts  of  two  churches  in  Pavia, — we  allude  to  those  of 
S.  Pantaleone  and  S.  Francesco, — which,  although  to  some  extent 
shams  in  construction,  display  a  mass  of  detail  more  than  usually 
elaborate,  and  which  though  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  great  breadth 
and  general  arrangement,  possess  considerable  boldness  of  effect. 
In  the  former  a  group  of  windows  and  doors  arranged  so  as  to  rise 
gradually,  as'it  were,  to  the  centre,  impart  a  beauty  at  once  striking 
and  pleasing. 

The  engraving  at  page  134,  too,  should  be  carefully  studied. 
It  represents  the  eastern  portion  of  S.  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari  at 
Venice :  a  most  religious  and  effective  structure.  But  this  suggestion 
of  ours  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  an  engraving,  or  a  single  chapter. 
The  entire  work  demands  a  most  careful  perusal,  and  will  amply  re- 
pay any  one  for  the  trouble:  presenting,  as  it  does,  some  most  carious 
specimens  of  the  adaptation  of  the  materials  of  the  country  to  the 
remarkable  style  which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Christendom. 

Admitting,  as  we  fully  do,  the  advantage  of  consulting  Continental 
architecture,  and  of  ascertaining  its  characteristic  features  and 
peculiarities,  we  only  wish  to  see  adopted  the  beauties  and  not  the 
faults  so  often  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Street,  (ci  g.  page  277)  and  so 
evidently  represented  in  some  of  his  drawings.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  no  lack  of  brick  architecture  in  this  country, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  style,  either  in  ecclesiastical  or  do- 
mestic work,  including  magnificent  and,  perhaps,  unrivalled 
specimens  of  moulded  brick ;  nor  any  lack  of  constructional  co- 
louring in  our  ancient  buildings  of  stone  and  flint.  Materials, 
too,  in  the  shape  of  ^*  Flanders  brick'^  can  be  had  in  abundance 
near  home,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  as  exemplified  in  many 
old  buildings,  is,  perhaps,  more  tractable  in  style,  and  in  truer 
harmony  with  English  requirements.  In  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  especially,  many  of  the  specimens  are  of  a  beautiful 
description ;  the  panelled,  arched,  and  cusped  pattern,  although 
employed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  being  of  early 
origin,  and  consisting  of  elegant  tracery  formed  in  brick,  and  appear 
above,  between,  and  below  the  tier  of  windows. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  however,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Street^s  judicious  remarks ; — 

"As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  desirable  or  not  to  introduce 
brick  at  all  into  ecclesiastical  edifices,  or  generally  into  public  buildings, 
one  might,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  anxious  to  say  somewhat.    I 
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trust,  however,  that  the  ignorant  prejudice  which  made  many  good 
people  regard  stone  as  a  sort  of  sacred  material,  and  red  brick  as  onlj 
fit  for  the  commonest  and  meanest  purposes,  is  fast  wearing  out,  and 
that  what  now  mainly  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  show  how  it  may  most 
effectually  be  used,  not  only  in  external,  but  also  in  internal  works. 
One  word  only  as  to  its  colour,  for  I  think  that  we  ought  as  much  as 
possible  to  insist  upon  this  being  taken  into  consideration.  We  do  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  I  suppose,  adopt  any  material  in  good  works  of  archi* 
tecture  simply  because  it  is  the  very  cheapest  that  can  be  obtained : 
sometimes  indeed  we  must,  and  then  I  should  be  the  last  to  contend 
against  what  is  simply  an  act  of  necessity,  not  of  choice  :  but  ordinarily, 
before,  for  economy's  sake,  we  determine  to  sacrifice  the  colour  of  our 
work,  and  to  use  those  detestable  looking  dirty-yellow  bricks  in  which 
London  so  mach  rejoices,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  by  some  econo- 
my in  other  respects  we  may  not  save  enough  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the 
best  kind  of  red  brick  for  the  general  face  of  our  walls.'* 

His  remarks  upon  the  same  page  on  the  absence  and  need 
of  colour,  are  too  valuable  not  to  be  likewise  given : — 

''At  the  present  day,'*  he  writes, /' there  is,  I  think,  no  one  point  in 
which  we  fail  so  much,  and  about  which  the  world  in  general  has  so 
little  feeling  as  that  of  coloar.  Our  baildings  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  cold,  colourless,  insipid,  academical  studies,  and  our  people  have 
no  conception  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  rich  colour,  and  no  sufficient 
love  for  it,  when  successfully  obtained.  The  task,  therefore,  and  duty 
of  architects  at  the  present  day  is  mainly  that  of  awakening,  and  then 
satisfying  this  feeling  ;  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  ready  vehicles  for 
doing  this  exists,  no  doubt,  in  the  rich-coloured  brick  so  easily  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  which,  if  properly  used,  may  become  so 
effective  and  admirable  a  material." 

One  more  extract  from  page  84,  describing  a  sight  which  Mr. 
Street  beheld  at  the  Cathedral  of  Verona,  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  us,  for  more  reasons  than  one  : — 

"  From  the  Piazza  deU'Erbe  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  anxious  to  see 
and  hear  somewhat  of  the  service.  There  was  a  great  throng  of  people, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  even  standing  room  among  them ; 
we  were  not  at  all  sorry,  however,  to  have  gone,  for  we  came  in  for  a 
sermon  most  energetically  preached,  and  enforcing  in  very  powerful 
language  the  necessity  of  repentance.  The  pulpit  was  very  large,  and 
as  the  preacher  delivered  his  sermon  he  walked  from  side  to  side,  and 
oflen  repeated  again  to  those  on  his  left  the  substance  of  what  he  had 
Mready  said  to  those  on  his  right.  The  people,  who  crowded  every 
available  place  within  hearing,  were  exceedingly  silent  and  attentive ; 
and  at  intervals  the  preacher  stopped  for  a  minute  to  cough  and  to  use 
his  handkerchief,  which  was  a  signal  for  an  immediate  blowing  of  noses 
and  coughing  all  over  the  church.  The  *  E  ben  infelici  /'  with  which 
he  commenced  his  sermon,  was  a  good  index  to  its  whole  tone,  and 
makes  me  remember  with  pleasure  the  vast  crowd  listening  to  Christian 
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doctriue  in  the  grand  nave  of  the  Doomo.  Would  that  we  could  see 
any  prospect  of  the  day  when  in  England  our  large  churches  may  be 
used  in  this  way ;  when  with  pews  and  all  their  concomitant  evils  swept 
away,  we  way  see  a  vast  crowd  standing  and  sitting,  leaving  no  passage* 
way  and  no  waste  room,  anxious  only  that  they  may,  by  pressing  near, 
hear  every  word  of  warning  and  of  advice.  The  nave  of  Westminster,  so 
thronged,  would  soon  show  how  great  has  been  our  mistake  in  leaving 
our  large  churches  so  long  unused." 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  extract  several  other 
passages  we  had  marked  for  quotation^  or  to  add  much  to  former 
remarks,  save  strongly  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  a  work  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
to  architectural  literature  that  has  lately  issued  from  the  press. 
In  type  and  printing,  as  well  as  in  style  of  illustration  ; — the  full- 
page  wood-cuts,  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  at  pages  36,  53,  92,  134,  153,  and 
196  are  most  unrivalled  specimens  of  his  art  y — the  book  quite 
equals  anything  that  has  been  produced  in  this  country.^ 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Street  who  has  done  so  much  as  a  practical 
architect,  and  who,  we  trust,  may  enjoy  a  yet  wider  field  for  his 
talents,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  sincerely  trust  he  may  be  able, 
at  some  future  day,  to  continue  his  inquiries  among  the  churches 
and  domestic  buildings  of  Central  Italy ;  and  to  impress  upon  our 
ecclesiastical  architects  the  great  advantages  which  must  arise  from 
the  adoption  of  principles,  like  those  enunciated  in  the  last  chapter 
^f  the  volume  before  us,  and  specially  to  commend  to  their  careful 
attention  the  able,  just,  and  vigorous  sentiments  put  forward  in 
the  three  final  paragraphs. 

>  There  is,  unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  vagueness  in  the  chronology  which 
cannot  but  be  regretted  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  illustrative  of  the  earlier  Pointed 
style  of  the  Lombardo -Venetian  territory.  The  subject  is  certainly  one  for  archno- 
logical  treatment. 
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Bishop  Cosmos  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    Anglo«Catho« 
lie  Library.     London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.     1856. 

Th£  ratification  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Savoy  Conference  by 
the  Convocation  and  Parliament  of  1662j  may  be  justly  considered 
a  reformation  of  the  Reformation.  The  great  movement  of  the  six* 
teenth  century  had^  like  all  mighty  upheavings  of  the  human 
mind,  a  strong  tendency  to  run  riot.  On  the  Continent  it  was 
suffered  to  do  so,  and  if  it  displaced  some  gross  practical  corrup- 
tions, or  protested  against  the  adoption  of  new  articles  of  faith,  it 
nevertheless  invented  for  itself  dogmas  as  wild,  unscriptural,  and 
unknown  to  primitive  antiquity  as  any  of  those  articles  of  Pope 
Pius^  confession,  which  it  rejected.  For  all  we  can  see,  Calvinism 
does  as  much  dishonour  to  God  by  its  definitions  and  secret 
decrees  as  the  undue  exaltation  of  S.  Mary  and  the  Saints ;  whilst 
surely  the  denial  of  objective  truth,  and  the  total  ignoring  the 
sacramental  system  is  as  unscriptural,  aa  uncatholic,  as  fatal  to 
a  healthy  tone  of  personal  religion^  as  any  theory  of  indulgences 
or  purgatory. 

If  in  this  country  we  have  escaped  running  into  such  excesses, 
and  are  still  connected  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ch&ist  by 
apostolic  succession,  apostolic  faith,  and  sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered, it  has  not  been  without  much  labour,  toil,  and  blood. 
We  have  been  "  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,'^  and  the  scars  are  still  in 
many  places  upon  us.  Nevertheless  we  have  been  saved,  and  the 
instruments  of  that  salvation  were  first  the  martyr  Laud,  and 
secondly  those  noble-hearted  oonfessorfif,  who  endured  hardness  for 
the  truth^s  sake,  and  who  in  God^s  own  good  time  were  called 
back  from  prison-houses,  and  exile  in  foreign  lands,  to  bear  rule 
in  His  Church  newly  re-established  in  these  realms.  The  English 
Reformation  had  indeed  started  on  plain  and  intelligible  principles. 
It  professed  a  wish  to  reproduce  the  Christianity  of  the  purest  and 
best  times.  Of  this  desire  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward 
was  the  embodiment.  But  such  a  position  neither  suited  the  views 
of  many  who  had  authority  here,  nor  the  intentions  of  foreign  bodies 
who  wished  to  drag  all  other  reformed  communions  down  to  their 
own  level.  Ultra-Protestantism  won  its  '^  spolia  opima'^  in  the  al- 
terations of  the  first  Book,  and  its  march  was  one  of  triumph,  till 
Laud  met  and  confronted  it.  His  archiepiscopate  saved  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  And  though  the  work  which  he  had  reared  was  for 
a  time  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin  which  overtook  himself,  the  event 
proved  that  that  far-seeing  prelate  had  laid  his  foundations  deep. 
A  school  of  real  theologians  had  been  formed  by  his  exertions,  and  to 
them,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death,  was  committed 
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the  great  ta»k  of  bringing  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  closer 
harmony  with  the  ancient  litargies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Savoy  Conference  was  therefore  the  turning  point  of  our  Churches 
history.  Granted  to  please  the  Presbyterians^  and  under  a  general 
impression  that  it  would  issue  in  sacrificing  parts  of  the  existing 
ritual  for  the  sake  of  conciliation^  it  resulted,  to  quote  the  words  of 
one  upon  whom  in  our  own  day  the  mantle  of  Laud's  intrepidity  and 
fearlessness  has  descended^  "  in  the  reformation  of  our  Church  from 
corruption  of  more  than  one  description — ^Puritan  no  less  than 
Popish  .''*  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  restoration  of  the  obla- 
tion, and  the  formal  decision  against  the  so*called  Orders  of  the 
foreign  consistories,  as  proof  of  this. 

Among  the  divines  who  bore  a  hand  in  this  blessed  work  of 
rectifying  ^  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Reformation,  and 
checking  some  of  its  worst  tendencies,  and  in  the  still  more  blessed 
one  of  restoring  to  the  Church  some  of  the  jewels  which  the  con- 
fusion of  the  preceding  century  had  shaken  from  her  crown. 
Bishop  Cosin  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  He  had  already  been 
active  in  the  great  Laudian  movement;  and  the  '^ Devotions'' 
which  bear  his  name,  testify  to  the  powers  he  possessed  of  satisfy- 
ing the  deeper  religious  feelings  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Marked  out  for  special  persecution  by  the 
Parliament,  he  had  escaped  their  malice,  and  tended  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  English  residents  at  the  foreign  court  of  Charles. 
The  palatine  throne  of  Durham  rewarded  his  fidelity  to  the  Church, 
and  upon  him  devolved  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  the  Restoration.  Probably  the 
collects  for  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  sixth  after  Epiphany, 
for  Easter  Eve,  and  our  first  Ember  Prayer  are  from  his  hand. 
And  considering  the  further  alterations  he  suggested  in  the  Com- 
munion Office,  and  his  wish  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  prayers 
of  Consecration  and  Oblation  (which  he  was  not  however  able  to 
eJQTect,  though  he  was  successful  in  procuring  the  formal  oblation  of 
the  Elements,)  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing 
to  him  the  further  improvement  in  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant,  with  regard  to  the  commemoration  of  the  faithful  departed. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a  collection  of  notes  made  by 
him  on  certain  passages  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from 
different  sources  and  at  different  times.  They  slightly  vary  in  tone 
and  feeling,  though  they  are  harmonious  in  all  essential  matters, 
— at  one  time  his  mind  dwelling  rather  on  the  substantial  points 
of  agreement  between  England  and  Rome,  at  another  (after  the 
reaction  in  Rome's  favour  which  succeeded  the  troubles  and  the 
numerous  secessions,  among  them  that  of  Cosin's  own  son,)  on  the 
differences — a  mental  process,  not  perhaps  without  its  parallel,  in 
later  days.  From  these  notes  we  purpose  to  give  a  few  extracts, 
^  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  Dr.  LusfaingtiODy  page  9. 
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as  showing  what  doctrines  and  practices  were  considered  com- 
patible with  true  allegiance  to  the  English  Churchy  by  one  of  her 
most  learned  doctors  and  restorers  two  hundred  years  ago.  There 
are  many  points  on  which  we  should  like  to  dwells  and  illus* 
trate  from  these  notes  the  truly  Catholic  character  of  Cosin's 
mind.  The  respect  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  first  book  of 
Edward^  his  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  traditions^  his  interest  in 
the  history  of  those  holy  men  and  women  whose  names  are  retained 
in  our  calendar,  his  use  of  the  title  "  Our  Blessed  Lady/^  &c.,  all 
evidence  a  mind  trained  and  disciplined  in  a  truly  Catholic  school. 
But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  higher  matters^  and  purpose  to 
lay  before  our  readers  Church  of  England  doctrine  two  hundred 
years  ago  on  the  Holy  Eucharist^  hoping  by  the  way  to  eluci- 
date some  questions  which  are  being  agitated  at  the  present  day. 
I.  Take  then  the  following  extract  on  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

'*  That  there  is  to  be  a  certain  form  of  words  wherewith  the  Sacra- 
ment is  to  be  made  and  consecrated,  we  make  no  doubt ;  and  therefore 
it  is  bat  a  calumny  of  theirs  that  say  we  do  nothing  else  but  reeitare 
historiam^  tell  the  story  of  Christ's  Institution,  and  so  go  to  it.  For 
we  have  first  the  recitation  of  Christ's  command  to  have  His  Death 
and  Passion  remembered  ;  and  then  we  have  prayer  to  perform  it  as  we 
onght  to  do.  After  that  we  have  the  words  of  consecration,  as  fully 
and  amply  as  any  priest  whatsoever  can  or  may  use  them.  The  Mass- 
book  hath  no  more  than  we  have  here ;  so  that  to  make  a  controversy 
here  betwixt  us,  where  none  is,  sounds  more  of  the  evil  spirit — the 
desire  of  contradiction  than  of  the  good  Spirit — the  desire  of  peace  and 
iinity. 

^^  Sufficient  sacrifice  ,  •  .  of  that  His  precious  Blood. — This  word 
['  that ']  refers  to  the  sacrifice  mentioned  before,  for  we  still  continue 
and  commemorate  that  sacrifice  which  Christ  once  made  upon  the 
Cross :  '  And  this  sacrifice  which  the  Church  makes,  as  a  sacrifice  is 
taken  pro  mactatione  et  oecisione  victima,  is  only  commemorative  and 
sacramental ;  for  in  that  sense  Christ  only  offered  it  really  upon  the 
Cross  by  His  own  death ;  and  so  likewise,  as  it  is  taken  for  a  visible 
sacrifice,  Christ  only  offered  it ;  for  here  it  is  invisible :  but  as  it  is 
taken  for  a  sufiicient  sacrifice  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  so 
indeed  it  was  offered  upon  the  Cross,  as  having  power  in  itself  to 
abolish  all  sin  whatsoever ;  but  doth  not  abolish  any  man's  sins  for  all 
that,  unless  it  be  applied.  And  the  ways  to  apply  it  are  divers.  By 
faith,  by  good  works,  by  the  unbloody  offering  up  of  the  same  sacrifice, 
by  the  receiving  of  His  most  precious  Body  and  Blood.  So  if  we  com- 
pare the  Eucharist  vrith  the  sacrifice  once  made  upon  the  Cross,  with 
reference  to  the  killing  or  destroying  of  the  sacrifice,  or  with  reference 
to  the  visibility  of  it,  in  that  sense,  we  call  it  only  a  commemorative 
sacrifice,  as  the  fathers  do.  Chrys.  Horn,  contr,  Jud,  part  2.  Sentent. 
lib.  iv.  dis.  12.  But  if  we  compare  the  Eucharist  with  Christ's  sacri- 
fice made  once  upon  the  Cross,  as  concerning  the  effect  of  it,  we  say 
that  that  was  a  sufficient  sacrifice  ;  but  withal  that  this  is  a  true,  real, 
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and  efficient  sacrifice,  and  both  of  them  propitiatory  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.'  And  therefore  in  the  oblation  following  we  pray  that  it 
way  prevail  so  with  God,  as  that  we  and  all  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  (which  consists  of  more  than  those  that  are  upon  the  earth) 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  '  Neither  do  we  call  this  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  an  efficient  sacrifice,  as  if  that  upon  the  Cross  wanted  effi- 
cacy ;  but  because  the  force  and  virtue  of  that  sacrifice  could  not  be 
profitable  unto  us,  unless  it  were  applied  and  brought  into  effect  by  this 
eucharistical  sacrifice,  and  other  the  holy  sacraments  and  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  that  end.  But  we  call  it  propitiatory,  both  this 
and  that,  because  they  have  both  force  and  virtue  in  them,  to  appease 
God's  wrath  against  this  sinful  world.'  Read  Maid,  de  Sac,  p.  323. 
*  Therefore  this  is  no  new  sacrifice,  but  the  same  which  was  once  offered, 
and  which  is  every  day  offered  to  God  by  Christ  in  heaven,  and  con«< 
tinueth  here  still  on  earth  by  a  mystical  representation  of  it  in  the 
Eucharist.  And  the  Church  intends  not  to  have  any  new  propitiation, 
or  new  remission  of  sins  obtained,  but  to  make  that  effectual,  and  in  act 
applied  unto  us,  which  was  once  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
upon  the  Cross.  Neither  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  as  it  was  once 
offered  up  there  tnodo  eruento,  so  much  remembered  in  the  Eucharist, 
though  it  be  commemorated,  as  regard  is  had  to  the  perpetual  and  daily 
offering  of  it  by  Christ  now  in  heaven  in  His  everlasting  Priesthood, 
and  thereupon  was  and  should  be  still  the  Juge  ^acrifieium  observed 
here  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  The  reason  which  the  ancient 
fathers  had  for  their  daily  sacrifice.  S.  Chrysost.  in  10  ad  Hebr.  In 
Christo  semel  oblata  est  hostia,  ad  salutem  pot  ens.  Quid  ergo  nos  ? 
Nonne  per  tingulos  dies  offerimus  ?  Et  si  quotidie  offerinmSy  ad  recor- 
dationem  ejus  oblatianis  fit.  S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  20.  Ipse 
sacerdost  et  ipse  ablatio,  cujus  rei  sacramentum  quotidianum  esse  voiuU 
EeclesicB  sacrificium.'*     Pp.  106—108. 

Again^  on  the  words  '^  that  we  and  all  Thy  whole  Church/' 

**  Where  by  *  all  the  whole  Church,'  is  to  be  understood,  as  well 
those  that  have  been  heretofore,  and  those  that  shall  be  hereafter,  as 
those  that  are  now  the  present  members  of  it.  (And  hereupon  my 
Lord  of  Winchester,  Bishop  Andrewes,  grounded  his  answer  to  Cardinal 
Perron,  when  he  said,  *  We  have  and  offer  this  sacrifice  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  wdl  for  them  that  are  absent,  as  those  that  be 
present;'  or  words  to  this  purpose,  for  I  have  not  the  book  now  by  me.) 
And  by  ^  all  other  benefits  of  His  Passion,'  is  intended  no  less  the  vic- 
tory we  shall  ail  have  over  death  and  sin  at  the  last  day,  that  is,  the 
resurrection  of  our  bodies  from  the  grave,  and  the  public  acquittal  which 
will  then  be  given  us  from  all  our  sins,  (when  Christ  shall  pro- 
nounce His  final  sentence,  and  say,  '  Come,  ye  blessed,'  &c.,)  than  the 
remission  of  sins  past  to  be  now  given  us.  So  that  the  virtue  of  this 
sacrifice  (which  is  here  in  this  prayer  of  oblation  commemorated  and 
represented)  doth  not  only  extend  itself  to  the  living,  and  those  that  are 
present,  but  likewise  to  them  that  are  absent,  and  them  that  be  already 
departed,  or  shall  in  time  to  come  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
P.  851. 
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Again, 

**  And  in  this  sense  it  is  not  only  an  encharistical,  bnt  a  propitiatorj, 
sacrifice.  [And  to  prove  it  a  sacrifice  propitiatory,  alwajs  so  acknow- 
ledged by  the  ancient  Church,  there  can  be  no  better  argument  than 
that  it  was  offered  up,  not  onlj  for  the  liyine,  but  for  the  dead,  and  for 
those  that  were  absent,  for  them  that  travefied,  for  Jews,  for  heretics, 
&c.,  who  could  have  no  other  benefit  of  it,  but  as  it  was  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  :  and  that  thus  they  did  offer  it,  read  a  whole  army  of  fathers, 
apud  Maid,  de  Sacr,,  p.  342,  &c.  Nos  autem  ita  eamparati  mmtM,  ut 
turn  tarn  multis  et  magnia  auihoribua  errare  tnalimui,  quam  cum  Pun- 
ianis  verum  dieere:']  *  Not  that  it  makes  any  propitiation,  as  that  of 
the  Cross  did,  but  that  it  obtains  and  brings  into  act,  that  propitiation 
which  was  once  made  by  Christ  ;  and  so  we  may  speak  of  prayer,  for 
that  is  propitiatory  too.*  Why  should  we  then  make  any  controversy 
about  this  i  They  love  not  the  truth  of  Christ,  nor  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  that  make  these  disputes  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us, 
when  we  agree,  as  Christian  Churches  should,  in  our  Liturgies  :  what 
private  men's  conceits  are,  what  is  that  to  the  public  approved  religion 
of  either  Church,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  their  Liturgies  best  of  all  T 
For  let  the  schools  have  what  opinions  and  doctrines  they  will,  and  let 
oar  new  masters  frame  themselves  what  divinity  they  list,  as  long  as 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  get  their  fancies  brought  into  the 
service  of  the  Church,  honest  men  may  serve  God  with  one  heart  and 
one  soul,  and  never  trouble  themselves  with  the  opinions  of  them  both.'' 
P.  120. 

Further^  in  respect]  to  the  Eucharist^  as  an  act  of  sacrificial 
worship,  and  its  position  under  the  Grospel,  corresponding  to  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law,  he  writes  : — 

'*  This  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, — That  b,  this  sacri- 
fice of  our  Eucharist.  In  which  regard,  as  in  divers  other  besides,  the 
Eucharist  may  by  allusion,  analogy,  and  extrinsecal  denomination,  be 
fitly  called  a  sacrifice,  and  the  Lord's  table  an  altar ;  the  one  relating 
to  the  other,  though  neither  of  them  can  be  strictly  and  properly  so 
termed.  It  is  the  custom  of  Scripture  to  describe  the  serrice  of  uod 
under  the  New  Testament,  be  it  either  internal  or  external,  by  the  terms 
that  otherwise  most  properly  belonged  to  the  Old,  as  immolation, 
offering,  sacrifice,  and  altar.  So  the  evangelical  prophet,  Esay,  foretell- 
ing the  glory  and  amplitude  of  the  Christian  Church,  speaketh  of 
God's  altar  that  shall  be  there,  upon  which  an  acceptable  offering  shall 
be  made,  ch.  ii.  4,  &c.  And  the  Apostle,  Rom.  xv.  16  :  '  I  labour  in 
the  Gospel,  that  the  oblation  of  the  Gentiles  may  be  accepted,  being 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  Phil.  ii.  17  :  '  The  service  and 
sacrifice  of  your  faith.'  And  Heb.  xiii.  10:  'We  have  an  altar 
whereof  they  (the  Jews)  are  not  worthy  to  eat.'  And,  indeed,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  carries  the  name  of  a  sacrifice,  and  the  table 
whereon  it  is  celebrated  an  altar  of  oblation,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than 
any  of  their  former  services  did,  which  were  but  the  types  and  figures 
of  those  services  that  are  performed  in  recognition  and  memory  of 
Christ's  own  sacrifice,  once  offered  upon  the  altar  of  His  Cross.  The 
prophecy  of  Malachy,  concerning  the  Church  under  the  New  Testa- 

VOL.  xvm.  M 
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ment  (*  My  Name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall  offer,'  or 
sacrifice,  *  unto  Me  a  pure  oblation/  Mai.  i.  10,)  applied  by  the  doctors 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  their  proper  sacrifice  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
mass,  is  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  ancient  fathers  sometimes  in 
general  to  all  the  acts  of  our  Christian  religion,  and  sometimes  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Eucharist ;  that  is,  the  act  of  our  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  once  made  for  us  upon  the  Cross,  (as  here 
we  use  in  the  Church  of  England.)  S.  Hieronymus  in  hunc  locum  ;  Ut 
sciun't  camalihua  victimia  spiritwiles  suceessuras  ;  et  thundama  ;  hoc  est 
sanctorum  preces  Domino  qferendas,  TertulHanus  iii.  contra  Marcion, 
cap.  22.  In  otnni  loco  sacrificium  Mihi  offertur^  gloruB  scilicet  relation 
et  benedictio^  et  laus,  et  hymni.  Bursus  iv.  contr,  eund.  c.  1.  Sacri- 
ficium  ihundum^  scilicet  simplex  oratio  de  conscientia  pura.  Et  adv. 
JudceoSy  cap.  5.  De  spiritualibus  sacrificiis  addity  dicens^  et  in  omni 
loco  sacrificia  munda  offerentur  nomini  Meo^     Pp.  347-^348. 

So  again  his  justification  of  adoration^  where^  after  rejecting  all 
adoration  of  the  elements^  he  proceeds — 

^  But  our  kneeling,  and  the  outward  gesture  of  humility  and  rever- 
ence in  our  bodies,  is  ordained  only  to  testify  and  express  the  inward 
reverence  and  devotion  of  our  souls  towards  our  blessed  Saviour,  Who 
vouchsafed  to  sacrifice  Himself  for  us  upon  the  Cross,  and  now  pre- 
senteth  Himself  to  be  united  sacramentally  to  us,  that  we  may  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  His  mystical  Passion,  and  be  nourished  with  the  spiritual 
food  of  His  blessed  Body  and  Blood  unto  Hfe  eternal."    P.  345. 

In  a  similar  spirit  he  interprets  the  giving  of  thanks  in  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  militant  of  offering  Eucharist^  ^  speaks  of  credence  ta- 
bles^ as  used  by  Bishop  Andrewes  -^  defends  the  mixed  chalice^^  and 
the  use  of  wafer  bread  ;*  and  quotes  Dr.  White^  as  she  win  g*]!^*  that 
we  abolish  not,  but  willingly  retain,  the  doctrine  of  confession.'' 

Again,  on  a  subject  to  which  the  late  proceedings  at  Frome  have 
drawn  attention, — prayers  for  the  dead, — let  us  listen  to  Bishop 
Cosin. 

''  Besides,  prayer  for  the  dead  cannot  be  denied  but  to  have  been 
universally  used  of  all  Christians,  in  the  andentest  and  purest  times  of 
the  Church,  and  by  the  Greek  fathers  that  never  admitted  any  purga- 
tory, no  more  than  we  do,  and  yet  pray  for  the  dead  notwithstanding. 
What  though  their  souls  be  in  bliss  already?  they  may  have  a  greater 
degree  of  bliss  by  our  prayers ;  and  when  their  bodies  come  to  be  raised 
and  joined  to  their  souls  again,  they  shall  be  sure  of  a  better  state;  our 
prayers  for  them  then  will  not  be  in  vain,  were  it  but  for  that  alone. 
And  what  if  their  souls,  for  the  ill  lives  they  led  here  on  earth,  be  in 
torments  in  hell,  JAcet  nobis  (saith  S.  Chrys.  Horn,  21.  in  Act,)  lenius 
illisy  si  voluerimus,  supplicium  facere,  si  preces  apud  Deum  pro  illis 
faciamusP     P.  170. 

So  at  page  242  on  the  petition  in  the  Litany,  ''  In  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  Lord,  deliver  us; — *^ 

»  Page  467.    «  Page  93.    »  Page  164.    <  Page  481.    »  Page  100. 
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'*  It  is  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  piety  and  reUgtoo  of  the  Charch  of 
England^  (as  it  hath  beea  likewise  of  the  universal  Church  of  CeaiaT 
heretofore :  $.  Aug.,  Lib,  de  Cura  pro  Mortuis,  o.  1  and  4,)  to  pray 
for  mercy  after  death,  and  not  to  doubt,  (for  otherwise  we  may  be  sore 
she  would  never  set  us  to  pray  and  petition  here  for  it,)  but  that  such 
as  are  dead  in  Christ,  and  in  the  Catholic  Communion  of  His  Church, 
be  capable  of  it.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  probable  interpretatioa 
of  these  words,  than  that  there  is  mercy  and  favour  to  be  found  in  the 
day  of  judgment."     P.  242. 

In  a  similar  spirit  he  defends  the  celebration  of  Holy  Commu- 
nion at  funerals,^  and  sets  forth  the  reasons  of  it,  and  its  conso- 
nance to  primitive  antiquity  at  length.^  We  may  add  Cosin 
vindicated  Daily  Celebrations;^  though^  strange  to  say,  he  was 
opposed^  to  the  attendance  at  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  of  non-com « 
municants.^ 

II.  Cosines  mind  also  fully  realized  the  sacramental  character  of 
Confirmation.     He  thus  speaks  of  it. 

*'  The  nature  of  this  holy  sacrament  (for  so  we  need  not  fear  to  call 
it  in  a  right  sense)  will  be  the  more  easily  understood  by  the  several 
Dames  it  had  of  old,  whereof  two  are  here,  Confirmation,  or  Laying  on 
of  Hands.  Impositio  manuum  was  the  common  denomination  of  it 
among  the  Latins.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  call  it  TeXe/o^o-^s  i.  e.  per^ 
fecHo^  as  Di.  Areop.,  cap.  de  Baptismo ;  and  so  the  Latins  sometimes 
called  it,  S.  Ambr.  2  de  Sacram,  c.  2.  The  Greeks  were  wont  also  to 
call  it  <r(/>pa<>ftSa,  i.  e.  obngnationem ;  and  the  Latins  ngnaculumt  as 
often  S.  Cyprian  doth,  and  S.  Austin.  Besides  these  names,  it  was 
called  ehrisma,  Aug.  2  eontr.  PetiL,  cap.  124.  And  last  of  dl  by  S. 
Ambrose,  Lib,  de  its  qui  mysteriis  initiantur,  cap.  8,  it  was  called  con* 
firmatio.  He  was  the  first  who  was  observed  to  give  it  that  name, 
which  afterwards  in  S.  Leo  and  S.  Greg,  came  to  be  common.  So 
that  there  is  more  in  it  than  Calvin  would  have,  who  tells  us  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  certain  public  confession  of  faith  made  before  the 
Bishop,  vf  hich  children  could  not  do  before  in  Baptism  but  by  sureties  ; 
and  that  the  imposition  of  hands  was  used  for  nothing  else  but  ne  vide* 
tentur  frigide  diacedere  ab  episcopo/'     P.  142. 

And  generally  on  the  question  of  the  namber  of  Sacraments. 

"  That  to  me  it  seems  strange  there  should  any  controversy  be  made 
between  our  Church  and  the  Church  of  Borne  for  the  number  of  the 
sacraments,  when  as  in  this  sense  they  acknowledge  no  more  than  two, 
and  in  a  larger  sense  we  acknowledge  many  more  ;  and  more  eminently 
the  other  five ;  which  though  we  call  not  sacraments  ordinarily,  and 
though  that  general  name  be  gone,  yet  for  the  things  themselves,  their 
proper  names,  their  true  names,  those  we  preserve  inviolate.    And  if 

»  Page  170.  «  Page  379.  •  Page  125.  *  Page  98. 

^  The  prohibition  against  non-commnnicants'  attendance  during  actual  cdebra* 
tion,  which  existed  in  Edward's  second  book,  was  witiidrawn  at  the  Restoration.  Is 
not  this  significant  of  a  desuw  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  leave  the  matter  open  ? 
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Maldonate  and  others  can  be  so  courteous,  as  when  S.  Aug[ustiDe] 
speaketh  of  two  sacraments,  to  interpret  him  fairly,  why  may  not  we 
expect  the  same  equity  from  them,  seeing  we  say  no  more  than  that 
father  doth  r     P.  150. 

III.  If  our  space  allowed^  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
shown  how  carefully  Cosin  cherished  al)  points  of  union  and  con- 
nection between  the  present  ritual  and  the  use  of  Sarum.  But  we 
pass^  in  the  last  place^  to  his  remarks  upon  the  ornaments  of 
the  churches^ — a  question  we  all  feel  attracting  much  attention  at 
the  present  time.  The  quotation  we  first  make  shows  clearly, 
first,  that  Cosin  was  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  churches  did  not  take  place  till  the  second  book  of  Edward 
was  published,  when  churches  were  rendered  as  bare  as  even  the 
Knightsbridge  puritans  could  desire  j  and  secondly,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  twenty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  as  giving  parliamentary 
authority  to  those  ornaments  of  churches  and  ministers  which  were 
in  use  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI. 

"  Such  ornaments^  ^e. — Without  which  (as  common  reason  and  ex- 
perience teaches  us,)  the  Majesty  of  Him  that  owneth  it,  and  the  work 
of  His  service  there,  will  prove  to  be  of  a  very  common  and  low  esteem. 
The  particulars  of  these  ornaments  (both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof,  as  in  the  end  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  are  referred 
not  to  the  5th  of  Edward  VI.,  as  the  service  itself  is  in  the  beginning 
of  that  Act,  for  in  that  fifth  year  were  all  ornaments  taken  away,  (but  a 
surplice  only,)  both  from  Bishops  and  Priests,  and  all  other  ministers, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  the  Church  but  a  font,  a  table,  and  a  linen 
cloth  upon  it,  (at  the  time  of  Communion  only,)  but  to  the  second  year 
of  that  king,  when  his  Service-book  and  Iniunctions  were  in  force  by 
authority  of  Parliament.  And  in  those  books  many  other  ornaments 
are  appointed ;  as,  two  lights  to  be  set  upon  the  altar  or  communion- 
table, a  cope  or  vestment  for  the  Priest  and  for  the  Bishop,  besides 
their  albs,  surplices,  and  rochets,  the  Bishopls  crozier-staff,  to  be  holden 
by  him  at  his  ministration  and  ordinations  ;  and  those  ornaments  of  the 
Church,  which  by  former  laws,  not  then  abrogated,  were  in  use,  by 
virtue  of  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  them  the  provincial  con- 
stitutions are  to  be  consulted,  such  as  have  not  been  repealed,  standing 
then  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VL,  and  being  still  in  force  by 
virtue  of  this  rubric  and  Act  of  Parliament."     P.  438. 

Again^  speaking  of  the  candlesticks,  he  says, — 

"  It  was  well  known,  that  the  Lord-Treasurer  Burleigh  (who  was  no 
friend  to  superstition  or  popery)  used  them  constantly  in  his  chapel, 
with  other  ornaments  of  fronts,  palls  and  books,  upon  his  altar.  The 
like  did  Bishop  Andrewes,  who  was  a  man  who  knew  well  what  he  did, 
and  as  free  from  Popish  superstition  as  any  in  the  kmgdom  besides.  In 
the  latter  end  of  King  Edward's  time  they  used  them  in  Scotland  itself, 
as  appears  by  Calvin's  epistle  to  Knox,  and  his  fellow-reformers  there. 
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anno  1554,  ep.  206,  where  he  takes  ezoeption  against  them,  for  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  England. 

"  To  this  head  we  refer  the  organ,  the  font,  the  altar,  the  communion- 
table, and  the  pulpit,  with  the  coFerings  and  ornaments  of  them  all ; 
together  with  the  paten,  chalice,  and  corporal,  which  were  all  in  use  in 
the  second  of  Edward  VI.,  hj  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
then  made."     P.  441. 

The  letter  of  Calvin  was  written^  it  appears^  in  1564.  In  it  he 
speaks  of  lights  and  crosses  (luminaria^  cruces)  as  part  of  the  Eng* 
lish  ritual,  and  blames  Knox  for  acquiescing  in  them.  Bucer^  too^ 
in  his  Censura^  speaks  of  crosses  as  in  use  under  King  Edward's 
first  book,  and  takes  exceptions  to  them.  Now  both  Bucer  and 
Calvin  were  kept  pretty  accurately  informed  of  the  state  of  things 
in  England^  and  if  (again  to  quote  the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  "  we  find 
mention  of  crosses  in  1554^  we  cannot  but  suspect  they  might  be 
in  use  in  1549.  If  they  were,  I  apprehend  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  are  not  illegal  now.''^ 

We  trust  we  have  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  that 
doctrines  and  practices  for  which  we  contend  now  are  no  novelties, 
but  the  true  distinctive  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
represented  by  one  of  her  truest  and  ablest  sons.  We  only 
claim  the  heritage  of  our  fathers. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Article  without  noticing  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  the  Editor  has  done  his  part,  and  the  amount  of 
information  he  has  brought  to  bear  in  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
Bishop  Cosines  reading.  More  particularly  would  we  thank  him 
for  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  he  has  published  for 
the  first  time,  and  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  those  he  has 
yet  in  store.  They  throw  considerable  light  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Savoy  Conference,  the  management  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  Cosin.  That  Conference,  if  Cosin  had  not 
been  overruled  in  Convocation,  would  have  resulted  in  greater 
improvement  than  it  did.  Still,  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  it.  It 
is  the  formal  renunciation  on  the  Church's  part  of  Calvinism,  and 
Puritanism — we  trust  and  believe  for  ever. 

1  Letter  to  LiuhiDgton,  page  28. 
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!Paterfamilia4i*a  Diary  of  Everyhody* ^  Tour,    London  :  Hatchards. 

If  Mr.  Cfaadband  had  been  a  professing  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  had  been  sent  across  Europe,  with  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.  A.,  to 
do  his  unctuous  reflections  into  grins  and  slang,  flinging  them  promiscu- 
ously into  a  hote*bodk — *^  mne  drcUne  quodam  out  respeetu  " — ^the  pair 
might  have  been  expected  to  elaborate  such  a  mixture  of  twaddle  and 
cant  as  this,  book  consists  of.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  disagree* 
able  we  ever  read.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  too  shoexing  to  laugh  at,  and  much 
more,  too  foolish  to  criticise.  We  notice  it,  however,  at  some  length, 
that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  if  we  have  given 
anything  but  an  honest  opinion  of  its  contents ;  and  because  it  wiH 
probably  command  the  attention  of  not  a  few,  by  a  circumstance, 
which,  though  not  paraded  on  its  title-page,  is  no  less  publicly  made 
known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  namely,  its  authorship.  For  the 
contents  of  the  book  are  certainly  as  insuflicient  to  procure  for  it  on 
their  own  merits  the  circulation  which  it  has  attained,  as  the  reasons 
assigned  are  inadequate  to  explain  its  publication.  We  are  desirous, 
for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  of  believing  the  author's  protestations 
that  it  was  an  unpremeditated  insult  to  the  reading  public  ;  but  we  are 
somewhat  amused  as  to  the  principal  reason  given  for  his  change  of  mind. 
Though  "  tired  out  of  pen  and  ink,  weary  of  books,  and  sick  of  critic 
dsmT — 1st,  *'The  cacoethes  claims  its  way,'*  (so  here  our  author's 
experienced  antecedents  are  suggested  to  us) ;  and,  2ndly,  '^  Friends 
are  so  expectant ;"  and  3rdly,  "  Travelling  *  en  paterfamilias  *  so  far 
from  inexpensive."  Naturally  the  paterfamilias  and  paymaster  of 
a  party  of  eleven  would  be  not  unwilling  to  set  a  balance  against 
his  expenses  by  the  publication  of  his  note-book ;  but  what  conceiv- 
able ground  could  there  be  for  expecting  that  the  publication  of  such  a 
note-book  would  realise  such  a  desire  7 

Why  this,  reader:  the  "name"  of  its  author  modestly  withheld 
ifbxa  the  title-page,  suggested  in  the  composition,  promulgated  by  his 
friends — avowed  by  his  publishers — and  confirmed  by  the  introduction  of 
its  owner's  ''  local  habitation,"  Albury, — was  intended  to  command, 
and  no  doubt  has  commanded  a  circulation  as  remunerative  as  it  is 
unmerited.  On  the  concurrence  of  all  these  testimonies  we  consider 
ourselves  as  entirely  at  liberty  to  hold  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tup- 
PER  responsible  for  the  contents  of  this  silly  production,  as  if  he  had 
put  his  name  to  it,  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  as  he  surely  would 
have  done,  if  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  it,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
criticism.  Apart  from  its  pervading  spirit,  which  is  one  of  bitter  and 
positively  scandalous  virtuperation  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  them,  and  everything  by  the  author's  suspicions  connected 
with  them,  the  style  of  the  book  is  meagre,  careless,  and  puerile  to 
the  last  degree. 

We  are  continually  being  told  that  the  author  aims  merely  at  a  com- 
pilation which  shall  '*  serve  as  a  reminder  "  to  himself,  and  those  who 
have  been  with  him,  or  before  him,  or  after  him ;  and  so  surely  as  we 
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reach  an  object,  of  -which  an  edaeated  gentleman's  opinidn  inight  be 
expected  to  be  at  least  readable,  we  are  rudely  pat  off  with,  **  Don't 
think  now  that  I  am  going  to  describe  it — this  is  a  journal,  not  a  guide- 
book," &c.  It  seldom  rises  above  the  interest  of  a  catalogue,  and  most 
"  items  "  of  adventures  are  enumerated  as  in  this  irritating  passage, 
taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  after  pubKcation  hi^  come  in 
view ;  and  really  a  very  favourable  specimen  ef  the  whole : 

'*  At  L'Aigle  noticed  a  picturesquely  spired  ch&teau  on  the  right,  in  a  valley 
seDtinelled  by  mountains :  item,  the  Chinese  bats  of  two  women  :  item,  the 
teetb-Iike  character  of  the  mountain-tops  throughout,  justifying  their  local 
names  as  *  Dents:'  and  so,  at  the  grana  palatial  hotel  JByron  in  due  time  we 
pull  up.  .  .  .'*-?.  220. 

And  where  the  style  is  not  bald  to  stupidity,  it  is  pedantic  and 
affected.     Witness  this  Pepysian  paragraph : — 

'^  In  the  evening  took  wife  and  daughters  to  see  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the 
Royal  Theatre,  while  the  boys  went  with  Pierre  to  see  monkey  horsemanship  : 
a  splendid  house :  and  we  in  the  galerie  noble,  its  best  place." 

By  the  way,  we  confess  that  we  were  startled  at  our  philosopher's 
dramatic  taste,  or  tastelessness,  apropos  of  this  said  Royal  Theatre. 
Not  to  be  hard  upon  him,  he  shall  speak  for  himself :  '^  Shakspeare  in 
unintelligible  German  is  (to  be  honest)  very  dull."  No  doubt,  but  the 
play  was  the  same ;  and  why  go  to  see  it,  if  neither  it  nor  the  language 
were  to  his  taste,  or  within  his  comprehension  7  Simply,  we  suppose, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  this  notable  bid  for  the  applause  of 
Govermnent-Inspeotor,  and  Mechanic' s-Institnte  readers : 

^'  The  incidents  are,  now-a-days,  so  impossible  that  sympathy  is  nowhere  : 
we  want  a  modem  tragedy  coostnicted  of  some  such  materials  as  chloro- 
form, mesmerism,  steam,  gas,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  great  sea- 
serpent  :  irascibility  and  mystery,  and  love  regardless  of  settlements,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  the  Hamlet  and  Romeo  style  of  thing,  are  quite  obso' 
kte :  the  Shakspeare  of  our  railway  era  has  yet  to  arise !" 

Mr.  Tupper  might  have  gone  to  the  monkey-horsemanship. 

But  awkwardness  of  style  and  solecisms  in  good  taste,  are  not  the 
gravest  defects  in  the  book.  The  whole  ''  Diary  "  is  made  a  peg  where- 
on to  bang  a  series  of  coarse  invectives  against  the  religious  belief  and 
practice  of  our  fellow-Christians  on  the  Continent,  which  could  not  fail 
to  rouse  the  scornful  indignation  of  all  faithful  Churchmen  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  even  if  Mr.  Tupper  had  not  been  good  enough  to  indem- 
nify himself  for  their  denunciation,  which  he  foresaw,  by  stigmatising  them 
in  terms  more  forcible  than  elegant  (more  suo),  as  "  soi-disant  Church- 
cyf-£ngland  false  Priests  I  wot  of,"— ''Bnunraagem  Priests,"— "Pseudo- 
Anglican  Clergy," — with  other  more  comprehensive  expressions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  laity  Hkewise.  FKppant  irreverence  disfigures  every  page 
from  the  moment  when  this  interesting  party's  *•  search  after  novelty  '* 
at  Ostend,  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  df  "the  Virgin  Mary's  blue 
calico  gown  at  church," — to  the  final  chuckle  at  the  •*  filling  to  the 
brim  of  the  guilty  cup  of  Mariolatry  ;"  or,  in  another  place,  the  "  ripen- 
ing unto  judgment  of  Rome's  monster  sin." 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  new  volume,  divides  the  professors  of  religious 
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belief  into  two  broadly  definite  dasaea^^Romanists  and  Poritana ;  che^ 
rishing  strong  and  irrecondleable  mutual  animosity,  and  entertaining 
severally  an  intense  desire  to  reduce  their  antagonists  to  ashes.  This, 
he  says,  Rome  has  always  done  when  she  could,  and  does  now  when 
she  can.  Puritans  have  occasionally  gratified  their  desire ;  and  indem- 
nify themselves  for  their  present  inability  to  do  so  by  contemplating 
the  destruction  of  .Rome  and  her  adherents  by  volcanic  fires.  *'  Pater- 
familias," though  rejoicing  in  this  comfortable  doctrine,  is  not  yet 
content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  quiescent  expectancy,  but  cannot  re- 
strain himself  from  aggressive  language  at  all  events  aglEiinst  his 
enemy.  Like  Mr.  Macaulay  his  writings  have  a  ''  leading  feature,"  to 
which  the  minor  characteristics  of  ordinary  narrative — such  as  truths 
honesty,  and  charity— -are  Judiciously  subordinated.  And  this  is  the 
exhibition,  in  the  most  unnivourable  colours  of  the  adversaries  whom 
he  cannot  reduce  to  ashes,  but  only  malign.  It  is  true  that  our  philo- 
sophical tourist  had  once  told  the  world  that, — 

"  Carefully  with  sifting  search  laboureth  the  pale  historian. 
The  calm  philosopher  marshalleth  his  facts  noting  on  his  page  their 
principles." 

But  ''  leading  features "  cannot  be  postponed  to  '^  facts,"  '*  sifting 
search,"  or  *' sober  argument :"  besides,  "friends  are  so  expectant/ 
and, — 

*'  The  leering  looks  of  humour  tickle  the  childish  mind ;" 

so  down  goes  a  frivolous  paragraph  in  which  the  solemnities  of 
Christian  worship,  and  the  most  awful  of  Christian  mysteries,  are  held 
up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  irreligious : — 

"  Seams  of  thought  for  the  sage's  brow,  and  laughing  lines  for  the  fool's 
face." 

But  no  comment  is  needed  on  such  a  passage  as  this : — 

"We  heard  a  priest  descanting  from  that  miraculously-carved  pulpit,  all 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  just  as  our  '  Anglo-Catholics  •  do,  .  .  . 
and  all  about  the  *  miraculous  hosts ;'  wafers  stabbed  by  unlucky  Jews,  who 
were  burned  alive  for  having  cut  their  fingers  and  blooded  the  paste  in  the 
transaction ;  remember  some  daubs  of  pictures,  or  tapestries,  hung  about 
the  choir,  in  illustration  thereof.  After  all  this,  and  the  multitudinous  fid- 
^ting  of  priests  in  golden  copes,  bowing,  and  kneeling,  and  crossine,  and 
incensing,  and  busying  themselves  in  every  sort  of  way,  except  spirituid  wor- 
ship and  instruction  of  their  far  too  patient  flock." — ^P.  17* 

Or  again : — 

*'  These  Churches  pall  upon  the  eye,  and  in  the  very  cataloguing  vex  the 
ear  t  all  are  equally  wealthy  in  carving  of  oak  and  marbles,  pictures,  gildings, 
idolst  and  all  profusion  of  ecclesiasti(»il  furniture;  they  are  museums  wherein 
taste  might  spend  at'  each  a  week,  and  superstition  a  life-time.  Service  is 
perpetually  gomg  forward  in  them,  at  one  altar  after  another — that  is  to  say, 
priests  in  splendid  copes,  with  gilt  and  flowered  crosses,  are  everlastingly  cele- 
brating the  Eucharist — to  use  their  own  phrase,  '  making  God  '  (I),  by  dint 
of  the  magical  words  of  consecration  :  and  so  the  poor  credulous  people,  who 
leave  all  their  reUgion  to  be  got  through  by  the  priest,  are  always  being  sent 
empty  away." '  ,  ..   ,  
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We  are  indined  to  suspect  that  not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised  to  read  such  language  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  very 
popular  "  Proverbial  Philosophy."  It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to 
critidse  that  book ;  we  pan  onlj  say  that  if  our  exposure  of  the  nrrever- 
ence  of  this  offensive  *<  Diary/'  demonstrates  for  the  first  time  its 
author's  real  '*  animus,"  to  any  of  the  inconsiderate  admirers  of  the 
vague  and  awkward  platitudes  of  that  over-rated  work,  we  shall  not  be 
sorry.  It  would  not  be  difficult  however  to  exhibit  the  most  painful 
contrasts 'between  the  theories  of  "thinking,"  "of  speaking,"  "of 
authorship,"  and  the  practice  of  them, — ^as  exemplified  in  the  "  Diary," 
or  in  fifty  other  particulars  to  judge  the  writer  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  quote  him  as  he  stands.  There 
will  be  found  in  addition  to  the  audacity  in  speaking  of  the  Sacraments 
and  sacramental  doctrine  and  worship  which  we  have  already  illustrated, 
a  flippancy  of  allusion  to  everything  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
system,  and  a  recklessness  of  accusation,  of  accusations  too  of  the  most 
awful  nature  against  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  positively 
compel  us  to  ask  if  the  writer  recognises  any  kind  of  community  of 
religion  between  himself  and  them  ?  If  he  is  aware  of  certain  precepts 
of  his  own  religion,  if  it  be  exclusively  his  own,  against  evil  speaking, 
lying,  and  slandering  ?  or,  to  bring  him  to  the  source  and  centre  of  his 
Protestantism,  as  of  many  other  people's,  himself^ — his  intellect,  and  the 
works  thereof;  does  he  still  hold  that 

"  Rashly,  nor  ofttinies  truly,  doth  man  pass  judgment  on  his  brother; 
For  he  seeth  not  the  spnngi  of  the  heart,  nor  heareth  the  reasons  of 
the  mind  ?" 

In  illustration  of  this  dictum,  to  which  we  heartily  subscribe,  and 
appeal  to  our  quotation  to  verify  it — ^we  transcribe  a  series  of  the  de- 
liberate and  apparently  iinconcerned  charges  of  "  idolatry,**  which  Mr. 
Tupper  makes  against  the  immense  numericid  majority  of  his  fellow 
Christians.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tendency  of  recent  develop- 
ments,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  practical  result  of  the  invocation  of 
saints  among  the  uneducated, — supposing  a  hundredth  part  of  what  is 
said  on  the  subject  to  be  true, — nothing  can  justify  a  deliberate  prefer- 
ence of  this  awful  charge,  against  a  portion  of  the  Church,  maintaining 
(as  a  matter  of  course)  the  incommunicable  honour  due  to  the  Almighty 
Trinity,  as  unequivocally  as  our  own.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
writer  is  ignorant  of  the  full  meaning  of  his  words,^-who  can  write 
such  sentences  as  these : — 

"  Altars  of  idolatry  and  ignorance."— P.  33. 

"This  idolatrous  town."     (Brussels.)— P.  18. 

"A  new  idol  to  the  honour  of '  immaculate'  Mary." — P.  35. 

*'  This  skeleton  (S.  Lucidus)  w  one  of  the  gods  to  tasteful  and  fastidious 
Bavaria."— P.  98. 

"The  canonical  god  of  Milanese  idolatry,  (S.  Charles  Borromeo,)  lies  in 
bideoos  splendour  to  be  worshipped." — P.  165. 

With  a  dozen  other  passages  which  we  have  not  room  to  quote. 
Does  Mr.  Tupper  recollect  that  the  expression  of  the  most  intense 
al^orrence  which  the  angelie  host  could  employ  in  celebrating  the 
overthrow  of  Satan,  in  uie  beatific  vision  of  Uie  Apofftle,  was,  "the 
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accuser  of  the  brethren,"  ^  liie  tccoser  of  our  brethren  it  mgt  down.** 
But  we  willingly  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject ;  we  have  not  however 
altogether  done  with  the  "  Diary." 

.  Even  amid  the  attractions  of  a  general  tilt  against  the  Catfadlic  Faith, 
the  sprightly  Paterfamilias  has  his  hobbies,  his  particular  **  wind- 
mills,"—against  which  his  lance  is  turned  with  especial  gusto«  Per- 
haps those  whom  he  most  delights  to  Tilify  are  the  Jesuits.  They  are 
''the  unholy  fathers,"  they  hare  "azure  neckcloths,  and  all  eue  iM 
black  as  their  morality ;"  '*  Louis's  land  is  exempted  from  their  pesti- 
lence." We  hear  of  "  the  puilt  of  Ignatius  Lioyola  and  his  system  of 
high  treason  against  humanity  ;"  that  a  Jesuit  is  an  '*  unmitigated  vil** 
lain,"  and  that  they  are  a  '^  detestable  body  of  conspirators,  for  Jesuit* 
km  is  Thuggee."  In  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  subjoin  a 
few  passages  taken  at  random  from  the  pages  of  the  "  IKary," — ^half-a- 
dozen  among  a  score  or  so,  which  will  illustrate  the  impartiality  with 
which  continental  religion  in  general  is  made  merry  with  :< — 

'  ''The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood,  a  beauteous  piece  of  Moresco-Oothic  ar- 
chitecture, having  a  curious  globe  pulpit ;  here,  people  are  crowding  in  to 
kiss  a  crystal  phial  for  a  fee, — the  priest  who  holds  forth  the  idolized  Mile  of 
blood,  knowing  very  well  that  it  is  a  fabricated  miracle — most  Lkely  duck's 
blood  shed  this  morDing."—  P.  8. 

"  S.  Castor  (was  he  a  monk  who  attained  to  a  Cardinal's  hat  ?  who  ever 
heard  of  his  Beavership  elsewhere  ?)" — P.  48. 

"  Went  to  S.  Castor's,  (query,  any  relation  to  Pollux  ?)"— P.  49. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  believers  in  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  will 
think  of  her  Holy  Maidenship  having  left  one  of  her  hands  behind  her  I'' — 
P.  85. 

"  The  arrow-head  that  killed  the  very  popular  S.  Sebastian,  and  one  of  his 
probably  numerous  leg-bones." — P.  106. 

"  So  are  miracles  wrought  or  made,  Papistically." 

Paterfamilias  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  French  alliance ;  we  won- 
der what  he  imagines  would  be  the  effect  of  a  perusal  of  his  flattering 
"  Diary"  upon  an  educated  Frenchman  :  not  that  he  need  be  very  ap- 
prehensive, for  no  one  could  have  the  patience  to  translate, — or  what 
does  he  think  of  his  hero  the  Emperor,  occupying,  hard  and  fast,  as  he 
is  gradually  doing,  the  bone  of  contention,  Constantinople  ? — or  still 
worse,  how  does  he  like  the  active  proselytism  which  our  allies  are  car- 
rying on  there  ?  or  how  do  he  and  politicians  of  his  school  propose  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  that  long-headed  despot  in  this  particular  ? 

Lastly,  there  are  some  allusions,  which  we  scorn  to  discuss  in  detail, 
— to  the  great  and  powerful  party  in  the  Church  of  England, — which 
Mr.  Tupper  hates  and  fears.  His  language  respecting  us  outdoes  in 
coarse  invective  the  not  mild  criticisms  of  Roman  Catholics  which  we 
have  quoted.  Its  positive  savageness  is  sucli  as  we  could  not  have  sus- 
pected a  Philosopher, — even  a  Proverbial  one,  to  be  capable  of.     But 

"  Softer  is  the  hide  of  the  Rhinoceros,  than  the  heart  of  deriding  unbelief." 

No  unprejudiced  person, — a  foreigner,  for  instance, — could  believe  his 
language  to  be  employed  respecting  members  of  the  same  religious  Com- 
munion as  himself.    Or  he  would  at  least  predict  that  nothing  could 
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prevent  the  speedy  diaroptkm  «f  so  inharmonioas  a  eombinatioii;  and 
many  Englishmen  would  share  his  expectation.  It  may  be,  such  books 
as  this  reveal  who  the  separatists  would  be  and  what  their  direction. 
We  can  only  say  that  no  Catholic  can  ever  regard  with  any  feeling 
but  one  of  profound  contempt  the  theology  or  the  philoaophy  of  Mr. 
Martin  Farquhar  Topper. 


'T%e  Song  of  Hiawatha.     By  Hsnby  Wadsworth  Lonopbllow. 

This  is  decidedly  a  remarkable  P6eni«  It  is  at  all  events  startlinK  (on 
metrical  and  philological  grounds)  to  nineteenth  century  ears,  and  the 
prejudices  of  English  poetry-mongers.  Not  that  we  are  at  all  prepared 
to  refer  it  (on  any  grounds)  to  any  past  period  of  Poetic  art,  we  are 
inclined  rather  to  account  it  unique.  For  though  heathen  poets  them- 
selves have  exhibited  rough  but  true  pictures  of  the  natund  morality, 
which  they  recognized  as  "a  law  unto  themselves,"  and  thott|;h  the 
poetry  of  modern  and  Christian  times,  and  of  our  own  country  in  par- 
ticular,  has  exhibited  abundant  sense  of  the  power  and  beauty  of 
external  nature ;  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  Muse  to 
carry  hioQ  so  far  out  of  his  proper  self  as  a  Christian  poet,  as  to 
invest  him  for  the  time  being  with  the  feelings  propef  to  his  ideal 
heathenism.  The  subject  matter  of  the  Poem  is  Indian  legendary 
natural  religion.  It  has  been  called  Homeric,  and  t^e  comparison 
is  by  no  means  inapt,  if  we  take  this  singular  difference  into  considera- 
tion, that  while  the  old  Greek  Epic  is  a  picture  to  the  modern  of  a 
state  of  life  and  morals,  from  the  authoritative  hand  of  one  qualified 
by  experience  and  sympathy  to  depict  it,  the  Christianized  and  civilized 
Indian  will  one  day  peruse  with  wonder  as  well  as  admiration,  the  noble 
compound  of  dignified  fable  and  high  morality,  which  has  been  com- 
posed for  the  benefit,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  name  of  his  race,  by  a  poet 
wholly  external  to  it. 

Mr.  Longfellow  professes  to  have  derived  his  inspiration  from  actually 
existing  Indian  legends ;  and,  whatever  may  have  supplied  the  founda- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  his  poem,  the  spirit  which  has  actuated  him  in 
addressing  himself  to  the  subject,  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  lines : 

*'  Ye  whose  hearts  are  purs  and  simple. 
Who  have  faith  in  Goo  and  nature. 
Who  believe  that  in  all  ages. 
Every  human  heart  is  human, 
That  in  even  savage  boiomt. 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  atrivings. 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless. 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  GoD*s  right  hand  in  thai  darkness. 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened ; — 
Listen  to  this  simple  story, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

The  uncouthness  of  the  names  however  is  not  a  Httle  drawback  to 
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^e  reader ;  and  there  is  an  affectation  of  simplicity  in  parts  which 
.^orders  on  the  ladicrons. 


Le  Direetaire  du  Pritre  davu  sa  vie  priv4e  et  dans  aa  vie  publi^e. 
Par  le  P.  Benoit  Yaluy  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  QuatriSme 
edition.     Lyon:  J.  B.  P^lagaud  et  Cie.  pp.  214. 

This  is  another  work  on  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  with  which  the  French  press  is  constantly  teeming.  Al- 
though the  Direetaire  du  Pritre  is  a  much  smaller  book  than  the 
Pratique  du  ehle  ecclSeiaatique  recently  reviewed  by  us,  it  professes 
to  embrace  quite  as  great  a  yariety  of  subjects  as  the  latter  work,  and 
it  has  moreover  certain  pretensions  about  it  which  the  Pratique  has 
not — being  full  of  Latin  quotations  from  some  of  the  Fathers  and  from 
Roman  Divines ; — ^but  of  course  these  subjects  are  not  treated  of  as 
fully  by  the  Abb^  Valuy  as  by  the  Abb^  Dubois.  Neither  does  that 
seenr  to  have  been  M.  Valuy's  object.  His  aim  was  to  give  hints  rather 
than  laboured  disquisitions  on  a  pastor's  duties;  and  his  work  does 
contain  no  doubt  many  useful  hints  and  suggestions ;  but  it  is  not  so 
eminently  practical,  nor  would  it  prove  so  generally  unexceptionable 
and  useful  for  English  churchmen  as  the  Pratique  du  zUe  ecclisiaatique, 
M.  Valuy's  work  comes  out  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons. 


Lives  of  the  Saints — I.  to  X.     Oxford :  Shrimpton  ;  London :  Whit- 
taker. 

This  cheap  and  vigorous  little  series  emanates,  it  is  understood,  from 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Aitken.  As  might  be  expected  therefore  there  is 
much  in  tlie  **  Lives"  that  we  can  admire ;  they  are  the  work  of  writers 
who  sympathize  with  the  holy  men  whom  they  commemorate  and  do 
full  and  ungrudging  justice  to  their  sanctity  and  heroism.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  peculiarities  of  the  school  to  whicb  they  be- 
long ;  and  these  peculiar  views  unfortunately  fall  in  but  too  well  with 
much  of  English  misbelief.  Thus  in  a  very  useful  Life  of  S.  Ethel- 
dreda,  we  read,  '*  Oh,  if  men  could  but  taste  the  joy  of  being  a  par- 
doned child  of  God  I"  and  again ;  *'  It  is  a  joy  unspeakable  to  be  a 
pardoned  sinner,  to  have  obtained  and  to  be  possessed  of  redemption 
through  His  Blood."  Now  there  cannot  be  any  parish  priest  of  mo- 
derate experience  who  has  not  seen  the  evil  of  language  of  this  nature 
as  employed  by  Methodists ;  nor  can  we  think  that  it  will  be  less  mju- 
rious  when  emanating  from  a  church  pulpit.  One  other  example  shall 
be  given.  The  Life  of  S.  Augustine  (this  is  the  keynote  of  the  biogra- 
phy) is  said  to  be  ^an  unanswerable  reply  to  all  those  who  despair  of 
their  conversion."  That  is  to  say,  we  have  here  the  old  confounding  of 
two  things  quite  dissimilar,  the  state  of  the  unregenerate  and  the  regene- 
rate. We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  any  good  can  come  from 
such  a  hashing  np  again  of  Wesleyanism. 
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1.  ObftetumB  to  the  Choral  Sertriee  eonmdered.  The  substance  of  a 
Lecture  bj  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wright,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  S.  Pldlip^Sy 
Dalston.    Rinngtons. 

2.  Mutie  in  the  Parish  Church.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Newcastle* 
on-Tjne.  Bj  John  Hullah,  Professor  of  Music  in  Kingf  s  College, 
London.    J.  W.  Parker. 

T9E8E  are  two  verj  useful  guides  to  public  opinion,  although  neither 
is  altogether  faultless.  It  is  verj  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Hullah,  for 
eKampTe,  advocating  the  placing  of  the  choir  in  the  chancel,  the  use 
(as  we  understand  him)  of  the  Gregorian  tones,  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity, where  there  is  a  choir,  of  the  pravers  being  intoned  by  the 
priest.  Only  we  are  much  surprised  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Wright 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  is  something  different  from 
*'  saying  "  them  ;  whereas  it  is,  of  course,  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Wright  meets  some  of  the  popular  objections  very  successfully. 
Thus  it  is  asked: — ''If  any  one  were  eaniestly  imploring  protection 
from  impending  danger,  would  he  intone  his  prayer?"  He  admits 
that  he  would  not ;  but  then  he  replies,  neither  on  deliverance  would 
he  chant  his  thanksgiving :  although,  ex  hypoiheai,  it  is  admitted 
that  music  is  the  natural  vehicle  of  praise.  The  real  answer  is  this, 
that  for  private  acts  of  devotion  we  do  not  require  music ;  for  those 
which  are  common,  however,  we  do,  in  order  that  all  may  keep  to- 
gether, and  that  the  offering  may  be  made  noble.  Whether,  therefore, 
a  service  should  be  musical,  or  unmusical,  does  not  depend  upon  whether 
we  are  praying  or  praising ;  but  upon  whether  it  is  a  public  or  a  private 
act  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Indeed  so  naturally  is  music  the  vehicle 
of  prayer,  that  it  has  been  found  by  a  missionary  in  India,  that  till  he 
intoned  the  prayers,  his  converts  could  not  be  persuaded  to  attend  the 
service. 

Another  very  interesting  anecdote  which  Mr.  Wright  gives  is  from  the 
annals  of  the  Baptist  Society,  which  for  a  long  time  set  itself  against  all 
singing.  The  first  impugner  of  this  principle  was  a  minister  named 
Keach,  who,  after  a  long  controversy,  was  permitted  to  sing  one  hymn  at 
their  "  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  After  six  years  the  rule  was 
enlarged  to  take  in  all  Thanksriving  Days,  and  after  fourteen  to  all  Sun- 
days ;  but  then  only  at  the  end  of  the  Evening  Service,  so  that  objectors 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  retiring.  In  1 790  opinion  had  so  much 
changed,  that  another  of  their  ministers  (Dr.  W.  Rippon),  published  a 
collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes,  which  realised  the  almost  incredible 
sum  of  ^70,000! 


^  The  Owlet  of  OwUtone  Edge^  (Masters)  is  a  very  clever  and  amusing 
tale,  from  the  pen  which  has  often  amused  us  before,  in  "Milfora 
Malvoisin,"  "S.  Antholin's,"  and  other  well  known  stories.  We  have 
a  panorama  of  the  interior  of  fourteen  country  parsonages,  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  '<  owlet,"  who  peers  down.chimneys» 
and  ckscribes  the  result  of  his  inspection  in  a  highly  graphic  manner. 
The  department  of  clerical  domestic  economy^  to  which  he  mainly 
directs  his  attention,  is  the  wife  department.   '<  Here's  a  trifle  of  wives^' 
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is  the  k^*note  of  his  coinpositioiiy  and  he  harmonizes  his  strain  of  good- 
hamoured  criticism  in  e?ery  conceivable  "  mode/'  and  with  every  con- 
ceivable accompaniment.  We  have  not  space  to  give  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  its  parts,  or  to  make  any  extracts,  but  we  can  recommend 
it  to  the  parsons*  wives  of  England,  as  suggesting,  at  all  events,  many 
most  important  and  too  frequently  overlooked  considerations,  on  which 
they  may  well  reflect,  and  which  are  likely  to  supply  many  an  amiable 
lady  with  a  principle  for  her  daily  duties,  where  she  has  hitherto  had 
no  guide  but  unchecked  impulse  or  uneducated  instinct.  The  **  Owlet" 
is  not  a  book  which  has  been  hastily  dashed  off  in  order  to  send  another 
contribution  of  nonsense  and  fun  into  the  book-market;  it  sets  forth  great 
social  and  moral  truth,  the  result  of  much  experience.  We  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Paget  in  his  opinion  that  clergymen's  wives  ought  to  be  "  real 
sisters  of  charity,"  and  thankfully  acknowledge  that  they  have  (u  a  hodyi^ 
in  so  far  as  country  villages  are  concerned,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their 
position  with  considerable  success.  At  the  same  time  we  are  glad  to 
find  it  here  distinctly  admitted,  that  nothing  short  of  combined  and 
definite  organization  both  of  men  and  women  vrill  suffice  for  the  work 
of  evangelization  and  charity  in  our  great  towns.  And  with  such  orders 
actively  existing  a  married  priest  is  much  less  able  to  maintain  his 
proper  relations  and  intercourse  than  an  unmarried  one.  It  is  re- 
markable, too,  that  the  advocate  of  Parsons'  wives  only  flnds  occasion 
for  praise  in  two  out  of  fourteen  !  The  want  of  subjection  to  clerical 
authority  in  Miss  Sellon  is  strongly  protested  against.  But  we  must 
leave  the  "Owlet"  to  our  readers,  not,  however,  without  praising  the 
engraving  of  the  frontispiece :  both  in  design  and  execution  it  is  ad- 
mirable, and  completes  the  ttmt  eruemhle  of  a  very  finished  and  enter- 
taining little  book. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  Sermon,  either  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  or 
more  suitable  to  the  occasion  when  it  was  delivered,  than  one  preached 
by  Mr.  Seinner,  on  the  Sunday  after  Dr.  Lushington's  Judgment ; 
and  now  published  under  the  title  of.  Why  do  we  prize  Externals  in 
the  Service  of  God  ?  (Hayes.)  It  is  just  an  instance  of  wrong  and 
injustice  drawing  out  the  energies  of  men. 

With  this  Sermon  we  naturally  compare  Five  Semuma  preached  at 
Bedminster  Church  (Masters)  ;  and  if  we  cannot  give  them  the  same  high 
praise,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Preachers  were  not  personally 
mterested  in  the  wrong  done,  as  is  Mr.  Skinner  at  S.  Barnabas*. 
One  Sermon  in  the  volume  is  open  to  still  more  positive  criticism, 
as  in  it  the  writer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  impugn  a  principle  as  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Middle  Ages»  viz.,  that  '*  Alms  maketh  an  atone- 
ment for  sin."  Now  is  not  the  writer  aware  that  this  is  the  strong 
language  of  Holy  Scripture  ? — We  presume  that  he  admits  the  Apo- 
cryphal Books  to  be  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  And,  secondly,  we  would 
ask.  Is  not  the  making  ''  compensation  "  a  part  of  repentance  1  And 
if  so,  what  is  almsgiving  but  one  way  of  making  compensation  7 
,  The  fact  is  that  the  estimable  writer  has  inadvertently  suffered  him* 
self  to  be  misled  by  a  word.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because 
Mediation  and  Atonement  are  the  special  work  of  Christ,  that  there 
is  no  other  person  or  thing  which  possesses  a  power  simOar  in  kind 
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-^though,  of  course,  not  in  degree.  Otherwise  we  are  wrong  to  re- 
tain an  Order  of  Priests,  or  to  practise  Intercessory  Prayer,  or  to  use 
Sacraments. 

Sermons  on  the  Lord^s  Day,  &c.,  b^  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Gowring, 
Curate  of  Banbury,  are  very  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  pul- 
pit discourses.  We  note,  however,  in  them  one  capital  fault — an  undue 
subordination  of  the  dogmatical  to  the  social  view  of  Christianity ;  the 
objective  to  the  subjective.  And  we  have  but  too  recently  seen  how 
very  likely  such  a  habit  of  mind  is  to  draw  persons  into  heresy. 

The  Rev.  John  Peat  has  put  into  verse  some  high  and  not  un» 
poetical  Thoughts  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  (Rivingtons),  which  he 
dedicates  to  Sir  David  Brewster.  The  controversy  is  happily  one  on 
which  the  pious  mind  can  range  itself  with  satisfaction  on  either  side. 
The  poem  ends  with  an  unfortunate  bathos — comparing  the  universe  to 
a  clock ! 

We  can  mention  with  commendation  two  Tracts,  urging  an  Increase 
in  the  Epbcopate  of  the  Church— one  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Lee, 
(Masters,)  and  the  other  entitled.  More  Bishops  :  Why  we  want  them. 
rBope  and  Co.)  This  latter  is  the  first  of  an  intended  series ;  of  which 
the  second  undertakes  to  handle  the  rather  delicate  question  of  **  How 
we  are  to  pay  for  them.** 

We  cannot  commend  the  idea,  however  well-intentioned,  of  A  Christ' 
mas  Tree  for  Christ's  Children,  (J.  H.  Parker.)  To  give  children  a 
teiLt  of  Scripture,  when  they  are  looking  for  sugar-plums,  U  to  practise 
that  kind  of  deceit  upon  them  which  they  are  well  nigh  sure  to  resent. 

There  Is  no  subject,  not  directly  religious,  in  which  we  feel  greater 
interest,  than  in  the  improvement  of  Education  ;  and  among  all  efforts 
that  have  been  made  for  that  object,  there  is  none  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  based  on  such  sound  principles  as  the  colleges  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Maurice.  Mechanics*  Institutes,  and  the  lecture  system  which  seems 
to  have  superseded  them,  alike  failed,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  pre^ 
tend  to  give  continuous  progressive  instruction.  But  simple  faUure 
was  not  their  worst  feature :  they  were  morally  injurious,  to  the  classes 
for  whom  they  were  intended :  they  deceived  them  by  making  them 
believe  that  the  mere  cramming  of  facts  into  the  mind,  or  the  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  a  lecture,  is  Education. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  been  the  first  to  inform  the  working  classes  that  all 
such  methods  are  delusive,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  has  esta- 
blished a  better  system,  which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Educa- 
tion in  adults  must  be  conducted  just  as  in  the  young,  viz.,  by  impart- 
ing to  men  and  women  careful  elementary  instruction  in  the  several 
branches  of  study  into  which  knowledge  is  divided.  At  Cambridge  the 
same  views  have  been  taken  up  by  a  Council  of  Members  of  the 
University,  with  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin  for  their  President,  whose 
introductory  **  Address  '*  is  before  us.  (Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.)  We 
recommend  it  for  general  perusal,  and  hope  sincerely  that  the  move- 
ment will  be  taken  up  in  other  towns.  Only  too  much  must  not  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 
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'  The  Atonement  of  cur  Lord  Jews  Christ,  an  Ordination  Sermon  by 
tlie  Rev.  R.  Hussey,  Regins  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  (J.  H. 
Parker.)  This  is  a  very  clear  and  logical  statement  of  doctrine,  and 
appears  most  opportunely.  We  know  no  treatise  wherein  the .  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  better  vindicated  from  the  unreal  verbiage  of 
Evangelicalism  and  the  philosophy  (falsely  so  called)  of  the  Neologian  ; 
and  where  the  distinction  is  more  clearly  drawn  between  the  death  of 
Christ  as  Man,  and  His  re-creative  work  as  God.  These  both  of 
course  are  included  in  the  theological  term  '*  Atonement." 

There-is  always  credit  due  to  the  leaders  of  a  "  forlorn  hope/*  and  so 
we  feel  bound  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  Mr.  T.  Turner  has  produced 
a  second  part  of  his  newest  Version  of  the  Psalms,  done  into  metre, 
(Rivingtons)  and  that  Messrs.  Parker  of  Oxford  have  done  the  same 
good  office  to  the  Cleveland  Psalter,  that  the  S.P.C.K.  did  formerly  to 
the  Old  and  New  Version,  by  publishing  Selections,  which  they  have 
further  attempted  to  adapt  by  an  Index  to  the  Christian  Seasons. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  upon  the  whole,  we  suppose,  be 
glad  that  from  the  Publishers  last  named  has  also  proceeded  A  Hymnal 
for  the  Services  of  the  Church,  The  versifying  of  the  Psalter  is 
so  objectionable  both  in  practice  and  principle,  that  any  Orthodox 
Hymnal  is  preferable.  It  is  surely  presumptuous  in  the  Compilers  at 
''  Tedstone  Delamere"  to  say  that  they  believe  that  ''  no  Hymn  of  real 
excellence  has  been  omitted,"  when  not  more  than  four  or  five  are  given 
from  ancient  sources. 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Lushington  (Murrav)  which  is  lone  since  in  everybody's  hand.  We 
will  only  just  therefore  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bishop  has  discovered  other  instances  of  Post-Reformation  Crosses 
than  those  which  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Liddell's  Counsel  at  the 
Trial. 

TThf/  do  not  the  J^esleyan  Methodists  join  the  Church  of  England, 
when  she  is  willing  to  receive  them  ?  (Masters.)  This  is  certainly  an 
Important  Question,  as  the  Author  terms  it;  and  we  can  quite  be^ 
lieve  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  this  Tract  vrill  be  found  useful 
for  circulation. 

We  call  attention  to  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Whitford — a  scholar,  we 
believe,  quite  competent  to  the  task— for  publishing  the  Hellenistic 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Complutensian 
Text :  with  a  Synopsis  in  the  foot-notes  of  the  other  Three  Standard 
Texts.  It  is  a  work  which  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  ought  to  undertake,  instead  of  publishing  such  utterly  worth- 
less things  as  they  have  recently  done ;  but  in  default  of  their  co- 
operation, Mr.  Whitford  is  entitled  to  all  the  support  which  individual 
members  of  the  Church  can  give.  Subscribers'  names  will  be  received 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker.  And  we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Whitford  proposes 
to  make  this  edition  the  basis  of  a  Greek  Concordance,  which  is  much 
required. 
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1.  Sermons  preached  at  S.Mary'sy  in  Oxford,    By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fagb  Eden,  &c.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

2.  The  Present  State  of  the  Controversy  with  Rome.     By  the  Rev. 
W.  Gresley,  M.A.    Masters. 

The  first  and  prevailing  impulse  of  one  who  has  cultivated  the 
grace  of  Faith,  valuing  as  he  ought  that  high  faculty  by  which  the 
intellectuaHty  of  the  Christian  is  differenced  from  that  of  the  na- 
tural man,  is  to  receive  in  foto  and  without  any  sort  of  evasion,  all 
that  is  properly  accredited  to  him  as  the  Word  of  God.  Nothing 
grates  so  harshly  against  his  instinctive  reverence,  as  a  theory  which 
lies  under  a  necessity  to  attemper  and  tone  down  the  plain  sense 
of  Holy  Scripture,  before  it  can  reduce  that  sense  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  own  narrow  dimensions.  When  once  satisfied  as  to 
the  critical  integrity  of  the  text  which  is  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
Church  as  the  Word  of  God,  such  a  mind  wishes  to  receive  it  as 
what  it  is ;  and,  knowing  from  Whom  it  comes,  to  consider  it  as 
embodying  abstract  truth  :  which  truth  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
simplest  meaning  that  the  language  used  is  capable  of  bearing. 
He  will  indeed  feel — and  the  more  he  studies  Holy  Scripture,  the 
more  he  will  so  feel — that  in  the  New  Testament,  no  less  than  in 
the  Old,  there  is  deep  after  deep  of  mystical  interpretation,  under- 
lying the  obvious  and  simple ;  but  this  will  confirm,  rather  than 
disturb  the  first  conviction,  by  showing  him  the  capability  of  the 
Divine  oracles  to  supply,  out  of  their  fulness,  teaching  both  for  the 
wise  and  penetrating  understanding,  and  also  for  the  simple  and 
unlearned.  And  he  will  remark,  by  way  of  analogy,  that  as  there 
are  treasures  hidden  in  the  earth  for  those  who  will  search  there, 
yet  on  the  surface  is  all  that  the  generality  of  mankind  require ; 
so,  amid  all  the  interpretations  that  may  be  found  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that  one  which  comes  readily  to  hand  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  as  otherwise  than  absolutely  true,  or  the  least  wholesome 
and  nourishing  for  the  Christian  soul. 

And  of  all  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  actual  words  of  our  Bfes- 
sed  Lord,  uttered  during  the  time  of  His  earthly  obedience,  are 
those  which  reverent  minds  will  be  most  unwilling  to  tamper  with 
by  qualifying  explanations.  He  did,  indeed,  condescend  to  limit 
the  knowledge  of  His  Manhood,  but  such  limitation  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  absolute  verity  of  His  words.  What  He  said,  that  is  in- 
fallibly true ;  and  whatever  it  may  be  of  which  we  can  be  assured 
that  He  uttered  it,  we  must  so  interpret  as  that  our  interpretation 
ean  in  no  way  make  His  speech  to  be  otherwise. 

Vol.  XVIIT.— March,  1856.  o 
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Of  the  many  applications  to  be  made  of  this  principle^  we  have  been 
led^  by  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  sermons  contained  in  the  volume 
named  at  the  head  of  these  pages^  to  consider  that  which  presents 
a  great  amount  of  difficulty  to  many  ardent  minds — its  application 
to  our  Blessed  Lord's  promises  respecting  the  Church.  Assuming, 
as  a  first  principle  of  interpretation^  that  His  words  mean  at  the 
least  as  much  as  they  seem  on  the  face  of  them  to  mean,  we  have 
presented  to  us  certain  promises  from  which  the  mind  at  once  forms 
an  exalted  ideal  of  that  to  which  they  apply.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, several  distinct  promises  of  unity  in  the  Church,  of  which 
the  ideal  formed  from  such  a  principle  of  interpretation,  is  that 
of  perfect  oneness.  So  also  of  endurance  against  all  opposition 
from  Satan  and  the  world ;  of  success  in  the  conversion  and  sanc- 
tification  of  large  masses  of  mankind.  There  are^  again^  those  ge* 
neral  promises,  on  which  all  other  and  particular  ones  depend,  of 
our  Lord's  own  continual  Presence,  and  of  illumination  by  the 
abiding  of  6od  the  Holt  Ohost  :  and  from  these  it  seems  very 
reasonable  to  infer  the  most  exalted  sanctity  of  Christ's  Mystical 
Body,  to  which  they  are  vouchsafed,  and  the  most  unerring  know- 
ledge. 

But  when  those  same  ardent  minds  come  to  look  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  observe  the  actual  state  of  Christendom,  they  discover  a 
multitude  of  circumstances  in  the  Church  at  large,  and  in  every 
branch  of  it,  which  appear  to  be  stronglv  discordant  with  the  Scrip- 
tural idea  of  the  Church  thus  developed  from  the  words  of  her  all- 
knowing  Head  :  and  while  they  are  embarrassed  by  some  of  these 
apparent  discrepancies  between  theory  and  fact,  there  are  others 
which  tend  greatly  to  discourage  them  in  their  practical  duties* 
They  read,  for  example,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  the  Church, — and  yet  where  is  that  ecclesiastical  body 
which  is  not  being  dragged  more  and  more  into  the  power  of  those 
whose  chief  object  is  to  withstand  and  thwart  the  decree  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  His  Christ, — or  of  others  who  oppose  Cathohc  doctrine, 
that  they  may  the  more  efiectually  war  against  all  holiness  of  living  ? 
So,  also,  while  the  Gospel  is  being  preached — almost  literally 
f' among  all  nations,"  the  object  for  which  it  is  being  preached 
seems  to  be  attained  in  no  reasonable  proportion :  in  Christian 
lands,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  almost  as  if  they  were  hea- 
thens ;  and  in  heathen  colonies  or  dependencies — as  is  so  glaringly 
the  case  with  India — the  supernatural  kingdom  of  Christ  extendis 
itself  more  slowly  than  the  mere  political  device^  of  men. 

Again,  separating  the  Church  from  its  relation  to  the  world,  what 
is  its  condition ;  where  its  peace,  its  unity,  its  light  ?  Is  there  any 
trace  of  unity  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  or,  in  the  West,  be- 
tween England  and  Rome  ?  and  can  there  be  said  to  be  anything 
like  peace  for  the  whole  Body  of  Christ,  while  its  several  members 
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-(if  they  are  Buch)  remain  so  totally  at  varianee  externally,  with  each 
other  ?  Again,  what  mistakes — to  call  them  by  the  most  lenient 
same — have  been,  and  still  are  made  by  the  collective  bodies  of 
Christendom^  and  persisted  in  for  centuries.  Look  at  the  Eastern 
Church  rejecting  the  Double  Procession ;  the  Western  setting  up 
a  tyranny  at  Rome,  which  has,  more  than  anything  else,  servea 
to  perpetuate  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  Look  again  at  the 
Boman  Church  withdrawing  the  Cup  from  the  laity,  and  adding  to 
the  Catholic  Creeds ;  some  of  the  Continental  Churches  wilfully 
annihilating  themselves  by  breaking  the  bonds  of  the  Succession 
asunder ;  the  English  Church  laying  itself  open  to  Erastianism  by 
4inwarrantable  concession  of  her  rights— often  seeking  strength  at 
the  hands  of  men,  rather  than  6od  ;  and  neglecting,  when  it  was 
in  her  power^  to  evangelize  the  New  World. 
.  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  such  things  with  the  ideal  of  unityi 
peace,  and  light  which  belong  to  the  Church  of  the  Gospels  ?  Can 
it  be  that  the  promises  of  our  Lord  are  being  literally  fulfilled,  and 
that  He  Who  said  He  would  be  with  His  Church  "  alway,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world,''  is  really  abiding  with  those  who  seem  so 
utterly  divided  from  each  other  f  or  that  the  Comforter,  Who  was 
to  guide  it  into  all  truth,  is  really  guiding  those  who  differ  so  much 
from  each  other,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  Catholic  standard  of 
verity? 

Such  doubts  as  these  are  in  no  small  degree,  we  conceive,  the 
consequence  of  a  tone  of  mind  which  has  become  traditional  among 
us — ^that  of  considering  God's  gifts  with  reference  chiefly  to  their 
application  by  men,  and  almost  forgetting  that  they  have  also  an 
abstract  value,  and  a  relation  to  the  Giver,  no  less  than  to  the  re- 
ceiver. As  to  all  the  gifts  of  God,  it  is  certain  that  though  those 
to  whom  they  are  given  possess  them  in  earthen  vessels,  they  are 
no  less  a  treasure  worthy  of  His  majesty  and  perfection  Who  be- 
stows them.  A  master  bestows  upon  his  slaves  the  gift  of  manu- 
mission, and  they  may  so  misuse  it,  that  a  state  of  freedom  seems 
no  better  for  them  than  one  of  bondage :  yet  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  former  is  not  a  good  and  precious  gift,  to  be  bestowed  on 
those  who  do  not  naturally  possess  it.  Its  relation  to  the  receivers 
may,  indeed,  be  so  far  apparently  changed,  as  that  their  abuse  of  it 
causes  the  gift  to  seem  of  infinitely  less  practical  value  than  it  is ; 
or — what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose — they  may  set  so  little  price 
upon  freedom  that  they  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 
Yet  in  neither  case  can  it  be  said  that  the  limitation  of  the  gift 
arises  from  its  pature,  or  from  the  intentions  of  the  giver — that  he 
has  either  restricted  its  fulness,  or  bestowed  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  fulness  cannot  be  entirely  realised. 

There  is  another  analogy,  more  closely  bearing  upon  the  point 
before  us — the  presence  of  sin  in  the  baptized.  Those  who  reject 
high  theories  of  spiritual  influ^ces,  look  upon  sin  as  if  it  were  an 
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Bccidental  disarrangement  of  a  sort  of  moral  mechanism  wbich  is  onrb 
by  a  law  of  nature,  and  tbos  reduce  to  notbing  tbe  gift  of  regene* 
ration.  But  a  full  belief  in  tbe  Baptismal  grace  will  entail  tbe  be*- 
lief  tbat  sin  is  external  to  tbe  recreated  nature ;  as  sbown  by  tbe 
salvation,  witbout  repentance,  of  Cbristians  wbo  die  witbout  actual 
sin.  Tbe  gift  by  wbicb  we  are  brougbt  into  a  state  of  salvation  is 
perfect  and  full :  yet  it  comes  into  antagonism  with  a  power  external 
to  tbe  person  receiving  it  whereby  sin  is,  as  it  were,  thrust  in,  and 
Itself  thrust  out  by  tbe  consent  of  those  who  have  received  the 
treasure  so  priceless.  And  thus,  although  the  regenerate  nature 
bestowed  upon  us  by  God  is  in  itself  perfect,  and  what  imperfection 
afterwards  arises  in  our  nature  is  not  because  it  is  of  a  mixed  cha*- 
racter,  but  because  tbe  Tempter,  through  the  co-operation  of  our 
own  free-will,  is  able  to  deteriorate  that  nature,  and  more  or  less 
to  thrust  away  from  it  tbe  gift  of  God — thus,  tbat  which  is  ever 
perfect  in  its  relation  to  tbe  Giver,  is,  in  its  relation  to  the  receiver, 
only  partially  realized,  and  therefore  not  fully  eflPective.  Now,  if 
we  carry  on  this  principle  from  tbe  individual  to  tbe  corporate 
body,  and  from  tbe  gift  by  wbicb  men  are  at  first  brought  int9  ft 
state  of  salvation,  to  those  other  gifts  the  operation  of  wbich  we 
are  at  present  considering,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  tbe  unity,  light,  and 
power  of  tbe  Church  may  be  bestowed  by  God  in  all  fulness,  and 
yet  not  realized  in  all  fulness  by  that  body  on  which  they  are  be* 
stowed.  His  promises  are  witbout  limitation,  and  His  gifts  are  in 
strict  keeping  with  His  promises  :  but,  as  individuals  with  respect 
to  their  own  personal  inheritance  of  blessing,  are  in  a  state  of  pro* 
bation,  so  in  tbe  Church  at  large  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  cor* 
porate  free-will,  by  wbicb  it  is  proved  in  its  antagonism  with  Satan ; 
and  by  tbe  wrong  bias  of  which  tbe  fulness  of  tbe  promise  is  pre- 
vented from  being  realized,  though  there  is  yet  a  perfect^fulness  in 
the  gift  of  God. 

This  manner  of  stating  tbe  question  seems  to  us  to  be  less  open 
to  objection  than  tbat  of  Mr.  Eden,  wbo  starting  from  tbe  same 
ground  says : — 

"  I  venture  then  to  propose  this  principle  of  interpretation,  tbat  tbe 
promises  in  Holy  Scriptures,  even  the  largest  promises  made  to  God's 
Church  shall  be  considered  always  to  be  made  good,  only  in  such  special 
form  and  manner  at  each  period  of  the  Church's  history  as  answers 
to  tbe  then  condition  of  tbe  Church,  and  the  place  which  she  is  then 
holding  in  the  great  moving  scheme  of  the  Divine  Providence." — 
P.  284. 

Perhaps  the  difference  we  imagine  may  not  be  real ;  but  there 
is  something  in  the  theory  of  "  conditional  promises,"  which  seems 
to  bring  this  expression  more  within  tbe  compass  of  those  qualify- 
ing interpretations  we  at  first  referred  to,  than  is  accordant  with 
preceding  statements  of  tbe  writer.     It  fails  also  in  distinct  recog- 
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nition  of  the  constant  personal  action  from  without^  by  which  the 
Enemy  of  Christ  and  His  Church  is  ever  seeking  to  frustrate  the 
good  work  of  God. 

Adopting  however,  our  author's  expression  in  the  sense  that  the 
promises  of  Unity^  Light,  and  Power,  are  only  made  good  by  man, 
that  is  only  realized  by  the  Church,  according  to  her  existing  local 
condition :  and  moreover,  assuming  that  whatever  limitation  there 
is  to  their  full  realization,  arises  from  the  external  influence  of 
Satan  acting  in  concert  with  the  depraved  will  of  men ;  the  ques-* 
tion  then  ensues,  what  does  this  deficiency  or  limitation  really 
amount  to,  and  what  are  the  instruments  made  use  of  by  the 
Enemy  of  the  Church  to  bring  about  this  evil  ?  And  let  it  be  un« 
derstood  that  our  remarks  have  reference  chiefly  to  our  own  branch 
of  the  Church,  although  what  is  applicable  to  one  member  is  for 
the  most  part,  applicable  to  the  whole  body. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Presence  of  our  Lobd  in  His  Church  is 
the  very  source  of  Unity  between  its  various  members.  And  also 
that  any  ecclesiastically  constituted  body  professing  to  be  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  must  assuredly  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  that  title,  and  must  be  devoid  of  the  Presence 
of  Christ,  if  it  is  utterly  disunited  from  all  other  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  external  tokens 
of  unity  between  that  body  which  professes  to  be  the  Church  in 
and  of  England,  and  undoubted  members  of  the  Holy  Catholie 
Church,-ras  for  instance,  any  portion  of  Eastern  or  Western  Chris- 
tendom :  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  say,  that  of  external  union  there 
is  as  little  trace  as  possible.  Are  we,  then,  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  Church  is  utterly  divided  from  the  other  Churches  of 
Christ  ;  that  therefore  its  claim  to  be  a  sound  member  of  Christ 
is  untenable,  and  that  the  promises  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  not 
realized  by  it  ? 

Allowing  the  utmost  advantage  to  any  argument  drawn  from 
our  external  isolation,  we  yet  deny  most  strongly  that  we  are  di- 
vided from  the  rest  of  Christendom.  We  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  our  Lord^s  promise  of  Unity  to  His  Church  has  not  been  in 
any  former  time,  nor  is  now,  nullifled  among  ourselves  in  relation 
to  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West :  and  that  such  a  notion  of 
separation  arises  from  the  perverseness  with  which  so  many  set 
aside  the  objective  element  in  our  Christian  relations.  For  what  is 
it  wherein  we  are  to  look  for  the  fundamental  means  of  realizing 
unity  between  the  various  branches  of  the  True  Vine  as  corporate 
sections  of  a  corporate  whole  ?  Are  we  to  seek  it  in  those  external 
charities,  by  which  as  in  the  primitive  days.  Church  binds  itself 
with  Church  through  the  intercommunion  of  individual  members, 
the  mutual  exchange  of  official  documents,  or  the  common  consul- 
tations of  general  councils  ?  All  these  things  have  certainly  much 
to  do  with  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  happy  were  those  days 
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when  such  jealousies  and  schisms  were  yet  unknown^  as  could 
place  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  them.  But  after  all^  what 
are  these,  but  external  acts ;  and  however  valuable,  however  de- 
plorable their  loss  to  us,  yet  very  far  from  being  the  efficient  cause 
of  that  unity  which  they  represented  to  the  outward  eye  ?  The 
true  cause  of  unity  is  the  Presence  of  Christ  ;  and  that  Presence  is 
realized  to  the  Church,  not  by  acts  of  Communion,  but  by  His  own 
sacramental  agency.  Acts  of  communion  are  the  result  of  many 
wills  all  tending  to  one  point;  but  sacraments,  when  duly  cele- 
brated on  the  part  of  the  Church,  are  as  the  one  will  of  the  Church 
co-operating  with  the  will  of  God,  (without  Whose  co-operation 
there  can  be  no  sacraments) ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  intetition 
of  a  corporate  body  is  always  expressed  by  some  act  done  by  an  in- 
dividual, in  the  case  of  the  Church,  the  Priest,  who  is  the  lawfully 
constituted  representative  of  the  whole  body.  Upon  the  work  of 
our  great  High  Priest  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  act  of  communion 
itself  is  dependent,  unless  the  latter  be  a  mere  effort  of  the  natural 
will,  (which  of  course  cannot  be  allowed  for  a  moment ;)  for  it  is 
through  His  promised  agency  that  the  sanctifying  influence  is 
drawn  down,  which  makes  many  wills  converge,  and  unites  them 
with  the  will  of  God.  Suppose  the  case,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Altar  were  but  as  some  would  believe>  a  bond  of  communion  among 
men,  and  that  it  did  not  involve  the  agency  of  Chkist,  it  is  plain 
that  there  could  then  be  no  real  unity  between  churches  by  means 
of  that  sacrament,  except  through  the  individual  members  of  which 
those  churches  are  respectively  composed :  and  then  indeed,  the 
breaking  off  of  external  communion  must  constitute  entire  separa* 
tion.  But  this  reverses  the  order  of  unity,  making  the  Vine  One 
by  the  union  of  each  branch  directly  with  the  rest,  and  not  through 
the  Stem  and  Root  which  alone  can  bind  them  in  one.  But  we 
know  that  the  various  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  derive  their 
unity  not  from  within  themselves,  but  from  Christ;  and  that 
Christ  our  Lord  is  present  to  the  Church  by  virtue  of  His  own 
promise,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  sacraments.  And  then 
we  understand  how  it  is  the  Lord's  action  in  the  sacraments  bind- 
ing men  to  Himself  and  therein  to  the  fellow-members  of  His  Body^ 
and  again  from  time  to  time  cementing  and  consolidating  tne 
union  when  interrupted,  which  constitutes  the  idea  of  that  Church 
unity,  which  many  suppose  to  be  lost,  because  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  lower  and  subjective  expression.  That  which  can  separate 
Churches  from  their  Head,  can  separate  them  from  each  other :  but 
whatever  our  sins  or  misunderstandings  may  do  in  breaking  off 
external  communion,  we  have  a  more  dose  and  firm  bond,  the  con- 
sciousness of  whose  existence  may  often  tend  to  soften  dowh  the 
outward  divisions  of  Christ's  members ;  and  perhaps  to  promote 
visible  unity.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  tiiat  unity  is  to  be 
sQughti  not  by  striving  to  intertwine  divided  branches,  but  by 
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giving  to  each  branch  a  more  healthful  connection  with  the  life^ 
giving  Root :  not  by  making  or  strengthening  lateral  ties^  by  which 
the  separate  parts  of  the  fabric  may  be  bound  together ;  but  by  re^* 
moving  the  barriers  which  at  present  obstruct  the  fulness  and  free« 
dom  of  our  communion  with  Christ  and  His  union  with  us. 

All  then  who  believe  in  the  virtue  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
Church  of  England  must  also  recognise  them  as  the  highest  and 
most  excellent  kind  of  unity  between  it  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  which  these  are  used.  And  much  as  they^  and  every  one 
of  us  must  desire  that  the  time  may  again  arrive  when  the  tokend 
of  external  unity  between  the  different  Churches  .of  Christendom 
shall  be  restored ;  yet  they  will  do  wisely  to  look  with  less  anxiety 
to  that  external  unity  and  more  to  that  which  is  its  efficient  cause  2 
to  practically  vindicate  the  true  position  of  the  sacraments  and  es- 
pecially to  render  more  frequent  the  celebration  of  that  Holy 
Mystery^  which  both  draws  down  Ch&ist^s  Presence  and  draws 
closer^  by  consequence,  our  union  with  all  His  living  members. 

Moreover,  let  the  sins  of  separate  Churches  be  what  they  may 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  present  imperfect  unity  arises 
from  other  causes  than  those  over  which  the  Church  per  se  has  any 
power;  causes^  which  so  far  as  they  have  originated  sinful  division 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  instruments  of  that  external  Power  at 
enmity  with  Christ,  by  which  the  perfection  of  His  Gift  is  frus- 
trated. The  Church  was  most  visibly  one  when  every  Christian 
body  throughout  the  world  owned  allegiance  to  one  civil  head. 
Even  in  the  days  of  persecution,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  civil  power 
compressed  all  the  separate  interests  of  individual  churches  into 
one  by  the  fear  of  it  which  bU  had  in  common :  but  when  the  days 
of  persecution  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Church  became  co-exten- 
sive with  the  empire;  because  it  was  the  recognized  religious 
establishment  of  that  great  power,  all  the  ramifications  of  which 
had  their  centre  in  Rome^  therefore  the  Imperial  city  was,  even  in 
its  civil  phase,  a  centre  of  external  unity,  on  account  of  the  com- 
mon interest  in  it  possessed  by  all  portions  of  the  Church.  Out 
of  this  arose  in  no  small  degree  the  centralization  of  all  Christen^ 
dom  around  the  Bishop  of"  Rome  for  so  long  a  period ;  and  not 
simply  out  of  his  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence.  But  the  further  the 
western  world  departed  from  the  idea  of  an  universal  Empire,  the 
more  inconsistent  became  the  power  of  the  Pope  with  the  separate 
independence  of  nations.  Hence,  to  come  to  our  own  country, 
the  struggles  always  kept  up  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome ;  which,  after  long  growth  reached  their  full  strength  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  All  this  shows  how  much  the 
Church  has  been  influenced  in  the  external  relations  of  her  several 
portions  to  each  other  by  the  political  circuorstances  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  located  :  and  the  end  of  our  argument 
ia  this,  that  the  Churches,  of  Western  Christendom  have  broken 
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away  from  each  other^  not  so  much  on  account  of  spiritual  dif- 
ference as  through  the  necessities  of  that  political  existence  which 
in  all  her  members  runs  side  by  side  with  their  ecclesiastical  being. 
Could  the  poUtical  unity  of  the  world  be  restored^  and  national  in- 
dependence be  reduced  to  as  low  a  standard  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire ;  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  most  gigantic 
obstacles  to  open  communion  between  separate  churches  would  be 
removed.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  probably  quite 
impossible  to  overcome  those  political  difficulties  which — apart 
from  all  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal — prevent  the  assembly  of  a 
Oeneral  Council.  Whatever  therefore  there  may  be  to  lament  in 
the  want  of  external  unity,  its  loss  is  evidently  owing  to  other 
causes  besides  the  sins  of  Christendom ;  and  causes  over  which  the 
Church  has  no  control. 

And  the  same  influences  in  each  separate  branch  of  the  Church 
tend  toward  the  same  result.  Our  Bishops  have  a  political 
existence  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical ;  and  sometimes  in  all  agesy 
the  political  element  has  unjustly  preponderated.  Political  causes 
had  and  have  their  influence  in  suppressing  any  real  synodical 
action,  the  absence  of  which  seems  so  glaring  an  evidence  of  want 
of  unity.  Another  practical  evil  springing  from  the  same  source 
is  the  appointment  of  the  Episcopate  :  and  many  others  will  occur 
to  every  one.  And  while  some  of  these  evils  must  endure  so  long 
as  men  are  citizens  as  well  as  Christians ;  others  are  incident  to 
that  unceasing  antagonism  between  the  world  and  the  Church,  in 
which  the  latter  gains  a  complete  victory  only  when  she  ceases  to 
be  militant  on  earth. 

In  short,  as  it  seems  to  us,  separate  nationality  having  been 
brought  about  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  and  having 
necessary  influence  upon  the  external  communion  of  separate 
Churches ;  it  indicates  a  want  of  practical  wisdom  to  look  for  the 
same  kind  of  evident  unity  among  the  Churches  of  Christendom  at 
'  the  present  day  as  obtained  in  the  Primitive  Church.  The  highest 
and  most  real  bond  of  unity  depends  upon  the  faithfulness  of  each 
Church  in  the  trust  committed  to  her :  and  can  be  influenced  by 
no  causes  beyond  the  control  of  her  priests.  This  is.  the  eternal 
heritage  of  the  Church,  without  which  she  would  in  fact  cease  to 
have  any  existence.  But  the  lateral  unity — if  we  may  use  the 
term — is  subjected  to  such  external  influences,  even  in  the  course 
of  God's  good  Providence,  as  tend  to  hide  its  beauty,  and  weaken 
its  strength ;  yet  we  may  surely  hope,  without  in  any  degree  inter- 
fering with  the  full  reception  of  God's  gift ;  for  that  it  is  vouch- 
safed to  us  by  communion  with  Himself  through  the  Sacraments. 

And  applying  the  same  principle  to  individual  Churches, — as 
our  own, — it  may  be  said  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  sinful 
causes  of  division  and  inefficiency,  not  in  those  external  political 
influences  to  which  many  so  readily  attribute  them ;  but  rather  in 
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the  loosening  of  that  bond  between  Ood  and  His  Church  by  means 
of  which  alone  she  can  ever  become  healthy  and  strong. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  subject  of  im- 
perfect unity  may  also  be  applied  to  that  of  imperfect  knowledge^ 
by  considering  that  infallibility  is  a  promise  which  all  theologians 
concur  in  restricting  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Churchy  however 
they  may  differ  in  opinion^  as  to  what  constitutes  the  whole. 
Passing  by  therefore^  the  question  of  the  Churches  deficiency  in 
this  respect,  we  will  come  still  more  closely  to  the  consideration  of 
our  own  position  as  a  Church,  relatively  and  per  se. 

Without  wishing  to  encourage  in  any,  that  foolish  error  of 
ignoring  our  own  faults,  and  of  exaggerating  those  of  our  neigh* 
hours,  we  do  wish  to  express  strongly  our  opinion,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  very  far  from  being  in  a  worse  condition  than  other 
churches  with  relation  to  the  promised  gifts  of  God.  Mr.  Gresley 
in  his  recent  sermons  has  some  excellent  sentences  on  the  com- 
parative position  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  and  we 
heartily  concur  with  him  in  saying,  "  I  wish  I  could  persuade 
those  among  you  who  have  influence  and  station, — ^indeed  all  of 
you,  as  opportunity  serves,  to  speak  loyally,  cheerfully,  and  confi- 
dently of  the  Church  in  which  God  has  placed  you/'  The  Church 
of  England  does  indeed  stand  in  an  isolated  position, — ^more  so  we 
freely  allow,  than  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  grounds  which  we 
have  alleged  before  as  contributing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Churches.  But,  looking  back  on  past  history,  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  Reformation  was  the  result  of  tyranny  and  usurpa- 
tion that  had  been  goading  the  Church  of  our  country  for  four 
centuries ;  and  that,  after  aU  there  is  no  act  of  our  Church  com- 
mitting it  to  separation  from  the  churches  of  the  continent,  but 
only  such  as  rescued  it  from  the  uncanonical  tyranny  of  a  foreign 
see  which  enforced  absolute  jurisdiction  where  her  only  right  is 
honourable  precedence.  Convinced  thus  that  the  Church  of 
England  never  committed  herself  to  any  act  of  schism  against  her 
sister  churches  of  the  west,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  her  isolated 
position,  (so  far  as  it  is  irrespective  of  external  causes  beyond  her 
control,)  is  not  of  her  own  choosing.  And  although  many  things 
have  been  done  and  said  by  her  individual  Bishops,  in  the  way  of 
Protestantism,  which  we  must  heartily  thank  the  Head  of  the 
Church  were  never  identified  with  her  by  corporate  words  and 
acts ;  yet,  as  honest  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  can  look 
back  with  satisfaction  even  upon  the  Reformation  which  has  been 
-made  by  others  (not  by  herself)  the  cause  of  her  present  position  ; 
assured  that  it  ought  never  to  have  created  a  breach  of  unity 
between  us  and  the  continental  churches. 

And,  discharging  ourselves  from  the  guilt  of  schism,  we  may 
idso  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  position  of  the  Englisn 
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Chnrch  is  in  any  great  degree — wc  use  the  qualifying  adjective* 
rather  for  courtesy's  sake  than  otherwise  —  inferior  to  other 
Churches.  With  a  succession  essentially  unbroken  ;  with  the 
two  Sacraments  perfect  in  matter  and  form;  with  provision  for 
the  daily  Oblation ;  with  Matins  and  Evensong  that  can  compare 
with  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic;  with — for 
we  are  hopeful  enough  to  ignore  the  Lushington  judgment — as 
much  room  for  beautiful  and  reverential  worship  as  in  the  Eastern 
or  Western  ritual :  with  all  this,  we  are  certainly  unable  to  see 
any  reason  why  our  Church  should  be  regarded  as  in  any  respect 
greatly  inferior  (to  repeat  the  courtesy)  to  any  of  the  Churches 
which  are  yet  willing  to  wear  the  yoke  of  Koman  obedience. 
That  there  are  many  and  great  practical  abuses  and  neglects  who 
will  deny  ?  But  if  these  were  looked  for  in  foreign  Churches  with 
the  same  scrutinizing  penetration  that  is  applied  to  our  own,  would 
they  not  be  found  in  equal  abundance?  It  is  not,  however, 
any  part  of  our  object  to  enter  upon  arguments  of  retaliation; 
and  we  are  content  with  thus  stating  the  essential  equality  of  our 
Own  position  with  that  of  other  Churches  of  the  West :  merely  sug- 
gesting, by  way  of  corollary,  that  if  equal  to  any  Church  of  the 
Continent,  then  must  her  position  be  infinitely  superior  to  that 
very  questionable  Body,  which  calls  itself  the  Roman  Communion 
in  England. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  this  essential  rectitude  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  position  of  the  Church  q{  England :  and  allowing 
that  she  does  Hot  come  short  in  the  measure  of  God's  good 
gifts,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  her  contest  with  the  world 
i^eems  to  be  carried  on  with  so  much  less  energy  and  effect  than 
in  other  Churches  ?  Where  is  the  power  over  the  hearts  of  her 
people  which  is  naturally  to  be  looked  for  as  the  consequence  df 
possessing  these  gifts  ?  And  if  it  be  not  attained,  why  ?  These 
are,  indeed,  serious  questions,  and  every  one  who  asks  them  would 
do  well  to  see  whether  some  such  answers  as  the  following  do  not 
apply  to  his  own  personal  case,  as  a  more  or  less  influential  mem* 
ber  of  the  Church  against  which  those  defects  are  alleged. 

1.  It  appears  then  to  us,  that  a  most  fundamental  cause  of 
practical  inefficiency  in  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
her  members,  and — in  too  large  a  number  of  instances — ^her 
Priesthood,  attach  so  little  importance  to  the  objective  element  as 
the  basis  (rf  worship  and  all  Church  action.  This  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Eucharistic  Oblation;  but  if  the  principle  is  once  admitted,  its 
applicability  to  many  other  particulars  must  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Apply  it  for  instance  to  the  question  of  Church  Exten- 
sion. We  are  all  of  us  prone  to  idolize  what  seems  practical  and 
useful :  and  so  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  we  lay  our  plans  in  the 
first  instance,  and  measure  their  success  afterwards,  with  re^' 
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ference  to  appeanmces  which  however  attractive  do  not  really  mark 
the  amount  of  work  effected.  In  extending  the  Church  to  the 
population  of  our  crowded  towns  and  cities,  the  primary  object 
which  we  accustom  ourselves  to  set  before  us  is  the  gathering  of  a 
congregation :  but  is  this  the  most  necessary,  and  therefore  the 
initiatory  work  of  the  Church  ?  The  God  of  the  Church  wills  that 
He  shall  be  glorified  by  her,  and  according  to  the  measure  in 
which  she  carries  out  His  Will  in  this  particular,  does  He  vouch- 
safe His  blessing  in  others.  Therefore  our  Churches  are  to  be 
built  not  as  meeting-houses  for  men,  but  as  the  Houses  of  GoD| 
where  He  ordains  that  worship  shall  be  lifted  up  to  Him,  after- 
wards to  return  in  blessing  upon  those  who  offer  it.  We  wast 
the  blessing  of  God,  indeed,  upon  the  Extension  of  our  Church  : 
without  it  all  our  own  work  will  be  worthless.  And  the  really 
practical  course  therefore  is  that  which  brings  us  most  of  His 
Blessing ;  and  all  the  analogy  of  the  Churches  history  shows  us 
that  this  is  the  unmixed  service  of  Adoration  offered  up  in  His 
House  and  upon  His  Altar.  Hence  there  is  no  greater  practical 
mistake  than  to  look  upon  costly  Churches,  beautiful  decorationsi 
and  choral  services  as  a  kind  of  luxury,  which  we  have  no  right  to 
indulge  ourselves  with  until  we  have  done  something  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  for  drawing  them  within 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  We  depend  too  much  uppn  our  own 
efforts  in  these  things,  and  too  little  on  the  power  of  God.  We 
choose  our  own  way  because  it  seems  practical,  and  ignore  the  way 
which  He  has  shown  us  because  it  seems  capable  of  no  visible 
result.  But  by  looking  to  the  works  of  charity  more  than  to  the 
abstract  glory  of  God,  we  are  in  truth  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  trying  to  do  that  ourselves  which  we  ought  to  ask  God  to 
do  for  us.  It  appears  to  us  that  we  have  hardly  begun  our  work 
in  restoring  the  great  cities  of  our  land,  or  its  obscure  villages 
either,  from  practical  heathenism  to  the  fear  of  God,  if  we  have 
not  first  sought  His  blessing  by  ministering  abundantly  to  His 
glory  in  the  abstract  worship  of  the  Sanctuary.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  raise  Churches  worthy  of  His  Presence,  and  offer  Him 
acceptable  service  of  Adoration  to  the  extent  of  the  means  in  our 
power,  then  we  are  fixing  a  firm  centre  from  which  all  our  ope- 
rations may  radiate ;  and  to  which  they  will  all  be  firmly  anchored, 
so  that  neither  schism  nor  infidelity  can  disturb  them. 

2.  The  theoretically  definite  position  of  the  Church  is  not  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  by  all  those  who  stand  before  the  world  as 
its  representatives.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  her  powers 
of  discipline  lie  dormant,  so  that  excommunication  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  something  equivalent  to  the  Inquisition,  instead  of 
an  essential  part  of  the  Church's  oflSce :  to  put  aside  also  the  way 
in  which  ground  has  been  given  up  to  schismatical  intruders 
through   want   of  preoccupation   by  ourselves,   so  that  now  our 
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exclusive  right  to  it  is  brought  into  question  :  let  us  consider  very 
shortly  how  we  often  fail  to  realize  the  benefit  of  our  definite 
position  among  ourselves  in  things  purely  spiritual.  There  are 
not  a  few  of  the  Clergy  who  think  with  ourselves  in  regard  to  the 
Church's  theory,  and  yet  do  not  carry  it  out  into  practice.  They 
hold  her  doctrines  in  all  Catholic  integrity,  and  yet  shrink  from 
and  seem  to  be  afraid  of  their  practical  results.  They  believe,  for 
instance,  that  Adoration  is  a  far  higher  and  more  blessed  act  of 
worship,  than  the  asking  for  benefits;  and  yet  the  subjective 
phase  of  reUgious  services  has  the  strongest  hold,  by  far,  upon 
them  in  their  practical  life.  They  acknowledge  that  we  are  made 
one  with  Christ  in  Holv  Baptism,  yet  they  fail  to  see,  or  seeing 
do  not  act  upon  the  principle,  that  such  an  union  involves  the 
bestowal  of  new  gifts,  as  well  as  a  new  relation  to  God  :  and  that 
these  new  gifts—- faith  and  love— being  such  faculties  as  are  not 
possessed  by  those  not  among  the  faithful,  entail  upon  us  alto- 
gether a  different  system  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  bap- 
tized and  the  natural  man :  and  ought  to  form  the  very  basis  of 
every  plan  for  Christian  training.  Even  in  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing from  our  pulpits  this  is  too  evident. 

**  Are  Christian  congregations  at  the  present  day,''  asks  a  recent 
writer,  '^  ordinarily  addressed  with  equal  confidence  in  the  bap- 
tismal gift,  with  that  expressed  by  S.  John  in  his  first  Epistle  ?" 
*'  Are  the  Ministers  and  Stewards  of  Christ's  mysteries  in  the 
habit  of  reminding  their  people  that  their  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
that  they  are  under  an  engagement  and  in  a  capacity  not  to  sin  ?" 
We  will  add,  has  no  reader  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  Priests  such 
expressions  as  that  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 'so  feelingly 
alluded  lately,  as  that  of  one  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  "  My  laity 
would  not  stand  it "  ?  "  It  will  not  do,"  we  have  heard  it  said, 
"  to  preach  so  much  about  Baptism  ;  the  congregation  dislike  it :" 
as  if  it  were  a  little  weakness — this  unwillingness  to  recognize 
their  responsibilities  and  sole  title  to  grace  or  salvation — a  Uttle 
weakness  which  might  be  humoured  without  harm  to  the  teacher 
or  the  taught. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  broad,  rough,  controversial 
way  of  bringing  the  Sacramental  theory  of  Christian  life  before 
congregations,  which  adds  somewhat  to  the  natural  distastefulness 
of  that  doctrine  to  worldly  palates;  and  as  we  all  cherish  a  wish  at 
times  that  men  were  more  perfect  than  they  are,  so  it  might  be 
wished  that  preachers  would  clothe  orthodox  doctrine  with  the  gar- 
ments of  a  loving  manner  and  phraseology.  But,  knowing  what 
is  the  truth,  who  can  doubt  that  even  this  roughness,  if  it  be  the 
truth,  is  more  likely  to  save  and  nourish  souls  than  the  smooth- 
spoken and  acceptable  indefiniteness  of  the  popular  preacher,  with 
whom  no  one — not  even,  perhaps,  the  enemy  of  souls, — ever  thinks 
of  being  offended?     And  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  Sacrament 
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applies  with  equal  force  also  to  the  other ;  and  to  other  inferior 
subjects  to  which  the  reader  may  easily  apply  the  principle.  We 
fear  also  that  more  serious  results  still  have  ensued  from  this  want 
of  definite  persistence  by  the  clergy  in  the  definite  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Church ;  but  let  what  we  have  said  suffice  at  present. 
The  principle  on  which  we  have  based  the  preceding  observations^ 
is  in  the  main  identical  with  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Eden  in  the 
Sermons  on  the  Church  with  which  his  volume  concludes;  and 
which^  by  the  by,  we  should  much  like  to  see  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate and  perhaps  somewhat  expanded  form.  It  maj^be  indeedj 
that  the  author  would  not  altogether  assent  to  some  of  the  broader 
statements  which  we  consider  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  his  prin« 
eiples ;  but  yet  there  is  so  evident  a  desire  to  work  out  those  prin- 
ciples to  their  proper  termination^  and  for  practical  objects^  that 
we  have  no  fear  of  differing  from  him  in  any  important  particular. 
The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  one  of  the  more  recent  of 
those  sermons  which  have  been  preached  before  the  University^  and 
we  select  it  as  an  illustration  of  that  practical  application  of  the 
definite  principles  of  the  Church  on  which  we  have  been  insisting. 

*^  In  a  parish,  the  guardian  of  souls  has  continually  to  ask  himself 
what  he  shall  do  for  the  attainment  of  unity.  He  finds  division  the 
malady  and  plague-spot  of  the  Church ;  and  he  is  continually  under  a 
temptation  to  yield  this  small  point  or  that  small  point,  for  the  gaining 
(as  it  seems)  a  section  of  persons.  He  will  be  strongly  pressed,  I  say, 
with  the  temptation  to  yield ;  and  in  this  way  among  others,  that  the 
good  persons  of  his  flock  will  wish  him  to  yield,  because  they  see  the 
evfls  of  division,  and  do  not  always  know,  as  he  knows,  the  importance 
which  history  has  shown  to  attach  to  the  points  contended  for.  The 
clergyman,  in  his  school,  in  his  pulpit,  in  all  his  professional  duties  is 
continually  tempted  to  gain  persons  by  yielding  doctrines,  or  practices 
connected  with  doctrines ;  i.e.,  to  gain  unity  by  some  sacrifice  of  the 
enunciation  of  truth.  And  what  is  true  of  the  Christian  pastor  is  true 
of  all  those  who  are  placed  in  a  public  rank,  with  a  Christian  constitu- 
tion committed  to  their  guardianship.  They  are  always  pressed  vrith 
the  temptation  to  yield  a  dogma,  that  they  may  take  in  more  persons, 
and  be  (as  they  suppose)  more  extensively  useful.  They  are  tempted 
to  frame  a  system  less  heartily  Christian,  hut  which  may  be  more  gene- 
rally accepted ;  to  forego  features  of  their  constitution  which  they  be- 
lieve that  Christianity  really  suggests,  but  which  they  think  it  perhaps 
does  not  insist  upon,  that  they  may  gain  those  who  dislike  those  fea- 
tures altogether.  Now,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  an  unpopular 
cause  he  takes  up  who  argues  against  what  claims  to  be  a  specific 
theory,  I  would  nevertheless  earnestly  represent,  that  an  attempt  to 
gain  persons,  by  consenting  to  waive  that  which  we  really  believe  our 
religion  to  suggest,  is  an  attempt  not  in  the  right  direction ;  that  truth, 
free  truth,  is  the  only  standard  round  which  minds  rightly  guided  and 
taught  of  God  will  ultimately  gather;  that  the  best  way  to  gain  ad^ 
herents  is  to  begin  by  deserving  them ;  tbAt  the  best  course  for  attain- 
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ing  unity  is  to  keep  on  the  foad  of  truth  $  striving  to  attract  men  to 
that  road,  by  our  charity  and  meekness,  and  to  adorn  our  profession  by 
the  holiness  of  our  lives.  Unity  on  the  ground  of  truth  is  that  which 
our  heavenly  Father  surely  would  have  ;  and  so  much  unity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  free  enunciation  of  truth  is  what  He  grants  to  His  people 
now  on  earth ;  more  than  that  we  must  wait  for.  It  shall  come ;  but 
we  shall  not  hasten  its  coming  by  inventing  methods  of  our  own,  framed 
by  human  wisdom  rather  than  suggested  by  faith." — P.  320. 

Again ;  on  the  pervading  characteristic  by  which  unity  is  to  be 
promoted  through  preachings  there  is  a  sentence  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  wish  to  develope  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
from  the  coarse  of  her  services  throughout  the  Christian  year : — 

*'  If  any  one,  desirous  of  knowing  what  principles  the  Word  of  God 
itself  suggests  on  the  subject  of  unity  in  the  Church,  shall  take  up  the 
sacred  volume  and  study  its  pages  in  reference  to  that  one  question,  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  simplicity  and  oneness  of  the  view  which  he 
finds  presented  to  him.  He  will  see  one  sacred  form  presented  to  man, 
first,  middle,  and  last,  the  form  of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind, 
and  the  looking  simply  to  Him  he  will  find  to  be  the  principle  of  unity 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  am  not  willing  to  quote  texts  of  Scripture 
in  illustration  of  what  I  say,  because  no  series  of  texts  will  do  justice  to 
it.  But  the  result  of  examination  will  be  what  I  say.  No  other  topie 
comes  into  competition  with  that  which  I  now  speak  of.  If  what  I  say 
sounds  like  a  truism,  no  matter,  truisms  are  not  always  remembered 
and  acted  upon.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  that  a  new  kingdom  is 
set  up  on  the  earth,  Christ  its  monarch  and  centre,  and  the  reference 
of  all  our  actions  to  Him,  the  principle  of  unity  in  that  kingdom  .... 
The  cry  for  unity,  the  true  cry  is,  look  to  Christ  ;  and  engage  yourself 
in  His  service ;  and  lo,  you  shall  find  that  you  have  companions ;  and 
at  length  all  who  have  sought  for  truth  and  obeyed  truth,  shall  find 
themselves  together,  shall  find  themselves  there,  where,  if  they  had 
sought  for  unity  in  their  own  way,  they  never  would  have  arrived  ;  but 

having  walked  in  faith,  they  reached  the  light ;  and  met  there 

And  let  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Church  know  assuredly  this ;  that 
their  hope  of  re-gathering  their  scattered  flocks,  can  be  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reaUty  and  power  with  which  they  set  forth  to  their  people 
the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind  and  Him  only.  I  say  not  to  any 
clergyman,  of  whatever  goodness  and  energy,  that  he  may,  if  he  will, 
reclaim  all  the  sectaries  in  his  parish.  Statements  of  this  sort  have 
been  made,  but  they  are  somewhat  too  large.  What  may  be  said  with 
truth  to  him  who  longs  and  yearns  for  unity  in  the  Church,  is,  that 
unity  can  come  only  when  truth  comes ;  and  that  he  is  doing  the  most 
towards  the  attdnment  of  unity,  who  is  earnestly  and  affectionately 
pressing  upon  men  the  truth ;  looking  for  and  hastening  unto  that  happy 
time  which  the  Apostle  has  instructed  us  to  look  for  when  he  says^ 
*  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-minded 
one  toward  another,  according  to  Christ  Jesus  ;  that  ye  may  with 
one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  "—Pp.  322,  327. 
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Such  statements  of  principles,  and  jiuch  earnest  exhortations  to 
a  single-minded  adherence  to  Church  principles  come,  for  several 
reasons,  with  peculiar  acceptableness  in  the  volume  before  us. 

And  in  conclusion,  let  us  in  our  turn  earnestly  exhort  all  to 
make  such  a  single-minded  loyalty  their  principle  of  action  in 
these  anxious  and  agitated  times.  Some  are  not  confident  enough 
in  the  Church.  Let  such  try  more  to  develope  her  principles^ 
and  we  verily  believe  they  will  find  such  efforts  cause  a  reaction 
upon  their  own  minds,  and  give  them  courage.  Looking  back 
upon  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  more  proof 
perhaps,  of  an  overruling  Providence  for  her,  than  in  any  one  reli- 
gious community  since  the  davs  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  To  name 
no  other,  how  great  a  blessmg  it  was,  that  notwithstanding  the 
last  great  effort  of  Satan  in  1688,  when  he  brought  about  the  tor- 
pidity of  the  Church — her  greatest  danger — by  the  expulsion  of 
her  most  active  and  Catholic  members  on  political  grounds ; — how 
great  a  blessing  that  even  then  the  essentials  of  the  Church  suffered 
no  injury,  but  the  integritv  of  her  ritual,  her  orders,  and  her  Sa- 
craments was  maintained  through  all  that  danger.  Let  this  visible 
act  of  Divine  Providence  encourage  us  to  believe  that  we  shall  yet 
be  enabled  to  weather  the  storms  that  are  gathering  around.  Only 
let  us  be  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.  Recognizing  as 
mo^t  of  us  do,  the  objective  part  of  her  worship  as  our  greatest 
strength,  let  us  strive  to  develope  the  gifts  of  God  in  sanctity, 
knowledge,  and  power  by  means  of  it.  Romanists  and  Protestants 
must  be  opposed,  not  by  empty  words,  but  by  life  and  energy  to- 
wards God  as  well  as  man.  The  inroads  of  infidelity  must  be  met 
by  simple  persistence  in  the  Catholic  Creeds.  If  we  are  loyal  to 
the  Church,  and,  as  a  part  of  our  loyalty,  confident  in  its  rights, 
its  resources,  and  its  recuperative  power  under  all  persecution; 
^at  loyalty  will  go  very  far  towards  resisting  effectually  the  flood 
of  evil  which  seems  prepared  to  flow  out  upon  our  borders.  Let 
us  take  care  not  to  mistake  our  weapons.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
wield  a  cheap  or  influential  press,  or  a  prevailing  majority  in  the 
legislature  of  the  land ;  but  the  weapons  which  we  have  to  wield 
are  not  of  this  worldly  nature.  We  have  one  committed  to  our 
hands  far  more  overwhelming,  if  we  will  only  learn  its  nse,  and 
that  is  the  invisible  weapon  of  the  Power  of  God  giv^i  us  to  wield 
for  His  glory  and  the  good  of  all  who  are  His.  It  is  the  proper 
nse  of  this  Power,  committed  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  in  detail 
to  all  her  Bishops  and  Priests,  which  constituted  our  true  strength 
for  resistance  against  the  evils  pressing  upon  us  from  without  at 
all  times.  And  it  is  in  the  faithful  and  more  continxial  exercise  of 
those  Sacramental  acts  by  which  this  Power  is  realized,  that  we 
must  look  for  relief  in  the  present  great  difficulties  of  the  English 
Church. 
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Punctuation  reduced  to  a  system.    By  W,  Day.     6th  Edition. 

Thebb  is^  perhaps^  no  one  failing  more  common  to  men  who  in 
any  manner  surpass  their  fellows  than  that  which  arises  from  an 
nndae  contempt  of  what^  by  a  figure  of  speech^  may  be  termed 
trifles.     In  truths 

**  Mankind,  tho'  old  satirists  with  jobations  weary  us, 
Has  only  two  weak  parts  if  fairly  reckoned ;        . 

The  first  of  which  is  trifling  with  things  serious ; 
And  serioosness  in  trifles  is  the  second. 

RemoTe  these  little  rubs,  whoe'er  knows  how. 

And  fools  will  be  as  scarce,  as  wise  are  now." 

With  the  firsts  however^  of  these  classes  are  we  at  present  alone 
concerned^ — with  those  who  trifle  '^with  things  serious.^^  And 
how  much  is  ofttimes  spoiled  on  this  account;  how  much  hin- 
dered I  How  do  the  peculiarities^  and  oddities^  and  mannerisms, 
and  affectations,  and  the  neglect  of  trifles  in  those  whom  we  admire 
and  reverence  annoy  us,  because  we  are  unable  to  reverence  and 
admire  them  more !  And  if  we  t^us  experience  annoyance  with 
those  who  confessedly  excel  in  the  path  of  life  in  which  they  tread, 
what  must  be  our  sentiments  towards  those  who  are  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  such  deformities  helped  to  mar,  not  make,  the 
characters  of  the  great;  towards  those  little  men  of  little  minds 
who,  failing  to  copy  the  virtues  of  the  good,  are  found  to  ape  their 
eccentricities!  towards  those  who  proclaim  their  own  extraction 
by  conceiving  they  verify  the  adage  of  Ben  Jonson,  that 

"  It  is  a  note 
Of  upstart  greatness  to  observe  and  watch 
For  those  poor  trifles,  which  the  noble  mind 
Neglect  and  scorns  1 " 

Amongst  other  small  matters  which  are  thus  generally  ignored^ 
pre-eminently  stands  out  the  art  of  Punctuation.  So  general  is 
this  defect,  that  few  works  of  the  present  day  can  be  opened 
in  which  the  well-educated  reader  has  not  cause  to  anathematize 
every  individual  connected  with  its  introduction  to  the  world^ 
from  the  writer  and  the  publisher,  to  the  head  "reader,''  the 
compositor,  and  the  printer's  devil.  Byron's  letters  to  Mr. 
Murray  npoil  this  matter;  his  ignorance  of  punctuation;  the 
blunders  of  himself  and  of  his  printer;  the  consequent  com- 
plaints, loud  and  deep,  of  the  angry  bard;  the  supplications  to 
his  friends  for  aid  and  Ussistance,  half  ludicrous,  half  absurdj 
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and  who%  xtndignified ;  til  these  drcomrtanees  are  known  to 
eveiy  one^  are  quoted  by  ereiy  one,  and  are  more  or  leas  repeated 
by  ev^  one,  who  writes.  Many  who  are  unable  to  string  to« 
gether  a  few  lines  in  the  same  metre^  or  who  are  powerless  to 
compose  a  commonplace  letter  capable  to  bear  the  test  of  even  the 
most  distant  comparison  with  the  letters  or  the  lines  of  Byroo^ 
consider  themselves  justified  in  approaching  the  poet's  skill  in  the 
misapplication  of  stops.  Whether  or  not  they  thus  aspire  to 
inherit  the  style,  vigour,  beauty,  or  talent  of  their  archetype,  we 
are  not  warranted  to  assert ;  though  we  feel  ourselves  competent 
to  declare  the  opinion  of  their  friends,  which  certainly  is  not  that, 

"  Comnw  and  p<NntB  they  let  mitdj  rigbt^' 

Whether  or  not  such  persons  are  disposed  to  receive  correction 
we  cannot  say,  nevertheless  we  propose  to  offer  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, being  well  assured  that  the  study  of  punctuation  is  worthy 
of  the  labour;  and  that  when  the  work  is  mastered  students  wiU 
eonfess  that 

**  ETen  the  inm-pointed  pen 
That  notes  the  tragic  doom  of  men, 
Wet  with  tears  still'd  firom  the  eyes 
Of  the  flinty  deatinieB, 
Wonld  have,  leam'd  a  softer  style. 
And  haTe  been  ashamed  to  spoil 
His  life's  sweet  stMy,  by  l&e  haste 
Of  a  cmel  stop  miepkoed." 

The  popular  notions  upon  the  principles  of  punctuaticm  are 
indeed  most  vague.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  so 
many  grammati^  stops,  and  of  so  many  rhetorical  marks.  Every 
body  knows  that  one  of  the  former  should  be  placed  at  the  extre- 
mity of  certain  sentences, — and  this  they  call  a  full  stop.  Every 
body  likewise  is  cognizant  that  one  of  the  latter  should  be  placed 
at  the  close  of  certain  other  sentences, — and  this  they  term  a  note  of 
interrogation.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  asserted,  that 
writers  leave  the  punctuation  of  their  MSS.  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  compositors ;  who,  to  give  the  fraternity  their  due,  in  general 
perform  their  task  at  least  respectably.  Hence  a  new  office  is 
added  to  the  printer's  establishment ;  and  so  universally  has  the 
custom  obtained,  from  the  incapacity  or  the  indolence  of  authors^ 
that  those  who  attempt  to  follow  any  fixed  system  of  their  own, 
frequently  experience  some  di^culty  in  obtainmg  the  compositor's 
Ucence  to  ply  their  commendUble  but  singular  ayocation,  in  the 
selection  and  the  position  of  points.  The  necessity  x>f  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  punctuation  being  thus  removed,  writers  have  gra- 
dually ceased  to  take  all  interest  in  the  matter,  greatly,  it  is  clear, 
to.  their  own  prejudice:  for  since  the  system  of  marking  the 
divisions  of  a  sentence  is  not  entrusted  to  the  mthor's  lumd,  but 
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18  effected  by  one  who  embellishes  the  works  of  many,  the  laboar 
becomes  purely  mechanical,  and  loses  all  traces  of  mdividuality. 
Neither  is  it  possible  that  an  author's  meaning  can  fairly  appear, 
or  his  arguments  present  their  strongest  aspect,  when  pointed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  another.  Grammar  is  no  less  neces- 
sary to  correct  enunciation,  and  logic  is  no  less  requisite  to  just 
reasoning,  than  punctuation  is  essential  to  perfect  composition. 
Writers  may  consider  the  subject  trifling  and  beneath  their  notice, 
but  in  the  same  proportion  do  their  works  fall  in  the  estimation  of 
their  readers.     What  says  the  great  moralist  ?— * 

**  Think  nought  a  trifle,  tho'  it  small  appear ; 
Small  sands,  the  mountain ;  moments,  make  the  year ; 
And  trifles,  life." 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  punctuation,  upon 
which,  as  upon  most  matters  relating  to  antiquity,  the  learned  are 
found  materially  to  differ.  Some  few  facts,  however,  which  may 
be  sifted  from  a  multitude  of  conjectures,  will  be  found  to  be  inte- 
resting. The  first  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Day's  description  of  the  cele- 
brated Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  presented  by  the 
Patriarch  Gyrillus  Lucaris  to  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1628,  and 
deposited  by  George  III.  in  the  British  Museum.  Although  but 
partially,  yet  the  MS.^  Mr.  Day  says,  ''contains  eyidence  that 
pointing  was  practised  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  that  is  more 
than  fifteen  centuries  ago.     It  is  beautifully  penned/'  he  continues, 

"  in  Greek  capitals,  and  very  regularly  arranged  in  parallel  columns, 
with  each  chapter  and  verse  distinctly  separated.  In  a  few  instances, 
a  dot,  resembling  our  period,  is  used  between  every  word,  as  well  as  at 
the  close  of  the  verses.  The  words,  however,  are  more  frequently  with- 
out separation,  save  irregular  spaces  left  at  the  ends  of  lines.  The 
dot  IS,  now  and  then,  placed  near  the  top  of  a  letter ;  and  there  are  a 
few  double  dots,  like  English  colons." 

Tet  the  science  appears  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity  than- 
the  Alexandrian  MS. 

^*  In  the  productions  of  ancient  rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  there 
is,  here  and  there,  mention  made  of  points.  Gaius  Tranquillus  Sueto- 
nius, a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  expressly  declares,  that  *  Valerius  Probus  procured  copies 
of  many  old  books,  and  employed  himself  in  correcting,  pointing,  and 
illustrating  them,  devoting  his  time  to  this,  and  to  no  other  part  of 
grammar/  " 

Gicero,  Quintillian,  Seneca,  Mliixs  Donatus,  and  S.  Jerome^  ''  all 
mention  that  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
point^s.^'     Suidas  says,  that  the 
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^period  and  the  colon  were  disoovered  and  explained  by  Thrasjmacfaus 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  Thrasymachus  was  the  first  who  studied  oratorical 
numbers,  which  entirely  consisted  in  the  artificial  structure  of  periods 
and  colons.*' 

Many  eminent  authors  are  agreed  that  "  pointing  was  not  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  It  was  introduced  by 
the  politest  persons  partly  for  the  easier  pronunciation  of  the 
speaker^  and  partly  for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  hearer." 
.  Of  these  one,  and  he  by  no  means  a  mean  authority  on  the  subject 
in  question,  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  ''not  only  maintains  with 
Eborensis,  that  punctuation''  was  thus  practised  at  this  early  date, 
but  likewise  describes  the  system  then  in  vogue ;  which  he  says 
consisted  of 

"  A  single  dot,  or  period,  so  varied  in  its  position  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  three  stops.  The  simplicity  of  the  design  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  example : 

A.  A-  A* 

"When  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  it  was  equivalent  to  a  comma ;  in  the 
middle,  it  was  equal  to  a  colon ;  at  the  top,  it  denoted  a  period,  or  the 
conclusion  of  a  sentence." 

Mr.  Day  supports  his  position  by  the  names  of  divers  and  weighty 
names  in  the  domains  of  punctuation :— to  wit  of  Drs.  Bernard 
and  Warburton,  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  M.  De  Goquet,  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  of  Aristotle,  of  Blair,  and  of  Gaxton.  Another  and 
anonymous  contributor  to  the  late  Monthly  Magazine  states  on 
the  authority  of  Isidorus,  Bishop  of  Seville,  that, 

'^  The  ancients  only  distinguished  three  pauses.  The  comma  was  de* 
noted  by  a  point,  placed  under,  or  at  the  bottom,  of  a  letter,  and  was, 
for  that  reason,  oJled  subdistinctio ;  that  the  colon  distinguished  an 
entire,  but  not  a  finished,  sense,  and  was  marked  at  the  middle  of  a 
letter,  and,  therefore,  denominated  media  distinctio ;  that  the  period 
was  marked  at  the  top  of  a  letter,  and  distinguished  a  finished  sense, 
•and  the  close  of  a  sentence.'* 

A  position  which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who  adds  that 

'*  Mlixu  Donatus  published  a  treatise  on  grammar,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, in  which  he  explains  the  distinctio,  the  media  distinctio,  and  the 
subdistinctio;  that  is,  the  use  of  a  siogle  point,  in  the  various  positions 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bernard." 

The  author  likewise  defends  his  theory  with  much  show  of  rea- 
son.    He  says. 
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r,  "  It  is  not  to  be  de&ied,  that  muay  indent  raamiscripts  are  desti^te 
of  points,  and  are  without  aoj  marks  of  diTision  of  any  kind.  The 
learned  Mr.  Bow jer  supposes,  that  *  the  Apostles  inserted  no  points 
themselves  in  their  writmgs ;  if  they  did,  few  ancient  copies  now  have 
any.'  It  is  equally  true,  that  many  modern  manuscripts  are  without 
stops.  I  have  myself  seen  several  curiosities  of  this  kind,  their  authors 
contenting  themselves  with  leaving  such  omissions  to  be  supplied  by 
their  printers !  Gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  too,  it  is  well  knowd, 
never  punctuate  their  productions.  If,  then,  the  antiquity  of  points  is 
to  be  dienied,  because  some  ancient  writings  are  vdthout  them,  would  it 
not  be  eonally  logical  to  contend,  that  punctuation  is  unknown,  in  the 
present  aay,  because  some  modern  penmen  seem  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence? It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  argument  would  be  as  legitimate  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.*' 

There  are  but  few  landmarks  in  history  to  guide  us  in  determining 
the  progress  made  in  the  science  of  punctuation  subsequent  to  the 
invention  of  printing :  and  of  these  we  propose  to  collect  a  few. 
Amongst  the  early  books  imprinted  by  the  father  of  the  English 
Fress^  William  Gaxton^  is  one  entitled  ''  The  game  and  playe  of 
the  Chesse/'i 

*'  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the  last  leaf  of  which^ 
the  following  is  extracted  : 

'  And  sende  yow  thaccomplishement  of  your  hye  noble.  Joyous  and  vep- 
tuoiis  desire  Amen  if\  Fynysshid  the  last  day  of  marche  the  yer  of  our  lord 
god.  a.  thousand  foure  honderd.  and  Ixxiiii :.:.:.:." 

**  *  The  recuyell  of  the  historyes  of  Troye'  is  Caxton^s  first  work ;  but 
it  was  printed  abroad,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  art. 
There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  rare  book  in  the  British  Museum,  which,  as 
it  states,  was  '  ended  and  fynysshid  in  the  holy  cyte  of  Colen  the .  xix. 
day  of  semtembre  the  yere  of  our  sayd  lord  god  a  thousand  foure  hon- 
derd sixty  and  enleven.'  Like  the  '  game  of  chesse,'  it  contains  unequl' 
vocal  evidence  of  the  printer's  ignorance  of  the  proper  use  of  stops. 
The  period  is  often  placed  between  every  three  or  four  words,  as  if  for 
ornament ;  but  the  colon  only  occurs  at  the  close  of  sentences,  and  then 
in  company  with  the  period,  in  this  fashion ; 


In  his  first  attempts  at  pointing  it  is  clear  that  Caxton  met  with 
but  a  small  share  of  success.  Oblique  lines^  similar  to  those  used 
by  WycliflFe  in  his  ''  version  of  the  Scriptures  1380,^'  the  author 
informs  us  are  freely  scattered  over  the  pages  of  his  early  works 
without  the  least  attention  to  method^  or  proof  of  the  printer's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  use  of  stops.  Practice,  however,  (he  adds) 
seems  to  have  had  its  due  effect  in  this  respect ;  for  in  Gaxton^s 
Edition  of  the  "  Dictes,  or  Sayengis,  of  the  Philosophres'*  which 

1  Shice  writing  the  above  we  rejoice  to  see  that  this  Taluable  work  has  been  re- 
produced in  exact  imitation  of  the  original.  The  book  is  published  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Smith,  Soho  Square. 
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mppewed  m  1477,  Ibeie  oblique  atrokea  are,  oceaHonallfi  pkeed 
with  more  discretion. 

Nearly  a  century  intervenes  between  "  the  game  of  chesse"  of 
Caxton^  and  the  next  note  of  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  puno- 
tnation  with  which  our  author  supplies  us.  Meanwhile^  literature 
had  been  making  great  progress,  a  progress  which  was  not  retarded 
W  a  disproportionate  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  stops. 
The  name  of  Aldus  Manutius,  so  celebrated  for  his  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  stands  conspicuous  in  history  as  that  of 
an  improver  of  punctuation. 

**  In  his  '  InterpuDgendi  Ratio/  published  at  Venice,  in  1566,  he  not 
only  laid  down  rules  for  governing  the  few  points  then  in  use,  but  he 
gave  the  comma  its  present  shape,  and  introduced,  fot  the  first  time, 
the  semicolon.  The  invention  of  the  semicolon,  however,  is  denied  to 
Manutius,  because  it  was  used  in  Greek  manuscripts,  long  before  his 
dme.  This  is  true,  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  pomt,  but  not  as  to  its 
meaning*  The  semicolon,  in  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in 
modem  Greek  books,  signifies  a  note  of  interrogation,  Manutius, 
therefore,  is,  at  least,  entitled  to  the  merit  of  giving  to  the  semio^on 
its  present  signification.  This  valuable  stop,  however,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  till  many  years  afterwards.  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  ascertain  this,  by  examining  many  of  the  books  printed  between  the 
years  1566  and  1573,  in  none  of  which  could  I  discern  a  single  semi- 
colon, though  the  colon  was  used  plentifully  enough.  The  'Psalter,' 
printed  bj  John  Day,  or  Daje,  contains  an  introductory  verse,  which  I 
^uote  here,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  free  use  made  of  the  colon :' 

4&f  t^f  e  gooli  fa  nil :  i^u»  muc^e  S  tvmtf 

Jlo  ftrotoes  to  benUe :  but  fim  totttisau^ 
Co  tubse  bfi  like  asisas. 

'  "  Semicolons,  as  well  as  colons,  commas,  and  full  points,  were  in- 
serted in  '  Imagines  Deorum,'  printed  at  Ley  den,  in  1581  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1587,  uiat  the  semicolon  was  used  in  England.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  '  Trewnesse  of  the  Christisn  Religion,* 
published  in  that  year.  A  writer  in  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  however, 
doubts  that  Sir  PhUip  Sydney  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  semicolon 
into  England.  He  says,  '  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  modern  Use  of  the  semicolon  lies  with  Sir  P.  Sidney,  since 
there  is  now  open  before  me  an  alchemical  manuscript,  dated  1572, 
where  semicolons,  as  well  as  the  three  other  stops,  are  used  as  freely 
and  properly  as  now,  and  in  the  same  form.'  However  this  may  be  in 
regard  to  the  alchemical  manuscript,  the  semicolon  is  neither  used 
'freely,'  nor  'properly,'  in  *  Hackluyt's  Voyages,'  printed  twenty-seven 
years  i^er  the '  Trewnesse  of  the  Christian  Religion ;'  but  it  is  employed 
very  sparingly,  as  though  its  intention  was  not  well  understood.  This 
may  serve  to  show,  that  degrees  of  proficiency  in  punctuation  are  ob- 
servable, as  well  in  printed  books  as  in  manuscripts,  as  well  in  modern 
as  in  ancient  times. 
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Having  thus  related  a  few  of  the  solitary  facts  which  mark  the 
rise  and  progress  of  punctuation,  let  us  proceed  to  the  more  prac- 
tical portion  of  our  labour,  and  let  us  attempt  to  collect  such  rules 
«nd  regulations,  the  observance  of  which  may  prevent  our  falling 
into  those  errors  which  ofttimes  disfigure  the  compositions  of  our 
friends.  With  the  use  of-  the  period,  the  colon,  and  the  semicolon 
most  person^  are  more  or  less  acquainted*  Hence,  our  chief  business 
will  lie  with  the  humble  Comma  and  the  much  abused  Dash. 

Controversy  we  propose  to  eschew ;  but  if  it  be  possible  by  the 
assistance  of  a  few  plain  and  simple  rules  to  present  to  the  reader 
such  a  code  of  laws  as  will  serve  to  guide  him  in  cases  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  our  object  will  be  gained.  For  the  more  delicate  and 
difficult  questions  we  roust  refer  to  the  numerous  treatises  pub- 
lished on  the  subject ;  and  indeed  for  all  rules  connected  with  the 
points  above-mentioned.  Our  task  therefore  becomes  proportion- 
ately easy, — the  more  so  as  we  shall  ever  possess  at  our  critical 
elbow  an  able  fellow-labourer  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Day.  With 
his  help,  we  hope  to  show,  in  opposition  to  certain  sarcastic  authors, 
that  punctuation  is  one  of  the  many  means  by  which  the  invention 
of  written  language  .ceases  to  become  an  instrument  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  ideas,  the  thoughts,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  set  down  those  regulations  for 
the  position  or  rules  for  the  absence  of  the  comma,  about  which 
there  exists  but  small  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Day  has  en- 
veloped and  well-nigh  suffocated  this  humble  little  stop  in  a  cloud 
of  precepts,  scarcely  falling  short  of  a  score,  and  with  a  multitude 
of  examples  which  will  not  bear  enumeration.  Hence,  in  this 
matter  we  shall  take  leave  to  select  and  simplify.  The  comma  must 
never  be  put — 

1.  Between  a  verb  and  its  nominative^  and  objective  cases  re- 
spectively : — 

2.  Between  "  two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech  connected 
by  the  conjunction  and :'' — 

8.  Between  comparative  and  other  members  of  a  sentence 
united  "  by  the  conjunction  as,  or  by  the  adverb  than." 

Passing  then  from  negative  to  positive  precepts,  we  are  taught 
that  commas  are  to  be  placed, 

1.  "  Where  the  conjunction  and  is  omitted  between  two  words 
of  the  same  part  of  speech :" — 

2.  Between  successive  pairs  of  ''words  of  the  same  part  of 
speech,  each  pair  being  united  by  the  conjunction  and :" — 


'  Lindley  Murray  unfortunately  .aanctions  the.  introduction  of  a  comma  ''  in 
a  long  sentence''  between  the  nominatiTe  cas^  and  its  verb.  The  proper  rule  is 
that  when  a  comma  (or  a  dash)  is  introduced  in  such  a  position  it  must  be  followed 
by  another  indicating  the  termination  of  the  parenthetical  matter. 
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8.  Before  conjunctions  which  ''introduce  the  BubdiviBionsi  or  at 
least  the  constructive  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  :'' — 

4.  To  separate  ''  any  number  of  verbs  agreeing  with  one  nomi* 
native  and  immediately  succeeding  each  other :'' — 

5.  After  the  second  and  following  nominative  ''  where  any  num- 
ber immediately  follow  each  other,  and  have  only  one  verb  which 
is  not  repeated  but  undei-stood  i'* — 

6.  Before  and  after  argumentative^  conjunctions,  as  ''however/' 
"  nevertheless :" — 

7.  In  the  body  of  a  period^  both  preceding  and  following  per- 
sonal salutation,  either  formal  or  friendly  when  "directly  ad- 
dressing others  •/' — 

8.  To  separate  from  the  text  a  quotation  "closely  connected 
with  its  introductory  matter :'' — 

9.  Before  and  after  "  comparative  members  used  in  figurative, 
kmguage/^  according  as  it  is  situated  at  the  close  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sentence  : — 

10.  Before  a  personal  pronoun  "  when  a  subdivision  of  a  sen- 
tence commences  with  that  part  of  speech  :'' — ^And 

11.  Between  "the  two  component  parts  of  transposed'' periods 
when  placed  in  a  non-natural  order,  to  denote  the  grammatical 
division  and  to  assist  the  reader. 

We  have  now  but  to  add  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  other  of 
the  two  aids  to  punctuation  before  referred  to, — ^the  Dash.  The 
great  error  which  attends  the  system  of  those  who  advocate  the 
extensive  use  of  this  typographical  mark  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
they  fail  to  mark  the  difference  between  grammatical  stops  and 
stops  rhetorical.^  Mr.  Day  has  escaped  the  epidemic  from  which 
other  writers  on  the  subject  have  suffered :  and  hence  we  are 
able  to  refer  to  his  work  with  satisfaction.  For  ourselves,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  present  system  of  punctuation  ap- 
proaches sufficiently  near  perfection  to  satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of 
our  language,  as  employed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Nume- 
rically speaking  four  grammatical  stops  are  surely  sufficient,  and 
in  practice  such  is  found  to  be  the  case.     Whilst  if  some  in- 

'  Mr.  Day  seems,  most  incorrecilyy  to  call  these  adverbs. 

'  Had  this  distinction  been  obserfed,  Mr.  Brenan  in  his  book  on  Punctiiatloii 
could  nerer  haTC  been  gnilty  of  penning  so  overdrawn  and  exaggerated  a  description 
of  his  favourite  mark,  as  the  following.  After  congratulating  Us  readers  upon  "  the 
introduction  of  this  stop*'  into  civilised  society,  of  which  he  assures  them  it  ''  is  a 
most  important  accession,"  the  dash,  he  proceeds  to  say,  *'  completes  the  system  of 
punctuation,  removes  all  its  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  l^ves  its  study' unembarrassed 
by  subtilties.  It  puts  simplicity  in  the  place  of  mystery,  gives  decision  in  lieu  of 
hesitation,  divests  ignorance  of  its  imposing  mask,  and  strips  artifice  of  its  deceptive 
solemnities."  This  unjust  eulogy,  from  the  nature  of  all  invidious  comparisons,  is 
untrue,  and  throws  accusations  upon  systems,  which  cannot  be  substantiated.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  very  passage  in  which  the  character  of  Mr.  Brenan's  pet 
pause  is  drawn  in  such  favourable  characters,  and  in  which,  according  to  the  author's 
ffrinciples,  it  might  be  inserted  with  some  effect,~we  look  for  its  presence  in  vain ! 
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dulgenee  and  latitude  is  allowable  in  the  use  of  <rtlier  and-ttf  rhetto- 
rical  stops,  in  addition  to  the  parenthesis,  to  wit,  the  notes  of 
admiration,  of  interrogation,  and  of  sudden  pause, — this  extension 
of  the  system  leaves  little  to  be  required.  Our  author  defends  his 
classification  and  remarks  that ''  although  rhetoric  requires  that  the 
structure  of  sentences  should  be  based  on  grammar,  grammar 
itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  relating  to  rhetoric.^'  He 
then  proceeds  to  lay  down  some  plain  directions  for  the  use  of  this 
stop,  of  which  we  extract  two. 

*'  Rule  J. — ^The  dash  may  be  appended  to  the  comma,  with  good 
effect,  to  lengthen  its  pause,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the  proper  con- 
nection of  words.  A  semicolon,  though  the  next  grammatical  stop  to 
the  comma,  would  fail  in  attaining  the  same  object ;  for  that  is 
intended  to  mark  a  certain  divmon  of  a  sentence,  and  not  to  denote  a 
rhetorical  pause. 

«•  Example. 

"  '  CbristiaDS  have  both  amoral  and  a  religious  character  to  support, — a  eharaeter 
which,  without  charity  and  the  love  of  their  neighbours,  loses  its  divinest  features, 
and  forfeits  its  purity  and  its  lustre.' 

'*  Rule  IL — When  it  is  designed  to  give  a  sudden  turn  to  the  senti- 
ment, the  simple  dash  may  be  inserted  between  words  that  have  an 
immediate  connexion  with  each  other;  because,  if  correctly  used,  it 
simply  denotes  a  momentary  suspension  of  the  voice,  which  is  more  or 
less  effective,  according  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  reader. 

**  Example. 

**  *  Here,  take  this  cop,  though  dark  it  sesm, 
And  drink  to  human  hopes  and  fears ; 
'Tis  from  their  native  element 
The  eup  is  filled,  it  is  with — ^tears'  I' 

''  Mule  IJL — ^Wheu  a  sentence  is  broken  off  abruptly,  or  an  inters 
ruption  is  given  to  a  speaker,  the  simple  dash  may  be  used  with 
propriety. 

**  Example. 

'*  *  Had  we— But  hold !     Hear  ev'ry  part 
Of  our  sad  tale,  spite  of  the  pain 
Remembrance  gives,  when  the  fix'd  dart 
Is  stirred  thus  in  the  wound  again !'  " 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  the  present  paper  than 
by  giving  two  examples  of  false  punctuation  and  of  the  mistakes 
which  hence  occasionally  have  arisen.  The  first  instance  is  en- 
titled by  Mr.  Day  the 

*'  *  Importanob  or  Comubct  Punctuation. 

"  '  The  contract  made  for  lighting  the  town  of  Liverpool,  during  the  year  1819, 
was  thrown  void  by  the  misplacing  of  a  comma  in  the  advertisements ;  thus  :  '  The 
lamps  at  present  are  about  4050|  and  have  in  general  two  spouts  each,  composed  of 
not  less  than  twenty  threads  of  cotton.'    The  contractor  would  have  proceeded  to 
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Auiiifh  each  lamp  with  the  said  twenty  threads ;  but  this  being  bnt  half  the  nsnal 
qaimtity,  the  commissioners  discovered  that  the  difference  arose  from  the  comma 
fMotoinff,  instead  of  preceding^  the  word  each.  The  fwrties  agreed  to  annnl  the 
contract,  and  a  new  one  was  ordered.'— ^craji  Book.  Second  Edition.  VoL 
L  p.  338.    Edinburgh,  1822." 

'<  That  the  above-named  advertisement  was  drawn  np  by  the  solicitor 
of  the  Liverpool  commissioners,  there  is  little  doubt.  It  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  punctuated  at  all,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. But  the  printer  was  not  permitted  to  follow  so  bad  an  ex- 
ample. He  was  expected  to  supply  the  necessary  points,  that  the 
notice  might  appear  before  the  public  in  a  readable  state.  If,  in  ful- 
filling this  task,  he  did  not  show  himself  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
^ lamps,'  < spouts,'  and  'threads,'  as  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
understand  such  things,  who  was  to  blame  in  the  matter  7  The  writer 
of  the  advertisement,  of  course,  knew  that  each  of  the  two  spouts  of  the 
lamps  was  to  have  *  not  less  than  twenty  threads  of  cotton'  in  it ;  and, 
to  make  this  perfectly  clear,  it  only  required  the  insertion  of  a  comma 
after  *  spouts.'  Had  this  been  done,  the  printer  would  hardly  have  pre- 
sumed to  remove  it  a  word  forward^  rendering  the  whole  notice  worse 
than  useless." 

The  next  is  an  instance  of  the  misconstructions  which  are  wont 
to  happen  from  the  perusal  of  the  unpointed  productions  of  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe^ — and  of  other  less  learned  individuals. 

*'  In  the  Cruninal  Conrt  of  Dublin,  a  prisoner,  named  Mangan,  was  charged 
with  robbery.  The  principal  evidence  brought  against  him  was  his  own  confession, 
made  at  the  police  office,  and  written  down  by  its  clerk.  On  this  being  read  in 
Conrt,  it  was  found  to  contain,  amongst  other  statemoits,  the  following : 
**  *  Mangan  said  he  never  robbed  but  twice  said  it  was  Crawford.' 
''  The  wriitr  of  these  words  knew  nothing  of  punctuation ;  but  the  officer  of  the 
Conrt,  in  reading  them,  construed  them  to  mean,  that 

"  <  Mangan  said  he  never  robbed  but  twice.    Said  it  was  Crawford.' 
*'  Mr.  O' Gorman,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  requested  to  look  at  the  written  paper. 
On  perusing  it,  he  said,  that,  so  far  from  its  showing  the  prisoner's  guilt,  it  posi- 
tively estabhshed  his  innocence  I     '  This/  said  the  learned  gentleman,  '  is  the  fair 
and  obvious  reading  of  the  sentence  : 

**  *  Mangan  said  he  never  robbed ;  but  twice  eaid  it  was  Crawford* 
"  This  interpretation,  though  it  astonished  the  Court,  and  confused  the  writer  of 
the  '  confession,'  had  its  intended  effect  upon  the  jury,  who,  agreeing  with  Mr. 
O'Gorman,  acquitted  the  prisoner. 'f 
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Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects.   Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1855. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  of  this 
work  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  eleven  lectures,  which 
are  all  on  different  subjects,  and  delivered  by  different  persons : 
and  yet  it  is  precisely  as  a  whole  that  we  consider  it  to  be  a  remark- 
able publication,  and  one  which  may  be  rendered  thoroughly  useful 
if  its  peculiar  merit  be  rightly  understood.  This,  we  conceive,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  simple  fact,  that  each  of  these  eleven  lecturers 
does,  in  an  earnest  and  truthful  manner,  set  himself  to  expose  some 
one  of  the  many  evils  of  our  social  system  which  he  believes  may 
be  remedied  by  the  use  of  female  influence,  more  wisely  directed 
than  it  has  hitherto  been :  and  thus  a  large  body  of  evidence  is 
gathered  together,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evils,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  remedy. 

Now,  thus  far  any  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject will  perfectly  agree  with  these  gentlemen ;  but  there  must,  of 
course,  be  a  very  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  agency  of  women  is  to  be  made  available  for  the  required 
purpose.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  we  propose  now  to 
devote  our  attention,  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  in  reference  to 
it  as  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  ap- 
pear to  us  to  warrant. 

We  will  first,  however,  briefly  state  the  nature  of  the  book  before 
lis.  It  is  simply  a  first  essay  of  the  sort  of  instruction  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  bestowed  on  the  members  of  the  London  College  for 
Ladies — should  that  plan  ever  take  a  tangible  form ;  and  is  in- 
tended to  create  an  interest  in  the  future  institution.  Of  the  scheme 
for  the  College  itself,  we  design  to  say  nothing  here  :  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  conducted  on  such  principles,  or  under  such  direction 
as  would  enable  us  to  approve  of  it  cordially,  but  we  are  glad  to 
receive  it  as  an  indication  that  the  public  mind  is  really  awakening 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  better  education  and  means  of 
usefulness  for  that  se:^  to  which  belongs  so  much  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  all. 

The  book  opens  with  an  introductory  lecture  by  Mr.  Maurice 
in  which  he  enlarges,  first,  on  the  value  and  necessity  of  woman's 
work  for  the  well-being  of  humanity,  and  then  on  various  matters  in 
which  he  conceives  they  require  instruction  before  they  can  be 
made  really  useful — such  as  Law,  Medicine,  &c. :  subjects  which 
are  afterwards  treated  in  some  of  the  closing  lectures.  He  shows 
how  in  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums,  medical  men  are  perpetually 
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caUing  for  the  asBistanoe  of  women^  with  their  read^  gympathy^ 
their  patient  endurance^  and  their  gentle  hand ;  while  m  all  spheres 
where  the  Clergy  are  in  charge^  there  is  a  no  less  earnest  appeal 
for  female  co-operation^  under  their  own  direction.  He  then  goes 
on  to  show,  that  the  material  which  is  required,  viz.,  the  willing  toil 
and  devoted  self-sacrifice  of  women,  is  no  rare  treasure,  coming  forth 
in  the  shape  of  some  distinguished  heroine  once  in  a  century,  but 
a  wealth  abundant,  and  well-nigh  universal  in  every  comer  of  our 
land.  We  are  convinced  that  in  deprecating  the  undue  laudation 
which  is  given  to  one  or  two  wom^i  whom  circumstances  have 
placed  in  a  prominent  position,  Mr.  Maurice  has  but  expressed  the 
feeling  which  has  been  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  since  our 
countrywomen  first  followed  our  armies  to  the  East. 

The  excessive,  and  entirely  indtvidttal  adulation  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  Miss  Nightingale,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  her 
own  equally  devoted  companions,  and  the  many  left  behind  who 
would  thankfully  have  shared  her  labours,  can  only  appear  distaste- 
ful and  unjust  to  every  right-thinking  person.  We  may  give,  as  an 
instance,  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who,  writing  the  other  day 
about  the  Nightingale  Fund,  has  this  sentence,  "  there  is  but  one 
such  woman  in  the  world  as  Miss  Nightingale,  and  she  is  an  English- 
woman :  let  her  countrymen  show  that  they  can  appreciate  her.'' 
And  this  is  but  a  sample  of  what  has  been  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
every  one  for  the  last  two  years  I 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  saying  this  we  would  seek  to  de- 
preeiate  the  noble  woman  who  still  keeps  her  patient  watch  at  Scu- 
tari ;  but  we  would  the  rather  honour  her  by  believing  that  the 
very  nobleness  and  truthfulness  of  her  character  will  make  her 
thankful  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  thousands  of  her  sisters 
like-minded  with  hersdf,  who  require  only  an  occasion  to  call  forth 
the  same  disinterested  devotedness  which  she  has  evinced,  even  if 
they  may  not  have  the  same  head  for  management. 
*"  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mrs.  Jameson  both  speak  aptly  to  the  point  in 
the  following  passage : — 

*'  But  the  part  of  her  lecture  which  has  taught  me  most,  and  which  I 
think  is  the  fullest  of  sound  wisdom  and  encouragement,  is  that  in  which 
she  has  drawn  the  true  moral  from  the  expedition  of  nurses  to  the  East, 
and  has  silenced  the  dull,  awkward,  and  often  offensive  compliments  in 
which  we,  partly  to  still  our  own  consciences  and  flatter  our  own  vanity, 
have  been  disposed  to  indulge.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  rightly  and  sefison- 
ably  reminded  us,  that  it  is  no  novelty  for  women  to  make  sacrifices ; 
that  it  is  their  ordinary  business  and  vocation ;  that  every  home  duty 
demands  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  as  the  hospital  work  at  Scutari ; 
that  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  for  those  whom 
their  country  was  calling,  if  they  had  been  obliged  by  higher  and  nearer 
calls  not  to  undertake  the  task, — a  sacrifice  which,  happily  for  us,  was 
not  demanded  from  them,,  though  from  some  it  may  have  been ;  finally, 
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that  the  hardest  sacrifice  of  all,  and  one  which  we  impose— which  Goo 
does  not  ask  for — is  made  by  those  who  are  without  occupation,  or  have 
not  found  what  their  occupation  is.  These  are  great  and  pregnant 
truths ;  and  the  inference  irom  them,  that  we  are  not  to  cheat  a  whole 
sex  of  its  appointed  tasks  and  blessings,  by  speaking  of  a  few  illustrious 
members  of  it  as  heroical  exceptions,  and  not  as  specimens  of  what  it  is 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  is  precise|y  the  one  whicn  I  should  wish  to  be 
expressed  and  carried  out  in  our  College." — P.  16. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  part  of  our  subject  because^  of  course, 
nothing  could  more  effectually  paralyze  all  efforts  to  render  female 
influence  available,  than  the  belief  that  a  really  self-sacnficing, 
hard-working  woman  is  a  rara  avis,  seldom  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 
We  believei  on  the  contrary,  that  every  parish  and  every  town  in 
England  could  give  their  examples  of  earnest  women  quietly  work- 
ing their  way  among  difficulties  which  ought  not  to  be  theirs :  and 
it  is  precisely  because  we  are  so  fully  convinced  of  this,  that  we  de- 
sire to  see  a  right  direction  given  to  their  zeal  and  capabilities, — 
avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absurdities  of  those  who  proclaim 
the  so-called  '^  rights  of  women,"  and  on  the  other,  the  worldly 
supineness  of  such  as  maintain  that  their  only  vocation  is,  to  be 
the  ornaments  of  society,  and  the  purveyors  of  domestic  comfort :. 
a. system  which  effectually  deprives  the  large  unmarried  portion  of 
the  female  community  of  any  object  in  life  whatever. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Maurice  should  close  a  lecture 
in  which  there  is  so  much  truth  and  good  sense,  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary paragraph  respecting  the  position  which  the  Ghapl^  ot 
the  future  College  is  expected  to  hold  in  it,  from  which  we  gather 
that  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  lady  members  is  to  consist  in 
'^  teaching ''  him  to  keep  in  his  place, — ^i.  e.  in  that  which  they  hold 
to  be  his  place,  and  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  of  the  most  hum- 
ble and  unauthoritative  description. 

Passing  over  the  lectures  intended  for  the  instruction  of  ladies  in 
the  legal  and  medical  sciences,  we  shall  touch  only  on  those  which 
are  likely  to  assist  us  in  the  inquiry  we  are  now  pursuing.  One 
from  Mr.  Kingsley,  on  "  the  country  parish,^'  has  much  that 
may  be  useful  in  showing  women  the  mistakes  of  their  pre- 
sent course.  It  is  shrewd,  clever,  and  quietly  conceited ;  and  de- 
velopes  towards  the  close,  in  rather  offensive  language,  a  theory 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  through  all  Mr. 
Kingsley's  works,  viz. :  that  women  commit  something  approach- 
ing to  a  crime,  when  they  voluntarily  choose  that  state  which 
our  Lord  has  likened  to  the  condition  of  the  angels  in  heaven, 
and  to  which  He  has  promised  this  exceeding  great  reward — 
that  they  who  adopt  it  for  His  sake,  shall  walk  with  Him  in 
white,  and  follow  Him  whithersoever  He  goeth. 

This  false  and  debasing  notion  does  not,  however,  affect  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  his  remarks  on  the  present  system  of  parish  visiting : 
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and  we  therefore  give  several  -  extracts  which  our  coantrywomen 
may  stady  with  great  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  poor  neigh- 
bours. He  begins  by  stating  very  justly^  that  ladies  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  treat  the  poor  as  thtngs  instead  of  as  persons : 

''A  lady  can  go  into  a  poor  cottage*  lay  down  the  law  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, reprove  them  for  sins  to  which  she  has  never  been  tempted ;  tell 
them  how  to  set  things  right*  which*  if  she  had  the  doing  of  them*  I 
fear  she  would  do  even  more  confusedlv  and  slovenly  than  they.  She 
can  give  them  a  tract*  as  she  might  a  pill ;  and  then  a  shilling,  as  some- 
thing sweet  after  the  medicine ;  and  she  can  go  out  again  and  see  no 
more  of  them  till  her  benevolent  mood  recurs."— Pp.  53*  54. 

It  is  friendship^  trusti  affection^  he  goes  on  to  say^  which  must 
be  employed  among  the  poor  and  called  up  in  them. 

''Clubs*  societies*  alms,  lending  libraries  are  but  dead  machinery* 
needful,  perhaps,  but*  like  the  iron  tube  without  the  powder*  unable  to 
send  the  bullet  forth  one  single  inch — dead  and  useless  lumber*  without 
humanity ;  without  the  smile  of  the  lip,  the  light  of  the  eye,  the  tender- 
ness of  the  voice,  which  makes  the  poor  woman  feel  that  a  soul  is  speak- 
ing to  her  soul*  a  heart  yearning  after  her  heart ;  that  she  is  not  merely 
a  thinff  to  be  improved,  but  a  sister  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  divine 
bond  of  her  sisterhood,  and  taught  what  she  means  when  she  repeats 
in  her  Greed, '  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints.'  This  is  my  text 
and  my  key-note — whatever  else  I  may  say  to-day  is  but  a  carrying  out 
into  details  of  the  one  question*  How  may  you  go  to  these  poor  creatures 
as  woman  to  woman  7" — P.  55. 

Next  he  exposes  very  truthfully  the  extremely  defective  system 
of  clubs. 

"  First*  there  are  clubs* — clothing-clubs,  shoe-clubs*  maternal-clubs ; 
all  very  good  in  their  way.  But  do  not  fancy  that  thev  are  the  greater 
part  of  your  parish  work.  Rather  watch  and  fear  lest  they  become 
substitutes  for  your  real  parish  work ;  lest  the  bustle  and  amuse- 
ment of  playing  at .  shopkeeper*  or  pennv-coUector  once  a  week,  should 
blind  you  to  your  real  power — ^your  real  treasure,  b^  spending  which 
you  become  all  the  richer.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  ennoble  and 
purifv  the  womanhood  of  these  poor  women ;  to  make  them  better 
daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers :  and  all  the  clubs  in  the  world  will 
not  do  that ;  they  are  but  palliatives  of  a  great  evil,  which  they  do  not 
touch ;  cloaks  for  almsgiving,  clumsy  means  of  eking  out  insufficient 
wages ;  at  best,  kindly  contrivances  for  tricking  into  temporary  thrifti- 
ness  a  degraded  and  reckless  peasantry.  Miserable,  miserable  state  of 
things  I  out  of  which  the  loneer  I  Hve  I  see  less  hope  of  escape,  savins 
by  an  emigration,  which  shiul  drain  us  of  all  the  healthy,  strong,  and 
brave  among  the  lower  classes,  and  leave  us,  as  a  just  punishment  for 
our  sins*  only  the  cripple*  the  drunkard*  and  the  beggar. 

''Yet  those  dubs  must  be  carried  on.  They  make  life  a  little  more 
possible;  they  lighten  hearts*  if  but  for  a  moment;  they  inculcate 
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habito  of  atiet  and  self-restraint,  wHeh  maj  be  awM  when  the  poor 
man  fiiidb  himself  in  Canada  or  Australia.  And  it  is  a  cruel  utilitari' 
anism  to  refuse  to  palliate  the  symptoms  because  you  cannot  cure  tho 
disease  itself.  You  will  give  opiates  to  the  su£fering,  who  must  die 
nevertheless.  Let  him  slip  into  his  grave  at  least  as  painlessly  as  you 
can.  And  so  you  must  use  these  charitable  societies,  rememberii^  all 
along  what  a  fearful  and  humbling  sign  the  necessity  for  them  is  of  the 
decadence  of  this  England,  as  the  sportula  and  universal  ahnsgiving 
was  of.  the  decadence  of  Rome. 

'^  However,  the  work  has  to  be  dcme ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  especially 
fitted  for  young  unmarried  ladies.  It  requires  no  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  makes  them  aware  of  the  amount  of  su£fering  and 
struggling  which  Ues  around  them,  vrithout  bringing  them  in  that  most 
undesirable  contact  vnth  the  coarser  forms  of  evil  which  house-visitation 
must  do ;  and  the  mere  business  habits  of  accuracy  and  patience  to 
which  it  compels  them,  are  a  valuable  practical  schooling  for  them 
themselves  in  after-life.  It  is  tiresome  and  unsentimental  drudgery,  no 
doubt ;  but  perhaps  all  the  better  training  on  that  account.  And,  after 
all,  the  magic  of  sweetness,  grace,  and  courtesy  may  shed  a  hallowing 
and  humanizing  light  over  the  meanest  work,  and  the  smile  of  God 
may  spread  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the  light  of  God  from  eye  to  eye,  even 
between  the  giver  and  receiver  of  a  penny,  till  the  poor  woman  goes 
home,  saying  in  her  heart, '  I  have  not  only  found  the  life  of  my  hand — 
I  have  found  a  sister  for  time  and  for  eternity,' " — Pp.  57 — 59. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  this  lecturer  that  clubs 
must  be  earned  on  however  unwillingly — on  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve, as  they  do  but  rarely,  at  least  in  towns,  emanate  from  the 
Church  to  whom  the  care  of  the  poor  is  alone  committed  as  a  pre- 
cious inheritance  from  her  Lord,  that  these  societies  are  raised  on 
a  wrong  foundation,  carried  out  on  mistaken  principles,  and  liable 
to  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  W^  can  however  heartily 
subscribe  to  what  he  says  of  woman's  work  in  the  parish  school. 

''But  there  is  anoth^  field  of  parish  usefulness  which  I  cannot 
recommend  too  earnestly;  and  that  is  the  school.  There  you  may 
work  as  hard  as  you  will,  and  how  you  will — ^provided  you  do  it  in  a 
loving,  hearty,  cheerful  human  way,  playful  and  yet  earnest ;  two  quali- 
ties  which,  when  they  exist  in  their  highest  power,  are  sure  to  go 
t(^ether.  I  say,  how  you  will.  I  am  no  pedant  about  schools ;  I  care 
less  what  is  taught  than  how  it  is  taught.  The  merest  rudiments  of 
Christianity,  the  merest  rudiments  of  popular  instruction,  are  enough^ 
provided  they  be  given  by  lips  which  speak  as  if  they  believed  what 
they  said,  and  with  a  look  which  shows  real  love  for  the  pupil.  Man- 
ner is  everything-7-matter  a  secondary  consideration:  for  in  matter, 
brain  only  speaks  to  brain ;  in  nlanner,  soul  speaks  to  soul.  If  you 
want  Christ's  lost  lambs  really  to  believe  that  He  died  for  them,  you 
will  do  it  better  by  one  little  act  of  interest  and  affection,  than  by  mak- 
ing them  learn  by  heart  whole  commentaries — even  as  Miss  Nightingale . 
has  preached  Cqrist  crucified  to  those  poor  soldiers  by  acts  of  plain 
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outward  drndgery,  more  Kvinglj/  and  really,  and  eonTincingly  than  she 
ooidd  ha?e  done  by  ten  thousand  sermons,  and  made  many  a  noble  lad, 
I  doubt  not,  say  in  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  in  his  wild  life, '  I  can 
beUere  now  that  Christ  died  for  me,  for  here  is  one  whom  He  has 
taught  to  die  for  me  in  like  wise.'  And  this  blessed  effect  of  school- 
work,  remember,  is  not  confined  to  the  children.  It  goes  home  with 
them  to  the  parents.  The  child  becomes  an  object  of  interest  and  re* 
spect  in  their  eyes,  when  they  see  it  is  an  object  of  interest  and  respect 
in  yours.  If  they  see  that  yon  look  on  it  as  an  awful  and  glonous 
being,  the  child  of  God,  the  ooheir  of  Christ,  they  learn  gradually  to 
look  on  it  iiLthe  same  light.  They  become  afraid  and  ashamed  (and  it 
is  a  noble  fear  and  shame)  to  do  and  say  before  it  what  they  used  to  do 
and'  say ;  afraid  to  ill-use  it.  It  becomes  to  them  a  mysterious  visitor 
(sad  that  it  should  be  so,  but  true  as  sad)  from  a  higher  and  purer 
sphere,  who  must  be  treated  with  something  of  courtesy  and  respect, 
who  must  even  be  asked  to  teach  them  something  of  its  new  knowledge ; 
and  the  s<diool,  and  the  ladies'  interest  in  the  school,  become  to  the 
degraded  parents  a  living  sign  that  those  children's  angels  do  indeed 
behold  the  face  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

''Now,  there  is  one  thing  in  school-work  which  I  wish  to  press  on 
yon ;  and  that  is,  that  you  should  not  confine  your  work  to  the  girls, 
but  bestow  it  as  freely  on  those  who  need  it  more,  and  who  (paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem)  will  respond  to  it  more  deeply  and  freely — the  boys, 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  mto  the  reasons  lerAy.  I  only  entreat  you  to 
believe  me,  that  by  helping  to  educate  the  boys,  or  even  (when  old 
enough),  by  takuig  a  clsss  (as  I  have  seen  done  with  admirable  effect) 
of  grown-up  ladi^  you  may  influence  for  ever  not  only  the  happiness  of 
your  pupils,  but  of  the  girls  whom  they  will  hereafter  marry.  It  will 
be  a  boon  to  your  own  sex  as  well  as  to  ours  to  teach  them  courtesy, 
self-restraint,  reverence  for.  physical  weakness,  admiration  of  tenderness 
and  gentleness ;  and  it  is  one  which  only  a  lady  can  bestow.  Only  by 
being  accustomed  in  youth  to  converse  with  ladies,  will  the  b^  learn  to 
treat  hereafter  his  sweetheart  or  his  wife  like  a  gentleman.  There  is  a 
latent  chivalry,  doubt  it  not,  in  the  heart  of  every  untutored  clod ;  if  it 
dies  out  in  him  (as  it  too  often  does),  it  were  better  for  him,  I  often 
think,  if  he  had  never  been  bom ;  but  the  only  talisman  which  will 
keep  it  alive,  much  more  develop  it  into  its  fulness^  is  friendly  and 
revering  intercourse  mth  women  of  higher  rank  than  himself,  between 
whom  and  him  there  is  a  great  and  yet  a  blessed  gulf  fixed." — Pp. 
59—61. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  his  lecture,  however,  is  that  in  which 
he  treats  of  what  is  commonly  called  visiting  the  poor.  All  that 
he  says  on  this  point  is  so  thoroughly  good  and  true  that  we  can- 
not forbear  giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of  reading  it  entire, 

''  I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  important  subject  of  all ;  and 
that  is,  what  is  called  *  visiting  the  poor.'  It  is  an  endless  subject ;  if 
you  go  into  details,  ydu  might  write  volumes  on  it.  All  I  can  do  this 
afternoon  is  to  keep  to  my  own  key-note,  and  say,  ^sit  whom,  when, 
and  where  you  will ;  but  let  your  visits  be  those  of  woman  to  woman. 
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Consider  t6  whom  70a  go — to  poor  souls  whose  life>  compared .  wkh- 
yoiirs,  is  one  long  malaise  of  boay,  and  soul,  and  spirit,*— and  do  as  jou' 
would  be  done  by ;  instead  of  reproving  and  fault-finding,  encourage; 
In  God's  Name,  encourage.  They  scramble  through  life's  rocks,  bogs, 
and  thornbrakes,  clumsily  enough,  and  have  many  a  fall,  poor  things! 
But  why,  in  the  name  of  a  6od  of  love  and  justice,  is  the  lady,  rolling 
along  tne  smooth  turnpike-road  in  her  comfortable  carriage,  to  be 
calling  out  all  day  long  to  the  poor  soul  who  dragis  on  beside  her  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  moss  and  n^oor,  bare-footed  and  weary-hearted,  with 
half-a-dozen  children  at  her  back — '  Yon  ought  not  to  have  faUen  here ; 
and  it  was  very  cowardly  to  lie  down  there  ;  and  it  was  your  duty,  as  a 
mother,  to  have  helped  that  child  through  the  puddle ;  while,  as  for 
sleeping  under  that  bush,  it  is  most  imprudent  and  inadmissible  V  Why 
,not  encourage  her,  praise  her,  cheer  her  on  her  weary  way  by  loving 
words,  aiid  keep  your  reproofs  for  yourself — even  your  advice ;  for. she 
does  get  on  her  way,  after  all,  where  tfou  could  not  travel  a  step  forward ; 
and  she  knows  what  she  is  about  perhaps  better  than  you  do,  and  what 
she  hjas  to  endure,  and  what  God  thinks  of  her  life-journey.  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
with  its  joy.  But  do  not  be  a  stranger  to  her.  Be  a  sister  to  her. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  her  up  in  your  carriage.  You  cannot;  per- 
haps it  is  good  for  her  that  you  cannot.  It  is  good  sbmetimes  for 
Lazarus  that  he  is  not  fit  to  sit  at  Dives'  feast — good  for  him  that  he 
should  receive  his  evil  things  in  this  life,  and  be  comforted  in  the  lifie  to 
come.  All  I  ask  is,  do  to  the  poor  soul  as  you  would  have  her  do  to 
you  in  her  place.  Do  not  interrupt  and  vex  her  (for  she  is  busy  enough 
tdready)  with  remedies  which  she  does  not  understand,  for  troubles 
which  you  do  not  understand.  But  speak  comfortably  to  her,  and  say, 
.'I  cannot  feel  with  you,  but  I  do  feel /or  you  :  I  should  enjoy  helping 
you,  but  I  do  not  know  how — tell  me.  Tell  me  where  the  yoke  galls ; 
tell  me  why  that  forehead  is  grown  old  before  its  time :  I  mi^  be  able 
to  ease  the  burden,  to  put  fresh  light  into  the  eyes ;  and  ii  not,  still 
tell  me,  simply  because  I  am  a  woman,  and  know  the  relief  of  pouring 
out  my  own  soul  into  loving  ears,  even  though  in  the  d^ths  of  despair.' 
Yes,  piBiradbzical  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
help  these  poor,  women  humanly  and  really,  is  to  begin  by  confessing  to 
them  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  help  them ;  to  humble  yourself  to 
them,  and  to  ask  their  counsel  for  the  good  of  themselves  and  of  thdr 
neighbours,  instead  of  coming  proudly  to  them,  with  nostrums  ready 
compounded,  as  if  a  doctor  should  be  so  confident  in  his  own  know- 
ledge of  books  and  medicine  as  to  give  physic  before  asking  the  patient's 
symptoms. 

**  Therefore,  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  (for  without  this  all  visit- 
ing of  the  poor  will  be  utterly  void  and  useless),  that  you  must  regulate 
your  conduct  to  them,  and  in  their  houses,  even  to  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars, by  the  very  same  rules  which  apply  to  persons  of  your  own 
class.  Never  let  any  woman  say  of  you  (thought  fatal  to  all  confidence, 
all  influence),  'Yes,  it  is  all  very  kind :  but  she  does  not  behave  to  me 
as  she  would  to  one  of  her  own  quality.'  Piety^  eamestness>  affection- 
ateness,  eloquence,— all  may  be  nullified  and  stultified  by  simply  keep* 
ing  a  poor  woman  standing  in  her  own  cottage  while  you  sit,  or  entering 
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hm  house^  even  at  her  own  request,  while  she  is  at  meals.  She  may 
decline  to  sit ;  she  may  beg  you  to  oome  in  :  all  the  more  reason  for 
refasing  utterly  to  obey  her,  because  it  shows  that  that  very  inward  gulf 
between  you  and  her  still  exists  in  her  mind,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
your  yisit  to  bridge  over.  If  you  know  her  to  be  in  trouble,  touch  on 
that  trouble  as  you  would  with  a  lady.  Woman's  heart  is  alike  in  all 
ranks,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  is  the  one  of  which  she  speaks  the  last 
and  least.  We  should  not  like  any  one — no,  not  an  angel  from  heaven, 
to  come  into  our  houses  without  knocking  at  the  door,  and  say,  *  I  hear 
yon  are  very  ill  ofP — I  will  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds.  I  think  you 
are  very  careless  of  your  money,  I  will  take  your  accounts  into  my  own 
bttilds  r  <md  still  less  again, '  Tour  son  is  a  very  bad,  profligate,  dis* 
graeeful  fellow,  who  is  not  fit  to  be  mentioned ;  I  intend  to  take  him 
cmt  of  your  hands  and  reform  him  myself.'  Neither  io  the  poor  like 
aiieh  unqeremonious  mercy,  such  untender  tenderness,  benevolence  at 
borse-play,  mistaking  kicks  for  caresses.  They  do  not  like  it,  they  will 
not  respond  to  it,  save  in  parishes  which  have  been  demoralized  by 
afficious  and  indiscriminate  benevolence,  and  where  the  last  remaining 
virtues  of  the  poor,  savage  self-help  and  independence,  have  been  ex- 
changed (as  I  have  too  often  seen  them  exchanged)  for  organized  beg« 
ging  and  hypocrisy." — Pp.  61 — 64. 

We  have  given  these  copious  extracts  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  evils  of  the  present  system^  or  rather  want  of  system^ 
which  Tenders  the  wdil-mea&t  efforts  of  women  very  generally 
sbortive^  and  often  serioudiy  injurious ;  and  now  in  offering  some 
Mgfgestions  for  a  wiser  use  of  their  power^  we  must  begin  by  laying 
down  as  a  primary  and  absolutely  essential  law,  that  the  women  to 
be  etnployed  in  spheres  of  usefulness,  such  as  most  of  those  men^ 
tiotied  in  this  book,  muvt  be  chosen  from  those  only  who  make  it 
tiwir  ireevocab^e  determination  to  lead  a  single  Ufe.  Married  ladies 
and  yomg  girls  who  design  to  become  such  may  amuse  themselves 
with  a  httle  dilettante  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
homea;  but  we  are  speaking  now  of  work, — real,  earnest,  enduring^ 
and  a^*denying  work,  such  as  is  already  going  on  in  the  hospitals 
of  Scutari,  and  is  urgently  required  in  every  infirmary,  workhouse, 
aisd  penitentiary  in  the  kingdom ;  and  this  it  is  which  must  he 
done  by  single  women  only.  It  is  a  necessity  which  the  Church 
comprehended  from  the  first,  against  which  the  Protestant  world  has 
dwayd  blindly  raved,  and  which  a  practical  experience  is  now  forcing 
on  the  common  sense  of  the  public.  We  have  no  longer  to  deal 
with  theories  in  these  matters.  Although,  as  we  affirm,  there  have 
ever  been  many  devoted  women  labouring  unostentatiously  in  the 
retired  paths  of  life,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  swords  of  the  Russians 
have  hewn  for  them  now  a  public  highway  where  their  deeds  may 
he  known  and  criticised  by  the  whole  world. 

In  that  vast  field  of  existing  labour  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phoruB  we  have  the  means  of  judging  of  both  sides  of  the  question ; 
and  we  ask  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  we  have 
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laid  down  than  the  ifesalts  of  that  great  experiment.  We  believe 
that  if  the  history  of  each  one  of  the  lady  nurses  who  have  gone 
to  the  East  could  be  known  from  the  first  moment  of  her  embarka- 
tion up  to  the  present  day,  it  would  present  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  our  position.  We  could  ourselves,  were 
we  not  restrained  by  motives  of  delicacy,  make  certain  revelations 
which  would  amply  sufSce  to  enforce  our  argument  j  but  we  can 
have  no  better  witness  than  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  actually 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Eastern  military  hpspitals* 
One  and  all  they  speak  to  the  same  effect  with  regard  to  the  abso^ 
lute  necessity  of  the  gentlewomen  who  undertake  any  such  office 
of  charity  being  devoted  to  a  single  life ;  and  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able  that  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  case  should  have  driven 
them  to  this  conclusion,  as  they  are  persons  whose  religious 
opinions  would  lead  them  in  theory  to  condemn  with  the  utmost 
rigour  the  voluntary  choice  of  such  a  state. 

We  may  mention  as  an  instance,  an  English  lady  of  high  station 
in  Constantinople,  who  writing  to  a  friend  in  this  country,  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  no  lady  ought  to  have  gone  out  as  nurse  without 
having  bound  herself  by  a  promise  to  adopt  the  single  life,  since 
the  result  of  their  not  having  done  so  had  been  a  variety  of  court- 
ships which  were  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  the  work  in 
the  hospitals.  Another  lady,  still  better  known  than  the  former  for 
her  strong  latitudinarian  views,  mentioned  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  utmost  annoyance  and  indignation,  that  one  of  the  most  res^^ 
ponsible  of  the  staff  of  lady  nurses  had  engaged  herself  to  be 
malried  whilst  still  at  her  post,  and  spoke  of  it  as  an  unwarrantable 
piece  of  self-indulgence.  Whispers  have  reached  us  of  other  matrix 
monial  eiigagements  which  the  clear-headed  directress  of  the  whole 
insisted  should  be  dissolved  so  long  at  least  as  the  ladies-  were  em* 
ployed  in  the  hospitals ;  and  we  hear  of  others  who  have  returned, 
fis  a  correspondent  graphically  describes  it,  "  shattered  in  nerves,  and 
in  love  with  the  Chaplain.^'  Finally  even  the  Times  succumbs  to 
the  pressure  of  a  real^  necessity  and  contains  last  week  a  paragraph 
on  the  subject,  which  we  subjoin ;  speaking  of  Renekoi  hospitol, 
it  says, 

'*  The  arrangements  for  the  nursing  department  in  this  hospital  are^ 
I  think,  satisfactory.  There  is  not  at  present  any  association  of  ladies^ 
such  as  the  Sceurs  de  la  Ckariti,  under  a  Lady  Superintendent---aa  in- 
stitution which,  properly  constituted  and  well  appointed,  is  invaluable 
as  an  aid  to  the  general  nursing  system.  The  posts  of  matron,  store- 
keeper, and  female  inspectors  of  wards  are  held  by  a  party  of  five  ladies, 
whose  unassuming  diligence  I  may  mention  with  all  respect.  The  work 
of  the  wards,  both  household  and  nursing,  is  done  by  regularly  ap- 

'  In  one  of  the  hospitals  half  of  the  lady  nurses,  we  have  been  informed,  were 
found  useless ;  and  some  afterwards  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  tour  of  pleasure, 
pretty  plainly  showing  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  the  highest  motive. 
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pointed  women,  asaiBted  by  ward  orderlies.  They  dwell  in  two  de- 
tached buildings,  and  are  hence  exempt  from  most  of  those  dangers 
which  told  so  rearfuUj  upon  the  health  of  those  who  served  at  Smyrna. 
Should  the  course  of  events  suddenly  throw  a  very  large  number  of  sick 
and  wounded  upon  this  institution,  it  might  be  worth  consideration  how 
far  the  more  extended  assistance  of  ladies  would  again  be  serviceable, 
for  undoubtedly  their  incessant  watching  and  constant  administration  of 
nourishment  in  small  quantities  every  hour  or  even  half-hour  to  the 
patient,  hovering  from  exhaustion  or  fever  between  life  and  death,  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  a  life.  But  the  basis  upon  which  such 
an  institution  is  to  be  constructed  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  defined, 
and  such  as  was  first  contemplated  by  the  ladies  who  so  nobly  came 
forward  to  tender  their  services  for  the  public  good.  In  the  fir^t  place; 
they  should  dwell  by  themselves,  as  members  of  a  religious  foundation, 
in  the  proximity,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  precincts  of  a  hospital^ 
for  the  common  daily  duty  of  which  their  services  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. They  should  agree  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  one  head,  the  Lady 
Superintendent,  from  whose  decision  in  matters  of  •  discipline  there 
should  be  no  appeal.  Disobedience  should  be  followed  by  quiet  dis- 
missal home.  It  is  subversive  of  all  order  and  system  for  appeals  to  be 
permitted  from  the  Lady  Superintendent  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  from  him  to  the  Consul,  from  the  Consul  to  the  War-office, 
and  from  the  War-office  to  the  public.  Those  who  aspire  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  serving  their  country  should  be  prepared  for  the  performance 
of  a  most  serious  trust,  demanding  for  the  time  the  surrender  of  per<^ 
sonal  freedom  and  the  self-imposition  of  restraint." 

The  proposal  that  the  lady  nurses  should  be  members  of  a  re-* 
ligious  foundation^  of  course  implies  the  single  life ;  and  does  it 
not  stand  to  reason  that  this  is  really  a  matter  of  positive  necessity  ? 
Setting  aside  the  higher  ground  on  which  the  question  may  be 
placed,  that  the  celibate  life  voluntarily  adopted  for  Christ^s  sake 
is  a  holier  state  than  one  of  conjugal  happiness^  let  us  look  at  it 
simply  in  its  results  on  the  ministrations  of  women  in  our  public 
institutions  for  the  poor,  and  contrast  the  difi^erent  positions  there^ 
of  one  who  is  in  the  true  and  beautiful  sense  of  the  word>  ^^  an 
handmaid  of  the  Lord;^'  and  of  her  who  is  yet  bound  to  this 
world  by  the  strong  bonds  of  earthly  hope  or  love. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  woman  who 
offers  herself  for  the  service  of  the  sick  and  poor,  must  be  prepared 
if  she  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  to  risk  her  life  itself,  if  need  be,  in 
tike  cause.  There  roust  be  no  shrinking  from  infection,  no  avoid- 
ance of  scenes  that  would  shatter  or  disturb  the  nerves ;  no  sparing 
of  fatigue  in  times  of  emergency  lest  health  or  strength  should  fail ; 
but  a  calm,  unmoveable  determination  that  whilst  she  will  not 
foolishly  or  needlessly  waste  her  life  and  powers,  she  will  yet  give 
them  wholly  and  without  reserve,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
sufferers  of  Christ.  And  how  is  this  possible  for  one  who  either 
has,  or  hopes  to  have  a  life-long  companion  here  on  earth,  to  whom 
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ahe  is  to  be  an  abiding  joy^  and  for  whom  she  looka  for  tbe  eon* 
aummation  of  her  golden  dreams  ai  happiness  ?  There  where  her 
treasure  is^  will  not  her  heart  be  also ;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
she  will  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  risk  the  destruction  of  all  that 
is  hope  to  ber^  for  the  sake  of  a  self-imposed  task  ?  will  she  not  be 
ever  sadly  deceiving  herself  with  false  excuses  ?  will  not  subtle 
whispers  often  tell  her  that  her  life  is  more  previous  for  the  sake  of 
others  than  that  of  the  forlorn  beggar  she  is  tendings  that  haply 
her  efforts  would  be  in  vain,  and  therefore  it  were  unwise  to  run 
any  risk,  that  a  work  self-chpsen  may  be  limited  at  will — and 
so  on,  till  all  unconsciously,  selfishness,  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
lawful  prudence,  comes  wholly  to  possess  her  heart. 
.  Even  in  commoner  ministrations  how  sorely  will  her  divided 
thoughts  interfere  with  her  blessed  work.  The  poor  and  suffering 
are  keen  observers,  and  they  will  soon  detect,  when  she  would  lead 
their  affections  up  to  things  eternal  that  her  own  are  clinging  yet 
iinto  the  temporal ;  and  when  she  speaks  to  them  of  the  vanities 
of  this  world  they  will  glance  (as  we  have  often  seen  them  do)  at 
the  studied  care  of  dress  and  appearance  wherewith  she  has  sought 
to  make  herself  pleasing  in  some  mortal  eyes,  and  they  will  soon  dis- 
cern when  she  speaks  to  them  of  heaven  that  her  own  thoughts  linger 
still  on  earth*  Again,  how  often  will  the  desire  ot  meeting  some 
one  who  has  attracted  her  fancy  draw  her  from  the  irksome  sick- 
room or  the  noisy  school;  how  often,  in  a  word,  will  the  manifold 
distractions  of  a  divided  heart,  of  which  our  time  would  fail  to  tell^ 
blight  her  influence,  destroy  her  patience,  extinguish  her  zeal,  subdue 
her  courage,  and  sap  the  springs  of  loving  devQtedness  within  her  soul. 
But  how  far  different  when  she  who  goes  to  give  herself  «»,  ser- 
vant to  the  sorrowful,  is  que  who  desires  no  h<»ne  of  lovQ  on  earthj 
but  only  (if  by  the  offering  of  her  wbiole  being,  she  may  attain  it) 
the  Home  of  His  love  in  heaven.  Sh^  takes  upon  herself  the  offices 
of  charity  not  because  it  suits  her  fancy,  but  because  she  has  giv^s 
her  existence  unreservedly  to  Him  Whom  her  soul  lovetb,  land  she 
desires  to  seek  Him  and  find  Him  in  His  suffering  and  wounded 
members.  To  her  it  is  a  matter  of  ealm  indifference  whether  life  or 
death  be  the  upshot  of  her  labours :  she  has  asked  that  her  Master 
would  use  her  as  His  humblest  agent  here  so.long  as, it  is  His  good 
pleasure,  and  when  He  no  longer  wills  to  do  so,  that  He  WQi:yid 
take  her  to  Himself.  This  she  trusts  He  will  do,  for  His  tender 
mercies'  sake;  and  so  she  patiently  abides  the  issue — content  to 
live  if  living  she  may  glorify  her  Lord,  and  to  die  if  dying  she  m^y 
attain  His  blessed  presence.  No  pang  of  terror  strikes  her  heart 
as  she  enters  the  poisoned  air  of  the  pestilential  ward,  the  words  do 
but  rise  to  her  lips,  "  My  life  is  my  Lord's,  let  Him  do  with  it  as 
seemeth  Him  good,''  and  then  she  can  go  forward  to  the  enoounter 
with  death  as  calmly  as  if  to  meet  a  friend,  desiring  only  to  pour 
put  that.life  las  a  libation  at  His  feet  on  whatsoever  soil  it  may  best 
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firuotify.  She  seeks  no  rest  save  when  her  Lobd  Himself  does  give 
her  sleep,  because  uone  need  her  care.  She  desires  no  other  relioap 
tioD  than  the  holy  services  of  praise  and  prayer  in  which  the  sufferers 
may  join  with  her.  She  wastes  not  a  single  thought  or  a  mo- 
ment's time  on  her  appearance,  but  clothes  herself  in  humble 
garments  that  the  poor  may  count  her  more  a  friend.  With 
burning,  heartfelt  words  she  talks  to  them  of  the  only  perfect  joy^ 
the  blessed  rest  of  Paradise,  and  they  know  that  she  believes  it  by 
her  own  expectai^t  life,  and  when  she  tells  them  of  the  love  ot 
Jssus,  they  can  the  better  understand  it  because  they  see  how  she 
has  taught  herself  to  love  them  for  His  own  precious  sake. 

Can  it  be  doubted,  we  demand,  that  a  woman  coming  after  this 
manner  to  tend  the  sick  and  suffering  in  soul  or  body,  will  have  an 
influence  over  them  which  one  less  entirely  their  own  in  Ghjust 
eould  not  by  any  possibility  attain  ?  Even  in  the  book  before  us^ 
'£rom  whence  least  we  should  have  expected  such  an  admission,  one 
of  the  lecturers  speaks  both  openly  and  boldly  on  the  subject. 

'*  And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact»  for  wbich  we  have  cause  to  thank  Goii, 
that  any  lady,  behaviDg  like  a  lady,  and  coming  to  the  poor  in  an 
avowed  religious  cbaracter,  is  sure  to  be  well  received.  There  may  poa- 
sibly  be  occasional  exceptions ;  but  they  will  be  so  extremely  rare  that 
they  need  not  be  anticipated.  If  proper  allowance  be  made,  and  the 
temporary  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  be  not  mistaken  for 
a  rebuff,  a  parish  district  visitor  will  be  almost  everywhere  welcome. 
The  office  or  commission  will  be  admitted  as  a  passport.  I  am  pro- 
bably speaking  to  those  who  have  found  it  to  be  so ;  and  I  can  con^ 
fidently  appeid,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said,  to  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  presented  their  religious  character  as  the  warrant  for 
ihtit  visit.  By  the  term  'religious,'  I  imply  that  sort  of  vocation 
which  is  understood  in  the  title  as  it  is  given  to  the  sisters  and  nuns  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  not,  of  course,  any  profession  of  being 
holier  than  otheis.  If  you  use  language  which  sounds  like  this,  but  is  very 
different,  about  being  urged  by  a  love  of  souls,  there  is  a  danger,  not 
x>nly  of  falling  into  very  confosed  notions  about  souls,  but  also  of  putting 
forward  a  certain  pretension  to  peculiar  religious  zeaL  But  if  you  say, 
in  one  form  of  expression  or  another, '  I  am  sent  by  those  who  are  over 
YOU  in  the  Lord,'  you  will  find  that  that  is  enoneh,  and  that  you  will 
DO  clear  of  all  blame  or  suspicion  of  inlmston.  And  those  who  feel  it 
strongly  will  be  able  to  say  it  simply ;  and  thus,  by  ^e  firm  apprehen- 
sion and  doe  presentation  of  a  sacred  calling,  the  delicacy  of  both 
parties  will  be  sufficiently  guarded,  and  may  even  be  made  tenderer  and 
deeper."— P.  124. 

Nor  is  this  all,  there  is  another  feature  in  the  case  which 
practically  demands  that  ministering  women  should  be  wholly  set 
apart  for  their  sacred  work.  It  is  of  course  inevitable  that,  in  all 
their  spheres  of  usefulness,  they  should  be  brought  perpetually  into 
contact  with  men  officiating  there  in  their  various  capaclties-^as 
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_  B,  physicians,  and  other  functionaries ;  and  this  intercourse 
iwy  often  takes  place  under  circumstances  where  it  would  be  most 
4iighly  undesirable  that  they  should  meet,  unless  a  moral  barrier  of 
the  strongest  possible  description  were  raised  between  them.  Surely 
it  needs  no  reaBoning  to  show  what  a  fearfully  demoralising  ele- 
ment would  be  infused  into  all  their  relations  together,  if  it  were 
permitted  that  their  human  affections  should  have  free  scope  with 
regard  to  one  another,  and  their  intercourse  to  be  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  under  which  unmarried  men  and  women  meet  in 
society  ?  In  the  solemn  watches  of  the  night,  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying,  at  the  communion  of  the  sick — in  all  those  scenes  of 
bodily  and  mental  pain  where  chiefly  they  would  meet, — how  almost 
sacrilegious  were  thoughts  of  earthly  love  between  the  Priest  and 
her  who  is  there  to  minister  unto  the  sinking  frame !  Where  were 
then  the  passionless  calm  in  all  that  regarded  themselves,  and  the 
holy  earnestness  in  all  that  concerned  the  sufferer,  which  alone 
should  characterise  them  both  ?  What  mixed  motives,  what  secret 
influences,  what  unconscious  pleasing  of  one  another,  rather  than 
of  their  Lord,  would  poison  all  their  work^  and  ultimately  cause 
even  their  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  labours  of  both,  carried  on  under  the  blighting  influence  of 
this  permitted  licence,  were  as  inefficient,  and  probably  as  injurious, 
as  they  would  be  blessed  to  themselves  and  their  poor,  if  it  were 
understood  on  all  sides  that  the  women  thus  employed  were  dedi- 
cated an4  sanctified  to  the  work  by  the  voluntary  renunciation  of 
all  ties  as  wife  or  mother,  that  they  might  be  wholly  devoted,  ixx 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  serviee  of  their  Lord  among  His  suffering 
and  friendless  members. 

Had  this  been  the  case  when  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  comt* 
panions  first  went  to  the  East,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  po- 

Sular  outcry  against  the  supposed  indelicacy  of  their  proceedings* 
If  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  single 
life  is  all  that  is  required  to  fit  a  woman  for  this  holy  vocation  ; 
although  we  maintain  that  she  cannot  be  suitable  for  it  without 
that  essential.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  other  ele- 
ments of  training  through  which  she  ought  to  pass.  Some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  have  been  already  considered  in  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  these  pages  a  short  time  since,  and  we  need  not 
therefore  touch  on  the  same  ground  again ;  but  we  cannot  clos^ 
the  subject  without  adverting  to  what  really  is  the  one  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.  This  is  the  present  most  defective  system  of 
female  education.  It  seems  really  in  vain  to  hope  that  we  shall 
ever  see  such  women  as  we  have  now  been  describingi  in  any  adequate 
numbers  for  the  wants  of  our  people,  so  long  as  they  are  educated 
exclusively  for  the  world  as  they  now  are. 

From  the  first  moment  when  a  girl  knows  good  and  evil,  every 
effort  is  made  to  direct  her  whole  thoughts  and  desires  to  the  one 
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object  which  she  is  compelled  to  believe  is  the  aim  and  end  of  her 
beings  viz.^  the  acquisition  of  a  husband  who  can  give  her  a 
good  and  favourable  position  in  life ;  and  for  this  she  is  to.  live^ 
to  study^  to  dress^  to  smile; — yes^  for  this  not  unfrequently  she  is 
to  do  good  Works  in  parishes  whiere  there  are  comfortable  rectories 
and  desirable  Clergymen.  And  although  a  more  lowering  and 
debasing  principle  can  hardly  be  conceived^  the  natural  bent  of 
the  human  heart  follows  it  but  too  readily. 

Every  one  must  know  by  experience  that  this  is  indeed  the 
secret  motive  and  spring  of  action  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
Countrywomen ;  and  of  late  years  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  who  have  rendered  it  so  has  assumed  an 
even  more  virulent  form  than  heretofore.  Since  the  revival  of 
Catholic  discipline  and  devotion  in  our  branch  of  the  Churchy 
l^ere  have  been  many  hearts  amongst  our  daughters  and  sisters 
stirred  with  higher  and  holier  desires  than  they  were  wont  to 
know*  Many  have  longed  for  the  bright  peculiar  crown  which 
awaits  a  voluntary  self-sacrifice,  for  the  peace  and  blessedness  of 
soul  which  is  known  to  those  who  have  but  one  love  in  time  and 
eternity,  and  that  is  for  Him  Whose  Nam6  is  Love.  And  who 
does  not  know  with  what  indignant  opposition  such  desires  as 
these  are  ever  met,  by  the  very  persona  who  should  have  fostered 
them  in  the  children  committed  to  their  care  with  joy  and  thank<« 
fulness.  How  angrily  do  they  strive  to  root  out  those  heaven- 
bom  impulses  like  rank  weeds  from  the  mind ;  how  do  they  crush 
the  first  upspringing  of  such  holy  thoughts  by  sophistry  and 
contempt ;  how  carefully  they  avoid  for  their  children  the  society 
of  those  who  might  encourage  them  5  how  anxiously  they  seek  for 
fhem  worldly  and  frivolous  companions;  while  it  never  occurs 
to  them  that  in  so  doing  they  are  inflicting  a  deadly  injury  on  the 
very  children  of  their  love.  They  are  robbing  them  of  some  glo- 
rious place  in  the  bright  ranks  of  the  blessed ;  they  are  tearing 
them  back  from  the  very  bosom  of  their  Lorb,  where  they  might 
have  rested  like  the  beloved  disciple,  to  wander  away  sorrowful 
perhaps  with  the  young  man  who  had  great  possessions ;  they  are 
giving  them  a  stone  when  they  asked  bread,  and  compelling  them 
to  feed  with  deceived  hearts  on  dust  and  ashes,  when  they  would 
have  slaked  their  thirst  at  living  water,  till  finally  they  hold 
them  down  to  earth  and  its  joys  when  God  had  provided  some 
better  thing  for  them. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture ;  these  things  are  taking  place 
around  us  every  day ;  and  till  our  English  mothers  have  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Hannah  in  their  hearts,  we  fear  there  is  little,  reason 
to  hope  for  any  great  results  from  the  right  use  of  female  influence 
ip  the  Church. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  LAYMEN. 

7%e  Duty  of  Laymen  in  the  Church  of  England*  A  Paper  read  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Union,  on  Friday y  the  %bth  of 
Januaryf  1856.  By  the  President,  John  Peabbon,  M.A.^  of 
Lincoln's  Inn^  Esquire.     London  :  Bell  and  Baldy. 

This  is  so  sexuible  and  excellent  a  Tracts  and  the  subject  handled 
is  of  such  very  great  importance,  that  we  woold  gladly  transfer  the 
whole  of  it  to  our  pages. 

The  principles  and  systems  on  which  people  nsnally  set  about 
doing  good  are  in  fact  so  utterly  vicious  and  faulty — so  iojurioua 
abke  both  to  the  agent  and  the  object, — ^that  any  writer  who  can 
get  the  ear  of  the  public,  for  tesching  them  ''a  more  ezcellent 
way/'  would  really  at  this  time  be  one  ot  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  ms  eouBtry. 

And  we  ore  disposed  to  think  that  wherever  Ifr.  Pearson's  Tract 
reaches,  a  convietion  of  this  must  follow  with  all  candid  minds. 

We  will  first  quote  two  passages  descriptive  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  dien  give  a  short  aceount  of  what  Mr.  Peaxvon 
would  desixe  to  substitute  in  its  stead  :— 

1.  **  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  monstrous  evil  springing  up  in  the 
oentralisation  of  our  Charitable  Societks.  Men  are  asked  to  subscribe 
to  a  fund  administered  in  London  which  is  to  proride  a  staff  of  labourers 
for  destitute  places  all  over  England.  They  do  so ;  and  from  the  time 
they  have  given  their  guinea  until  the  collector  calls  for  another  sub-, 
scnption,  they  probably  hear  no  more  of  the  Society  to  whose  treasury 
they  have  contributed.  Grant,  even,  that  they  live  in  a  parish  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Society  with  one  of  its  labourers ;  they  know  nothing 
of  him ;  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with  them ;  he  is  responsible  to  the 
board  in  London,  and  has  as  little  concern  with  subscribers  to  the 
Society  which  employs'  him  as  with  non-subscribers*  Here,  then,  is 
one  evil  of  this  centratizataon,  vis.,  that  the  subscriber  has  no  personal 
interest  in  the  appropriation  of  his  annual  subscription*  It  has  lost  its 
iudiridualit^  by  bebg  merged  in  a  large  food  over  which  he  has  no 
control. 

**  And  as  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  die  appropriation  of  his  coo'^ 
tribution,  so  also  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  misery  which  it 
is  given  to  relieve.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of 
ignorance  and  ¥n*etchedness,  but  his  acquaintance  with  it  is  derived 
from  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  reports  of  his  Society.  He  has  not  tracked 
it  to  its  home,  and  seen  it  witn  his  own  eyes.  That  which  meets  him 
in  the  streets  he  turns  away  from  as  imposture,  and  feels,  with  some 
satisfaction,  that  the  agents  of  his  Society  are  busy  ferreting  out  such 
cases  of  fraud,  and  refusing  to  them  any  share  of  the  charitable  funds 
collected  for  the  relief  of  real  distress.     He  rejoices,  whilst  sitting  at 
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ease  in  his  chair,  at  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  visits 
of  paid  agents,  but  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  might,  and  ought,  to 
take  a  share  himself  in  their  labours.  The  Society  does  the  work  for 
the  man,  and  the  man  is  contented  that  the  Society  should  do  his  work, 
without  inquiring  how  much  is  done,  or  how  much  of  that  which  is  his 
own  duty  he  is  leaving  undone. 

*'  Let  us  trace  this  system  to  its  results.  The  man  becomes  familiar 
with  the  existence  of  want  and  ignorance  at  his  own  door,  without  feel- 
ing it  at  all  obligatory  on  himself  to  examine  into  the  necessities  of  his 
neighbours,  and  devise  methods  for  the  relief  of  those  who  require  as- 
sistance. To  all  solicitations,  to  all  claims  upon  him  for  help,  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Society  furnishes  a  ready  answer.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  Society  and  its  agents  to  investigate  and  attend  to  these  cases.  It 
is  no  business  of  his.  He  has  not  the  time  to  do  it,  and  might  be  en- 
couraging imposition  by  giving  indiscreetly.  And  the  man*s  heart  be- 
comes hard  and  dead ;  and  the  charity,  which,  dispensed  by  himself, 
wauld  yield  a  double  blessing  to  him  who  gave  and  those  who  received 
it,  proves  a  blight  and  a  curse  to  his  own  soul  when  poured  into  the 
treasury  of  a  public  Society. 

''  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here." — Pp.  5 — 7. 

2.  So  much  as  regards  the  Laity.  Now  let  us  see  its  eflfect  upon 
the  Clergy : — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  society  in  the  present  day  is  Begging ; 
and  the  greatest  of  all  be^ars  is  the  Parish  Clergyman.  He  is  a  men- 
dicant mrtute  officii  :  a  constant,  needy,  importunate  mendicant.  He 
begs  at  all  times,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  for  all  kinds  of  objects. 
Now  by  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit ;  now  by  a  private  letter ;  then  by  a 
circular^  followed  by  a  meeting,  or  perhaps  a  bazaar,  or  perhaps  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  sermons.  You  light  upon  him  in  the  street, 
and  he  accosts  you,  and  tells  you  he  was  on  his  way  to  your  house  with 
the  subscription  list  to  the  new  School,  in  the  certainty  that  you  would 
add  your  name.  You  meet  him  at  dinner,  and  he  tells  you  that  he  has 
just  learned  that  the  Poor  fund  is  exhausted,  and  has  a  letter  from  the 
treasurer  in  his  pocket,  which  he  begs  you  to  read.  Churches,  Schools, 
Reading-rooms,  Infirmaries,  Clothing-clubs,  Savings'  Banks,  Missionary 
Societies,  all  are  under  his  patronage,  all  are  supported  by  his  persever- 
ing solicitations.  He  must  find  out  what  his  parish  requires ;  consider 
how  the  deficiencies  ought  to  be  supplied ;  obtain  plans;  reject  this 
one  because  it  is  unsuitable,  and  that  one  because  it  is  too  costly  ;  fur- 
nish a  statement  of  the  expense  of  supplying  a  need  which  ought  never 
to  have  existed,  and  arguments  to  excuse  himself  for  doing  that  which 
not  one  who  has  been  resident  in  the  parish  has  thought  of  attempting  ; 
and  lastly,  he  must  beg  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house,  from 
rich  and  poor,  from  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  relatives  and 
friends  at  a  distance,  in  order  that  something  may  be  done  which  every- 
body in  the  parish  admits  ought  to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  by  them- 
selves.    Is  this  an  exaggerated  picture?" — Pp.  10,  11. 

3.  Now  all  this  kind  of  work  Mr.  Pearson  justly  argues,  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  Laity : — 

VOL.    XVIII.  T 
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"Let  every  man,"  he  says,  *' exert  himself  at  home/r«^.  Let  his 
energies  he  devoted /r«^  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  the  first  claim 
upon  him,  his  immediate  neighbours.  Let  his  Society  be  a  Parochial 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  his  Parish ;  and  let  his  aim  be  to  draw 
together  all  who,  as  residents,  are  bound  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  fall  upon  us  as  members  of  a  Parish.  Let  him  compel 
them  to  acknowledge  and  satisfy  the  demands  which  their  neighbour- 
hood has  upon  them.  He  will  find  this  a  harder  task  than  subscribing 
to  a  society  of  volunteers.  But  if  it  is  more  difficult,  be  will  find  it 
also  infinitely  more  useful :  more  useful  to  those  whom  he  incites  to 
active  charities  which  they  had  otherwise  omitted ;  more  useful  to  him- 
self, inasmuch  as  it  will  teach  him  how  to  win  those  who  are  distant, 
and  warm  those  who  are  cold,  and  persuade  those  who  are  obstinate, 
and  bear  with  those  who  are  wayward  or  hasty,  and  co-operate  with 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  do  good,  except  according  to  their  own 
plans ;  and  thus  he  will  learn  patience,  and  gentleness,  and  discretion, 
and  wisdom,  and  that  lesson  taught  us  often  only  by  long  practice  and 
many  failures,  that  he  who  would  do  any  great  good  must  hide  even 
from  himself  that  he  is  the  doer  of  it. 

"  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  Clergyman  of  the  Parish  would  be  the  first 
to  object  to  the  activity  of  laymen  ?  and  that  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  additional  Church  accommodation,  every  Parish  Priest  would  protest 
against  the  opening  of  unconsecrated  rooms  for  Divine  Service,  and  the 
conduct  of  Divine  Service  in  them  by  Laymen  in  cases  where  the  help 
of  Clergy  could  not  be  procured  ?  I  answer,  that  this  does  not  make 
it  less  obligatory  on  us  Laymen  to  persevere  in  doing  our  duty  in  this 
matter.  It  only  makes  it  imperative  on  us  to  win  the  Parish  Priest 
over  to  our  way  of  thinking,  or  to  consider  with  him  some  scheme  by 
which  the  good  we  desire  may  be  achieved  with  his  concurrence.  Cases 
may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  right  for  Laymen  to  continue  to  work, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Clergyman.  We  must  not  forget  that  we, 
as  Laymen,  have  our  duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  we  shall  be 
called  to  account  hereafter,  and  that  the  negligence  of  the  Parish 
Clergyman  will  be  no  excuse  for  our  own.  But  such  cases  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  very  rare.  I  ask  those  who  fear  them  whether  they  have 
tried  to  co-operate  with  their  Clergyman,  and  have  found  themselves 
thwarted  by  him?  Of  course,  you  cannot  expect  any  conscientious 
Clergyman  to  desire  to  promote  Dissent  in  his  parish,  or  to  wish  to 
employ  among  his  poor  agents  over  whose  appointment,  conduct,  or 
dismissal,  he  shall  have  no  control.  I  admit  that  there  is  often  some 
appearance  of  a  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  Clergyman,  of  lay-agency  ; 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so.  For  years  the  whole  burden  of 
the  Parish  has  been  upon  his  shoulders.  The  expenses  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Schools,  of  the  Charities,  have  fallen  upon  him  to  find,  without 
any  other  assistance  than  now  and  then  the  shadow  of  a  Committee. 
He  has  come  to  consider  all  these,  therefore,  as  his  own,  and  looks 
upon  any  one  who  proposes  to  interfere  with  them  as  invading  his  pro- 
vince. But  would  Laymen  come  forward  and  oflFer  to  relieve  him  of 
secular  charges  which  now  press  most  unfairly  upon  him,  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  Churches  and  Services  in  them,  to  supply 
School-rooms,  and  the  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses,  to  collect 
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funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  administer  them  with  his  assistance 
and  advice,  can  we  suppose  that  such  offers  would  he  rejected  ?  How 
many  Rectors  would  refuse  to  be  restored  to  their  proper  place  as  the 
friends  and  counsellors  of  their  parishioners  ?  How  many  would  de- 
cline to  be  relieved  of  their  present  offices  as  parish  duns  and  servants 
of  all  work  ?  At  all  evenU,  inf.  If,  as  I  hope,  you  are  convinced  that 
our  duties^egin  at  home,  that  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor  who  lie  before  our  door,  are  our  concern,  that  these 
ought  to  be  our  care,  that  we  can  attend  to  them  better  than  strangers 
can,  then  I  sajr,  *  try.*  If  you  have  hitherto  been  deterred  by  fears  of 
miscarriage,  dismiss  those  fears ;  if  you  have  hitherto  neglected  your 
duty,  arouse  and  make  atonement  for  past  apathy.  Try  at  once,  and 
see  what  you  can  do  for  the  good  of  those  who  have  the  strongest 
claims  upon  you  ;  and  do  not  give  over  for  one  or  two  failures  ;  for  it 
may  be  that  when  you  begin,  you  may,  through  ignorance,  not  make 
the  attempt  at  the  proper  time,  or  in  the  best  way,  or  perhaps  in  a 
right  spirit."— Pp.  23-^26. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

1.  TAe  Evening  of  lAfe^  or  Meditations  and  Devotions  for  the  Aged, 
By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heyoate.     London ;  Masters. 

2.  Studies  for  Lent.      By  the  Rev.  £.  Monro.      J.  H.  and  J. 
Parker. 

Here  we  have  two  goodly  volumes  of  devotions,  which  we  shall  best 
enable  our  readers  to  estimate  rightly  by  laying  down  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  we  conceive  should  guide  the  compilers  of  such  manuals. 
It  is  this :  that  every  such  manuid  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  both 
as  regards  structure  and  language,  should  bear  the  impress  of  the 
individual's  mind  who  is  responsible  for  its  production.  But  we 
shall  best  illustrate  our  principle  by  examples.  First,  we  must  not 
have  the  Prayer  Book  Collects  reproduced  in  new  connections,  neither 
in  a  genuine  nor  in  a  diluted  state.  Secondly,  we  must  not  have  the 
language  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  passed  off  upon  us 
as  the  language  of  the  nineteenth.  Thirdly,  we  must  not  have  a  set 
of  fragments,  an  emptying  of  the  editor's  common-place  book. 

Judged  by  the  first  Canon  both  the  works  before  us  would  come 
off  unscathed ;  Mr.  Heygate  alone  complies  with  the  other  two.  The 
'^  Studies,"  are  chiefly  a  compilation,  giving  us  sometimes  an  anecdote, 
sometimes  a  meditation,  sometimes  a  portion  of  a  sermon ;  sometimes 
in  the  quaint  phraseology  of  Donne,  or  Herbert,  or  Fuller,  sometimes 
in  the  flowing  periods  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  work  wants  unity  and 
individuality ;  and  does  not  give  the  mind  enough  to  take  hold  upon 
or  rest  in,  nothing  in  short  that  it  can  really  "  study." 

Mr.  Heygate' 8  Manual  on  the  other  hand  does  show  real  bona  fide 
work  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Doubtless  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
borrow  whencesoever  he  could,  just  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed 
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is  made  up  from  yarious  substances.  But  in  the  main,  as  they  stand, 
the  prajers  and  meditations  are  Mr.  Heygate's,  and  no  one's  else. 
So  they  possess  a  certain  consistency  with  themselves,  and  they  will  be 
found  upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  very  efficiently  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  While,  therefore,  we 
can  speak  of  both  of  these  volumes  with  approbation  in  respect  of  doc- 
trine, we  can  accord  to  Mr.  Hey  gate  the  higher  praise  of  having  himself 
elaborated  a  devotional  work  of  high  character. 


Cours  d^ Eloquence  sacrSe  populaire,  ou  Esaai  tur  la  manihe  de  parler 
au  peuple.  Par  M.  TAbbe  Isidore  Mullois,  Premier  Chapelain 
de  la  Maison  de  I'Empereur,  Missioniare  Apostohque.  Paris  :  Le- 
coffre  et  Cie.  pp.  280. 

The  premier  Chapelain  de  la  Maison  de  VEmpereur  seems  himself 
determined  not  to  forget,  or  to  allow  others  to  forget,  that  he  is  still  in 
more  senses  than  one  an  homme  du  peuple.  Every  thing  proceeding 
from  his  pen  must  either  be  directly  addressed  to  the  people,  or  relate 
in  some  shape  or  other  to  the  people.  We  have  already  had  from  him 
Le  Livre  dee  classes  Ouvrih'es,  Le  Manuel  de  CharitS,  La  CharitS  aux 
Enfants  ;  to  these  he  has  since  added  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  still  more  recently,  Le  Dimanche  au  peuple,  (a  small 
tract  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Bunbury,  and  favourably  reviewed, 
by  us  at  the  time  of  its  publication,)  and  La  CharitS  et  la  Mishre  h 
Paris.  He  is  likevirise  the  editor  of  a  small  weekly  magazine,  entitled 
Le  Messager  de  la  CkaritS.  All  the  Abb^s  other  works  seem  to  have 
met  with  an  immense  sale ;  and  if  the  Cours  d^ Eloquence  Sacrie  popu- 
laire  does  not  become  as  popular  and  as  extensively  read  as  its  prede- 
cessors and  companions,  it  will  be  because  it  is  only  intended  for  a 
special  class  of  .readers,  and  not  because  it  is  less  intrinsically  valuable 
than  its  author's  other  works.  Such  a  great  number  of  very  useful  and 
able  works  on  sacred  oratory  have  been  published  in  France  at  various 
periods  that  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  there  remained  very 
little  for  M.  Mullois  to  say  on  the  subject,  which  had  not  already  been 
said  over  and  over  again  before.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case ;  and 
the  Abb^  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  readable  and  original  work, 
for,  even  when  repeating  what  others  have  already  said,  he  has  the 
knack  of  doing  so  in  a  very  original  way.  His  book  is  divided  into 
twelve  chapters,  of  which  the  following  are  the  contents : — "  Pour  bien 
parler  aux  hommes,  il  faut  beaucoup  les  aimer. — Le  peuple. — Marche 
du  Discours. — Le  discours  doit  ^tre  populaire. — Le  discours  doit  etre 
clair. — Le  discours  doit  etre  court. — ^Tact  et  bont^. — Int^ret,  mouve- 
ment  et  vie. — Puissance  et  accent  de  conviction. — ^L' Action. — L'Etude. 
— Le  zhle,"  Each  of  these  heads  is  enforced,  illustrated,  and  developed 
in  a  clear,  pointed,  and  forcible  manner,  and  with  that  tact,  and 
strong  common  sense,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  heart,  for  which  the  Abb^  is  distinguished ;  and  if  M.  Mullois's 
book  has  no  claims  to  be  considered  a  complete  and  perfect  treatise  on 
the  subject  which  he  discusses,  still  it  is  a  very  good  and  useful  one  as 
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far  as  it  goes.  The  Caurs  dt Eloquence  Saerie  populaire  is  of  course 
specially  intended  for  French  preachers,  and  the  French  and  English 
styles  of  pulpit  oratory  are  very  different ;  neyertheless  there  are  many 
remarks  in  the  Ahb^s  book  which  English  preachers  could  profit  from 
quite  as  much  as  French  ones. 


On  the  term  "  Oblations**  in  the  Communion  Service,  and  its  importance 
as  to  the  time  of  placing  the  Elemente  on  the  Lord's  Table.  J.  H. 
Parker. 

This  valuable  little  Tract  has  been  called  forth  by  Dr.  Lushington's 
Judgment,  and  establishes  and  enforces  these  very  pertinent  facts, — 
1 .  That  Edward's  First  Book  contained  no  direction  about  placing  the 
Elements  upon  the  Altar,  and  consequently  made  no  mention  of  *'  Obla- 
tions" in  the  Prayer  for  the  Church,  although  providing  that  a  portion 
of  the  alms  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of ''  the  Preacher.*'  2. 
That  this  was  not  even  altered  in  Archbishop  Parker's  Book.  3.  That 
Mede,  who  died  in  1638,  noticed  the  defect,  and  remarks  that  ^*  It  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  this  was  more  solemnly  done  than  is  usual, 
viz.,  not  until  the  time  of  the  administration,  and  by  the  hands  of  the 
Minister."  4.  That  at  the  last  revision  in  1662,  a  Rubric  was  added 
for  the  special  offering  of  the  elements  by  the  Priest,  and  the  term 
''oblations"  inserted  in  the  prayer. 

From  hence  of  course  it  follows,  (1)  that  the  term  "Oblation"  must 
refer  to  the  Elements,  and  (2)  as  has  been  already  argued  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  that  so  great  and  significant  a  change  in  the  Church's  Ritual 
does  in  itself  necessitate  a  further  change,  viz.,  the  employment  of  a 
Credence,  or  Table  of  Prothesis. 


Mr.  Clement  Moody,  though  better  than  some  of  our  reformers, 
seems  to  view  the  question  of  Our  Cathedrals  (Longmans)  too  exclu- 
sively from  the  parochial  side.  We  cannot,  therefore,  approve  his 
pamphlet.  If  Newcastle  is  suffering  frightfully,  as  it  appears,  from  spiri- 
tual destitution,  that  is  no  excuse  for  plundering  its  neighbours.  The 
true  method,  we  believe,  for  Church  extension  would  be  for  small 
nudihers  of  earnest  minded  individuals  to  join  themselves  together  in 
some  religious  fraternity  for  accomplishing  a  definite  work ,  say  the 
building  and  endowing  Churches  at  Newcastle,  or  Plymouth,  or 
Shoreditch. 

Heroes  (Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.)  is  a  very  charming  little 
volume  of  Tales,  from  Mr.  Eingsley's  pen.  It  is  a  reproduction  of 
some  of  the  more  proniinent  and  popular  of  the  old  classical  myths, 
told  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  manner,  and  in  really  exquisite  English. 
It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  children,  and  is  specially  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Eingsley's  own.  The  religious  purpose  of  the  book  the  author  will 
explain  best  for  himself: — 
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"  You  must  not  faiiey,  childreD,  that  because  these  old  Greeks  were  hea* 
thensy  therefore  God  did  not  care  for  them,  and  taught  them  nothing.  The 
bible  tells  us  that  it  was  not  so,  but  that  God's  mercv  is  over  all  His  works, 
and  that  He  understands  the  hearts  of  all  people,  and  mshions  all  their  works. 
....  The  stories  are  not  all  true  of  course,  nor  half  of  them  ;  you  are  not 
simple  enough  to  fancy  that :  but  the  meaning  of  them  is  true,  and  true  for 
ever,  and  that  is, '  Do  right,  and  God  will  help  you/  " 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  extract  which  shall  fairly  represent  the  style 
of  narration  without  extending  our  notice  to  a  greater  length  than  we 
have  space  for.  We  are  disposed  on  the  whole  to  prefer  the  story  of 
•*  The  Argonauts,"  and  would  particularize  the  description  of  the  cave 
of  Chiron  the  Centaur,  and  the  games  and  exercises  of  the  youths  under 
his  guidance  and  protection,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful 
pieces  of  description  we  ever  read.  We  really  hope  Mr.  Kingsley  will 
give  us  some  more  Greek  and  Roman  legends,  such  as  those  of  Heracles, 
Ulysses,  and  ^neas,  in  a  similar  form.  We  regard  this  present  volume 
as  perhaps  the  most  unmizedly  good  and  useful  contribution  to  litera- 
ture which  he  has  made.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  illustrations 
from  the  author's  own  pencil.  Though  by  no  means  unimpeachable, 
they  are  as  far  above  the  common  race  of  illustration  of  classical  sub- 
jects as  Mr.  Kingsley's  delineation  of  the  subjects  themselves  is  su- 
perior to  the  form  in  which  they  are  usually  presented  to  the  minds  of 
children.     We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Hill's  Thouffhta  on  Churches  and  Churchyards, 
(Bell  and  Daldy,)  are  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  Hereford- 
shire (and  other)  incumbents.  Upon  second  <' thoughts"  however, 
we  trust  the  author  will  see  that  having  fitted  up  his  chancel  with  stalls 
and  desks,  it  is  rather  a  work  of  supererogation  to  erect  another  desk 
*'  as  beantifnlly  carved  as  you  please,  raised  a  little  but  not  much  above 
the  floor  of  the  nave,  for  the  minister  to  read  service  in." 

The  Lives  of  some  Primitive  Fathers,  by  W,  Pearce,  (Ridler, 
Bristol,)  are  written  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  and  are  thoroughly 
sound  and  catholic,  and  from  their  inexpensiveness  will  reach,  it  may  be 
hoped,  into  many  new  quarters. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Bagot  has  published  a  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  8. 
Francis  de  Sales,     (Masters.)     It  is  a  work  that  does  not  need  praise. 

Dr.  Bloomfield  has  published,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  new  edition 
of  his  Greek  Testament,  embodying  very  considerable  alteration,  and 
constituting  undoubtedly  the  best  English  Commentary^  on  the  Greek 
in  existence.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Alford  alleges  that  he  has  made  too 
free  with  his  published  volumes,  but  the  charge  comes  with  an  ill  grace 
from  one  who  has  himself  been  convicted  of  borrowing  almost  wholesale, 
in  addition  of  course  to  debts  acknowledged,  from  German  sources. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  commend  the  treatment  of  the  Sacra- 
ments by  Mr.  or  rather,  we  believe.  Miss  Jackson,  in  the  Stories  and 
Lessons  on  the  Catechism.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  old  blunder 
repeated  of '' generally"  meaning  ''where  they  may  be  had,"  as  if  the 

'  For  general  purposes  of  interpretation  we  should  advise  every  one  who  can 
possibly  flSflford  it  to  possess  himsetf  of  X^omeUus  a  Lapidt,    It  is  a  Ubraiy  in  itself. 
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compilers  of  the  Catechism  intended  to  correct  our  Lokd,  ^ho  sajs 
that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for  all.  Secondly,  the  lowering  term 
of  **  Lord's  Supper**  is  applied  invariably  to  the  Holy  Encharist,  which 
is  made  still  lower  by  being  compared  to  the  **  annual  dinner"  of  a  benefit 
society.  Thirdly,  it  is  decidedly  wrong  to  say  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  dignity  between  the  two  Sacraments.  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  is  in  these  three  respects  higher  than  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 

(1)  in  that  its  primary  intention  is  Ood's  glory,  and  not  man's  profit ; 

(2)  in  that  it  has  an  inward  objective  part  distinct  from  the  benefits 
conveyed  by  it  to  the  worthy  recipient ;  and  (3)  in  that  it  requires 
a  priest  to  celebrate  it :  and  therefore,  we  submit,  pace  tant€e  fasmina^ 
it  is  quite  allowable  to  call  it  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  Blessed  Sacra* 
ment,  or  simply  the  Sacrament.  We  do  trust  that  the  editor  will  be 
more  careful  in  the  very  critical  subjects  which  remain  yet  to  be 
handled. 

We  have  only  just  time  to  announce  the  publication  of  Mr.  John 
David  Chambers'  very  learned  StrietureSf  Legal  and  Hiatoneal^ 
on  Br,  Lushington* 8  Judgment,  (Benning  and  Co.;  and  Masters.) 
They  certainly  give  the  eowp  de  grace  to  that  most  preposteroRS  docu- 
ment. The  judge,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  affirmed  that  all  crosses 
and  altar  vestments  wM'e  removed  before  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward.  Now  it  so  happens  that  in  that  year,  in  the  year  previooSy 
and  in-  the  ene  subsequent,  as  well  as  in  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  there 
were  several  cfders  from  the  council  respecting  Church  ornaments,  but 
they  w^e  to  prevent  not  to  authorise  the  spoliation  of  the  said  omap 
ments.  They  required,  in  fact,  inventories  to  be  made  of  them  for 
protection,  and  these  still  exist  in  the  Record  Office,  and  are  printed  in 
considerable  number,. in  Mr.  Cfaambtrs'  pamphlet.  And  this  is  the 
result,  that  even  in  the  sixth  year,  after  all  the  plundering  that  had 
been  going  on,  "  some  Oroeeee,  CtrndlestiekSf  Altar  Clothe  of  eilk  and 
velvety  [more  than  one  was  especially  ordered  to  be  kept,]  embroidered 
and  flowered  Copes  and  Veetmenta^  even  yet  remained  in  abnoet  all 
the  ehurehee^^  p.  73.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  result  of  the  various 
inquiries  which  are  now  being  carried  on  will  be  to  raise  the  Etaglish 
Church  of  the  Reformation  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  catholicity  than 
either  fnend  or  foe  had  imagined. 

The  disaffected  people  at  S.  Mary  Church  seem  to  have  found  rather 
more  than  a  match  in  Mr.  Newland.  The  Free  Church  agitation  in 
which  they  have  long  indulged  appears  to  be  injuring  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  intemperance  has  caused  him  to  be  re- 
buked both  by  his  own  followers  and  by  his  patron  Sir  Culling  Eardley. 
Mr.  Newland  meanwhile  wisely  bides  his  time.  All  this  is  told  in  a 
very  amusing  letter  entitled  "  Schism  and  its  consequences"   (Masters.) 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  publication  of  another  volume  of  the 
Bihliotheca  Patrum.  It  is  the  fifth  volume  of  S.  Chrysostom's  Homilies 
on  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Field. 
It  should  be  generally  known  that  a  considerable  loss  has  been  incurred 
on  this  Series,  a  state  of  things  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Scholar- 
i|hip  or  Theology  of  the  English  Church. 
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It  is  seldom,  happily  for  themselves,  that  persons  known  as  "  Evan- 
gelicals" venture  on  an  appeal  to  history.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Brighton, 
however  it  appears  has  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  Bingham,  and 
imagined  that  from  thence  he  could  show  the  doctrine  of  an  Apostolical 
Succession  in  the  Priesthood  to  be  a  ''  Tractarian  delusion,"  and  con- 
sequently that  the  power  of  the  keys  as  exercised  by  some  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  more  faithful  than  himself,  must  go  with  it. 
This  has  elicited  two  replies,  one  from  Mr.  Nealk,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  historical  view  of  the  question,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Gresley 
who  in  his  usual  straightforward  manner  reminds  Mr.  Elliott  that  though 
to  Ma  ovm  mind  he  can  get  rid  of  the  belief  in  the  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, he  yet  can  not  get  rid  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  in  the  Ordinal 
directs  the  Bishop  to  assert  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  absolving 
power  (howsoever  derived)  by  his  own  hands,  and  in  the  Office  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  (not  to  speak  now  of  the  Communion  Office,) 
requires  her  Priests,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  claim  and  exercise  it  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner.  These  local  controversies  must  do  great 
good.     Both  letters  are  published  by  Mr.  Masters. 

A  short  Manual  of  Defsotion  for  every  day  in  the  week,  published  at 
Cirencester,  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  the  temptations  and  duties 
of  one  day  in  the  week  differ  from  those  of  another.  And  so  not  only 
are  the  prayers  for  each  day  different,  but  also  the  questions  proposed 
for  self-examination.  Thus  a  person  is  directed  to  ask  himself  on  Mon- 
day (and  on  Monday  only,)  if  he  has  offended  against  charity ;  on  Wed- 
nesday if  he  has  been  inattentive  in  his  prayers,  or  proud ;  on  Thursday 
if  he  has  told  lies ;  on  Saturday  if  he  has  gossiped  I  Surely  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  Text  for  Sunday,  we  observe,  contrary  to  all  Catholic 
principles,  is,  "  God  blessed  the  seventh  day"  &c. 

The  Rev.  John  Armistead  has  addressed  a  Detter  on  Popular  Edu- 
cation (J.  H.  Parker,)  to  Lord  Granville,  which  professes  to  take  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  question,  and  which  we  quite  think  is  much 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  theories  and  statistics  of  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 
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WILLIAMS'  RATIONAL  GODLINESS. 

Rational  Godliness,  after  the  mind  of  Christ^  and  the  written  voices 
of  His  Church.  By  Rowland  Williams,  B.D.,  Fellow- and 
formerly  Tator  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Lampeter.    Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.    1855. 

This  is  a  distressing  book — distressing  because  it  contains  so  much 
that  is  really  good,  many  valuable  and  suggestive  remarks,  many 
indications  of  an  earnest,  inquiring  spirit,  an  original,  independent, 
and  (at  times)  devotional  mind ;  while  all  is  so  incurably  mixed  up 
with  what  is  crude,  questionable,  and  pernicious,  that  we  feel  con- 
strained to  give  the  book^  as  a  whole,  an  unquaMed  condemnation. 

Mr.  Williams  seems  to  imagine  that  he  has  a  ''call''  to  subvert 
the  ordinary  belief  of  Christians  as  to  the  Inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  undermine  their  traditional  reverence  for  it.  To 
this  melancholy  object  he  applies  himself  with  a  zeal  not  easily 
accounted  for.  Still  we  cannot  but  indulge  a  hope  that  the 
truer  and  better  part  of  our  Author  is  not  so  warmly  enlisted  in 
this  sad  cause  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  For  bis  better  self 
seems  instinctively  to  shrink  into  the  background,  his  very  style  to 
undergo  a  species  of  deterioration,  whenever  he  approaches  this 
subject.  His  thoughtful,  religious  tone  seems  to  forsake  him,^ 
and  he  assumes  an  unpleasantly  self-conscious,  defiant,  irreverent 
manner  which  is  simply  offensive. 

We  are  not  now  proposing  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Sacred  Volume :  neither  do  we  feel  qualified  for  so  serious 
and  responsible  a  task,  nor  would  the  short  space  at  our  disposal 
admit  of  it.  We  merely  wish  to  point  out,  what  appear  to  us,  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Williams  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  to  examining  his  own  theory,  the  thing  seems  next  to 
impossible^  because  he  has  no  fixed  theory.  The  only  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  words  appears  to  be  (what  we  trust 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  disavow)  that  the  Hol^  Scriptures  have 
no  sort  of  claim  whatever  upon  our  faith,  save  just  as  much  as 
would  be  challenged  by  any  other  ''  good  book,''^  the  constituents 
of  this ''goodness''  to  be  determined  by  the  "consciousness"  of 
every  individual  Christian. 

For  what  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal,  according  to  Mr. 
Williams  ?     How  are  we  to  test  whether  any  dogma  is^  or  is  not, 

1  As  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  best  style,  we  may  perhaps  specify  (notwithstand- 
ing an  objectionable  statement  here  and  there)  the  i6th  Sermon,  ''God  worketh 
hitherto."    It  strikes  us  in  parts  as  yery  beautiful. 

'  **  We  belieye  the  Word  of  God  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  we  also  believe  the  Word 
of  God  recorded  in  the'  Book  of  Mormon,  and  in  all  other  good  books^  Extracted 
from  the  Confesnon  of  Faith  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Vol.  XVIII.— April,  1856.  u 
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according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Faith  ?  The  appeal  is  entirely 
within.  Truth  is  aimply  that  which^  to  our  dim  vision^  seems 
true ;  goodness^  that  which  appears  to  every  man  good  in  his  own 
eyes.  External  standards  there  are  none^  because  these  in  their 
turn  have  first  to  be  submitted  to  the  internal  standard.  To  find 
any  fixed  standing  ground  of  truth  is  a  hopeless  impossibility^  it 
ever  slips  from  under  our  feet, — labitur  et  labetur. 

Now  absurd  as  such  a  notion  may  appear^  Mr.  Williams  (as  far 
as  we  can  understand  him)  deliberately  adopts  it.  For  instance^ — 
he  is  apologising  in  one  place  (p.  311)  for  taking  his  text  from  the 
Second  Epistle  of  S.  Peter,  an  Epistle  which  he  maintains  was 
never  written  by  the  Apostle.  Why  then  take  his  text  from  it  ? 
The  objector,  he  retorts,  ^'thinks  things  are  true  because  they  are 
written,  instead  of  being  written  because  they  are  trueJ*  He  does 
not  stop  to  inquire,  '*  How  are  we  to  know  that  they  are  true  V*  but 
at  once  disposes  of  the  matter  in  hand  by  the  conclusive  dictum^ 
that  he  himself  teeU  '^no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the 
text  whoever  may  have  written  it  J' 

But  further, — The  words  even  of  the  Son  of  Ooo  Himself  must 
be  brought  for  their  accreditation  to  this  ultimate  and  internal 
court  of  appeal.  They  are  not  binding  upon  us  because  they  come 
stamped  with  Divine  Authority ;  rather,  the  Speaker  is  Divine  be« 
cause  He  utters  words  which  have  received  the  stamp  of  our  appro- 
bation.  According  to  Mr.  Williams'  teaching,  we  are  not  to  go  to 
Him  in  Whom,  because  He  is  GrOD,  "are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge;"  seeking  from  Trtxth  Itself ''What  is 
Truth ;''  and  while  gazing  in  lowly  adoration  upon  His  perfection^ 
be  changed  more  and  more ''  into  the  same  image.''  We  are  rather 
to  believe  Christ's  words  "  because  they  are  Spirit  and  Truth," 
(p.  393)  i.e.,  because  we  happen  to  think  them  good  and  true. 
We  are  to  embrace  them,  not  because  He  says  them,  but  because 
they  establish  their  claim  to  truthfulness  before  the  infallible  bar  of 
our  fallen  reason ;  in  short,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  whatever  He 
says,  whether  we  can  understand  it  or  not,  must  be  true,  because 
He  is  our  God.  We  are  to  invert  the  process,  and  infer  that  He 
is  our  God,  from  His  teaching  that  which  commends  itself  to  our 
poor,  finite,  ignorant  minds  as  true* 

**  This  free  allegiance  from  love  and  for  the  etcellenee  of  the  Object 
[i.e.,  its  conformity  with  our  own  private  standard  of  excellence]  is  per- 
haps not  exactly  that  of  those  who,  starting  with  the  Bible,  or  even 
with  the  Divine  authority  of  our  Lord,  infer  from  thence  dogmatically 
the  excellence  of  His  precepts ;  but  it  is  more  like  that  of  the  Apostles, 
who  saw  the  super-human  beauty  of  our  Lord's  truth  and  patience 

and  then  reasoned  upward.  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of 

God."— P.  396. 

Now  without  entertaining  the  abstract  question  herein  involved. 
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or  investigating  into  the  amount  of  abaolnte  truth  which  underlies 
this  passage^  let  us  look  at  the  practical  application  of  this  sub«' 
jective  process  of  discriminating  truth,  in  the  ease  of  the  Sacred 
Volume. 

A  great  portion  of  the  Bible  (every  one  must  determine  for  him- 
self exactly  how  much)  is  confessedly  human  and  fallible :  out  of 
this  mass  of  the  ''letter/'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ''man  of  (tOd'^  to 
extract  the  "  spirit/'  to  the  essential  truth  of  which  his  own  spirit 
shall  give  its  infallible  responsive  testimony;  from  the  heap  of 
useless  dross  he  must  separate  the  pure  metal ;  oat  of  the  miscel- 
laneous pile  of  material  he  must  select  such,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  as  shall  enable  him  to  rear  a  structure  of  "  rational  godli- 
ness'' against  which  the  rain  and  the  flood  shall  beat  in  vain. 

Mr.  Williams  lets  fall  several  examples  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  his  own  discriminating  faculty,  applied  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, conducts  him. 

£.g..  It  tells  him  that  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  man,  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  but "  an  allegory/'  not  "  a  narrative  of  events 
which  happened  literally,"  (p.  268) ;  and  the  whole  story  is  merely 
meant  to  give  a  vivid  expression  to  this  sad  fact — ^which  might  \k 
priori  have  been  anticipated — that  *'  when  the  human  soul  became^ 
eradled  in  flesh  and  blood,  liable  to  ignorance,  and  fettered  by  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  often  in  all  probability  mistake  evil  for  good," 
and  "  often  fall,  in  actual  brutishness,  from  the  likeness  of  God 
stamped  upon  it  in  idea"  (I)  (pp.  268-9.)^  By  this  profound  solu- 
tion, by  this  judicious  substitution  of  the  "spirit"  for  the  "letter," 
our  author  proceeds  to  inform  us,  "  we  should  have  several  difficulties 
cleared  up" 

What  these  difficulties  are,  we  will  not  stay  to  inquire.  We 
merely  add,  Mr.  Williams  thinks  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  an  allegory. 
Well,  and  Mr.  Somebody  else  thinks  that  the  narrative  of  the 
several  processes  of  man's  recovery  from  the  fall,  are  a  correspond- 
ing allegory.  The  one  has  every  whit  as  much  right  to  his  opinion 
as  the  other.  And  the  two  opinions,  we  may  add,  are  precisely  of 
equal  value. 

^  Mr.  WiUiams  fails  to  inform  us  where  the  '*  human  soul"  was  **  before  it  be- 
came cradled  in  flesh  and  blood." 

'  It  appears  to  ns  that  the  whole  of  this  passage  trembles  upon  the  verge  of  verf 
deep  heresy.    We  believe  we  might  express  onrseWes  stronger. 

1.  It  is  here  intimated  that  man  was  not  created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  this  image 
was  only  stamped  upon  him  m  idea. 

2.  Any  lapse  of  man  from  his  primseyal  state  is  denied. 

3.  The  current  expression,  **  the  Fall/'  is  merely  a  sort  of  verbal  recognition  of 
the  fact,  that  the  pure  human  soul  is  linked  to  a  feeble,  peccable  human  body,  it 
being  the  latter  alone  wherein  resides  the  liability  to  sin, — therefore 

4.  "The  corruption  of  nature''  (as  it  is  termed)  is  owing,  not  to  the  **  creature's 
defection,^*  but  to  the  *'  Creator's  action,^*  It  is  not  that  man's  whole  being  has 
become  disorganized,  but  that  there  is  an  inherent  defect  in  one  of  its  constituent 
Darts.  So  that  man  was  never  **  very  good,"  and  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  Is 
Lampeter  to  become  a  school  for  Manidheeans  ? 
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Again^  Mr.  Williams  thinks  that  ''much  of  what  is  said  of  our 
Lord's  second  coming^'  may  after  all  be  but  "  parable/'  (p.  284.) 
And  how  much  of  the  history  of  His  first  coming  ? 

In  another  place  he  pleasantly  talks  of  ''  the  allegory  in  Jonah 
ahout  the  whale/^  At  least  let  him  reverently  bethink  him  of  his 
Lord's  words^  ^'As  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly^  so  shall  the  Son  of  Han  be  three  days  find  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.''  If  the  one  is  a  fable^  why  not 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  Williams'  spiritual  intuition  leads  him  to  be  very  suspicious 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  supernatural. 

When  the  prophet  Elijah  is  miraculously  fed  in  a  cave^  ''he  is 
sustained/'  says  our  author,  "  through  the  agency  of  the  Orebim, 
(whether  ravens  or  Arabians,  it  matters  little.)"     P.  68. 

The  miracle  of  the  Red  Sea  seems  to  have  been  the  eflfect  of  the 
"morning  roll  of  the  tide,  and  the  stormy  wind  arising."     P.  891. 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  is  but  the  "  disembodied  pestilence  ceasing  to  slay/'  p. 
78.  So  that  when  "  David  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  standing  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven/'  or  when 
Araunah  and  his  four  sons,  on  seeing  the  same  dread  Being,  "  hid 
themselves/'  (1  Chron.  xxi.  16 — ^20,)  what  they  witnessed  was  but 
a  gigantic  abstraction. 

But  Mr.  Williams  refers  us  to  another  abstraction.  We  beg 
our  readers  mark  his  words  :  " That  one  thing"  he  writes/'  which 
is  diversely  named — the  great  enemy;  the  devil;  disobedience; 
unbelief;  an  evil  heart," — (p.  143.) 

The  Devil  merely  another  name  for  a  man's  own  heart !  Satan 
converted  into  a  figure  of  speech — ^his  personality  ignored  !  The 
last  new  device  of  the  Devil  (says  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons) is^  that  he  is  " shamming  dead"  Has  Mr.  Williams^  we 
are  constrained  to  ask,  been  taken  in  by  the  feint  ?  We  sincerely 
trust  however,  that  this  sentence,  though  betraying  culpable  care- 
lessness, does  not  really  express  the  convictions  of  the  writer. 

Our  author,  further,  in  common  with  those  who,  like  him,  "  en^ 
deavour  to  discover  the  meaning^'  of  Holy  Scripture,  discredits  the 
reality  of  the  demoniacal  possessions ;  and  is  therefore  driven  to 
hold  that  our  Blessed  Lord  countenanced  and  uttered  deliberate 
falsehood ;  and  that  the  Evangelists,  in  the  detailed  and  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  these  mysterious  transactions,  knowingly  com- 
bined in  propagating  a  wicked  and  most  dangerous  fable.^ 

'  Mr.  Williams  may  pretend  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  beliere 
in  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession  or  not.  We  emphatically  deny  this.  ,If  his 
explanation  is  true,  two  inevitable  conclusions  follow : — 

1.  That  oar  Lord  gave  the  whole  weight  of  His  authority  to  the  propagation  of  a 
Lie :  for  He  perpetually  spoke  of  Possession  as  something  realf  and  entirely  distinct 
from  any  kind  of  disease  ;  and  that,  not  only  in  His  public  teaching,  but  in  His  pri« 
vate  instructions  to  His  disciples ;  He  employed  the  fact  of  their  possessiDg  the 
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Here  then,  are  a  few  passing  examples  of  oar  author'a  process  of 
disengaging  the  'spirit'  from  the  'letter*  in  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ.  Let  them  go  for  what  they  are  worth.  Bat  we  m'nst 
serioasly  ask,  Where  is  all  this  to  stop  7  Are  there  any  valid 
grounds  whatever,  why  this  method  of  dealing  with  Scriptarej  if 
admitted  so  far,  should  not  be  indefinitely  extended ;  and  the  fair 
system  of  Bational  Godliness,  have  to  retire  before  the  irresistible 
logic  of  a  Godless  Rationalism  ? 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,-— 
viz.,  Mr.  WilUams*  views  respecting  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  :  for  it  is  to  his  loose  notions  on  this  important  point  that 
all  his  other  ''  divers  and  strange  doctrines'*  may  be  traced. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  two  cardinal  errors  which  charac- 
terize his  teaching  on  this  head. 

I.  He  denies  the  peculiar,  official  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Writers,  and  identifies  the  Influence  under  which  they  wrote,  m 
kind,  with  that  general,  personal,  guidance  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  all  Christians.     And 

II.  He  holds  that  the  acknowledged  indications  of  kuman 
agency  which  appear  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  must  necessarily 
qualify  (and  that  to  a  very  material  extent)  its  infallible  authority. 

Let  us  take  these  two  points  in  order. 

1.  He  ignores  any  peculiar,  official  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Writers.  Nay,  even  Bevelation,  under  him,  entirely  loses  its  ob- 
jective side.  It  ceases  to  signify,  either  God's  act  in  communicating 
hidden  knowledge  to  man ;  or  the  knowledge  itself  so  communir 
cated,  ("The  Bevelation  of  Jbsus  Christ,  which  God  gave  to 
Him,  and  which  He  signified,  by  His  Angel  whom  He  sent,  to  His 
Servant,")  and  sinks  down  into  the  merely  subjective  process  where- 
by man  puts  aside  his  prejudices  and  the  like,  and  so  turns  himself 
into  a  prophet. 

"There  must  be  put  aside  much  natural  prejudice,  with  all  such 
local  and  personal  predilections  as  acted  upon  the  mind  like  a  veil  be- 
tween its  gaze  and  the  true  likeness  of  God  ;  and  the  removal  of  such 
a  veil  is  cdled  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  revelation.*^ — 
P.  196. 

Hence,  as  this  process  of  internal  purgation  can  never  be  but 
very  imperfectly  effected  even  in  the  best  of  men,  the  whole  notion 
of  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Bible  falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 

power  of  expeUing  Devils,  as  the  basis  of  solemn  admonitions ;  and  on  the  exercise 
of  the  same  power  by  Himself,  and  His  superiority  to  Satan  thus  evidenced,  He 
groands  His  claim  to  be  the  Mbssiah  : — ^bnt 

2.  If  the  reiterated,  positive,  and  definite  statements  of  the  Evangelists  on  this 
head,  are  to  be  qaietly  set  aside  as  inconsistent  with  the  "  rational'*  belief  of  en- 
lightened men,  there  is  not  one  single  fact  or  assertion  in  the  Gospeb  which  may 
not  be  similarly  put  away.  To  use  Mr.  Williams'  own  significant  words.  We  most 
**  make  up  our  minds  to  accept  (the  Evungelists')  dedarations  at  a  wkole^  or  r^eei 
tkem  a§  a  whole.*'— ¥,  245. 
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As  for  the  Divine  Inspiration  under  which  we  are  told  (2  S.  Tim. 
iii.  16)  that  "  all  Scripture^'  was  written,  Mr.  Williams  considers 
it  to  have  been  a  sort  of  "  general  Providence'^  which  '^  permitted, 
rather  than  directed.'' 

**  It  may  be  that  the  composition  of  Scripture  is  attributed  to  the 
Almighty,  ^tM^  as  sowing  and  threshing  are  said  to  be  taught  by  Him; 
for  every  part  played  by  man  comes  from  the  Divine  Disposer  of  the 
scene."— P.  292. 

Now  here  again,  we  can  only  refuse  to  press  the  shocking  con- 
clusions which  spring  from  this  writer's  most  reckless  statements. 
if  the  Bible  comes  from  God,  only  in  the  same  way  as  "  every  part 
played  by  man  comes  from  the  Divine  Disposer,"  then  do  the 
Koran  and  Book  of  Mormon  come  from  Him,  and  may  be  said, 
with  no  less  propriety,  to  have  been  '^  given  by  Inspiration  of 
God."    But  it  is  idle  wasting  words  on  language  so  monstrous.    , 

But  even  when  Mr.  Williams  writes  more  soberly,  we  still  find 
his  views  on  Inspiration  most  misty  and  low.  According  to  him, 
the  Inspiration  of  Homer  and  Isaiah  (for  instance)  though  not 
equal  in  degree,  was  yet  the  same  in  kind.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  heathendom,  he  reminds  us,  we  may  find  many  traces  of  the 
Spirit's  operations:  in  fact,  nemo  sine  aliquo  Afflatu  Divino  vir 
magnus  unquam  fuit.  Still,  he  admits  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
more  '^  definite  teaching"  than  the  Records  of  Classical  Antiquity 
will  furnish.    And 

^*  If  we  seek  such  aid  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  shall  soon  find  rea- 
son to  believe  that  He,  Who  nowhere  left  Himself  without  witness, 
yet  gave  the  Spirit  in  larger  measure  to  those  who  knew  Him  by  His 
'Name  Jehovah." — P.  47. 

And  after  descanting  on  the  general  historical  fidelity  of  these 
Hebrew  Records,  and  their  superiority  to  the  fabulous  writings  of 
later  Rabbins,  he  adds : — 

**  Nor  can  amy  reason  be  given  for  this  superiority  of  the  older  books, 
more  obviously  true,  than  that  the  writers  conceived  themselves  to  be 
acting  under  a  responsibility  of  a  strictly  religious  kind." — P.  48. 

Not  the  barest  recognition  of  the  superintending  Influence  of 
the  "  Spirit  of  Truth  1" 

"  Thus"  (he  writes  in  another  place)  "  the  spirit  which  runs  through 
the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  eminently  a  religious  spirit" — P.  296.^ 

1  Mr.  WilUamB*  careless  use  of  this  important  word,  is  mystifying  alike  to  his 
readers  and  to  himself.  He  speaks  in  another  place  about  **  believing  in  the  spirit 
of  Moses  and  Isaiah/'  (p.  395)  ;  about  **  grounding  our  £uth  mainly  on  the  spirii** 
Op,  389) ;  about  **  the  inspiration  of  patriotism' '  as  well  as  **  that  of  religion'* 
(p.  90.)  When  the  subject  of  Inspiration  ia  under  discussion  such  language  is  alike 
objectionable  and  daDgerous. 
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And  seeing  the  '^  spirit''  which  pervades  these  books  is  '^  emi- 
nently religious/* 

'^  Why  should  not  the  derout  sayings"  and  **  noble  deeds  which  they 
record,  serve  to  the  same  end  in  religiont  as  the  history  of  kingdoms 
in  politics,  and  the  strains  of  poetry  in  education,  without  our  presum* 
ing  to  assign  to  the  writers  an  infallibility  which  they  never  claim  for 
themselves.  We  may  read  Moses,  not  for  his  physical  geography,  but 
for  his  ten  commandments  and  his  history.  We  may  read  the  ^ook  of 
Joshua,  not  for  its  astronomy,  but  for  a  tremendous  example  of  the 

law  by  which  God  sweeps  corrupt  nations  from  the  earth We 

may  also  fully  admit  the  unalterableoess  of  Scripture,  in  the  sense  that 
deeds  truly  done  cannot  be  undone,  [What  does  this  mean?]  Nor 
would  it  be  modest  to  weigh  the  personal  authority  of  even  the  most 
spiritual  teacher  now,  against  that  of  the  Apostles  who  followed  Christ  : 
bwt  yet  we  need  net  suppose  that  the  arm  of  the  Eternal  is  shortened, 
or  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  ceases  to  animate  the  devout  heart."'^ 
P.  298. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  vague,  offhand,  careless  way  in  which 
Mr.  Williams  thinks  it  becoming  to  write  concerning  the  '^  Scrip** 
tures  of  Truth."  He  may  think  his  flippant  allusions  to  ^'  Moses' 
physical  geography  and  ten  commandments/'  ^^  Joshua's  astro- 
nomy/' and  the  like,  very  smart :  to  ourselves  they  are  simply  dis* 
tressing.^ 

But  this  passage  shows,  further,  (the  point  to  which  we  are  spe* 
cially  adverting  at  present)  how  entirely  this  writer  ignores  the  pe- 
culiar, official  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Authors.  For  (1.)  he 
speaks  of  the  Influence  under  which  they  wrote,  as  identical  with 
that  which  '^  ever  animates  the  devout  heart."  (2.)  He  intimates 
that  it  is  merely  modesty  which  prevents  himself  or  any  other 
great  Light  of  the  present  day  claiming  an  Inspiration  equal  to 
that  of  the  Apostles,  For  ''  they  were  men"  he  takes  care  to  tell 
us,  "  compassed  with  infirmities  like  ourselves ;  and  they  professed 
only  to  know  in  part  and  to  prophesy  in  part,"  and  it  is  only  ^^  on 
this  ground,  that  they  generally  saw  our  Lord  and  had  the  bea^ 
means  of  information  as  to  His  religion,"  "  that  their  writings  seem 
to  be  properly  added  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  ex- 
plain/' (P.  69.)  But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  thoroughly 
inadequate  and  erroneous  is  this  view.  Nay,  so  far  is  the  personal 
inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writers  identical  with  their  objective  In- 
spiration as  oi^ans  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  are  told,  the  Pro- 
phets themselves  in  their  private  capacity  ^^  searched  diligently" 
into  the  full  import  of  what  they  officially  announced.  In  the  one 
case,  they  learn  as  men ;  in  the  other  they  ^^  speak  as  the  Oracles 

^  As  we  have  oonBidered  the  tabject  of  Joshua's  Miracle,  in  connection  with  its 
general  bearing  on  the  alleged  contradictions  between  Science  and  Revelation,  in  a 
former  Paper  (fid.  JBoeki,  Feb.  1866) ;  we  venture  to  refer  our  readers  to  that. 
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of  (jod/'  But  Mr.  Williams  steadily  persists  inconfoanding  these 
two  separate  Influences,  virtually  insisting  that,  because  "  there  is 
not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  sinneth  not/'  therefore  it  cannot  be 
true  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  Inspiration  of  God/' 

The  case  of  Balaam  shows  plainly  that  a  man  may  be  a  wicked 
man  and  yet  an  official  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  such, 
and  in  that  respect,  infallible.  For  though  there  is  but  one 
Spirit,  yet  has  He  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' strictures  seem  based  upon  the  identification  of  these  various 
gifts.  Thus  he  writes:  ''the  Apostles'  Epistles  were  inspired 
because  their  lives  were  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  Here  then  is  a 
case  in  point :  S.  Barnabas  ''was  a  good  man,  And  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith ;"  why  is  not  his  Epistle  included  in  the  in-^ 
spired  Canon  ?  why  not  S.  Clement's,  "  whose  name  was  in  the 
book  of  life  ?"  The  only  answer  is  this,  that  the>»"  One,  selfsame, 
Spirit,"  divideth  His  gifts  "to  every  man,  severally,  as  ffewtV/;" — 
giving  to  one  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of  know- 
ledge; to  a  third  faith;  to  a  fourth  prophecy;  and  that  the  extra- 
ordinary and  specific  Influence  under  which  the  Sacred  Writers 
composed  their  respective  works  was  vouchsafed  but  to  a  privileged 
few.  A  man  may  have  one  gift  in  plenary  measure ;  may  lack 
another.  He  may  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and 
have  all  faith,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  great  gift  of  charity. 
Hence,  neither  can  S.  Paul's  rupture  with  S.  Barnabas,  nor  S.  Peter's 
dissimulation,  a  whit  interfere  with  the  absolute  fidelity  of  their 
writings,^  or  their  infallible  authority  as  vehicles  of  that  portion  of 
Divine  Truth  which  the  Holy  Ghost  selected,  qualified,  and  in- 
spired them  to  convey. 

Compare  S.  Paul's  language  on  these  two  heads.  As  a  man 
he  is  '  nothing,'  or  '  the  chief  of  sinners ;'  as  an  organ  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  he  is  '  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostle.'  He 
makes  no  secret  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  and  yet  claims  for  his 
writings  Divine  authority :  "  If  any  man  think  himself  a  prophet 
or  spiritual,  let  him  aclmowledge  that  the  things  /  write  to  you 
are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  "  We  command  and  exhort  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by 
this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him." 
"Which  things  we  teach  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  "  Though  we 
(even  ourselves,  in  our  personal  capacity,)  or  an  Angel  from  Heaven, 
preach  any  gospel  unto  you  beyond  (or  '  beside,'  7ra§ei)  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." 

And  as  for  what  Mr.  Williams  further  maintains,  that  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Sacred  Writers,  if  greater  than  that  of  the  present  day, 
merely  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  better  natural  opportunities  which 
they  possessed  of  obtaining  informatiom  respecting  Christ  and 
1  "  Non  inquiro  qvldfeeerinV*  (writes  S.  Ansostine)  **  quid  icripserint  qnsero." 
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His  religion^  let  the  same  S.  Paul  answer  him.  He  emphaticallY 
protests  that  he  did  not  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through 
those  ordinary  channels  here  referred  to.  "  I  certify  you^  brethren, 
that  the  Gospel  preached  by  me  is  not  after  man :  for  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  nor  was  I  taught  it^  but  by  the  Revelatum  of 
Jbsus  Christ/'  So  again^  in  his  authoritative  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist :  **  I  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you/'  And  again,  **  I  delivered  unto 
you  that  which  I  also  received^  how  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,"  &c. 

We  believe  then,  that  each  writer  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  so  far  as 
his  commission  extended,  whether  his  particular  province  was  ''doc  • 
trine,  reproof,  correction,  or  instruction ;''  whether  himself  a 
recipient  of  Divine  Revelation  and  inspired  to  translate  it,  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  Church,  into  the  language  of  men ;  or 
whether  equally  inspired  to  narrate  faithfully,  and  as  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  Gon,  the  historical  basis  of  these  progressive  Revelations, 
and  the  chain  of  significant  events  which  link  them  together, — we 
believe  that  each  individual  writer,  in  this  his  own  proper  domain, 
was  guided  into  *^all  truth ;''  that  his  writings,  though  the  work  of 
erring  fallible  man,  are  no  less  truly  and  essentially  the  work  of 
God  :  for,  he  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  wards  of  God, 
because  God  giveth  His  Spirit  unto  him.  It  is  the  Holt  Spirit 
who  thus  qusJifies  His  instruments  for  the  work  severally  assigned 
them  :  it  is  as  His  organs  for  a  specific  purpose,  that  they  are  one 
and  all  infallible.^ ' 

11.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  second  cardinal  error  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' Theopneustic  views, — the  assumption  (namely)  that  the 
human  element  which  unquestionably  pervades  every  page  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  detracts  from  its  plenary  authority.  He  loses  no 
opportunity  of  pressing  upon  us  these  various  indications  of  human 
handiwork  which  every  where  abound,  reminding  us  how  the 
writings  are  absolutely  unintelligible  if  we  "  refuse  to  see  that  they 

>  Into  the  question  of  the  aUeged  discrepancies  between  the  sereral  writers  of 
the  Canon,  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter.  We  may  merdy  remark,  that  it  is  at 
once  soggestive  and  instructive  to  compare  the  language  of  our  modern  theological 
sciolists  on  this  head,  with  that  of  the  Saints  and  Fathers  of  old  ;  to  contrast  the 
easy,  self-confident,  voluble  manner  in  which  the  former  pronounce  upon  the  'errors,' 
'  imperfections,'  *  contradictions,'  of  the  Inspired  Penmen,  with  the  thoughtful, 
reverent  tone  in  which  the  latter  allude  to  the  subject.  **  If  you  think,"  says  S. 
Jastiu  Martyr,  to  his  Jewish  opponent,  **  to  reduce  me  to  the  strait  of  confessing  that 
the  Scriptures  contradict  one  another,  you  are  mistaken ;  for  I  never  dare  either  think 
or  9ay  9uek  a  thing :  but  if  any  Scripture  is  proposed  which  has  the  appearance  of 
contradicting  another,  since  I  am  Jnlly  persuaded  that  Scripture  nowhere  contra^ 
diets  itself  1  will  rather  confess  that  it  is  I  myself  who  do  not  understand  what  it 
Bays." — (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  65.)  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  deep  conviction  which 
nniversaUy  pervaded  the  early  Church  on  this  head.  And  what  is  sach  an  intuitive 
conviction  on  the  part  of  Christ's  mystical  Body,  but  the  voice  of  God  Himself? 
The  deep  harmonies  of  the  Spi&it  will  ever  appear  discordant  to  the  mere  intellec- 
tiwl  religicmist,  and  to  the  ear  unattoned  to  the  music  of  Heaven. 
VOL.  XVIII.  X 
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are  the  embodiments  of  thoughts  that  have  passed  through  the 
minds  of  living  men*^  (p.  207) ;  that  the  "  mental  horizon^'  of  each 
writer  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  age  wherein  his  lot  was 
cast^  &c.  &c. 

"  Only/'  he  continues,  '^  it  must  be  added  that  all  these  proofs  of 
genuineness  are«  also,  equally  proofs  of  a  positive  limitation  of  the  range 
of  knowledge.  We  cannot,  in  one  moment,  saj,  these  books  were 
written  in  such  an  age  because  they  have  the  knowledge  of  that  age, 
and  in  the  next  moment  argue  that  they  have  a  Divine  omniscience.^* 
—P.  293. 

A  word  in  passings  on  this  last  expression.  Mr.  Williams  is 
perpetually  insinuating  that  the  belief  in  the  proper  Inspiration  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  involves  with  it  the  absurd  notion  of  the  indi<> 
vidual  omniscience  of  the  writers ;  and  that  there  is  no  standing 
ground  between  his  own  sceptical  opinions  and  this  extravagance. 
This  may  be  a  convenient  artifice  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the  sim- 
ple^ and  to  give,  by  contrast^  a  favourable  colour  to  his  own  views : 
it  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  such  (virtual)  misrepresentation 
is  calculated  to  subserve  the  cause  of  truth.  But  this  by  the  way. 
The  argument  now  before  us,  stripped  of  all  disguise,  is  simply  as 
follows :  here  are  certain  writings^  presenting  unequivocal  traces 
of  human  authorship^  '^embodying  the  thoughts/'  speaking  the 
language^  of  'Hiving  man  :''  a  ^'deep  religious  spirit^'  undoubtedly 
^*  animates'^  them^  but  being  confessedly  human^  they  cannot  be 
Divine. 

The  mystery  of  the  Holy  Incarnation  utterly  annihilates  this 
argument.  The  human  has  been  Divine.  The  words  of  man  have 
been  the  very  words  of  God.  In  the  Incarnate  Son,  as  Man,  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwelt  without  measure;  and  hence  His  every  word 
was  essentially  Divine.  For  "  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh 
the  words  of  God,  because  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  Him.''  Hence  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  it  was  "  God"  who 
*^  spoke  in  the  Son  {ev  TlcS,  Heb.  i.  1.)  But  here  comes  the  impor- 
tant consideration,  that  the  very  same  expression  which  the  Apostle 
employs  concerning  the  Son^  he  employs  also  concerning  the 
Prophets,  telling  us  that  it  was  no  less  God  who  spoke  in  them  : 
the  same  Inbreathing  Spirit  being  the  efficient  cause  in  this  latter 
case  even  as  in  the  former.  But  to  none  of  them  was  the  Spirit 
imparted  '^  without  measure ;"  therefore  they,  one  and  all,  "  knew'' 
but  "  in  part/'  "  prophesied"  but  "  in  part ;"  the  Almighty  using 
each  of  them  as  the  vehicle  of  transmission,  not  of  His  ^'  whole 
Truth,"  but  of  one  portion  or  phase  of  His  Truth.  And  this  is  what 
the  Apostle  means,  in  telling  us  that  when  God  "  spake  in  the 
Prophets,"  He  communicated  His  Revelation  "in  many  parts'' 
(»oAu]Lt6ga>f)  as  well  as  "in  divers  manners."  So  that  it  is  not  any 
isolated  writing  in  the  Canon^  but  the  combined  aggregate  of  -the 
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whole^  which  forms  the  one^complete^  many  sided^ written  Revelation 
of  God, — ^the  Pgafvi, — the  written  "Word;"  the  full  manifestation 
of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God,  in  so  far  as  It  impinges  upon  and 
concerns  man.  For,  not  for  the  blessed  Angels,  but  for  man  is  the 
Scripture  given ;  hence,  so  far  from  its  human  form  vitiating  the 
Divine  communication,  it  becomes  an  integral  and  necessary  part 
of  it,  being  in. fact  the  very  channel  of  its  conveyance. 

On  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  blending  together  the  Di- 
vine and  human  elements  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  may  quote 
the  following  from  Mr.  Lee's  very  valuable  Treatise  on  Inspiration. 

"The  Holy  Spirit,"  he  writes,  "as  the  productive  principle,  em- 
braces the  entire  activity  of  those  whom  He  inspires,  rendering  their 
language  the  Word  of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13.)  The  entire  substance 
and  form  of  Scripture,  whether  resulting  from  Revelation  or  natural 
knowledge,  are  thus  blended  together  into  one  harmonious  whole :  direct 
comraumcations  of  religious  truth,  as  well  as  the  inferences  which  the 
Sacred  Writers  deduced  therefrom  ;  the  lessons  to  be  learned  whether 
from  exhibitions  of  miraculous  power,  or  from  the  facts  of  history  ;^ 
such  matters,  together  with  all  the  collateral  details  of  Scripture,  have 
been  assimilated  into  one  homogeneous  organism  by  the  vital  energy  of 
the  Spirit." — Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  33. 

With  regard  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  several  writers,  Mr. 
Lee  expresses  himself  no  less  ably  and  carefully, 

"The  peculiar  type  of  each  writer's  nature  was  even  essential  to  the 
due  reception  of  that  particular  phase  of  truth  presented  by  his  state- 
ments ;  his  share  in  the  great  work  was  apportioned  to  the  order  of  his 
intellect  and  the  class  of  his  emotions  ;  while  his  characteristic  form  of 
expression  was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  adequate  and  complete  con- 
veyance of  his  Divine  message.  Without  the  moving  power,  man  could 
not  have  grasped  the  Divine  communications ;  without  the  living  instru- 
ment those  communications  could  not  have  received  fitting  expression."^ 
—lb.  p.  145. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  how  utterly  shallow  and 
vain  is  this  notion  of  Mr.  Williams,  that  the  human  form,  in  any 
way,  detracts  from  or  qualifies  the  Divine  message ;  that  we  are  to 
rise  above  the  "  letter"  in  order  to  grasp  the  ^^  spirit ;"  to  discard 
the  words,  that  we  may  lay  hold  of  the  essential  truth  of  which 
they  are  but  the  empty  symbol.  Now  all  this  may  look  very  spe- 
cious, and  have  a  show  of  wisdom  ;  in  reality  it  is  mere  folly.  How 
can  we  grasp  the  "  spirit^^  but  by  means  of  the  *'  letter  V  How 
can  we  reach  the  truth  without  the  words  ?     It  is  only  when  clad 

^  And  again  (p.  234) :  '*  Even  when  acting  officially  as  organs  of  the  Holt 
Spirit,  the  agents  chosen  exhibit  styles  quite  dissimilar, — they  pursue  different  paths 
of  teaching, — they  grasp  the  truth  from  different  sides ;  such  individual  peculiarities 
being,  in  fkct,  the  means  which  God  has  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
and  developing  the  different  phases  of  Divine  truth." 
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in  human  fbim^  expressed  in  human  langnage,  that  Divine  Truth 
can  be  apprehended  by  men.  We  have  no  faculties  for  embracing 
abstract^  essential  Truth.  Therefore  this  visionary  and  high-sound- 
ing talk  about  the  '  spirit'  versus  the  '  letter/  the  *  religion'  versus 
the  '  book/  the  '  truth'  versus  the  ^  words/  &c.  &c.,  if  not  sheer 
nonsense^  can  only  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  not  men ; 
that  we  ourselves  are  ^^  out  of  the  body''  and  therefore  stand  in 
need  of  disembodied  truth. 

Take  the  first  illustration  that  comes  to  hand. 

Mr.  Williams  asks.  When  we  read  ^6od  said.  Let  there  be  Light/ 
must  we  understand  the  emission  of  a  human  sounding  voice  ?  We 
simply  reply  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  and  hence, 
just  because  we  cannot  understand  the  mode  of  either  this  or  any 
other  Divine  operation,  we  reverently  adopt  that  translation  of  it 
into  the  sphere  of  our  human  conceptions,  which  the  Almighty 
Himself  has  condescended  to  give  us;  convinced  that  it  is,  to  us, 
the  most  adequate  expression  of  the  operation  that  either  language 
could  convey,  or  ourselves  comprehend. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  important  theological  dis- 
tinction between  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  so  carefully  traced 
out  (and  we  believe,  in  the  main,  accurately)  by  Mr.  Lee,  claims  a 
passing  notice.  The  Divine  Revealer,  alike  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  God  the  Son,  the  Personal  Logos,  the  great  Self- 
Revelation  of  God  j — for  "  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  But  through 
what  agency  is  this  "  Wisdom  of  God"  brought  within  the  bounds 
of  human  apprehension  ?  Whose  office  is  it  to  "  take  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  TnenP'^ 

The  same  Eternal  Spirit  who,  in  the  Womb  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin,  fashioned  the  Body  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  that  thus  "  God 
might  be  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  infinite  Wisdom  and  essential 
Truth  hold  converse  with  men ;  He  it  was  who  inspired  the  Sacred 
Penmen  to  give  human  expression  to  the  same  incomprehensible 
Word,  that  thus  the  mysteries  of  the  everlasting  Godhead  might 
be  exhibited  to  mankind, — exhibited  too,  not  merely  in  their  objec- 
tive awfulness,  but  (their  practical  bearing  on  man  being  herein 
enunciated  by  precept  and  illustrated  by  example)  so  that  they 
might  subserve  the  purposes  of  "  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  in- 
struction in  righteousness."  And  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  Godhead  suffered  no  degradation,  but  the  Manhood  a 
supernatural  exaltation ;  so,  in  the  case  of  the  written  Word,  the 
Divine  Revelation  underwent  no  deterioration  by  its  outward  ex- 
pression ;  but  the  human  vehicle,  without  ceasing  to  be  human,  be- 
came Divine.  It  is  the  Blessed  Spirit  then,  by  whose  all-vivifying 
transforming  agency  the  Divine  is  introduced  within  the  sphere  of 
the  human ;  is  projected  on  earthly  media,  vested  in  human  form, 
clothed  in  human  language,  rendered  capaUe  of  being  the  subject 
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of  humaii  contemplation.  And  if^  from  any  vain  and  presnmptuous 
notion  of  grasping  what  we  imagine  to  be  unadulterated  truths  we 
depreciate  the  Divine  medium  of  its  conveyance^  we  shall  assuredly 
miss  the  Truth  itself;  and  shall  be  found  despising,  not  man,  but  Goo. 

Mr.  Williams  thinks  that  in  order  to  do  full  homage  to  the  Aiyoq^ 
it  is  necessary  to  show  a  lofty  contempt  for  the  ^fiiJi,»Ta  which  convey 
it.  Christ  tells  us  exactly  the  reverse^  assuring  us  (let  Mr. 
Williams  heed  the  warning)  that  he  who  despises  the  *  wards' 
ifilfuaTa),  him  the  Word  {Aoyoi)  shall  judge  at  tne  last  day.  And 
wbyf  Because,  in  rejecting  its  Divinely-moulded  outward  ex- 
pression, he  must  necessarily  apprehend  it  erroneously,  and  will 
therefore  be  found  to  have  embraced  some  counterfeit  phantom  of 
his  own,  and  rejected  that  which  was  alone  "  able  to  save  his  soul/' 

So  uniformly,  in  fact,  are  the  spoken  and  written  vehicles  of  the 
Word  attributed  in  Scripture  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  (as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  paper i)  the'Pii/xa  to5  OfoD  and 
the  r^a^fi  are  even  occasionally  personified,  and  identified  with 
their  Divine  Author  Himself^ — the  omnipotent  Breath  or  Vtieremce 
of  JjsHOVAH.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  that  ''  Mouth  and  Wisdom'^ 
promised  by  Christ  which  the  adversary  should  be  unable  to 
resist;  and  His  first  miraculous  manifestation  in  the  form  of  an 
embodied  utterance,  affords  an  interesting  illustration  and  confir- 
mation of  this. 

We  must  reluctantly  quit  this  subject.  A  word,  however,  to 
guard  against  misconception. 

1.  This  peculiar  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  technically  called  In^ 
spirationt  pervading  and  vivifying  the  whole  organism  of  Scripture, 
was  confined  to  the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Canon.  No  other  writer 
has  possessed  it.^  This  the  Church  has  ruled ;  here  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Other  works  may  tend  to  individual  improvement, 
^'  ad  sedificationem  plebis^'  (in  the  well  known  words  of  S.  Jerome), 
but  ''  non  ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum  confirman- 
dam.'^  Henceforward,  this  particular  gift,  in  so  far  as  it  has  de- 
scended, (as  exhibited  in  the  unerring  apprehension  and  correct 
enunciation  of  doctrinal  truth,)  belongs  to  no  individual,  but  resides 
only  in  the  collective  Church — ^the  Body  of  Christ.  An  indi- 
vidual therefore,  even  with  Scripture  to  guide  him,  may  not  frame 

'  See  Eeeleaiattie,  Dec.  1854,  where  the  distinction  between  the  A6yos  rov  etov 
and  the  'Pq/xa  rod  Ocov,  and  their  connection  with  the  Second  and  Third  Persona , 
respectively,  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  are  entered  into  at  some  length. 

^  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  word  futprvf^a :  e  g.  i^  futprvpia  rov  *Iiy<rotf  ^<m  rh 
Htfwiia  r^r  wpo^nrtias.     Rey.  xix,  10. 

'  And  yet  Mr.  Williams,  with  no  clear  conception,  evidently,  of  what  he  is  writ- 
ing, presumes  to  suggest  an  invidious  comparison  between  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
the  works  of  Leighton,  accounting  for  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  this  ground, 
that  **  if  CHaiST  has  improved  the  world,  and  the  Church  is  better  than  the  ancient 
Jemsalem,  the  indwelling  Spi&it  being  better  (!)  must  speak  better  words***  p.  398. 
And  this  is  the  way  a  Christian  author  dares  to  express  himself  with  regard  to  the 
'*  Holt  Ghost,  wko  spake  by  the  Prophets !" 
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his  faith  for  himself;  nay,  he  possesses  not  the  faculty  to  enable 
him  to  balance  and  adjust  with  accuracy,  and  according  to  the 
Divine  "Analogy/^  the  Inspired  statements  of  Revelation.  The 
Faith  he  has  to  learn  from  the  one  only  official  Organ  of  the  Holy  * 
Ghost.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  he  can  claim  are  the  "  ordi- 
nary'^ gifts ;  personal  guidance  and  direction.  Communion  with 
Christ,  Comfort,  and  Holy  Love. 

2.  But  does  the  Church  inherit  the  faculty  of  Revelation  as  well 
as  ^he  gift  of  Inspiration  ?  No.  This  resides  only  in  her  Divine 
Head^  She  has  received  her  Revelation  "  once  for  all/'  Her  office 
is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (whose  Organ  she  is) — ^to  "take  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to  men.''  It  is  in  the  "  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth''  that  she  has  these  'things  of  Christ"  stored  up 
for  her.  Here  is  her  material.  She  is  *^  not  to  diminish  aught 
from  it;"  she  is  **  to  add  nothiug  to  it."  She  is  merely  to  "  teach 
all  things — neither  more  nor  less  (and  upon  her  so  doing  is  Christ's 
Presence  with  her  dependent) — "  whatsoever"  Christ,  by  His  own 
mouth,  or  by  His  Spirit  in  the  Prophets,  "  has  commanded  ;^^  to 
"  hold  fast  that  she  hath,  untiP^  her  Lord  comes. 

To  her  therefore,  "  have  been  committed  the  Oracles  of  God." 
They  are  her  possession.  She  is  their  witness,  keeper,  expounder. 
Prom  her  the  individual  has  to  learn  "the  Paith."  And  then,  for 
coniSrmation  therein,  for  further  "teaching,"  for  personal  "cor- 
rection and  instruction  in  righteousness,"  she  sends  him  to  the  In- 
spired Page.  And  if  he  approaches  these  Sacred  Oracles,  humble 
and  believing, — ^yes,  "  believing  that  he  may  know ;"  in  a  lowly, 
self-renouncing,  and  receptive  frame  of  mind ;  will  he  ever  doubt 
that  the  words  he  reads  are  Divine  ?  As  his  own  spirit,  quickened 
by  prayer,  drinks  in  the  "  unutterable  utterances"  of  the  Spirit  ; 
as  he  listens  in  reverent  amaze  to  the  wondrous  Harmonies  of  Hea- 
ven ;  as  he  hears  the  solemn  and  mysterious  pulses  thrilling  through 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Sacred  Diapason,  while  "  deep  answers  to 
deep,"  the  Old  to  the  New,  the  Mystical  to  the  Literal,  the  Law  to 
the  Gospel,  and  his  innermost  soul  is  made  to  vibrate  in  sympa- 
thetic response ;  as  he  feels,  with  a  feeling  only  the  more  intense 
because  defying  analysis,  that  he  is  upon  Holy  Ground — that  above, 
below,  around  him  are  the  Breathings  of  God, — that  he  must 
"loose  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,"  that  he  must  "  open  his  mouth 
and  draw  in  his  breath,"  and  "  hearken  what  GoiD  the  Lord  will 
say ;" — will  his  deep  calm  certainty  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  his  absolute  assurance  that  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
Inspiration  of  God"  be  shaken  by  whole  tomes  of  cold,  sceptical, 
critical,  intellectual  rationalism  ?  Impossible.  The  Church  told 
him,  this  Book  was  from  God.  He  believed  her.  But  his  faith 
has  now  expanded  :  he  believes  no  longer  "  because  of  her  words" 
alone.  He  "  knows  it  of  a  truth''  himself.  Nay,  he  finds  but  an 
additional  ground  for  this  conviction  in  these  very  books  written 
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to  upset  that  conviction.  Their  appearance  has  been  predicted. 
He  is  prepared  for  them.  For  what  is  their  object?^  To  unsettle 
the  Christian  in  his  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Bible  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church :  to  undermine,  thus,  the  two  great  pillars 
of  the  Faith,  and  effect  that  the  Faith  shall  repose  on  the  crum- 
bling basis  of  every  man^s  opinion ;  and  so  to  upset  it.  Many  '^  un- 
stable souls'^  shall  be  beguiled.  Not  ''rooted  and  settled^'  thev 
shall  be  allured  by  the  seductive  advances  of  a  *'  Godliness''  which 
grounds  its  claims  on  being  ''  Rational :''  devoid  of  Mysteries,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  natural  instincts  of  man^  and  that  ''  all  em- 
bracing  wisdom  which  is  scarcely  other  than  Ch&ist  •/*  (p.  218.) — a 
Godliness  too,  which  thinks  more  about  piety  than  orthodoxy,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  "spirit''  only  which  "  giveth  life,'*  while  the 
''  letter  killeth ;"  which  holds  that  ''  no  man  is  really  better  or 
worse  for  framing  his  religion  into  formal  propositions ;"  (p.  249.) 
and  "  the  stereotyped  rigidity"  of  "  formularies"  is  not  "  so  healing 
to  the  mind  as  those  devout  feelings"  of  which  the  other  are  **  the 
moulded  expression,"  (p.  278.)  The  ''  Man  of  God*'  heeds  not, 
hearkens  not.  He  is  forewarned^  forearmed.  '/I  Tifto-Ocf,  rijy 
vagaKATsiiyiKv^v    ^uXo^ov,    ixrptitofutyog   Tois   /3f/3^Xoa^  xivofmvias,  xai 

It  is  impossible  however,  to  witness  the  rapid  spread  amongst 
ourselves  of  this  modern  rationalistic  School  of  Divinity  without 
serious  alarm ;  or  without  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time^  the 
far-penetrating  and  maUgnant  subtilty  of  the  Great  Enemy.  He 
well  knows  that  the  Church  is  invincible  so  long  as  she  remains 
clad  in  the  Armour  of  Light.  So  all  his  energies  are  directed  (S. 
Paul  gives  a  terrible  hint^  as  to  the  eventual  success  of  his  schemes) 
to  induce  her  to  undervalue  or  misuse  her  Celestial  Panoply,  to  lay 
aside  "  the  shield  of  the  Faith''  and  the  "  Sword  of  the  Spirit,"  or 
perhaps  to  try  and  refashion  them  according  to  the  improved 
standard  of  modem  times,  and  thus  leave  herself  exposed  to  his 
sleepless  advances.  Passing  strange  too,  that  the  first  words  ever 
recorded  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  Tempter,  are  precisely  those 

>  We  mean  of  course  their  vittual  object :  God  forbid  that  we  should  say  (at  least 
with  regard  to  the  book  under  notice)  their  intentional  object. 

3  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21.  It  is  interesting,  as  evidencing  the  Catholic  character  of 
these  Epistles  to  S.  Timothy  which  lies  hid  in  their  particular  form,  to  notice  that 
the  TifUStos  is  exhorted  to  **  contend  for  the  Faith''  and  *'  keep  the  Commandment, 
«ji/f7  the  Appearing  of  the  Load  Jesus,"  (I.  vi.  11— 14)  ;  and  that  it  is  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  **  Uut  times t**  and  the  perplexities  and  heresies  which  shall  then 
arise,  when  men  *'  turning  their  eyes  from  the  Truth  shall  be  turned  to  fables'' — 
when  the  question,  **  what  w  Truth  V*  shall  be  pronounced  unanswerable, — when 
Scripture  itself  shall  be,  by  some  denied  in  toto,  by  others  in  part ;  the  Old  Testa- 
ment superciliously  depreciated  by  many,  both  Testaments  by  more ; — ^that  it  is  a 
merciful  provision  for  the  special  needs  of  these  times  that  the  Solemn  Dictum  is 
pronounced :  All  Scripture,  whether  Old  or  New,  is  Divinely  Inspired,  All  alike 
i&  profitable  for  doctrine,  instruction,  &c.  All  alike  has  its  part  to  perform  in  the 
tiiorough  and  perfect  equipment  of  the  *'  Man  of  God." 

•  'H  imwnwla  (2  Thess.  ii.  3).    Cf.  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  S.  Luke  xviU.  8. 
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with  which  he  is  now  insidiously  plying  the  second  Eve :  ''  Yea  hath 
Odd  saidP"  darting  envenomed  doubts  into  the  minds  of  the ''  wise 
and  prudent'^  whether  God  has  really  spoken  or  not;  urging 
that  ^^ Religion^'  does  not  consist  in  ^'propositions/'  nor  Divine 
Truth  in  a  congeries  of  statements  which  may  after  all  be  but  of 
human  origb ;  and  thus,  whatever  be  the  doctrine  which  a  man 
happens  to  find  unpalatable^  Eternal  Punishment,  the  Atonement, 
Sacramental  Grace,  Original  Sin, — rendering  the  denial  of  it  easy 
by  this  plausible  but  poisonous  insinuation,  *'  Hath  God  said  it  F^' 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  not  but  a  human  perversion  of 
Truth  ?  Is  it  not  merely  S.  Paul  adopting  the  ordinary  but  er- 
roneous phraseology  of  his  time  ?  Or  Moses  indulging  in  a  little 
harmless  play  of  fancy  ? 

Too  well  does  the  Adversary  know  the  keen  edge  of  the  "  Sword 
of  the  Spirit/'  not  to  fear  it.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  three 
terrible  thrusts  himself  received  from  it,  those  three  Old  Testament 
pYifAara.  He  has  often  experienced  its  irresistible  power.  He  sees 
the  Church  is  invincible  so  long  as  she  keeps  firm  her  grasp  of  it. 
He  must  delude  her  into  loosening  her  hold.  He  has  his  emissaries 
hard  at  work  spreading  disparaging  opinions  as  to  its  efficaey ;  re- 
presenting it  as  old  fashioned,  as  well  enough  for  days  of  intellee- 
tual  childhood ;  but  not  for  the  full  grown  maturity  of  man's  rea- 
soning powers.  It  is  old,  and  "  old  things  ought  to  pass  away/'^ 
and  the  Indwelling  Spirit  now  in  the  Church  "  being  bettery[  and 
having  advanced  with  the  age,  ^'  must  speak  better  words."  To 
what  extent  he  will  ultimately  succeed,  God  only  knows. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  melancholy  book  which  has  suggested  these 
remarks,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  ask,  whether  it  is  fitting 
that  a  writer  entertaining  and  propagating  views  so  loose,  so  un- 
catholic,  so  supremely  dangerous,  should  continue  to  occupy  the 
place  of  trust  which  Mr.  Williams  now  holds.  A  writer  who 
formally  denies  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture;  a  writer  who  so  far 
ignores  the  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Sacred  Volume  as  to  question 

*  Mr..  WiUiams*  elaborate  ezporition  of  S.  Peter's  celebrated  saying,  (2  S.  Pet. 
i.  21.)  "  Holy  men  of  Gotf  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holt  Ghost,*'  &c.» 
is  far  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  (p.  294,  &c.)  He  begins 
with  the  words,  "  Holy  Men/' 

1.  '*  The  writers  after  all  are  men;  and  the  condition  of  mankind  is  imperfection." 

2.  ''  They  were  holy  men,"  but  '*  all  human  holiness  is  comparative.*^ 

3.  ''  They  apoke ;  but  speech  is  the  organ  of  thought ;  therefore  there  is  nothing 
in  Scripture  but  what  waefiret  in  the  mind  of  the  scribe.*' 

4.  **  They,  spake  qfold:  but  aU  old  times  represent  as  it  were  the  childhood  of 
the  human  race  and  therefore  had  ehildieh  things,  which  we  must  put  away,*' 

5.  '*  The  Holy  Ghost  was  their  teacher  ;  but  th»  province"  of  the  Holt  Ghost 
"  is  not  to  give  knowledge,''  .  . .  bat ,  , .  **  rather  to  quicken  our  conceptions  of 
things  otherwise  known." 

6.  The  important  word  ^epSiuvoi,  telling  us  of  the  Divine  ^opd  or  Impulse  under 
which  these  ancient  Seers  wrote,  is  unnoticed  in  this  edifying  ezposition,  and 

7.  Our  Author  reminds  us  that,  after  all,  S.  Peter  never  wrote  these  words  1  We 
need  not  add  any  comibelit  1  -  _      .. 
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the  existence  of  any  direct  predictions  concerning  Christ^  either  in 
the  "  Law  of  Moses,  or  in  the  Prophets,  or  in  the  Psalms ;"  a  writer 
who  insists  upon  the  utter  abrogation  of  the  Moral  Law,  even  of 
'^  the  ten  commandments/'^  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
disparagingly  (or  with  a  patronizing  approbation  worse  than  dis- 
praise) of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  our  Blessed  Lord 
never  mentioned  but  with  the  profoundest  respect,  proclaiming 
them  agiiin  and  again  to  be  the  very  words  of  God,  insomuch  that 
sooner  could  Heaven  and  earth  pass,  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
them  fail ;  a  writer  who  denies  the  Church's  teaching  on  the  so- 
lemn doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  proclaiming  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Fall  an  *'  allegory,"  and  seeking  to  lessen  the  force  of  S.  Paul's 
startUng  statements  on  this  head  by  the  apologetic  insinuation  that 
" due  allowance"  must  be  made  "for  the  language  of  his  school,'' 
(p.  270);  who  teaches  that  "such  texts  as  "  There  is  none  other 
Name  given  but  One,"  &c.  are  to  be  clearly  interpreted  in  a  spiritual, 
not  in  a  grossly  nominal  sense"  (p.  36)  in  other  words,  to  be  pared 
down  so  as  to  square  with  a  certain  theory  of  his  own  ;  a  writer 
whose  private  Sadduceean  notions  lead  him  to  call  in  question  the 
most  positive  assertions  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Spiritual  Manifestations  and  operations,  if  not  to  ignore  the 
existence  and  personality  of  Satan  himself;  who  is  ever  insisting 
that  Holy  Scripture  abounds  with  "  imperfections,"  "  transparent 
errors,"  "  discrepancies,"  "  contradictions;" — is  such  a  writer,  we  re- 
peat, a  fit  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  Theological  training  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  depressed  Church  in  Wales  ?  It  must  not,  it  cannot 
be.  Mr.  Williams  appears  to  be  a  learned  man,  an  accomplished 
scholar,a  man  too  of  personal  piety,  and  with  a  high-minded  earnest- 
ness of  character,  (at  least,  so  his  book  seems  to  indicate — for  we 
know  nothing  of  him  beyond) ;  nay,  even  his  present  work,  as  we 
have  fully  admitted,  contains  many  really  valuable  thoughts  and 
suggestions;  but  he  is  in  the  downward  road  to  positive  heresy.  And 
is  it  to  be,  that  a  teacher,  himself  pursuing  that  perilous  path, 
should  hold  the  position  of  accredited  guide  to  those  who  have  in 
their  turn  to  be  teachers  of  thousands  ?  that  we  are  to  have  our 
Theologieal  neophytes  in  Wales  indoctrinated,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives,  with  opinions  and  tendencies  of  thought  which, 
if  legitimately  developed  and  not  corrected  by  the  Omnipotent  Grace 
of  6oD,  must  lead  them  to  "  make  shipwreck  of  the  Faith  V  God 
forbid  it.  Our  Author  tells  us,  with  regard  to  himself,  how  his 
views  have  advanced  within  the  last  few  years,  (p.  60.)  And  un- 
questionably his  worst  sermons  are  his  latest ;  especially  the  two 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  May  a  Good  Lord 
arrest  any  further  advance  in  the  same  direction ! 

If  Mr.  Williams  will  reaUy  make  progress  in  Theology,  and  ren- 
der that  true  service  to  the  Church  which  his  natural  endowments 

>  We  wonder  whether  Mr  Williams  has  ever  signed  or  read  the  Vllth  Article. 

VOL.  XVIII.  Y 
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wafrent  ber  in  expecting  at  his  hands ;  he  must  karn  to  postpone 
his  individual  opinions  to  that  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
which  Holy  Scripture  is  the  depository  and  the  Church  the  au- 
thoritative exponent ;  he  must  learn  the  difficult  lesson^  that  the  re- 
ceptive faculty  whereby  alone  Divine  Mysteries  can  be  apprehended, 
is  not  natural  reason,  but  supernatural  Faith ;  he  must  bethink  him 
of  the  Apostles  themselves,  whose  ^reason'  led  them  all  astray  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  who  merely  groped  in  the  dark, 
till  the  Risen  Saviour  "  opened  their  understandmgs  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures '/'  he  must  realise  the  profound  depth  of 
truth  involved  in  that  old  Catholic  dictum  to  which  he  himself  re- 
fers, though  only  to  except  against  it — "  Believe  that  thou  mayeat 
understand ;"  above  all,  he  must  reverently  meditate  on  those  so- 
lemn words  :  ^A^ir^v  Kiyon  t^ftiv,  of  eoiv  jxij  Se^ijrai  t^v  /Sao-iXeiav  tou 
Seov  COS  ^aiS/ov,  ov  ft^  eio-eXdij  il$  fturijv. 


STANLEYS  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection  with  their  history.     By  A.  P. 
Stanley,  M.A.     Murray. 

Few  persons  are  more  qualified  than  Mr.  Stanley  to  write  an  in- 
teresting volume  of  travels.  His  power  of  description  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  for  lively  representation  and  copious  illustrative  embellish- 
ment. His  mind  is  singularly  artistic.  Probably  he-  would  be 
incapable  of  setting  down  a  mere  outline  of  facts  to  be  analysed 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  As  an  artistes  pencil  de- 
lights to  catch  from  the  varied  features  of  a  landscape  those  points 
which  his  eye  detects  as  a  chain  binding  together  the  detached 
objects  in  a  consentient  unity  of  design,  so  in  a  way  that  few 
people  can,  does  Mr.  Stanley  bring  before  his  readers  the  scenes 
which  he  describes  without  the  effort  of  cumbrous  detail,  in  the 
penetrative  realization  of  his  own  poetic  survey.  That  singularly 
ready  constructive  imagination  which  unfits  him  for  calm  and 
thoughtful  comment,  is  as  great  a  help  to  him  in  exhibiting  the 
material  elements  of  history  as  it  is  a  hindrance  when  he  would 
step  further  to  investigate  its  philosophy.  Most  Bible  students 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  striking  manner  in  which  he  has  in 
this  volume  brought  before  them  the  lands  in  which  the  events  of 
Sacred  History  found  their  place,  and  the  language  of  inspiration 
its  symbolism. 

We  are  bound  also  to  speak  very  highly  of  the  manner  in  which 
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the  maps  are  coloured  and  execated.  In  a  country  like  Egypt 
where  the  local  coloariug  of  each  district  is  so  marked  and  universal, 
the  attempt  to  represent  this  by  colour  on  the  map  is  very  happy. 
It  enables  one  very  much  to  realise  bow  truly  Egypt  is  the  Nile* 
The  green  strip,  cutting  the  desert  in  two,  is  seen  at  once  to  be  the 
domain  of  the  river.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  account  of 
those  lands  which  furnish  a  name  to  the  book,  let  us  give  an  extract 
from  one  of  Mr.  Stanley^s  prefatory  Egyptian  letters  which  treats 
of  this  subject  in  his  happy  dramatic  style. 

"The  Nile  Valley. 

"  I  am  now  confined  within  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, — I  may  say 
literally  confined.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  travelled  continuously  along 
a  single  valley  with  all  the  outer  world  so  completely  shut  off.  Between 
two  limestone  ranges  which  form  part  of  the  table  land  of  the  Arabian 
and  African  desert,  fiows  the  mighty  river  which  the  Egyptians  called 
Hapi-Mu,  *  the  Genius  of  the  Waters  ;*  which  the  Hebrews  called  some- 
times 'lor/  from  some  unknown  meaning, — sometimes  'Sihor,*  'the 
black.'  Its  brown  colour  seen  from  the  heights  on  either  side,  and 
contrasted  with  the  still  browner  and  blacker  colours  of  all  around  it, 
seems  as  blue  and  bright  as  the  rivers  of  the  north  ;  hence,  some  say, 
the  word  '  Nile,'  which  is  the  form  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  by  all 
the  world  since. 

"  The  two  limestone  ranges  press  it  at  unequal  intervals,  sometimes 
leaving  a  space  of  a  few  miles,  sometimes  of  a  few  yards,  sometimes 
even  a  large  plain.  They  are  truly  parts  of  a  table-mountain.  Hardly 
ever  is  their  horizontal  line  varied,  the  only  change  in  them  is  their 
nearer  or  less  approach  to  the  stream.  In  this  respect  the  eastern 
range  is  a  much  greater  offender  than  the  western ;  and  therefore  the 
great  line  of  Egyptian  cities  is  on  the  western,  not  on  the  eastern  shore, 
and  hence  Egypt  has  never  in  its  political  divisions  followed  the  two 
shores  but  the  upper  and  lower  course  of  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand  the  western  range  when  it  does  approach  is  more  formidable,  be- 
cause it  comes  clothed  with  the  sands  of  the  African  desert, — sand  and 
sand-drifts,  which  in  purity,  in  brightness,  in  firmness,  in  destructive- 
ness  are  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  south.  Immediately  above  the 
brown  and  blue  waters  of  the  broad,  calm,  lake-like  river  rises  a  thick 
black  bank  of  clod  or  mud  mostly  in  terraces.  Green — unutterably 
green — mostly  at  the  top  of  these  banks,  though  sometimes  creeping 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  lies  the  land  of  Egypt.  Green, — unbroken 
save  by  the  mud  villages  which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
verdure  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  carpet ;  or  by  the 
dykes  and  channels  which  convey  the  life-giving  waters  through  the 
thirsty  land.  This  is  the  land  of  E^pt,  and.  this  is  the  memorial  of 
the  yearly  floods.  Up  those  black  terraces,  over  those  green  fields  the 
water  rises  and  descends, 

'  £t  viridem  ^gyptum  fdgri  foecuudat  aren&.'  *' 

With  this  account  of  the  land  of  Egypt  let  us  contract  the  follow- 
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ing  extract  iu  which  the  general  character  of  Palestine  is  set  before 
us.  We  regret  that  oar  limits  prevent  us  dwelling  more  in  detail 
upon  the  undoubted  excellencies  of  the  book  of  which  these  two 
descriptions  are  fair  samples^  but  as  we  are  bound  rather  to  con- 
sider its  theological  than  its  purely  literary  merits^  we  must  be 
hurrying  on  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  those  controversies  in 
which  the  sacred  soil  has  unhappily  become  fruitful  since  the 
cessation  of  its  exuberant  natural  fertility.  The  first  step  out  of 
Egypt  brings  us  to  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea^  and  the  topographical 
circumstances  of  the  Exodus.  Before  we  enter  upon  this  ancient 
ground  of  struggle,  let  us  thank  Mr.  Stanley  for  enabling  us  to 
gather  such  a  general  conception  of  the  Land  of  Promise  as  Moses 
might  have  formed  when  he  stood  upon  the  heights  of  Pisgab^ 
and  saw  the  mountains  of  blessing  waitings  as  it  were^  to  receive 
the  people  of  the  Lord. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Palestine  we  are  in  the  •  Highlands' 
of  Asia.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  Israelites, 
because  they  were  the  only  civilised  nation  then  existing  in  the  world 
which  dwelt  in  a  mountainous  country.  The  great  states  of  Egypt,  of 
Assyria,  of  India,  rose  in  the  plains  formed  by  the  mighty  rivers  of  those 
empires.  The  mountains  from  which  those  rivers  descended  were  the 
haunts  of  the  barbarian  races  who  from  time  to  time  descended  to  conquer 
or  ravage  those  rich  and  level  tracts.  But  the  Hebrew  people  was  raised 
above  the  other  ancient  states,  equally  in  its  moral  and  in  its  physical 
relations.  From  the  desert  of  Arabia  to  Hebron  is  a  continual  ascent,  and 
from  that  ascent  there  is  no  descent  of  any  importance  except  to  the  plains 
of  the  Jordan,  Esdraelon,  and  the  coast.     To  '  go  down  into  Egypt,'  to 

*  go  up  into  Canaan,'  were  expressions  as  true  as  they  are  frequent  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Patriarchal  migrations  to  and  fro  between  the  two  countries. 
From  a  mountain  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  Israel  looked  over  the  world. 

*  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,' — '  established  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,' — '  exalted  above  the  hills,' — to  which  '  all  nations  should 
go  up,'  was  the  image  in  which  the  Prophets  delighted  to  represent  the 
future  glory  of  their  country.  When  '  the  Lord  had  a  controversy 
with  His  people,'  it  was  to  be  *  before  the  mountains  and  the  hills,'  and 

*  the  strong  foundations  of  the  earth.'  When  the  messengers  of  glad 
tidings  returned  from  the  captivity,  their  feet  *  were  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  '  It  was  to  the  'mountains'  of  Israel  that  the  exile  lifted 
up  his  eyes  as  the  place  *  from  whence  his  help  came.'  To  the  op- 
pressed, it  was  'the  mountains'  that  brought  'judgment,  and  the 
hills  righteousness.'  *  My  mountains,' — '  My  holy  mountain,'  are  ex- 
pressions for  the  whole  country." — Pp.  128,  129. 

Between  these  seats  of  Israelis  oppression  and  Israel's  sovereignty 
there  lies  of  course  that  wilderness  of  the  wanderings  which  is  per- 
haps to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  localities  connected  with 
them^  because  it  is  so  frequently  urged  upon  our  consideration  as 
a  type  of  our  present  state  of  pilgrimage  and  trial.     How  did  they 
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enter  into  this  region  of  marvels  f  How  were  they  sustained  when 
these  were  entered  ?  The  most  superficial  knowledge  of  Scripture 
History  at  once  tells  us  that  they  lived  there  in  the  presence  of 
perpetual  miracle.  As  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  gift  of 
grace  and  not  of  nature;  so  the  support  of  wandering  Israel  was 
not  of  the  wilderness ;  it  was  the  gift  of  Oon.  So  also  was  their 
admission  into  the  wilderness  an  act  of  special  providence^  and 
special  Divine  interposition.  There  is  no  event  of  Jewish  history 
which  at  all  equals  it  in  the  mind  of  inspired  writers  until  the  be- 
ginning of  a  mightier  exodus  by  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  My  Son.''  "The  sea'*  heard 
that  call  "  and  fled''  in  two  parts  to  make  way  for  its  accomplish- 
ment^ as  "  Jordan"  afterwards  "  was  driven  back."  "  The  strong 
east  wind"  which  blew  **  all  that  nighty  and  made  the  sea  dry  land" 
so  that "  the  waters  were  divided/'  was  no  ordinary  hurricane,  whose 
accidental  intervention  facilitated  the  egress  of  those  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers. If  through  successive  ages  people  have^  from  time  to  time^ 
noticed  the  ebbings  of  the  sea  faintly  for  a  moment  imaging  before 
us  that  desiccation  of  the  sandy  deep  which  then  was  seen  beneath 
the  fiery  cloud, — what  is  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  hurried 
transit  of  mounted  travellers  who  yet  scarcely  escaped  with  their 
lives  ?  Does  it  diminish  the  singular  specialty  of  Divine  interpo- 
sition on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  with  their  women,  their 
children,  their  flocks,  their  household  stores,  who,  ''all  of  them 
were  under  the  cloud  and  did  all  pass  through  the  sea  f"  Does 
not  the  fear  of  Napoleon,  hasting  from  the  waters  on  his  horse^ 
rather  represent  to  us  the  terror,  the  flight,  the  destruction  of  his 
mighty  predecessor  in  worldly  power,  who,  with  all  his  host,  ''  sank 
as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters  because  he  attempted  to  cross  when 
the  arm  of  the  Lo&d  had  ceased  to  hold  ''  the  floods  standing  up- 
right as  an  heap,"  and  ''the  depths  congealed  in  the  heart  of 
the  sea?"  Does  not  the  vain  effort  to  find  such  a  lengthened 
drying  up  of  the  deep  happening  again  only  prove  that  there  never 
has  been  such  a  thing  since  then,  when  a  nation  "  walked  upon  the 
dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto 
them,  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.  Thus  the  Lord  saved 
Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians  ....  And  Israel 
saw  that  great  work  which  the  Lo&d  did  upon  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord  and  His  servant 
Moses." 

Now  really  in  such  a  narrative  the  more  or  less  of  miracle  is 
quite  unimportant.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sneer  at  pious  persons  for 
their  "  mistaken  desire  of  exaggerating  the  physical  magnitude"  of 
what  is  ex  hypothesi  an  act  of  infinite  power,  and  therefore  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  physical  magnitude  altogether.  Mr.  Stanley 
indeed  says  very  little  upon  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  very 
shortness  of  the  paragraph  makes  ail  the  more  remarkable  the 
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detail  of  instances  illustrating  the  operation  of  winds  on  water. 
If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  point,  about  which 
he  says  so  little,  it  is  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  not  regarding  Divine  operations  without  bearing  in 
mind  the  activity  of  the  Divine  personal  volition.  Criticisms  about 
what  winds  have  done  and  can  do  under  natural  influences  are 
simply  thrown  away  when  we  have  to  witness  their  results,  when 
God  descends  from  heaven  to  use  them  as  the  instruments  of  His 
own  power. 

Just  similarly  when  we  enter  the  wilderness,  it  is  surprising  that 
persons  can  wish  to  abridge  the  extent  of  what  is  confessedly  infi- 
nite. We  quite  sympathize  with  those  who  wish  to  speak  cau- 
tiously as  to  t):ie  frequency  of  miraculous  interposition.  But  this  is 
quite  a  distinct  question  from  its  extent  whenever  it  does  occur^ 
Reverence  would  rather  make  us  look  for  nature's  laws  to  carry  out 
the  providential  will  of  nature^s  God;  but  wLen  it  is  acknowledged 
that  God  is  personally  interfering  with  His  creation,  it  is  surely 
most  un philosophical  to  attempt  any  decision  as  to  what  it  is  likely 
He  would  do. 

Let  us  be  cautious  in  taking  the  fact  for  granted ;  but  the  fact 
being  given,  let  us  not  think  that  either  piety  will  gain  by  increase 
ing  or  philosophy  by  diminishing  the  quantity.  Where  nature 
ceases  to  work,  we  must  cease  to  prognosticate. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Stanley  and  many  who  most  closely  sympa- 
thize with  his  views,  have  every  wish  to  magnify  the  glorious 
power  of  God  and  the  holy  integrity  of  Revelation.  We  doubt  not 
that  they  shrink  with  unaffected  terror  from  the  developement  of 
their  own  habits  of  thought,  as  witnessed  in  writers  such  as  Mr. 
Jowett,  and  the  ardent  and  reckless  spirits  of  younger  men  who  are 
glad  enough  to  treat  belief  as  a  prejudice  and  scepticism  as  en- 
lightened liberality,  sheltering  (many  of  them)  their  love  of  laxity 
under  Mr.  Jowett's  name,  which  in  its  turn  again  shields  them 
with  the  reflection  of  much  individual  piety  and  genius :  but  it  is 
surprising  that  they  do  not  see  how  necessarily  any  attempt  to 
theorize  about  the  relative  extent  of  Divine  and  natural  causation 
in  operations  which  they  confess  to  be  miraculous,  paves  the  way 
for  eliminating  the  Divine  element  altogether.  Although  in  mi- 
racles God  is  pleased  to  use  for  the  most  part  the  material  of  His 
original  creation,  yet  each  act  of  miracle  is  really  a  new  creation ; 
for  that  old  material  is  invested  with  powers  and  qualities  which 
it  did  not  possess  before.  The  miraculous  elevation  of  material 
instruments  finds  its  great  law  revealed  in  the  resurrection. 
The  body  which  '^is  sown  a  natural  body,  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.''  Nature  supplies  the  substance  to  be  transformed  :  grace 
supplies. the  transforming  law  of  life.  How  far  the  old  sub- 
stance is  changed  by  the  new  principle  we  cannot  possibly  tell.  So 
it  is  with  that  particular  form  of  continuous  miracle,  the  inspiration 
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of  tbe  Canonical  writers.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  individaal  pro- 
perties of  mind  were  allowed  to  remain  and  influence  the  resulting 
form.  We  only  know  that  that  form  which  found  in  each  place  its 
suitable  material  in  the  mind  of  men^  such  as  they  happened  re- 
spectively to  be,  had  for  its  constituting  principle  a  transforming  law 
of  life  derived  unshackled  from  the  operative  presence  of  the  will 
of  God.  As  in  the  culminating  act  of  the  Incarnation,  the  two 
natures  are  joined  together  in  one  person  never  to  be  divided,  so  is 
it  with  those  phaenomena  which  led  on  to  it.  We  cannot  say  that 
this  part  is  of  earth  only  and  that  part  of  heaven.  A  miracle  is  an 
indivisible  whole.  Two  elements  which  were  distinct  before  are 
now  become  one.  They  do  not  indeed  lose  their  own  reality  in  a 
new  substance  which  is  neither  this  nor  that.  But  they  interpene- 
trate one  another  in  their  resulting  manifestation,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible any  longer  to  speak  of  the  one  part  without  involving  the 
other. 

Now  some  little  time  back  we  heard  a  Tutor  of  a  College,  a  follower 
of  Mr.  Stanley's,  lamenting  that  scarcely  any  of  the  junior  members 
really  believed  in  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  cordially 
join  in  the  lament,  which  though  it  may  contain  a  somewhat  exag- 
gerated statement,  yet  conveyed  probably  an  intelligible  truth. 
But  what  is  the  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  statement  ?  Not  surely 
that  young  men  have  definite  views  against  the  Doctrine  of  Inspi- 
ration. Probably  few  think  sufficiently  upon  the  matter  for  this  to 
be  the  case.  But  it  is  we  believe  true,  that  the  strong  habitual  be* 
lief  of  Divine  control  to  which,  however  generally  latent ,  they  would 
have  had  recourse  for  the  solution  of  a  Scripture  difficulty  in  years 
gone  by,  is  now  broken  doum,  and  they  are  driven  to  find  some 
theory  which  will  explain  the  Divine  intervention  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  offend  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  supposed  science.  Of 
this  theorising  there  is  no  limit,  and  the  greater  the  ability,  and  the 
piety,  and  the  outward  reverence,  and  the  sublime  sentiment  of 
those  who  take  the  first  steps,  the  more  dangerous  is  their  example 
when  they  go  forward  on  so  perilous  a  path.  And  it  is  just  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Stanley  who  is  understood  to  take  "the  good'' 
out  of  the  new  discoveries  and  criticisms  who  most  widely  taints 
the  waters  of  truth.  We  appeal  to  him  and  his  friends,  if  they 
value  truth  as  we  believe  they  do,  to  desist  from  the  futile  ex- 
periment of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  Almighty  Sovereign 
of  the  universe  and  those  inferior  powers  of  nature  which  He  has 
ordained  to  be  the  ordinary  instruments  of  His  Providential  govern- 
ment, and  from  tampering  with  men's  belief  (it  will  be  remembered 
that  he  almost  set  this  fashion  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Apostolical 
Epistles)  in  the  integrity  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Though  a  miracle  be  indeed  partly  of  earth  and  partly  of  heaven, 
yet  when  its  two  parts  are  sundered  and  assigned  to  this  and  that 
source,  it  itself  like  the  child  which  was  to  be  given  back  to  the 
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two  claimant  mothers,  being  thus  divided,  is  destroyed.  To  assign 
the  limits  of  infinity  is  to  annihilate  its  essential  idea..  There  is  one 
principle  of  Inspiration,  one  watchword  in  miraculous  agency,  one 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  between  nature  and  grace ;  and 
that  is  simply  this — the  Almighty  Sovereignty  and  Truth  of  God. 
We  dare  not  believe  that  anything  which  Holy  Scripture  presents 
to  us  as  miraculous  is  less  than  miraculous  :  and  if  it  be  miraculous, 
it  does  not  admit  of  more  or  less,  for  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  in- 
finite, although  within  the  finite.  It  cannot  but  be  a  mystery, 
explain  it  how  we  may.  It  is  in  truth  a  part  of  the  great  Economy 
of  Redeeming  Love  in  the  '*  mystery  of  godliness,  God"  with  His 
unsullied  perfections  being  "  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

We  must,  however,  go  on  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Is- 
raelites after  their  passage  was  efiected.  Throughout  this  subject, 
it  is  sad  to  see  a  person  of  Mr.  Stanley's  powers  of  thought  striving 
to  meet  a  sceptical  tone  of  mind  half  way  by  modified  admissions 
of  miracle.  He  does  not  indeed  deny  the  large  number  of  the 
wanderers,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  his  belief  of  it  depends 
rather  on  modern  criticism  than  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself. 

'*  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  attending  upon  the  statement  ....  and 
the  uncertainty  always  attached  to  attaining  exact  statements  of  num- 
bers in  any  ancient  text  or  in  any  Oriental  calculation,  in  this  case  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  critical  [i.e.,  the  most  sceptical]  investigation 
of  this  history  inclines  to  adopt  the  number  of  600,000  as  authentic. 
Ewald,  Geschichte  (2d  Ed.)  ii.  61,  253,  259."— P.  25. 

How  then  was  this  great  multitude  supported?  The  question 
is  thus  discussed  : — 

"  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  were  sustained  by  miracles ;  for 
except  the  manna,  the  quails,  and  the  three  interventions  in  regard  to 
water  none  such  are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  history  ....  Something 
of  course  may  be  allowed  for  the  spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  far  and 
wide  through  the  whole  Peninsula ;  something  also  for  the  constant 
means  of  support  from  their  own  flocks  and  herds.^  More  also  might 
be  elicited  than  has  yet  been  done  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  a 
population  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  whole  permanent  popula- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  does  actually  pass  through  the  desert  in  the 
caravan  of  the  5000  African  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  It  is  of 
course  a  number  incomparably  less  than  that  ascribed  to  the  Israelites, 
and  passing  only  for  a  few  days,  but  still  it  shows  what  may  be  done 
for  a  large  addition  to  the  habitual  population  of  the  country,  even  when 
traversing  a  portion  of  the  desert  (the  Tib)  far  less  available  for  re- 
sources of  life  than  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  none  of  these  considerations  solve  the  difficulty,  though  they  mi- 
tigate its  force."— P.  26. 

1  [We  have  by  the  way  a  remarkable  comment  upon  this  suggestion  in  the  in- 
quiry which  Moses  made,  **  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them  to  suf- 
fice them  ?"] 
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Now  it  is  really  inconceivable  how  a  person  who  knows  what  he 
is  saying  can  write  thus.  It  is  true  we  do  not  read  of  any  miracu- 
lous supplies^  '*  except  the  manna,  the  quails^  and  the  three  inter-> 
ventions  in  regard  to  water;"  but  what  more  can  be  wanted? 
Does  not  the  history  and  all  the  subsequent  mention  of  it  through- 
out Scripture,  go  upon  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  nothing  else  ? 
Were  not  the  quails  given  because  the  people  longed  for  something 
else  than  manna  ?  Did  not  the  manna  cease  the  moment  they 
came  to  a  fruitful  and  cultivated  country  ?  Did  not  their  sin  con- 
sist in  the  very  fact  that  they  wondered  how  they  could  be  supported, 
just  as  modem  rationalizers  wonder  how  they  were  supported. 

**  They  spake  against  God  also,  saying :  Shall  God  prepare  a  table 
in  the  wilderness  ?  He  smote  the  stony  rock  indeed  that  the  water 
gashed  out,  and  the  streams  flowed  withal ;  but  can  He  give  bread  also, 
or  provide  Jlesh  for  His  people  ?  When  the  Lord  heard  this  He  was 
wroth  ;  so  the  fire  was  kindled  in  Jacob,  and  there  came  up  heavy  dis- 
pleasure against  Israel ;  because  they  believed  not  in  God  and  put  not 
their  trust  in  His  help.  So  He  commanded  the  clouds  above  and 
opened  the  doors  of  heaven.  He  rained  down  manna  also  upon  them 
to  eat,  and  gave  them  food  from  heaven.  So  man  did  eat  angels'  food  : 
for  He  sent  them  meat  enough  .  .  .  He  rained  flesh  upon  them  as  thick 
as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  He  let  it  fall 
among  their  tents,  even  round  about  their  habitations.  So  they  did  eat 
and  were  well  filled^  for  He  gave  them  their  desire ;  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed of  their  lust." — Ps.  Ixxviii.  20 — ^30. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  the  Psalms  are  poetical  and  (a» 
the  phrase  goes)  unhistorical ;  but  we  are  sufficiently  old-fashioned 
to  accept  even  the  poetry  of  Scripture  as  true.  Certainly,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  view  thus  presented  to  us  has  the  merit  of 
philosophical  consistency  which  is  wanting  to  the  theory  of  modem 
criticism.  A  miracle  is  a  definite  conceivable  operation.  The 
greater  the  need  of  the  people,  the  more  conceivable  does  the 
miraculous  intervention  become.  But  if  we  try  and  imagine  that 
througb  various  causes  the  desert  was  more  fruitful,  and  that  the 
^^  bread  froni  heaven'^  was  given  as  a  kind  of  condiment  and  occa- 
sional «tQfp-gap ;  the  purpose  seems  less  worthy  of  the  efibrt,  and 
the  eflfbrt  is  after  all  just  as  inconsistent  with  natural  causes  on  the 
smaller  scale  as  it  was  upon  the  larger.  If  people  wish  to  deny 
miracles,  let  them  plainly  say  so ;  but  this  beating  about  the  bush 
is  really  contemptible. 

And  again,  there  is  the  question, — ^What  was  the  manna  ?  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  is  not  usually  given  to  pay  much  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  is  evidently  drawn  to  the  local  fancy  about  the 
gum  of  the  tamarisk.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  tone  of  mind 
which  delights  to  fix  arbitrarily  upon  sites  for  events  of  which  no 
trace  could  possibly  be  left  to  catch  at  a  thing  like  this,  as  a  visible 
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indication  of  the  miracalous  dew;  but  in  an  author  like  Mr.  Stanley 
the  attempt  to  support  such  a  notion  is  really  only  an  example  of 
the  second  childhood  in  which  sceptical  criticism  dies  out. 

'^  The  <  tarfa,'  or  tamarisk,  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  history 
of  the  Exodus ;  yet  if  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  the 
Arabs  [!]  be  adopted,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  wandenngs 
by  the  '  manna'  which  distils  from  it  as  gum  arabic  from  the  acacia  l" 
—P.  22. 

'*  In  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Israelites  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  considering  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  present  manna 
with  that  described  in  the  Mosaic  history.  The  hypothesis  of  this 
identity,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  no  modern  fancy,  but  was  believed 
by  Josephus,  (Ant.  iii.  2,)  and  has  always  been  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
Church  in  its  representative  at  the  convent  of  S.  Catharine ;  and  por- 
tions of  it  have  been  by  them  deliberately  sold  as  such  to  pilgrims  and 
travellers  for  many  centuries.  It  must  be  acknowledged  with  all  de- 
ference to  so  ancient  a  tradition  that  the  only  arguments  in  its  favour 

are  the  name  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found So  far  as  the 

argument  against  its  identity  depends  on  its  insufficiency,  the  greater 
abundance  of  vegetation,  and  therefore  of  tarfa  trees,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  manna  found  in 
Kurdistan  and  Persia  far  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Mosaic 
account  and  also  is  asserted  by  the  Bedouins  and  others  to  fall  fresh 
from  heaven."— P.  28. 

Now  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  language  of 
Josephus  upon  the  matter  is  very  indefinite,  and  far  from  asserting 
the  natural  exudation  of  the  tamarisk  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient; 
The  proper  reference  is  Ant.  iii.  I,  6.  He  says,  ^'  so  Divine  and 
unaccountable  was  this  food ;  and  those  who  fed  thereof  felt  not 
the  want  of  other  things.  Even  to  the  present  day  also  all  that  dis- 
trict is  rained  upon  (Sf  rai)  as  at  that  time  Providence  out  of  favour  to 
Moses  sent  the  supply .''  He  therefore  represents  the  dew  of  thi^ 
country  as  a  memorial  of  the  special  miracle,  and  nothing  more. 
That  a  local  tradition  should  spring  up  about  it  is  only  an  instance 
of  what  is  found  everywhere.  Just  in  the  same  way  children  in 
England  often  go  '^palming''  on  Palm  Sunday,  collecting  the 
willow  blossom  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  owing  to  a  mere  coin- 
cidence  of  time  with  the  event  which  it  is  desired  to  commemorate, 
although  what  is  so  called  palm  is  of  course  quitd  a  different  thing 
from  the  palm  of  the  gospel  narrative.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  naturalizing  turn  draws  Mr.  Stanley  into  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  with  local  tradition  against  the  more  obvious  and  re- 
ceived explanation  of  the  miracle.  A  desire  somewhat  similar  to  find 
Eermanent  actual  indications  of  alleged  supernatural  interposition 
rings  him  into  a  certain  fellow  feelmg  for  another  author  whose 
authority  in  other  points  he  agrees  with  most  persons  in  setting 
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little  store  by.  We  allude  to  the  identificatioD  of  Haseroth  and 
Huder&h^  because  of  the  flight  of  cranes  seen  there  by  many 
travellers. 

*'  That  any  large  flights  of  birds  should  be  seen  in  those  parts  at  any 
rate  illustrates  the  Scripture  narrative.  But  if  a  recent  explanation^ 
of  the  difficult  passage  in  Numb.  xi.  31,  be  correct,  and  the  expression 
'two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,'  be  applied  not  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  mass  but  to  the  size  of  the  individual  birds,  the 
flight  of  cranes  such  as  we  saw  may  be  not  merely  an  illustration,  but 
an  instance,  of  the  incident  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  phenomenon  in  this  locality  may  serve  to  show  that 
fcbroth  Hattaavah  or  Hnder&h  were  not  far  dbtant." — P.  82. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  if  the  feathered  fowl  which  came  about 
the  Israelites  were  only  an  ordinary  incident  of  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  were^  that  the  Divine  Leader  was  playing  upon  their 
ignorance  in  leading  them  to  suppose  it  was  otherwise.  Such  a 
thought  is  inconsistent  with  any  imaginable  theory  of  inspiration. 

Having  noticed  Mr.  Stanley^s  views  about  the  manna  and  the 
quails^  we  must  allude  also  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  water.  He 
thus  describes  the  Rock  of  Moses. 

**  Unlike  as  this  isolated  fragment  is  to  the  image  usually  formed  of 
the  *  rock  in  Horeb,'  and  incompatible  as  its  situation  is  with  any  tena- 
ble theory  of  the  event  with  which  it  professes  to  be  connected,  yet  to 
uncultivated  minds  regardless  of  general  truth,  and  eager  for  minute 
coincidence,  it  was  most  natural  that  this  rock  should  have  suggested 
the  miracle  of  Moses.  There  is  every  reason  accordingly  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  oldest  legendary  locality  in  the  district.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  the 
rock  as  *  lying  beside  them,' — vapaKcifidprfv, — an  expression  naturally 
applicable  to  a  fragment  like  this,  but  hardly  to  a  cliff  in  the  mountain. 
The  situation  and  form  of  this  stone  would  also  have  accommodated 
itself  to  the  strange  Rabbinical  belief,  that  the  '  rock  followed'  them 
through  the  wilderness,  a  belief  groundless  enough  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  more  natural  if  any  Jewish  pilgrims  had  seen  or  heard  of 
this  detached  mass  by  the  mountain  side." — P.  47. 

This  is  scarcely  a  reverent  way  of  quoting  Scripture.  By  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Stanley's  notes  on  1  Cor.  x.  4,  it  appears  that  he 
looks  upon  the  "  strange  Rabbinical  belief'  as  having  slipped  from 
the  pen  of  S.  Paul  while  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  Christian 
Antitype. .  Perhaps  Mr.  Stanley  may  write  sermons  in  this  careless 
way.     Antiquated  notions  of  early  education  may  sometimes  crop 

1  '*  Mr.  Foster's  Voice  of  Sinai.  I  do  not  mean  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  his 
translation  or  the  applicability  of  his  remarks  to  the  especial  subject  of  vrhich  he  is 
there  speaking.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  withhold  this  slight  illustration  of  almost 
the  only  conclusion  in  that  work  which  received  any  confirmation  from  my 
obiervations." 
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up  in  his  phraseology  when  he  is  meaning  to  he  most  enlightened  ^ 
and  philosophical  in  his  argument,  but  we  hardly  think  that  such 
a  lapsus  lingwE  would  have  occurred  while  S.  Paul  was  dictating 
the  solemn  records  of  the  faith.  Whatever  be  the  proper  meaning 
of  his  words  we  are  quite  sure  that  S.  Paul  did  not  adopt  Rabbi- 
nical phrases  without  knowing  what  he  was  about. 

S.  Paul,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley,  seems  to  have  used  the  tra- 
ditions of  Gamaliel  as  his  "handbook  to  Sinai/'  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Arab  tribes  (after  the  approved  custom  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  as  an  appendix  of  illustration  to  his  Old  Testament 
studies. 

"  *  I  went  into  Arabia,'  says  S.  Paul,  in  describing  his  conversion  to 
the  Galatians.  It  is  useless  to  speculate,  yet  iivhen  in  a  later  chapter  of 
the  same  Epistle  the  words  fall  on  our  ears,  '  this  Hagar  is  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia,'  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  thought,  that  he  too  may 
have  stood  upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips  the  often 
repeated  *  Hagar,'— *  rock,' — suggesting  the  double  meaning  to  which 
that  text  alludes."— P.  50. 

But  which  of  the  barren  peaks  of  the  desert  really  is  Sinai  7  Mr. 
Stanley,  whose  language  makes  the  conformation  of  the  country 
very  clear,  identifies  it  probably  with  R&s  Sas&feh. 

"  No  one  who  has  approached  the  Ras  Sasafeh  through  that  noble  plain 
(the  W.  er  Eaheh)  or  who  has  looked  down  upon  the  plain  from  that 
majestic  height,  will  willingly  part  with  the  belief  that  these  are  the  two 
essential  features  of  the  view  of  the  Israelite  Camp.  That  such  a  plain 
should  exist  at  all  in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence 
with  the  sacred  narrative  as  to  furnish  a  strong  internal  argument  not 
merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  having  been 
described  by  an  eyewitness.  The  awful  and  lengthened  approach  as  to 
some  natural  sanctuary  would  have  been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the 
coming  scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
exactly  answer  to  the  *  bounds'  which  were  to  keep  the  people  off  from 
'*  touching  the  Mount.'  The  plain  itself  is  not  broken  and  uneven,  and 
narrowly  shut  in  like  almost  all  others  in  the  range,  but  presents  a  long 
retiring  sweep,  against  which  the  people  could  '  remove  and  stand  afar 
off.'  The  cliff  rising  like  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion and  visible  against  the  sky  in  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  end  of 
the  whole  plain  is  the  very  image  of  the  *  mount  that  might  be  touched,' 
and  from  which  the  voice  of  God  might  be  heard  far  and  wide  over  the 
stillness  of  the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point  to  its  utmost  extent 
by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous  valleys.  Here  beyond  all  other 
points  of  the  peninsula  is  the  adytum,  withdrawn  as  if  in  the  '  end  of 
the  world'  from  all  the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things.  .  .  ^  .  But 
there  are  two  other  points  which  meet  here  and  nowhere  else.  First, 
Moses  is  described  as  descending  the  mountain  without  seeing  the 
people ;  the  shout  strikes  the  ear  of  his  companion  before  they  ascertain 
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the  cause ;  the  view  barsts  upon  him  s6ddenly  as  he  draws  nigh  to  the 
eamp,  and  he  throws  down  the  tables  and  dashes  them  in  pieces  beneath 
the  Mount.  Such  a  combination  might  occur  in  the  W.  er  Baheh. 
Any  one  coming  down  from  one  of  the  secluded  farms  behind  R&s 
Saa&feh  through  the  oblique  gullies  which  flank  it  in  the  north  and 
south,  would  hear  the  sounds  borne  through  the  silence  from  the  plain, 
but  would  not  see  the  plain  itself  till  he  emerged  from  the  W.  ad  Deir, 
or  the  W.  Leja ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  would  be  immediately  under 
the  precipitous  clifiP  of  Sasdfeh.  Further,  we  are  told  that  Moses 
strewed  the  powder  of  the  fragments  of  the  idol  on  the  *  waters'  of  the 
*  brook  that  came  down  out  of  the  Mount.'  This  would  be  perfectlj 
possible  in  the  W.  er  Raheh,  into  which  issues  the  brook  of  the  W. 
Leja  descending  it  is  true  from  Mount  Catherine,  but  still  in  sufficiently 
close  connection  with  the  Gebel  Mousa  to  justify  the  expression  '  coming 
down  out  of  the  Mount.'  "—Pp.  43,  44. 

Mr.  Stanley  thus  identifies  Sinai  with  R&s  Sas&feh,  Hazeroth 
with  Huder&h;  and  he  has  an  interesting  account  of  Petra,  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  is  the  ancient  Kadesh.  From  this  we 
should  like  to  make  some  extracts,  but  from  Sinai  we  must  pass  on 
to  Jerusalem.     Our  Author  speaks  of 

"  The  difiPerence  (which  is  often  confounded)  between  the  local  super- 
stition of  touching  and  handling,  of  making  topography  a  matter  or  re- 
ligion—and  that  reasonable  and  religious  instinct  which  leads  us  to 
investigate  the  natural  features  of  historical  scenes,  sacred  or  secular,  as 
t>ne  of  the  best  helps  to  judging  of  the  events  of  which  they  were  the 
stage."— P.  468. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  knowledge  of  locality  does  help  us  to  judge  of 
events  strictly  historical,  when  nations  are  the  actors,  such  as  battles 
and  points  of  commerce.  With  biographical  details  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  little  helped  by  accurate  topography.  The  general  aspect 
of  nature  tends  to  form  the  individual  mind,  but  we  cannot  say  for 
certain  that  any  particular  stage  was  necessary  for  any  given  ac- 
tion. We  think  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  here  decidedly  at  fault.  Al- 
though his  illustrations  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  for  instance,  are 
extremely  feasible  and  apposite,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it 
was  necessary  that  those  illustrations  should  always  be  in  sight  at 
the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken.  It  was  sufficient  that  they 
were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  speaker  and  of  his  audience.  It 
is  also  important  to  remember  that  allusions  to  nature  are  not  in 
our  Lobd's  case  properly  suggestions  to  His  own  mind,  but  rather 
a  form  of  language  which  He  knew  the  minds  of  His  hearers  were 
capable  of  appreciating.  It  was  not  so  much  that  His  own  mind 
entered  into  them  because  He  was  perfect  man  (although  this  was 
4rue)  but  that  He  knew  what  was  in  man. 

These  are  not  then  really  an  argument  for  His  Perfect  Humanity 
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except  as  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  it.  Nor  do  they  show ''  the 
simplicity''  of  Christian  doctrine  if  by  this  be  meant  that  Christian 
doctrine  is  in  itself  simple,  but  they  show  how  God  uses  the  weak- 
ness of  the  world  for  the  manifestation  of  His  strength,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  world  for  the  manifestation  of  His  unsearchable 
wisdom.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord's  language  does  show  that 
Christian  truth  and  moral  distinctions  are  as  definite  as  the  paost 
palpable  material  objects.  The  good  and  bad  in  the  eye  of  God— 
those  who  abide  in  Christ  and  those  who  walk  after  the  way*  of  the 
world,  are  two  classes  between  which  it  might  seem  to  man  that  the 
gradations  were  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  gulf  indefinitely 
small,  but  we  are  taught  that  they  are  as  essentially  distinct,  as 
''  the  white  sheep  and  the  black  goats  of  the  flocks  in  Judaea.'^  For 
these  reasons  we  object  strongly  to  the  following  remarks  upon  our 
Lord's  method  of  teaching. 

"  lY.  Two  or  three  obrious  conclusioas  are  forced  upon  us  by  this 
generid  view  of  the  Parables  and  Discourses. 

**  First,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  the  teaching  was  suggested  by  the 
objects  immediately  present — ^if  the  character  of  the  Parables  thus  co- 
incides with  the  notices  of  the  localities  where  they  occur, — it  is  a  proof 
incontestable  and  within  small  compass,  that  even  that  revelation  which 
was  most  unlike  all  others  in  its  freedom  from  outward  circumstance 
was  yet  circumscribed,  or  (if  we  prefer  so  to  state  it)  assisted  by  the 
objects  within  the  range  of  the  speaker's  vision.  It  is  an  argument 
such  as  in  Che  days  of  subtle  theological  speculation  might  have  been 
justly  and  forcibly  used  for  what  is  termed  the  Perfect  Humanity  of 
Christ.  It  is  an  argument  which  in  our  own  time  may  be  more  prac* 
tically  used  to  show  the  simplicity  and  reality  of  a  teaching  which  took 
its  stand  in  the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds,  still  seen  and  heard  in  the 
same  land  where  that  teaching  was  delivered.  And  if  it  was  thus  sug- 
gested by  outward  existing  images,  it  must  also  by  those  images  bQ 
judged  and  explained.  We  are  apt  sometimes  to  carry  out  into  an  in- 
finite series  of  moral  and  theological  conclusions  the  truths  which  are 
stated  under  these  material  forms.  It  might  perhaps  serve  both  to  re- 
strain us  from  precipitate  inferences,  and  also  to  relieve  us  from  some 
difficulties  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  the  distinctness  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  physical  objects  cannot  be  transferred  bodily  to  the  monu 
world.  When,  for  example,  we  look  on  the  track  of  the  road,  on  the 
protruding  rocks,  on  the  thorny  thickets,  on  the  deep  mould  of  the  corn- 
fields of  Gennesareth,  or  again,  oil  the  white  sheep  and  the  black  goats 
of  the  flocks  in  Judsea,  we  ought  to  feel  that  the  division  of  mankind 
into  various  classes  when  represented  under  those  figures  necessarily  as-^ 
sumes  a  definiteness  of  separation  which  cannot  be  applied  without  mo- 
dification to  the  complexities  of  the  actual  world." — r.  423,  424. 

'  Again;  we  are  not  to  think  that  His  language  omitted  the 
grander  features  of  nature  because  fTt^  mind  was  insensible  to  them. 
As  man  He  must  have  been  cognizant  of  the  beauty  of  those  ob- 
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jeets  which,  as  God,  He  created  in  order  to  gratify  the  human  sense 
of  natuf^'s  beauty.  If  He  failed  to  notice  them,  it  was  because  of 
His  own  Divinity.  It  is  not  the  mighty  things  of  earth  that  God 
has  chosen.  We,  puny  men,  wonder  at  the  glory  of  earth  because 
it  is  greater  than  ourselves.  When  our  Lord  was  upon  earth 
things  great  and  small  were  equally  inferior  to  Himself,  His  mind 
felt  satisfaction  and  refreshment  in  nothing  but  doing  the  Will  of 
Him  Who  sent  Him,  He  too  could  see  the  glory  which  really  lay 
concealed  in  things  most  trifling  when  regarded  as  indications  of 
their  Creator's  Will.  He  deUghted  then  to  make  little  things 
great  as  the  vehicles  of  His  revelation,  rather  than  to  peril  the  dig- 
nity and  universal  application  of  that  revealed  truth  by  the  glitter 
and  circumscribed  radiation  of  more  stately  imagery.  Away  then 
with  any  fancy  about  philosophical  absence  of  mind  I  We  may  be 
sure  that  His  mind  measured  the  value  of  all  His  own  creatures^ 
according  to  their  real  worth.  A  poor  man  in  a  rich  man's  house 
tells  with  wonder  of  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  stately  equipage ;  but 
the  Lord' of  the  mansion  brings  out  to  his  poor  guests  the  food 
which  they  require  in  such  vessels  as  is  fitting.  He  seeks  not  to 
ipake  them  wonder  at  his  stateliness,  but  to  satisfy  them  according 
to  their  needs.  The  following  observations  appear  to  us  exactly 
to  miss  of  realizing  this  Divine  Lordship  of  the  personality  of 
Christ  which  lifted  Him  out  of  the  sphere  of  merely  human  poetry 
although  He  was  so  infinitely  more  alive  than  anyone  else  could 
be  to  the  poetical  aspect  of  His  own  Creation. 

**2 Bat  another  and  a  higher  thought  strikes  us  when  we 

consider  what  were  the  especial  objects  which  thus,  if  we  may  so  say, 
gave  a  coleur  Co  the  thoughts  and.  expressions  of  Him  who  spake  as 
uever  man  spake.  Though  characteristic,  not  only  of  the  country,  bat 
of  the  particular  spot^  of  country  where  the  payables  and  discourses 
were  uttered ;  they  are  yet  so  common  and  obvious  that  but  for  these 
sacred  allusions  one  would  pass  them  by  without  notice.  The  grander 
features  of  the  scenery,  the  mountains,  the  forests,  the  striking  points 
of  Oriental  veeetation ;  palm,  and  cedar,  and  terebinth,  the  images  in 
short' which  fill  the  pages  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  of  the  Older 
DispensiLtion,  have  no  place  in  the  Gospel  discourses.  He  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the  heights  above 
Nazareth.  Hermon  and  Tabor  must  have  beed  constantly  before  Him 
in  His  later  wanderings.  The  Pisgah  view  must  have  been  His  from  the 
Persean  hills.  Yet  none  of  these  came  within  the  circle  of  His  teach- 
ing. As  ti  raieral  rule,  every  image,  every  emotion  is  drawn  from  the 
humbler  and  plainer  figures  of  everyday  life  and  observation — vineyards 
and  cornfields,  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  travellers  and  fishermen. 

"And  if  the  beauty  of  nature  attract  His  notice,  it  is  still  of  the 
same  simple  and  general  kind — the  burst  of  the  radiance  of  an  eastern 
sun — the  living  instinct  and  movements  of  the  careless  birds  over  His 
head — the  gay  colours  of  the  carpet  of  flowers  under  His  feet.    It  were 
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vain  to  ask  the  precise  cause  of  these  omissions  and  selections.  Per-'* 
haps  there  may  he  found  some  answer  in  the  analogies,  partial^as  they 
are,  of  the  absorption  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers  and  the 
noblest  of  mediaeval  saints ;  which  made  Socrates  delight  in  the  city 
rather  than  in  the  country ;  which  made  S.  Bernard,  on  the  shores  of 
Geneva,  unconscious  of  the  magnificence  of  the  lake  and  mountains 
round  him.  But  rather  perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  was  the  same  hum- 
ble and  matter-of-fact,  yet  at  the  same  time,  universal  spirit  which  cha- 
racterized the  whole  course  of  His  life  on  earth,  and  has  formed  the 
main  outlines  of  His  religion  since  ....  What  has  been  often  said  of 
the  two  Sacraments  is  in  fact  but  one  instance  of  what  applies  to  His 
whole  ministry.  Taken  from  the  common  usages  of  Eastern  life,  ablution 
and  the  social  meal ;  from  the  common  elements  of  nature,  water,  bread, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  there  is  hardly  a  country  where  they  are  not 
easily  accessible  and  intelligible.  A  groundwork  of  historical  and  geo* 
graphical  fact  with  a  wide  applicability  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  age  or  country ;  a  religion  rising  in  the  east,  yet  finding  its  highest 
development  and  Mfilment  in  the  west;  a  character  and  teaching, 
human,  Hebrew,  Sjrrian,  in  its  outward  form  and  colour,  but  in  its 
inward  spirit  and  characteristics,  universal  and  Divine — such  are  the 
eeneral  conclusions,  discernible  doubtless  from  any  careful  study  of  the 
Grospels,  but  impressed  with  peculiar  foi'ce  on  the  observant  traveller 
by  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Land. ''—Pp.  424 — 426. 

For  reasons  akin  to  the  intimations  we  have  given,  Mr.  Stanley 
appears- to  us  to  come  far  short  of  illustrating  our  I^ord's  life  and 
sentiments.  The  outward  scenery  does  not  help  us  at  all  ade- 
quately to  ^' judge  of  the  events"  of  His  life,  because  His  Person 
is  infinitely  above  all  outward  circumstance.  It  is  therefore  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  localizing  his  actions  according  to  our  own  pre- 
conceptions of  dramatic  propriety.  We  cannot  tell  where  this  or 
that  event  "  must"  have  happened.  Let  us  now  consider  the  fol- 
lowing rationale  of  our  Lord's  weeping  over  Jerusalem.  The  first 
shout  of  the  multitude  as  the  city  of  David  had  come  into  sight  is 
supposed  to  be  over. 

^'  Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight  de- 
clivity, and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind  the  in- 
tervening ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments  and  the  path  mounts  again, 
it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rocks,  and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view.  As  now  the  dome  of  the 
Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  from  the  earth  before  the  traveller 
stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen  the  temple  tower ;  as  now 
the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary,  so  then  must  have 
spread  the  temple  courts  ;  as  now  the  gray  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so 
then  the  magnificent  city  with  its  background — long  since  vanished 
away— of  gardens  and  suburbs  dn  the  western  plateau  behind.  Imme- 
diately below  was  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  here  seen  in  itsjgreatest 
depth  as  it  joins  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  thus  giving  full  e£fect  to  the 
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great  peculiarity  of  Jerusalem,  seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — ^its  situ- 
ation as  of  a  city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  that  this  rise  and  turn  of  the  road — ^this  rocky  lecl^ — was  the 
exact  point  where  the  multitude  paused  again,  and  He,  '  when  He  be- 
held the  city,  wept  over  it.'  Nowhere  else  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
there  a  view  like  this.  By  the  two  other  approaches  above  mentioned, 
over  the  summit,  and  over  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  the  city 
reveals  itself  gradually ;  there  is  no  partial  glimpse  like  that  which  has 
been  just  described,  as  agreeing  so  well  with  the  first  outbreak  of  po- 
pular acclamation,  still  less  is  there  any  point  where  as  here,  the  city 
and  temple  would  suddenly  burst  into  riew,  producing  the  mtdden  and 
affecting  impression  described  in  the  Gospel  narrative." — P.  190. 

It  seems  to  us  very  hazardous  to  begin  inquiring  what  was  likely 
to  produce  any  given  effect  upon  our  Loan's  mind,  ^ince  He, 
besides  having  the  passivity  and  receptivity  of  us  men,  walked  alway 
in  the  present  power  of  omniscient  Gk>ahead,  we  cannot  tell  how 
''suggestions''  presented  themselves  to  Him.  The  Qospel  nar- 
rative does  not  tell  us  that  the  impression  was  a  sudden  one.  A 
writer  who  could  dare  to  dramatize  such  an  incident  might  deli- 
neate with  quite  as  much  likelihood  the  fixed  gaze  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  as  street  after  street  met  His  view — ^how  this  housetop  and 
that  gateway  called  up  before  His  remembrance  varied  scenes  of 
controversy  with  His  unbelieving  people — the  reminiscences  of 
years  of  struggle  springing  up  before  Him  one  by  one,  until  at 
length,  as  He  looked  around  and  knew  that  those  shouts  of  praise 
which  had  just  filled  the  air,  would,  in  a  few  days'  changes,  die  out 
upon  the  distant  hill  in  sneers  and  execrations,  He  then  let  the 
sudden  storm  of  sorrow  burst  from  His  strong  enduring  heart,  and 
the  gathered  tears  of  a  life-long  suffering  were  allowed  to  fsJil  in 
that  copious  stream  upon  the  mount  which  should  so  soon  be 
watered  with  His  Blood. 

The  thoughts  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  altogether  so  entirely  be- 
yond our  thoughts,  and  capable  of  being  approached  from  so  many 
sides,  that  we  think  it  very  painful  to  see  the  self-satisfied  criticism 
which  can  determine  how  they  must  have  arisen,  and  where.  But 
perhaps  this  presumptuous  over-confidence  finds  its  climax  in 
settling  what  place  was  a  likely  and  suitable  spot  for  the  Ascen- 
sion. We  are  surprised  at  Mr.  Stanley's  affected,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  real,  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  words  of 
S.  Luke  are  harmonized,  an  explanation  which  of  course  would 
meet  the  traditional  site  of  the  Ascension,  but  really  we  cannot 
tell  why  "publicity"  for  such  an  event  should  be  "offensive;" 
nor  can  we  tell  what  entourage  of  hills  would  be  appropriate.  The 
scene  is  altogether  so  entirely  beyond  what  man  can  conceive,  that 
we  sympathize  much  rather  with  the  reverential  spirit  which  is 
willing  to  adore  so  sublime  a  mystery  with  unquestioning  faith 
where  ages  past  haye  worshipped  before  us.     This  we  conceive  to 
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bid  the  esflfential  element  of ''  T%e  Holy  Places/'  tbat  While  they  are 
^t  least  sufficiently  near  the  aCtatal  lolialities  to  be  possiUy  identical^ 
thby  tie  6tir  tbdiights  to  th^  eVents  which  they  commemorate  with 
the  strong  cord  of  the  sympathies  of  the  worship  of  silccessive 
generations  who  there  have  contemplated  ad  in  a  neavenly  trance 
the  marvels  of  redemption.  Mr.  Stanley  is  not  void  of  perception 
of  this  vast  power  of  traditional  homage.  We  confess  that  it  is 
to  us  a  much  more  helpful  meatis  of  approaching  the  facts  of  the 
incarnation  than  any  which  can  be  supplied  by  geographical  sur- 
Vqr.  But  ere  we  taJce  leave  of  Mr.  Stanley  we  wiU  quote  the 
paragraph  With  whieh  his  voluibe  dosel^. 

'*  These  '  Holy  Places'  have  indeed  a  history  of  their  own,  which 
whatever  be  their  on^tk  must  always  give  them  k  position  amongst  the 
celebrated  spots  which  have  influencea  tbe  fortunes  of  the  globe.  The 
convent  of  Bethlehem  can  never  lose  the  associations  of  Jerome,  nor 
carr  the  Chui'ch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ever  cease  to  be  bound  up  with 
thi6  redoilections  of  the  Chisades,  6)t  with  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
thousilttds  of  ^ilgfrims,  which  of  themselves  Amidst  whateve)*  fanaticism 
^tid  i^iohincfe  almost  donseet«t6tfae  wall^  Withiu  Which  thejrftre  offered. 
But  vtke%t  retniniscences,  atfd  the  instruction  whieh  iliey  cbtov^y^  bea^ 
the  same  reiiatiDti  to  those  awakened  by  the  original  and  st^i  living 
geogri^y  of  Palestine,  as  the  later  course  of  ecclesiastical  history  bears 
to  its  Divine  source.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  this,  as  in 
other  aspects,  is  a  type  of  the  history  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the 
contrast  thus  sXiggested  is  more  consoling  than  melancholy.  Alike  in 
sacred  topography  and  in  sacred  history  there  is  a  wide  and  free  atmos- 
phere of  truth  above,  a  firm  ground  of  reality  beneath,  which  no  doubts, 
bohttoVersies,  or  scandals  concerning  this  or  that  particular  spot,  this 
'or  that  particnlar  opinion  6r  sect,  can  affect  or  disturb.  The  Churches 
W  the  Holy  Septilchre  or  of  thte  Holy  House  may  be  closed  against  ui, 
fiat  we  have  still  the  Moiknt  of  Olives  and  the  Sea  of  Oaltlee ;  the  sky, 
the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  fields  which  suggested  the  Parables^-^the 
holy  IeuSb  which  cannot  be  moved,  but  stand  last  for  ever." 
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I%e  Oi^briand  Cambridge  Magazine.    Coiidiiete4  bjf  Mt^btM  of 
the  two  Univer^ties.    No.  III.     Londcin :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

\w  9  qo^tion  b^  f^ked  c^  any  one,  wbo  ia  ia  a  poaiticm  to  jttdgi^ 
^i»:9iiiii)g  the  tone  nod  t^mpcir  of  thQ  youog  men  ia  tbk  eoontvy 
who  ^joy  the  adYimt^ges  of  a  good  edu^sfitioiiy  the  anawer  wUl  in 
moat  instaqoe^  be  aomethiog  Q(f  thia  aort^— rthftt  there  appeata  to  h# 
moeh  good  feelings  an  incr^sing  freedom  from  mere  boyiah  eaoa? 
pades^  great  conscientiousneas  and  wish  to  do  rights  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  melancholy  absence  of  definite  reliffUme  prindph, 
I^or  18  the  agreement  of  eompetent  observers  limited  to  the  fact, 
therc^  ia  likewiae  a  tolerable  oonemem  of  opiniona  toaching  the 
qauae,  The  young  men  of  the  day  are  well  aimre  that  of  tboaa 
who  haye  made  theology  a  ape^ial  ^tudy^  a  large  number  have 
pitimately  heopma  Soman  Catholiqa,  and  perh^pa  an  eqnal  number 
the  adherents  of  what  ia  ealled  Gemianiam.  Naturally  ahrinking 
from  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  entremets  they  are  up  willing  to 
inquire  deeply  into  a  province  of  thought  which  might  l^  found  to 
lead  to  such  conclusions.  Religion  ia  consequently  put  in  abeyance. 
Other  subjects  of  contemplation  ar^  at  hapd ;  there  ia  the  arwa  of 
politics,  of  late  made  more  interesting  by  the  war  with  Russia  j 
there  are  the  attractipna  of  the  poets  and  novelists  of  the  day,  Ten- 
nyson and  Longfellow,  Dickens  and  Thackeray*  If  distinetly 
religioua  writers  a|fe  admitted  at  all,  they  must  be  mcMre  qr  lesa 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  Broad  Gburcb  school,  sunh 
fts^  Mr.  JiLingsley  or  Mr.  Maurioa. 

That  such  a  atate  of  things  ofera  »  saddening  find  disheartening 
prospeet  will  be  admitted  by  all  aerioua  persona.  It  ia  indeed  pos^ 
fible  that,  to  aomo  exteqt,  the  aloud  may  paas  away  under  the 
healthy  influeuoe  of  aotuslj  practical  life.  Interoourae  wilh  th« 
world*  buaineas,  the  care  of  property,  domestic  affisetions  and 
anxieties,  loftier  and  more  unselfish  duties  in  Ghureh  and  State 
may  be  permitted  to  dispell  iu  part  at  least,  the  base  of  dreamit 
neaa  and  unre^ity  which  so  often  aurrounds  the  latter  days  qf 
nonage,  and  bring  about  a  keener  sense  of  the  need  of  guiding 
principles.  But  these  hopes,  though  oft^  realised,  must  be  h\% 
to  be  precarious  and  uncertain.  Even  where  they  prove  to  be  well-r 
founded,  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  the  impreas  of  those  yeara  may 
be  a  hard  and  perilous  one.  Often  will  the  victim  oS  past  irreligion^ 
often  probably  will  those  around  him  have  cause  to  call  to  mind  the 
proverbial  Soratian  diotum,'-r 

**  Qae  semci  est  imbata  reo^ns,  servabit  edorem 
TMtodwu»' 
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even  supposing  (and  it  is  a  bold  supposition)  that  there  has  been 
no  fall  into  overt  acts  of  grievous  sin. 

It  must  require  a  multitude  of  influences^  direct  and  indirect,  to 
thwart  effectually  the  strong  current  of  sentiment  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  Perhaps  the  highest  and  most  potent  of  such  in- 
fluences is  the  sight  of  consistent  religious  practice  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers,  especially  where  such  practice  is  free  from 
moroseness,  and  connected  with  a  disposition  to  make  reasonable 
allowances  for  the  more  venial  faults  of  the  young.  Those  whose 
early  years  are  thus  favoured  have  indeed  a  more  serious  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  if  they  join  the  throng  of  the  sceptical 
and  indifferent.  But  there  may  be  some  who  neither  at  home  nor 
abroad  in  statu  pupillari,  can  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  this  ines- 
timable advantage.  Even  they,  however,  if  they  will  but  look 
around  them  with  a  real  desire  to  discover  such  objects  of  imita^ 
tion,  can  hardly  fail  in  their  research.  And  any  one  good  principle 
which  has  once  been  instilled  into  the  mind,  and  preserved  amidst 
the  general  decay  of  religion,  such  as  reverence  for  holiness  and 
holy  things,  conviction  of  the  existence  of  human  goodness  and 
saintliness,  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  respect  for  God^s  word^ 
or  the  like,  may  become  the  nucleus  of  numberless  other  good  gifts 
whenever  the  "  wandering  heart  and  will'^  be  startled  in  its  career 
by  some  sudden  shock,  or  be  guided  gently  homeward  by  renewed 
impulses  of  piety. 

Amidst  the  existence  of  such  alarming  spiritual  dangers  impend- 
ing over  the  rising  intellect  of  the  day,  it  may  appear  both  trifling 
and  presumptuous  to  offer  any  considerations,  short  of  the  very 
highest,  as  being  in  any  way  calculated  to  arrest  the  evil.  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  as  "  a  verse  may  find  him,  who  a  sermon 
flies,^^  so  lower  aspects  of  a  case  may  sometimes  attract  the  glance 
which  at  present  will  not  raise  itself  to  loftier  ones.  And  although 
there  may  be  real  presumption  in  offering  advice,  when  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done  implies  a  lofty  consciousness  of  superiority  in 
wisdom  and  excellence,  that  fault,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
hastily  ascribed  to  those  who  pretend  not  to  have  attained  to  that 
serene  Lucretian  height  whence  they  may  benignantly  look  down 
upon  the  erring  stragglers  who  are  vainly  seeking  for  the  true 
path ;  but  simply  to  be  sounding  a  note  of  recall  to  first  principles 
which  seem,  amidst  intellectual  temptations,  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten and  overlaid. 

'  A  leading  form  of  the  danger  appears  to  lie  in  the  acceptance 
pur  et  simple,  as  our  neighbours  call  it,  of  the  teaching  of  th« 
imaginative  writers  of  the  day.  This  is  not  indeed  a  positively  new 
evil,  the  young  have  always  had  their  literary  heroes,  on  whose 
genius  they  have  gazed  with  a  perilous  and  unreasoning  admiration. 
Nor  indeed  do  we  doubt  but  that  if  a  balance  were  struck  between 
the  favourites  of  the  nineteenth,  century  in  England^  and  those  of 
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an  eiarlier  date,  it  would  in  very  many  lespeeta  be  in  favour  of  our 
.own  age.  The  dramatists  of  the  Caroline  era,  the  wits  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  school  of  Byron  and  Moore  can  hardly  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  proofs  of  national  deterioration.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  popular  writers  have  in  former 
generations  been  so  distinctly  recognised  as  teachers,  or  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  upon  the  young  and  thoughtful  members  of 
society. 

Two  points,  then,  here  arrest  the  attention ;  there  is,  firstly,  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  constant  light  reading,  and' 
secondly  the  character  of  the  particular  objects  of  popular  idolatry 
in  our  own  day.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  upon  the 
former  point,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  has 
been  often  urged  with  truth  concerning  it.  Such  reading,  if  ad- 
mitted to  become  the  staple  of  a  man's  book  lore,  must  needs  be  to 
the  mind  what  a  diet  of  mere  confectionery  would  be  to  the  body. 
In  both  cases  there  results  an  indisposition,  and  finally  an  inability 
to  digest  more  solid  nourishment.  Other  works,  as  for  instance, 
on  history  and  philosophy,  are  expected  to  adapt  themselves  to  this 
light  and  facile  standard.  The  less  necessity  for  reflection  the 
better.  And  thus  principles  (if  indeed  they  deserve  the  name)  are 
imbibed  in  a  passive  otiose  way.  The  injury  thus  rendered  to  in- 
tellectual growth  has  been  frequently  lamented  by  those  concerned 
with  philosophy  or  the  education  of  youth,  as  a  Coleridge  or  an 
Arnold.  No  less  forcibly  have  moralists  and  divines  pointed  out 
its  danger  to  the  heart.  For,  as  they  justly  remark,  while  our 
active  principles  of  benevolence  strengthen  with  each  exercise,  our 
passive  faculties  of  love,  indignation  at  evil,  sympathy  with  mis- 
fortune, and  the  like,  if  not  made  to  issue  in  definite  acts,  become 
blunted  and  enfeebled.  And  by  the  habitual  reading  of  works  of 
fiction,  which  arouse  such  sentiments,  but  afford  no  opportunity 
for  practice,  such  a  result  must  be  almost  infallibly  arrived  at. 

We  are  thus  far  assuming  the  trustworthiness  of  our  novelists, 
the  correctness,  in  the  main,  of  their  views  of  life.  We  are  as- 
suming that  they  direct  us  rightly,  and  teach  the  love  of  what  is 
truly  loveable,  the  hate  of  things  deserving  hatred.  But  if  this  be 
far  from  a  fair  statement  of  the  case ;  if  their  views  of  human  life 
be  often  partial  and  one-sided,  if  they  point  out  all  that  is  mean 
and  nothing  that  is  great,  in  matters  that  partake  of  both  elements ; 
if  the  very  existence  of  goodness  be  disbelieved  in,  or  else  repre- 
sented as  the  mere  growth  of  unregenerate  human  nature, — how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  in  such  cases  that  along  with  our  lighter 
reading  be  combined  some  works  of  sound  and  definite  teaching, 
which  may  act  as  a  corrective  and  a  standard  of  reference. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  are  not  advancing  anything  which  can 
be  fairly  considered  peculiar,  or  confined  to  the  holders  of  those 
distinctive  Church  principles,  which  it  is  one  especial  object  of  this 
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MaguiiM  to  pramilgito.  It  it  no  iDOie  ihm  ougkt  to  he  tdmittdl 
by  OTerj  man  prafetamg  to  be  m  Ghristian.  Betigian  thottl^  be  to 
U9  aa  a  oolooved  glaaa  through  whieh  ve  view  thiaga  tisted  with  m 
special  hue.  ^^I  never  wanted  artidea/^  writes  Dr.  Amold,  ^^oi| 
religions  subjects  half  so  much  aa  article  on  common  subjects 
written  with  a  deeidedly  Christian  tone/^  And  again,  in  another 
passage,  recently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Lord  John  fiuasett 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  '*  if  you  once  get  off  from  the  purely 
natural  ground  of  physical  science.  Philology  and  p^re  Loigio,  the 
inoment,  in  short,  in  which  you  enter  upon  any  moral  subjects, 
whether  Moral  Philosophy  or  History,  you  must  be  either  Chris* 
tian  or  Antichriatian,  for  you  touch  upon  the  ground  of  Cbrisn 
tianity,  and  you  must  either  take  it  as  your  standiurd  of  moral 
judgment,  or  you  must  renounce  it,  and  either  follow  another 
standard,  or  hare  no  standard  at  b\\"  Apd  once  more,  **  There  ia 
something  to  me  almost  awful,^^  he  used  to  say,  speaking  of  Lord 
Byron's  Cain,  ''in  meeting  suddenly  in  the  works  of  such  a  man, 
so  great  and  solemn  a  truth  as  is  expressed  in  that  speech  of  Lu- 
cifer, '  He  who  bows  not  to  God  bath  bowed  to  me/  " 

Let  us  try  to  regard  in  this  light,  for  a  few  momenta,  our  two 
most  popular  novelists,  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Far  be  it  from  ua 
to  overlook  their  many  claims  to  admiration,  the  account  of  good 
feeling,  of  legitimate  hnmour,  of  beauty  of  description,  which  the 
writings  of  both  contain.  But  what  are  their  respective  views  of 
human  nature  7  There  are  surely  very  definite  truths  concerning 
that  nature,  on  which  all  churches  are  agreed.  That  it  is  corrupt 
and  deranged  in  organization,  though  possessing  nothing  substan*. 
tively  evil ;  that  although  brought  low  through  the  fall  of  the  first 
Adam,  it  is  capable  of  being  infinitely  raised  by  Divine  grace  won 
for  it  through  the  Second  Adam )  and  that  the  mass  even  of  Chris- 
tians, being  neither  saints  nor  yet  utter  reprobates,  act  from  sadly 
mixed  motives,  and  consequently  with  great  inconsistency :  all  this 
would,  we  imagine,  be  assaited  by  any  who  adopted  the  principles 
just  quoted  from  Dr.  Arnold.  Now  in  his  earlier  works  of  note; 
as  for  instance,  "  Vanity  Fair/^  Mr.  Thackeray  attributed  almost 
every  act  and  thought  of  the  characters  whom  he  pourtrayed  to 
none  but  the  basest  and  worst  of  motives.  A  young  man  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  life  with  the  notions  derived  from  such  a  teacher 
would  be  bound  to  imagine  that  the  brother  profesdonal  who 
should  do  an  act  of  civility,  the  senior  who  should  kindly  aid  and 
patronize,  the  junior  who  looked  np  to  him  with  fond  admiration, 
were  each  and  all  concealing  in  the  back  ground  some. plan  of  adf* 
interested  aggrandisement  at  his  expense.  The  world  is  bad 
enough,  its  votaries  but  too  frequently  begin  with  denying  the 
corruption  of  our  common  nature,  and  end  by  this  alnuMpt  utter 
disbelief  in  the  very  existence  of  hanmi  virtue  and  saneti^.  The 
world  is  bad  enone^i  all  the  vices  apd  Qtcannesaea  desei^ied  by 
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Mn  Tbttckeray  really  bav«  their  place  in  it,  but  there  tt^  likewiae 
bright  spots  to  relieve  their  blackness.  A  World  aoch  as  that  re* 
pf esenteid  in  Vanity  Faity  where  wickedness  alone  is  brilliant,  and 
goodness  always  allied  with  stupidity,  would  indeed  be  wholly 
wretched  sand  intolerable.  But  God's  world  is,  after  all,  not  this ; 
despite  its  rebellion  against  His  holy  laws. 

Then  again,  how  one-sided  are  this  writer's  earlier  expositions  of 
basenefts.  Take  hie  famous  ''  Book  of  Snobs.''  Doubtless  it  may 
be  nb  bad  lesson  ibr  each  to  try  and  find  himself  therein.  We  are 
•11  tempts  (to  adopt  his  clever  definiti(»i  of  snobbism)  '^  to  admire 
mean  things  meanly."  Bat  let  ^ot  the  reader  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
book  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  elements  of  nobleness  exist 
in  things  which  are  Only  thought  worthy  of  a  sneer  on  the  part  of 
lodr  antfaor;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  not  forms  of 
Miobbisbness  of  a  very  opposite  nature  to  those  indicated  in  these 
«ketbcheii9.  Undoubtedly  '  tuft-hnnting,'  at  which  so  much  satiric 
airtillery  is  directed,  is  a  real  and  serious  temptation ;  a  temptation 
moreover  of  a  subtle  nature,  and  one  against  which  it  is  right  to  be 
on  our  guard.  But  to  discern  nothing  but  what  is  base  and  lowering 
in  antiquity  of  race,  or  in  the  wish  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
family,  is  no  mark  of  a  tinly  large  br  liberal  mind.  It  was  at  least 
as  wise  a  man  as  Mr.  Thackeray  who  wrote  those  well  known 
wordd,  "  it  ib  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building 
not  in  decay ;  or  to  see  a  fair  timber  tree  sound  and  perfect ;  how 
much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  family  which  hath  stood 
•gainst  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time."  And  if  it  be  answered 
tbat  the  inditer  of  this  sentence  himself  fell  into  the  snare  of  seeking 
nc^ility  by  questionable  means,  yet  his  personal  failings  do  not  afiect 
the  question  now  before  us.  Did  not  a  holier  than  Lord  Bacon 
exnlt,  evien  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  over  the  evidence  of  Divine 
goodness  displayed  to  him  in  the  promise  of  a  long  continuance  of 
his  dynasty.  "  Who  am  I  ...  .  And  what  is  my  house,  that  Thou 
%af8t  brought  me  hitherto  ?  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in 
Xhy  sight)  O  LoED  Odd,  but  Thoo  hast  spoken  also  of  Thy  ser- 
Vttnt'^  honde  for  a  great  while  to  come."  The  trudi  is,  ^at  (as 
Sir  F.  PlJgrave  has  jostly  remarked  in  his  Merchant  and  Friar), 
%ircient  birth  oanflDOt  be  bestowed  on  any  to  whom  it  has  not  been 
.gpatiited  by  the  Father  of  mankind.  Wealth  and  titles  may  be 
WM  by  individual  ^ertion,  antiquity  of  race  cannot.  And  if  the 
de«oe»dantik  of  a  J^u  tinere  to  re^n  to  the  jfotirth  generation  as  a 
re^rd ;  if  <3oniah  was  to  be  childldss,  wi^  no  descendant  upon 
tke  throne,  8»  li  pfunishment ;  th^n  it  is  perfedly  idle  to  rdpresent 
th^se  prii»l^  a6  mere  bitublds  wbich  the  breath  of  man  can  blow 
ati^y  ^th  fi  puff  o!f  satire.  In  ^nUios,  <wk!kiess  Switzerland,) 
IttiA  %ot  otalyns  y^i,  nmckemy  seems  to  btrppose,  under  monarebies, 
the  old  ftfibilies  la^  ndt  lightly  thought  <fL  In  American,  as  well 
taftia  B]faqgU!Bb>4iMbg  iKX^ms  be  may  £aA  wihat  be  xa  pleased  to 
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call  the ''  abominable^  maniacal^  absard,  disgusting  peerage/'  Nay, 
our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  have  incurred  much  pleasant  ridicule 
for  their  accounts  of  intimacy  with  the  noblesse  of  England  and  the 
continent  at  large^  when  they  were  '  on  this  side,^  as  they  com- 
monly term  Europe.  We  believe  that  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  dying  wish  of  one  of  their  most  distinguished  statesmen,  Mr. 
Webster^  was  to  keep  in  his  family  for  long  future  generations  the 
estate  of  March  mont.  Napoleon  had  the  good  sense  not  to  pre* 
tend  to  illustrious  descent.  But  his  famous  exclamation^  "  Ah  I 
si  fetais  mon  petit  fils"  shows  that  he  regretted  it.  And  in  his 
wish  to  become  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  only  cherished  a  feel- 
ing in  common  with  far  better  men.  (Need  we  mention  Edmund 
Burke  and  Walter  Scott  ?)  Mr.  Thackeray  having  no  sympathy 
with  such  sentiments^  and  probably  considering  literary  or  artistic 
greatness  (as  it  possibly  may  be)  a  higher  and  nobler  prize^  seems 
to  exult  over  what  all  thought  a  few  years  since  the  apparent  failure 
of  Napoleon's  aspirations.  Thus  runs  a  verse  of  one  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  ballads : 

*'  He  captured  many  thousand  guns, 

He  wrote  *  the  great'  before  his  name,' 
And  dying,  only  left  his  sons 
The  recollection  of  his  shame." 

Now  considering  that  the  only  son  of  a  man  who  began  life  as 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery^  was  brought  up^  lived,  and  died,  as  a 
grandson  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  truth  of  this 
stanza  was  questionable  when  it  was  written  in  1840,  but  to  re- 
print it  in  1855,  when,  the  heir  of  Napoleon  has  been  recognized 
as  an  equal  by  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  is  an  absurdity 
which  its  author  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  last 
man  to  commit,  the  first  to  make  merry  with  if  committed  by  a 
brother  of  the  pen. 

We  are  only  occupied  in  briefly  showing  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
Mr.  Thackeray's  expansiveness.  Doubtless  the  aristocracy  has 
very  grave  class-faults;  so  too  have  the  poor;  so  too  have  the 
middle  classes :  witness  the  commercial  exposures  of  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  Let  each  in  turn  becoipe  the  object  of  lecturing, 
and  satiric  wit :  there  is  fair  room  for  it  on  all  sides.  But 
whether  the  privileged  orders  be  doomed  to  fall  or  to  endure; 
their  fall,  if  it  is  to  come,  will  hardly  be  wrought  by  such  one- 
sided and  truculent  bitterness  as  is  displayed  in  some  pages  of 
the  ''  Book  of  Snobs  V  That  bitterness,  if  sincere,  is  after 
all  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  ideas  which  the  .writer  pro- 
fesses to  denounce.  But  we  shall  attach  more  weight  to  this 
satirist's  declamations  against  hereditary  rank,  when  we  find  him 
producing  a  tale  of  any  length  in  which  grandees  do  not  fill  up 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  canvas.  We  suspect  that  he  is  more  in« 
debted  to  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  than  he  may  be  altogethv 
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aiwire,  and  would  be  wdly  at  a  loss  if  compelled  to  place  the  scene 
of  a  novel  in  one  of  his  beloved  republics. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  an  American  had  come  over  to  this 
eountry,  and  exposed  some  of  the  weak  points  in  the  working  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  a  well  pleased  audience  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Great  Britain.  Would  not  Mr.  Thackeray 
have  been  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  the  utter  *  Snobbisni'  of 
such  a  proceeding  ?  Would  he  not  have  said,  that  however  se<> 
verely  Mrs.  TrolTope  or  his  friend  Dickens  might  he  pleased  to 
apply  the  lash  to  American  faults  and  foibles,  it  was  not  well  that 
a  native  should  lay  bare  her  blemishes  to  the  keen  and  prejudiced 
gaze  of  the  stranger  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  called  a  base  truck- 
ling to  lords  and  princes  ?  And  is  there  no  such  thing  as  truck- 
ling to  the  sovereign  many?  Can  an  English  lecturer  on  his 
country's  kings  hope  to  preserve  fairness  and  self-respect  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have 
prejudged  to  a  great  extent  the  case  laid  before  them  ?  And  if 
not,  how  can  he  possibly  hope  to  be  shielded  from  the  charge  of 
having  enacted  a  piece  of  '  Snobbism/  of  a  kind  which  (though 
ignored  in  his  libellus  on  that  theme)  is  nevertheless  of  a  very 
marked  and  decided  stamp. 

.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  quit  Mr.  Thackeray  without 
expressing  our  sense  of  the  great  improvement  which  is  observable 
in  his  later  works.  Some  exception  might  be  taken  against  parts  of 
Esmond ;  but '  Pendennis,'  his  Lectures  on  the  humourists  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  above  all,  the '  Newoomes,'  may  be  praised  heartily 
and  almost  without  reserve.  And  although  his  earlier  productions 
are  being  reprinted,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  his  views  of  life 
have  undergone  considerable  modification.  The  aspect  under  which 
the  literary  man's  career  is  presented  in  the  Lectures  differs  greatly 
from  the  embittered  picture  which  is  drawn  in  the  Booh  of  Snobs. 
The  world,  in  which  Fendennis  and  Clive  Newcome  live,  is  not 
exactly  that  of  'Vanity  Fair;'  for  along  with  the  same  faults  and 
sins  there  is  likewise  recognised  a  current  of  genial  goodness  and 
of  religion.  Even  our  social  institutions  seem  to  be  less  the  objects 
of  dislike.  Ill-natured  persons  might  be  disposed  to  hint  that  our 
author  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  things  under 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  achieved  such  brilliant  successes,  cannot 
after  all  be  radically  bad  and  hopeless.  But  we  have  no  wish  to 
echo  such  insinuations.  Such  an  item  of  thought  may  have  possi- 
bly entered  into  the  change;  but  there  must  always  have  been  a 
fund  of  right  feeling,  and  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  good  and  beau- 
tiful, in  the  mind  of  one  who  could  create  such  characters  as  Lady 
Walham,  Lord  Kew,  de  Florae,  and  the  Colonel.  We  are  not.ar- 
guing  against  the  use  of  such  books  as  a  relaxation.  All  that 
we  are  trying  to  urge  upon  the  reader's  attention  is  the  necessity, 
m  all  reading,  of  a  constant  recurrence  to  first  principles. 

VOL.  XVIII.  B  B 
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We  tarn  to  Mr.  Thackera/s  rival  in  power  and  popularity^  Mr. 
Dickens.  Here  there  has^  no  doabt^  been  from  the  first  what  Mr.^ 
Thackeray  seems  only  now  attaining  to^  geniality  of  spirit  &nd 
great  philanthropy.  To  lay  down  *  Vanity  Fair*  and  take  up 
'  David  Copperfield'  is  like  passing  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  stove- 
heated  room  into  the  pleasant  warmth  of  April  sunshine.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  characters  of  Mr.  Dickens^s  novels  are^  for  the  most 
part,  far  less  real,  less  drawn  from  actual  life,  than  those  of  Mr. 
Thackeray.  They  are  more  like  ideal  creations  of  the  author's' 
brain;  and  this  idealism  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  very 
lamentable  theory  of  goodness.  We  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of 
constantly  imputing  bad  and  underhand  motives.  There  is  likewise 
a  danger  in  imagining  that  which  does  not  really  exist,  namely, 
a  lofty  and  Christian  standard  of  excellence  which  is  wholly  un- 
connected with  Christianity.  The  standard  is  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously) derived  from  the  Gospel,  and  could  not  have  even  been 
conceived  apart  from  its  influence ;  but  it  is  unnaturally  dissevered 
from  its  source.  Southey  was  blamed  for  having  done  this  in 
ThaUxba,  where  a  Moslem  hero  is  made  attractive  by  the  exhibition 
of  virtues,  which  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  Maho- 
metan. In  this  case,  however,  the  danger  is  but  small ;  ThdUxba 
is  calculated  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  any  young  man  of  warm  imagination  and  resolute  will;  the 
good  principles  may  be  imbibed  without  much  peril  of  their  being 
attributed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran.  But  what  Southey  has 
done  in  one  or  two  poems  removed  in  part  from  ordinary  sym- 
pathies by  the  wildness  of  their  machinery,  Mr.  Dickens  appears 
to  do,  upon  principle,  throughout  his  writings.  If  people  are 
good  they  are  represented  as  such,  in  despite  of  (we  might  almost 
say  in  consequence  of)  their  lack  of  Christian  education.  Must  it 
not  be  feared  that  this  attractive  writer  does  not  (to  use  solemn 
terms)  believe  in  the  sanctification  of  the  human  heart  by  the  only 
means  to  which  such  a  blessing  is  promised  7  Oliver  Twist,  the 
winning  grace  of  poor  little  Nell,  and  now,  again,  the  touching  his-^ 
tory  of  Little  Dorritt ; — what  are  they  all,  alas  1  but  -exhibitions  of 
a  refinement  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  an  exaltation  of  natural 
virtue  such  as  may  be  coined  in  a  poetic  brain,  but  which  are  hard 
indeed  to  discover  amidst  the  realities  of  life.  Yet  how  perilous 
to  the  young  to  think  that  passions  can  be  checked,  and  sound 
principles  matured  without  the  aids  supplied  by  Chbist's  kingdom 
upon  earth  !  Would  not  such  a  notion  be  but  too  easily  embraced 
by  those  who  should  unhesitatingly  accept  Mr.  Dickens  as  a  teacher. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  his  rival  does  not  commit  this  fault. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  good  people,  as  e.g.  Lady  Walham  in  the  ^  New- 
comes,'  are  good  because  they  are  believers  in  Christianity,  and 
carry  out  their  convictions  into  action.  And  as  there  is  a  very 
deep  gulf  between  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  believe  in 
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the  existence  of  holiness  (whether  the  holiness  of  the  comparatively 
innocent,  or  of  the  sincerely  penitent)  even  so  too,  amidst  very 

Eave  and  serious  differences,  there  is  a  real  bond  of  sympathy 
tween  those  who  have  thus  much  in  common.  We  dissent,  for 
example,  toto  ccelo  from  very  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.  The 
dangerous  errors  contained  in  parts  of  those  Essays  were  pointed 
out  in  the  Ecclesiastic  and  other  organs  of  opinion,  at  the  time  of 
their  pubUcation  in  a  collected  form.  But  how  complete  is  our 
accordance  with  the  tone  of  that  pathetic  passage  m  which  he 
speaks  of  the  repentance  of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville. 

"  It  was  a  weary  way  which  the  returning  penitent  had  to  retrace^ 
Now  rising  towards  the  heaven  to  which  she  aspired,  her  fainting  spirit 
would  again  sink  down  to  tbe  earth  she  had  too  much  loved.  Long 
and  arduous  was  the  struggle — tardy  and  to  tbe  last  precarious,  tbe 
conquest.  But  the  conquest  was  achieved.  Gainsay  it  who  will,  tbe 
spirit  of  roan  is  tbe  not  infrequent,  though  tbe  bidden,  scene  of  revolu* 
dons,  as  real  as  that  which  from  the  seed  corrupting  in  tbe  soil  beneath 
us,  draws  forth  tbe  petals,  diffusing  on  every  side  thebr  fragrance  and 
reflecting  in  every  varied  hue  tbe  light  of  heaven.  He  who  with  dis- 
appointed hopes,  and  tbe  satiety  of  idl  the  pleasures  which  earth  has  to 
offer,  seeks  refuge  in  tbat  sanctuary  which  in  the  heat  and  confidence 
of  youth  he  had  despised,  may  well  expect  that  human  judges  will  note 
tbe  change  with  incredulity  or  derision,  nor  perhaps  has  he  much  right 
to  complain.  There  ever  must  be  some  ground  for  others  to  doubt 
wbetber  the  seeming  love  of  long-neglected  virtues  be  more  than  a  real 
distaste  for  long-practised  vices.  Tbat  tbe  rouSe  should  pass  into  the 
ennuySCf  and  tbe  ennuyie  into  tbe  divote,  may  appear  as  natural  as  tbat 
tbe  worm  should  become  a  chrysalis,  and  tbe  chrysalis  a  butterfly.  To 
the  wits  be  their  jests^  and  to  the  mockers  their  gibes.  To  those  who 
can  feel  for  some  of  tbe  deepest  agonies  of  our  common  nature,  such 
jests  will  be  at  least  less  welcome  tban  tbe  belief,  tbat  when  innocence 
is  eone  all  is  not  lost ;  and  tbe  conviction,  tbat  over  the  soul  blighted 
and  depraved  by  criminal  indulgence,  may  still  be  effectually  brooding 
an  influence  more  gentle  than  a  mother's  love,  and  mightier  than  all 
the  confederate  powers  of  darkness  and  of  guilt  ....  Whoever  would 
learn  what  are  the  woes  of  ministering,  by  reckless  self-indulgence  to 
tbe  morbid  cravings  of  the  heart  for  excitement,  or  how  revolting  is  the 
late  return  to  more  tranquil  pursuits ;  or  how  gloomy  is  the  shadow 
which  criminal  passions,  even  when  exercised,  will  yet  cast  over  the 
soul  they  have  long  possessed;  or  bow,  through  that  gloom,  a  light 
pure  as  its  Divine  original,  may  dawn  over  the  benighted  mind  with  still 
expanding  warmth  and  brightness — should  study  the  letters  and  the 
confessions  of  Anne  Genevieve,  Duchesse  de  Longueville." 

Far  be  it,  however,  from  us  to  ignore  the  many  good  gifts  of 
both  the  novelists  referred  to.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  such  powers 
of  description,  such  wit  and  humour,  such  genuine  pathos  as  both 
exhibit,  should  be  unsullied  by  the  traces  of  atheism  or  the  patronage 
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of  vice  and  immorality.  Better  that  out  young  men  spend  their 
leisure  hours  (if  they  would  but  make  it  leisure  hours  only)  over 
such  authors  as  these  than  over  Messieurs  Jules  Janin,  Eugene  Sue, 
and  Paul  de  Kock.  But  then,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  very 
faults  of  these  French  feuilletonists  prevent  them  from  being  ac-* 
eepted  as  guides  in  the  lessons  of  life  by  any  earnest  well-inten- 
tioned reader.  We  will  not  turn  round  upon  Mr.  Dickens  or  Mr. 
Thackeray  with  the  hackneyed  line  from  Cato, 

**  Curse  on  his  virtues ;  they've  undone  his  country." 

But  we  do  say,  that  the  very  fact^  that  ihey  arei,  in  oomparison 
with  so  many  writers  of  fiction,  thoughtful  and  conscientious^  makes 
it  the  more  incumbent  upon  their  readers  to  consider  what  princi- 
ples they  are  imbibing  from  such  authors. 

Will  the  poets  give  greater  satisfaction  ?  The  most  influential 
among  them  is  unquestionably  the  Laureate.  The  sweetness  of  his 
verse,  the  curiosa  yelicitas  of  his  diction,  his  rare  pictorial  power, 
the  variety  of  his  themes  and  his  fulness  of  knowledge  upon  all, 
combined  with  the  manner  in  which  he  represents  many  of  the 
phases  of  thought  now  current,  all  conspire  to  give  him  a  high  rank, 
— perhaps  for  long  years^to  come,  certainly  for  our  own  time. 
There  is  miich  compressed  thought  in  those  small  volumes,  much 
that  is  suggestive,  much  that  is  true.  But  alas !  for  those  who 
shall  build  upon  Tennysonian  dreams  their  hopes  of  a  millennium. 
Referring  still  to  the  same  test,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  comfortable 
about  the  definiteness  and  earnestness  of  this  poet's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  of  no  avail  to  refer  us  to  the  exquisite  pictures  of  S. 
Agnes  and  Sir  Galahad.  Many  a  writer  can  feel  the  beauty  and 
poetry  of  Catholic  truth,  without  in  the  least  accepting  it  as  a  rule 
of  life.  The  sorrows  of  ^none  call  forth,  to  all  appearance,  no  less 
sympathy  than  the  hopes  of  S.  Agnes.  But,  we  are  forgetting,  it 
will  be  urged,  ^'In  Memoriam.^'  No;  we  are  not  forgetting  it. 
There,  undoubtedly,  the  poet's  affection  for  a  highly-gifted,  and 
justly  valued  friend  has  brought  out  a  more  religious  tone  than  in 
former  writings.  Yet  do  not  the  first  words  ("Strong  Son  of 
God")  jar  strangely  upon  the  ear  of  any  one  who  has  attempted  to 
realise  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Incarnation  ?  And  if  we  accept 
the  account  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  furnished  by  one  of  its  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  the  late  Mr.  Bobertson,  of  Brighton, — namely, 
that  it  records  the  progress  of  a  mind  from  doubt  to  confidence 
touching  the  continued  existence  and  resurrection  of  his  friends, — 
what  is  this  conclusion,  after  all,  but  one  which  firm  faith  in  Serip*- 
ture  and  the  teaching  of  God's  Church  universal  would  have  saved 
him  from  having  to  prove  to  himself  by  recondite  analogies  and 
far-fetched  considerations  of  philosophy.  That  private  friendship 
is  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  creed  may  be  gathered, 
we  mueh  fear,  from  another  bintt     Mr.' Maurice  is  removed  from  a 
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professional  sitaation  on  the  ground  of  ansonnd  teaching  on  a  very 
8o]emn  point  of  doctrine.  Either  from  indifference  to  the  ques- 
tion, agreement  with  his  friends,  or  forgetfulness  of  the  old  maxim, 
Amicm  Pkto,  magis  arnica  Veritas^  he  assures  Mr.  Maurice  that 
he  reckons  him  among  the  '  honest  few  who  give  the  fiend  himself 
his  due/  and  promises  a  continued  hearty  welcome,  though  80,000 
college-councils  should  anathematize  him.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
all  our  Laureate's  valuable  protests  against  the  worship  of  miUio* 
nairea,  the  music  and  finish  of  Morte  d^ Arthur,  the  patriotism  oi 
some  of  the  lesser  poems,  and  the  real  depth  of  many,  as  the  Palace 
of  Art  and  the  Vision  of  Sin,  we  still  implore  our  enthusiastic 
youth  not  to  follow  blindfold  one  who  may  prove  so  questionable  a 
guide. 

And  here  it  is  right  to  put  in  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  (ap- 
parently) very  young  gentlemen  now  engaged  upon  the  Osrfard 
and  Cambridge  Magazine*  The  chief  importance  of  such  a  peri- 
odical, of  course,  consists  in  its  being  a  sign  of  the  times.  It 
cannot  take  a  high  rank  upon  the  score  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  Nor 
indeed  do  such  academic  publications  often  prove  successful.  At 
schools,  the  case  is  different;  the  Microcosm,  the  Etonian,  the 
Bugby  Magazine  in  Arnold^s  time,  and  the  early  numbers  of  the 
Carthusian,  were  very  clever,  though  something  must  probably  be 
allowed  for  the  indulgence  exhibited  to  such  priecocious  efforts. 
But  these  magazines  received  contributions  from  all  the  elite  of 
their  own  circle.  It  is  otherwise  with  University  publications.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  most  able  and  thoughtful  young  men  are 
unable  to  write  for  them  :  gifted  undergraduates  are  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  tor  the  final  struggle ;  graduates  who  have 
won  the  highest  places  are  occupied  with  private  tuition,  or  pre- 
paring for  the  bar,  the  senate,  and  the  ministry.  The  available 
talent  being  thus  reduced,  the  management  commonly  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  knot  of  personal  friends,  a  clique  who  cannot  be  said  to 
represent  the  Universities  quite  fairly  *,  being  neither  specimens  of 
their  highest  abilities,  nor  of  the  conservative  spirit  (we  do  not  use 
the  term  politically)  still  resident  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  masto 
of  students.  But  although,  to  judge  from  the  specimen  before  us, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  may  not  be  destined  to  a  very 
long  existence,  it  is  quite  possible,  tnat  some  who  pruned  their 
earliest  flights  in  its  pages,  may  look  back  to  its  publication  in  an 
after  day,  when  their  wings  have  grown  fit  for  loftier  and  more  sus- 
tained flights  than  they  now  attempt. 

There  is  a  tolerably  fair  share  of  abihty  in  this  March  Number; 
nor  are  occasional  gleams  of  earnestness  wanting  to  its  pages. 
But  the  writers  in  a  Magazine,  which,  to  use  its  own  words  *  as- 
pires to  be  a  teacher'  should  be  convinced  that  they  have  very  much 
to  learn.  The  following  lecture  from  a  man,  perhaps  barely  of  age, 
addressed  to  statesmen  who  have  grown  grey  in   the  «tiidy  of 
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politics,  displays  an  almost  inimitable  reach  of  delightfully  oncoa- 
scious  self-assurance. 

''  We  question  whether,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject,  the  real  extent  of  the  danger  to  Europe  from 
Russia  is  understood  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  affairs."  (!) 
—P.  187. 

It  would  be  well,  too,  to  learn  the  distinction  between  true  self- 
knowledge  and  the  morbid  introspection  known  as  self-consciousr 
ness,  which  are  confused  in  page  136,  and  virtually  represented  as 
identical.  But  above  all  would  we  wish  to  utter  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  the  critic  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  history.  This  page  may  pro- 
bably never  meet  his  eye,  nor,  if  glanced  upon,  obtain  any  further 
thought  or  notice  from  him.  Yet  it  is  because  with  him  we  have 
more  in  common,^  that  we  should  hke  to  say  something  of  our  dif- 
ferences. He,  at  least,  does  not  assume  to  be  what  he  is  not.  He 
writes  with  some  show  of  modesty,  ^  simply  as  a  student  of  history.' 
We  are  thoroughly  with  him  in  his  determination  not  to  follow  the 
many  in  a  blind  acceptance  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  teaching  :  and  much 
of  his  criticism  appears  to  us  both  acute  and  true.  But  would  that 
in  his  just  reprehension  of  this  popular  historian  for  a  want  of  re- 
verence, he  had  referred  to  some  sounder  and  more  Christian 
standard  than  the  theories  of  Mr.  Garlyle.  We  grant  indeed,  that 
the  works  of  Mr.  Carlyle  could  never  have  attained  to  their  present 
station  and  influence  unless  together  with  demerits  and  falsities 
there  had  been  conjoined  many  true  and  important  principles,  of 
which  some  had  been  little  observed,  some  perhaps  utterly  over- 
looked. But,  nevertheless,  his  case  is  that  of  a  man  who  aims  at 
laying  down  the  law  for  others,  without  having  made  up  his  own 
mind  (unless,  alas  1  by  this  time  it  be  made  up  negatively)  upon 
the  highest  questions  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Does  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  does  he  not,  believe  in  Christianity  ?  It  would 
be  hard  to  extract  from  his  many  volumes  a  proof  of  sincere  faith. 
And,  sometimes,  where  great  credit  has  been  given  to  him,  for  first 
pointing  out  the  possibility  of  a  more  liberal  view  of  affairs  than 
had  been  previously  done,  the  praise  is  hardly  deserved.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  may  be,  that  from  regarding  only  one  aspect  of  the 
work  wrought  by  Mahomet,  the  chief  European  writers  of  the  pre- 
vious centuries  had  judged  the  Arabian  with  undue  severity.  But 
Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  take  the  lead  in  setting  forth  a  gentler  aspect. 
Mohler  in  his  Verhdltniss  des  Islams  zum  Evangelium,  anticipated^ 
by  some  years,  both  the  views  and  some  of  the  arguments  of  our 
Scotch  Essayist.  Only  Mohler,  being  a  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, as  well  as  a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers,  of  course  ab- 
stained from   those  reflections   upon   Syrian   Christianity  which 

^  As  also  with  the  author  of  the  thonglStftil  and  onexceptionable  paper  upon  Plato 
and  Bacon. 
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appear  to  gratify  one  section  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  readers^  as  much  as 
they  shock  those  who  are  worshippers  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  Comte  de  Montalembert  asserts^  in  his  recent  and  most  in- 
teresting pamphlet^  De  PAvenir  Politique  de  PAngkierre,  that 
Carlyle  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  destroy  the  moral 
sense  of  Englishmen.  We  suspect  that  he  is  not  far  wrong.  Per- 
haps^ across  the  Channel,  M.  Victor  Cousin  might  be  liable  to  some 
of  the  charges  to  which  Mr.  Carlvle  is  obnoxious.  Both  display  at 
times  a  kind  of  reverence  for  nobleness,  even  though  it  be  Christian 
nobleness ;  both  are  imbued  with  pantheistic  tendencies ;  both  are 
fond  of  trying  to  impress  upon  their  readers  that  might  makes  right* 
And  it  is  from  Mr.  Carlyle.  perhaps,  that  the  critic  in  this  Aca- 
demic Magazine  has  learnt  to  believe  in  ''the  existence  of  a  neces- 
sary connexion  between  genius  and  virtue.''  (F.  181.)  We  would 
solemnly  implore  every  man,  who  has  not  made  utter  shipwreck  of 
his  faith,  as  he  loves  God  and  his  own  soul,  to  reject  at  once  and 
for  ever,  such  a  notion  as  this.  As  if  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  the  ruined 
Archangel,  had  not  preserved  even  in  his  fall  some  portion  at  least 
of  the  brilliance  of  intellectual  powers  which  befits  his  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  as  if  men  may  not  become  his  votaries,  and  use  in  his  service 
the  precious  gifts  of  mind  which  were  intended  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  Why  have 
Aimous  literati,  as  a  Boccacio  and  a  Dryden,  wished  earnestly  in 
their  closing  hours,  that  many  of  their  works  could  be  recalled? 
Aristophanes,  Catullus,  Caesar  Borgia,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Gibbon, 
Byron,  Goethe,  Heinrich  Heine, — who  can  deny  to  each  and  all  of 
these  the  title  of  men  of  genius,  but  how  many  of  them  were  vir- 
tuous writers,  how  many  were  virtuous  men  ?  What  judgment, 
again,  can  be  formed  concerning  that  galaxy  of  talent,  which 
clustered  around  the  house  of  the  Medici  ?  How  much  is  there 
that  dazzles,  but  how  much  too  that  disgusts  I  Grace  and  beauty, 
polluted  by  licentiousness  and  heathenism.  But  we  waste  words 
upon  a  point,  which  must  be  tolerably  obvious  and  clear  to  all 
without  the  pale  of  certain  literary  coteries. 

Seldom,  of  course,  is  it  that  the  literature  of  any  age  or  country 
is  unexceptionable ;  seldom  that  it  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  world  rather  than  that  of  Christ  and  of  His  Chureh.  But 
there  are  books,  which  may  be  read  without  the  need  of  that  con- 
stant watchfulness,  which  seems  required  in  the  eases  to  which  we 
have  been  referring.  The  wisdom  of  Johnson  and  of  Burke — how 
seldom  need  we  arrest  our  study  of  it :  the  poetry  of  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  the  fictions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  the  prose  writings  of 
Mr.  Henry  Taylor ;  the  historical  works  of  Guizot  and  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave, — how  pleasantly  and  safely  may  we  enjoy  all  these,  and 
many  more,  conscious  that  our  return  to  graver  studies  will  not  be 
embittered  by  the  sense  of  clashing  and  contradictory  lessons^  and 
of  a  mind  unattuned  for  still  weightier  and  more  serious  themes. 
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One  woold  wish  tiiat  professed  teachers  o£  religious  truth,  who 
can  obtain  a  hearing,  should  be  at  hand  to  check  the  dangers  of  our 
current  Uterature.  JBut  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  most  popular  of 
these  at  present^  Mr.  Kingsley,  must,  both  as  a  novelist  and  di- 
vine, be  read  with  a  caveat^  no  less  than  his  lay  contemporaries* 
If  we  had  time,  we  might  like  to  examine  the  possibility  of  recon-* 
oiling  his  apparent  dislike  of  asceticism  with  the  Scriptural  ad* 
monitions  upon  fasting,  and  the  accounts  of  the  great  prophets  of 
Israel,  as  Elijah,  Elisha  and  S.  John  Baptist.  We  might  criticise 
the  justice  and  consistency  of  his  admiration  for  the  buccaneers  of 
the  Tudor  era ;  and  see  how  far  a  half-truth  may  endanger  the 
teaching  of  one,  who,  while  recognizing  the  duty  of  labouring  for. 
the  glory  of  Gk)D,  appears  inclined  to  depreciate  the  (less  exalted 
indeed,  but)  lawful  and  equally  recognized  motives  of  the  hopes  of 
Heaven  and  the  fears  of  Hell. 

But  with  one  thought  we  conclude.  Theee  is  no  possible  danger 
that  can  arise  to  men  from  attention  to  religion  in  the  least  degree 
comparable  to  the  danger  of  neglecting  it.  Better  to  become  a 
Dissenter,  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  even,  we  really  believe,  to  fall 
into  actual  heresy,  than  to  attempt  to  live,  to  think,  and  teach, 
without  religion,  than,  like  Gallio,  to  ^care  for  none  of  these 
things.^  And  where  principles  of  belief  are  not  extinct,  it  is  an 
abnegation  intellectually  as  well  as  morally,  to  judge  of  life  and 
letters  without  reference  to  those  principles ;  to  be  forming  major 
premises  as  a  heathen  might,  who  was  groping  in  the  dark.  Let 
our  young  men  cherish  all  that  is  within  them  of  the  Gospel ;  let 
them  try  more  and  more  to  live  by  it,  pray  by  it,  decide  according 
to  its  standards,  and  the  result  must  be  blessed, — if  not  with  all 
the  blessedness  that  might  have  been  hoped  for,  yet  with  far  more 
than  we  deserve,  far,  far  more  than  the  world  can  ever  give.  Let 
them  leave  results  to  a  higher  Power ;  has  not  even  one  of  their 
own  most  idolised  teachers  told  us  all  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty 

• 

"To  live  by  law 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 

And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 

Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.'' 

And,  when  we  speak  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  superfluous  to  add  where 
alone  we  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  integrity. 
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-Are  you  being  converted  ?    A  course  of  Sermons.    Bj  A.  P.  ForbeSi 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Brechin.     Masters. 

The  first  four  Sermons  in  this  little  volume,  on  the  subject  of  '  Con- 
Tersion,'  are  in  reality  a  most  decided  and  practical,  though  loving, 
protest  against  notions  which  have  lately  been  taken  up  and  advocated 
A>j  an  energetic  few  in  the  English  Church.  In  the  preface,  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  questions  on  this  subject  are  asked : — 

'<  The  advocates  of  conversion,  as  now  taught,  insist  upon  a  sensible,  in- 
stantaneous CQnver^ion  in  the  case  of  all  persons.  Is  it  right  to  assume  as 
the  basis  of  a  theological  system  that  almost  all  persons  have  fallen  away  from 
grace,  so  as  to  be  out  of  Christ,  and  to  require  conversion  to  Goo?  Again, 
secondly,  is  it  right  to  say  that  the  conversion  is  so  instantaneous  and  so  sen^ 
sible,  that  if  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  heavy  sin  does  not  know  the  precise 
time  he  is  converted,  he  is  in  fact  not  converted  and  not  in  a  state  of  {<race  ? 
And  thirdly,  is  peace,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  so  inseparable  from  that  Spirit, 
that  one  who  has  not  perfect  peace  must  be  assumed  to  be  unconverted?" 

The  truth  is,  that  Wesleyanism  and  Catholicism  (or  Church-of-Eng- 
landism,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  same  thing)  are  so  essentially 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  primary  principles  with  which  they  set 
out>  that  all  attempts  to  fuse  them  are  but  like  pouring'oil  and  vinegar 
into  the  same  jar — they  will  not  mix.  Between  those  who  believe  in 
certain  unfailing  effects  of  Baptism  on  the  duly  qualified  soul,  and  those 
who  believe  in  no  such  effects  at  all,  though  they  will  admit  a  possible 
coincidence  in  point  of  time  between  the  Sacrament  and  the  grace  given, 
— what  can  there  possibly  be  in  common  ?  The  difference  is  no  less 
than  this,  that  according  to  the  Church  system,  God's  m^htiest  spi- 
ritual works  are  accompanied  by  an  outward  token  and  wrought  by  an 
ordained  and  settled  method;  according  to  the  other  system,  all 
is  alike  undiscernible  and  variable  :  it  is  never  to  be  discerned,  except 
by  himself,  when  a  man  is  bom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and 
one  man  comes  in  by  one  method  and  another  by  another.  The 
irreconcilability  is  insuperable.  On  this  account  we  are  almost  dis- 
posed to  regret  that,  even  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  the  Bishop 
should  have  seemed  to  countenance  the  merely  modem  and  uncatholic 
phraseology  referred  to.  By  the  term  of  **  being  converted"  he 
means  the  whole  process  of  continued  renewal,  sanctification,  con- 
formation to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  the  like,  which  make  up 
Christian  living.  But  we  really  cannot  call  to  mind  any  authority 
for  such  a  use  of  terms.  According  to  it,  a  man  is  never  converted, 
because  he  is  always  being  *  converted,'  that  is,  tumed  more  and  more 
into  the  likeness  of  God.  Will  the  Wesleyans  thank  the  Bishop  for 
this  gloss  upon  their  favourite  term  ?  We  trow  not.  They  mean  by 
conversion  (and  so  do  Mr.  Aitkin's  friends)  a  new  birth  distinct  from 
Baptism ;  the  Bishop  means  a  gradual  growth  in  holiness :  hence  all  that 
comes  of  attempts  at  reconciling  is  a  confusion  of  the  Church's  accredited 
phraseology.    The  old  terms  for  what  is  here  called  ^  conversion*  were 

VOL.  XVIII.  c  c 
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such  as  '  renewal/  '  growth/  and  the  like ;  and  we  should  gladly  see 
them  restored  in  almost  every  page  of  the  book  in  which  the  word 
*  conversion,'  or  '  converted'  occurs.  In  all  other  respects,  it  will  need 
no  words  of  ours  to  commend  these  Sermons  to  perusal.  They  com- 
bine in  a  most  happy  manner,  precision  with. practicality «  In  this  re- 
spect we  know  no  living  Divine  who  is  the  Bishop's  equal. 


Pope  Pius  IF,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Reprinted  from 
''  Notes  and  Queries,"  with  additional  Notes.  By  E.  C.  Haring- 
TON,  A.M.,  &c.  Exeter  and  Liverpool :  Holden ;  London :  Riv- 
ington. 

Chancellor  Harington  seldom  labours  in  vain.  "  It  has  frequently 
been  stated,"  said  a  writer  at  Vol.  XI.)  No.  291,  page  401  of  "  Notes 
and  Queries,"  "  that  Pius  IV.  offered  to  confirm  the  use  of  the  English 
Liturgy,  provided  Queen  Elizabeth  would  recognize  his  supremacy ;  yet 
no  proof  has  ever  been  adduced  on  the  subject,"  We  should  imagine 
that  the  writer  in  question  heartily  repents  by  this  time  of  ever  writing 
the  words  which  we  have  printed  in  italics,  for  Mr.  Harington  has 
shown  that  proof  in  abundance  has  been  adduced,  and  that  on  sound 
authority ;  and  after  overwhelming  his  rather  self-sufficient  opponent 
with  those  quotations  and  references  of  which  few  men  can  produce 
greater  store,  he  quietly,  but  ineffectually  badgers  him  to  specify  in 
future  "  the  work,  page,  and  edition  of  the  author  to  whom  he  may 
refer."  ''T.  L."  vanishes  much  as  Constantine  Simonides  from  the 
Bodleian* 

The  usual  source  of  the  statement  in  question  is  Camden,  who  has 
been  copied  in  substance  by  Fuller  and  more  recent  historians ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  thoroughly  established  by  Mr.  Harington  that  it 
rests  on  an  authority  much  higher  and  better,  that  of  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Coke,  who  pubucly  affirmed  it  in  a  Charge  delivered  at  Norwich 
Assizes  in  August,  1606,  only  three  years  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  words  of  Coke,  as  quoted  by  Courayer  are  these,  "  The 
Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  consented  to  approve  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  used  amongst  us,  as  containing,  says  he, 
nothing  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  comprehending  what  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  though  not  all  that  ought  to  be  in  it ;  and  that  he  would 
authorise  us  to  use  it,  if  her  Majesty  would  receive  it  from  him  and 
upon  his  authority.  And  this,  adds  he,  is  the  truth  touching  Pope 
Pius  V.,^  which  I  have  often  heard  from  the  Queen's  oum  mouth.  And 
I  have  frequently  conferred  with  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  of  the 
state,  who  nad  seen  and  read  the  Pope's  letter  on  this  subject,  as  X 
have  related  it  to  you.  And  this  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  an  honest 
man."  Mr«  Harington  has  shown  that  the  substance  of  these  words 
at  the  least,  was  without  doubt  uttered  by  Sir  E«  Coke,  and  that  the 
grounds  for  supposing  his  statement  true  are  infinitely  stronger  than 
anv  on  the  opposite  side«  We  must  therefore  consider  it  as  an  estab- 
lished point  in  the  English  Church  history,  that  the  highest  authority 
^  A  mistake  for  Pius  IT* 
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of  the  Roman  Church  recognized  oar  Orders,  and  did  not  think  our 
formularies  deficient  in  anything  essential — and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
before  the  great  improvements  effected  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  1 602  I 
We  imagine  that  if  Mr*  Haringtoo  had  the  run  of  the  Vatican  library,  he 
might  still  further  confirm  this  and  a  few  other  questions  of  interest. 


The  Penny  Post,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  and  The  Church  of  the  People, 
(Kent  and  Co.,)  have  both,  we  are  informed,  changed  Editors ;  and  in 
both  instances  we  look  for  benefit  from  the  change.  In  the  former  we 
hope  that  for  the  future  there  will  be  a  more  prominent  bringing  for- 
ward of  those  principles  in  support  of  which  the  Penny  Post  was 
originally  started,  and  less  of  that  habit  of  exclusive  and  eulogistic  men- 
tion of  the  Publisher's  own  books,  which  has  brought  its  literary  notices 
into  disrepute.  In  The  Church  of  the  People  we  expect  still  greater 
improvement.  The  management  has  now,  we  understand,  reverted  to 
those  who  first  set  the  Magazine  on  foot,  and  it  is  again  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  is  at  present  held  by  no  other  periodical,  of  affording 
sound  instruction  (religious  and  secular)  combined  with  occasional  light 
reading,  to  those  adult  members  of  the  Church  who  have  not  learning 
or  leisure  for  studying  large  works. 

A  new  translation  of  a  great  poem  is  always  interestmg,  but,  we  fear 
tre  must  add,  always  disappointing.  It  is  an  evidence  frequently  reiterated 
of  the  life  which  is  in  words.  People  often  talk  of  *'  mere  words,"  but 
there  is  in  them  as  much  untransferable  vitality  as  in  anything  else. 
The  most  accurate  reproduction,  even  if  it  comes  with  a  life  of  its  own^ 
can  have  but  the  stamp,  of  its  parent's  character*  We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  mistrust  our  Judgment  of  the  original  when  we  find  its  own 
inherent  beauty  thus  tied  to  the  outward  and,  as  it  might  appear  to  US| 
accidental  form.  But  no  I  our  words  are  truly  ourselves,  they  embody 
our  inmost  essential  character.  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  judged.'' 
The  great  mystery  which  lies  at  the  root  of  religion  involves  the  same 
inexplicable  law.  And  so  in  daily  life  we  know  how  the  turn  of  a 
simple  sentence  at  once  brings  before  us  this  or  that  friend.  With 
nations  it  is  the  same.  A  poem,  if  it  be  true  to  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written,  is  a  true  image  of  the  character  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
real  value  of  great  national  poems,  they  bring  before  us  some  action  in 
its  integrity.  For  this  reason  translations  at  the  best  can  be  but  limp 
ing  machines,  they  cannot  work  with  the  majesty  of  life.  Mr.  Blew*s 
translation  of  the  King  Agamemnon  is  carefully  done,  and  interesting  as 
an  effort  to  reproduce  in  an  English  form  a  venerable  work  of  Grecian 
mind,  but  it  is  not  the  King  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus.  This  is  not  his 
fault,  but  the  necessity  of  nature.  "  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  but  it  is  not 
Homer,"  is  a  well  known  saying  about  the  great  translation.  Homer 
it  could  not  be.  Mr.  Blew's  work  will  be  valuable  to  many  persons,  as 
we  doubt  not  it  has  been  pleasurable  to  himself,  from  the  large  collec- 
tion of  illustrative  quotations  which  imply  a  vast  amount  of  research, 
and  convey  a  sort  of  history  of  the  progress  of  the  torch  of  poetic 
thought  from  mind  to  mind  through  many  ages«  The  Publishers  are 
Messrs.  Longmans* 
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The  Two  Homes,  by  the  author  of  "Amy  Grant,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  is  a 
▼ery  well  written  little  book,  unusually  successful,  we  should  say ;  a 
work  designed  to  please  and  interest  the  lower  classes — a  task  of 
more  difficult  attainment  than  persons  are  apt  to  suppose.  It  is  emi- 
nently practical,  bringing  home  the  necessity  of  persional  holiness  to  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  member  of  Christ  in  a  very  touching  and 
natural  manner.  But  for  one  omission  we  should  have  been  disposed 
to  give  it  unqualified  praise,  but  that  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked, 
there  is  no  mention  from  first  to  last  of  those  means  of  grace  by 
which  alone  either  rich  or  poor  can  hope  to  follow  in  the  blessed 
footsteps  of  their  common  Lord;  and  the  absence  of  this  needful 
element  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  reverential  and  devout  tone 
of  the  whole  indicates  clearly  that  the  author  is  fully  alive  to  its  nature 
and  value. 

The  Fair  and  the  Confirmation,  (Masters,)  is  an  excellent  little  tale, 
well  calculated  to  impress  children  with  the  necessity  of  a  sincere  pre- 
paration for  the  holy  rite  of  which  it  treats.  The  popular  error  as  to 
the  nature  of  confirmation  is  avoided  throughout. 

Mr.  NuGEE  has  published  two  little  volumes  of  Sermons  on  The 
Women  of  the  Gospel,  and  The  Words  from  the  Cross,  (Masters.) 
They  contain  many  devout  thoughts  eloquently  expressed.  But  it 
seems  inseparable  from  the  effort  to  treat  as  one  subject  what  originally 
was  not  intended  to  possess  any  such  unity  and  completeness,  that 
there  should  be  an  occasional  appearance  of  forcing  and  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  aristocratic 
lecturers,  and  he  certainly  possesses  all  the  qualifications  for  amusing 
and  instructing  an  audience.  Many  too,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to 
read  his  sketch  of  the  Celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  (Maid- 
st(  ne :  Grundby,)  beside  the  good  people  of  Kilndown,  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed. 

Oxford  has  been  deluged  with  sermons,  preached  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jowett ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  written  vrithout  much  system,  and  are  rather  rhetorical 
than  theological ;  in  fact,  the  writers  themselves  are  very  far  from 
having  sounded  the  depths  of  the  doctrine  which  they  so  earnestly 
defend. 

The  Bev.  D.  P.  Chase  has  published  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  Uni< 
versity  Commissioners  in  behalf  of  retaining  poverty,  as  one  amongst 
other  qualifications  for  election  to  Fellowships.  (J.  H.  Parker.)  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  rather  too  late  to  appeal  to  founders*  intentions, 
when  Colleges  themselves  are  over-riding  them  as  they  please  in  their 
own  schemes  of  reform.  Moreover  the  Commissioners  themselves,  we 
understand,  are  in  danger  of  being  over-ridden  by  the  new  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  before  whom  Lord  Palmerston  is  trying  to  bring 
all  their  work,  without  waiting  for  any  appeal  to  be  lodged  against  it, 
as  the  Act  seems  to  require. 

The  Chorister^ s  Fall,  and  Little  Walter  the  Lame  Chorister  (Mnsters), 
are  two  short  stories,  by  different  authors,  of  the  class  best  adapted  for 
circulation  among  children. 
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MONTALEMBERT'S    POLITICAL    FUTURE   OF 
ENGLAND. 

De  FAvenir  Politique  de  PAngleterre.  Par  le  Comte  de  Monta- 
LEMBEBT^  Tun  des  Quarante  de  PAcad^mie  FraD9ai8e.  Seconde 
Edition,  revae  et  augment^e.  Paris  :  Didier  et  Cie,  Libraires- 
Editeurs,  85,  Qiiai  des  Augustins,  1856.     Pp.  298. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  feelings  of  very  lively  satisfaction, — 
and  this  in  two  respects.  Accustomed  as  we  have  been  for  years, 
in  the  perusal  of  French  works  professing  to  treat  of  our  people 
and  country,  our  habits  and  institutions,  to  wholesale  exaggeration 
and  caricaturing,  ignorance  and  blundering,  prejudice,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  impertinence,  it  is  quite  refreshing  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  book  wntten  in  the  kind 
spirit,  and  warm  genial  tone,  for  which  the  work  before  us  is  dis- 
tinguished. This  is  not,  however,  our  only  source  of  gratification 
on  the  present  occasion.  We  will  candidly  confess  that  we  have 
been  agreeably  disappointed  with  M.  Montalembert  and  his  work. 
That  this  work  should  be  acute,  ably  written,  rich,  lively,  pungent, 
and  sarcastic,  is  what  we  were  sure  of  beforehand,  judging  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  our  author  and  his  previous  productions ; — 
we  expected  a  good  deal  of  fine  and  vigorous  writing,  intermingled 
with  many  a  careless  assertion,  many  an  ingenious  paradox,  many 
a  wild  exaggeration,  and  rhetorical  embellishment ; — but  we  cer- 
tainly were  not  prepared  for  the  fairness  and  the  truthfulness,  the 
accurate  observation  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the 
exact  delineation  of  English  habits  and  manners,  the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  our  national  characteristics,  and  the  considerable  acquain- 
tance with  England  and  her  institutions,  which  we  find  generally 
evinced  in  the  work  before  us.  The  Future  of  England  is  not  only 
a  spirited,  and  eloquent  production,  it  is  also,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
accurate,  faithful,  and  just  one,  and  it  deservedly  obtains  for  its 
author  the  enviable  privilege  of  being  classed  among  the  few 
Frenchmen, — we  only  know  of  three,  and  we  believe  there  are  not 
many  more, — we  mean  Guizot,  Yillemain,  and  John  Lemoinne, 
who  can  speak  or  write  of  this  country  without  falling  into  the  most 
egregious  blundering.  M.  de  Montalembert  exhibits  in  particular 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, with  our  political,  administrative,  and  social  organization, 
and  with  English  history  generally ;  and  some  of  his  observations 
on  these  matters  are  as  sagacious  as  they  are  true. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  discussed  by  M.  de  Montalembert : 
1.  Position  de  k  question.     2.  Ce  qui  trompe  plusieurs  de  ceux.qui 
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jagent  PAngleterre.  3.  Les  deux  democraties.  4.  De  la  democratie 
en  Angleterre.  5.  Principal  motif  de  se  rassurer.  6.  Ce  qu'il  reste 
d'anstocratie  en  Angleterre.  7.  De  la  liberte  de  tester.  8.  La  re- 
forme  parlementaire.  9.  Leparlement.  10.  O^Connell  et  la  Chambre 
des  Lords.  11.  Les  Ecoles  et  les  Universites.  12.  Le  Catholi- 
eisme  en  Angleterre.  13.  L^Anglicanisme.  14.  De  quelques 
efforts  de  la  Society  Anglaise  eontre  le  danger.  15.  L* Angleterre 
d^mocratisee  restera-t-dle  libre?  16.  Des  qualites  qui  peuvent 
garantir  h  TAngleterre  fca  liberte  en  dehors  de  Faristocratie.  17. 
De  la  publication  fen  Angleterre.  18.  L' Angleterre  et  I'Espagne. 
19.  Conclusion.  The  work  itself  is  a  reprint  of  certain  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Correspondant,  a  Parisian  bi- 
monthly^ which  we  believe  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  our 
author  himself^  and  of  the  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie,  author  of 
Etudes  Morales  et  LittSraires,  and  who  is  said  to  be  at  present 
engaged  upon  a  history  of  the  four  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
son  of  the  venerable  Duke  of  the  same  name^  whose  Discours  de 
riception  at  the  Academy  the  other  day  has  had  such  a  retentisse- 
ment  on  account  of  its  very  unmistakeable^  and  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary, aHusions  to  the  head  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  France. 
Of  course  the  volume  before  us  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  an 
elaborate  and  systematic  treatise  on  all  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
coarse  of  it.  This  was  not  apparently  the  author's  object^  and 
many  of  these  subjects  are  just  alluded  to  and  effleur^s.  It  consists 
rather  of  a  series  of  itudes  or  sketches,  but  sketches  instinct  with 
life,  vigour,  and  beauty, — such  sketches  as  plainly  bespeak  the 
accurate  observer  and  accomplished  writer,  and  such  as  can  only  be 
given  by  one  who  comprehends  the  national  characteristics  and 
genius  of  the  people,  he  is  treating  of. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  work  is  the  great,  and, 
in  many  respects,  unqualified  admiration  which  the  author  seems 
to  feel  towards  this  country  and  people.  He  lavishes  throughout, 
with  scarcely  any  limitation  or  reservation,  the  most  unbounded 
encomiums  on  every  thing  English.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  take 
the  same  pleasure  in  eulogising  our  nation  and  institutions  that 
too  many  among  his  countrymen  have  in  depreciating  them.  He 
speaks  in  the  most  laudatory  terms  of  our  "  glorious  constitution,'' 
and  of  the  happy  union  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  element 
existing  in  our  institutions ;  of  our  political,  social,  and  individual 
liberty;  of  our  nobility  and  gentry;  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors; 
of  our  orators  and  statesmen ;  of  our  manufactures  and  industries ; 
of  our  House  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  of  our  schools  and  univer- 
sities; of  our  system  of  entail  and  primogeniture;  of  our  public 
spirit  and  indomitable  perseverance;  of  our  liberality  and  high- 
minded  philanthropy,  &c.,  &c.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  work,  his  enthusiasm  and  approbation  scarcely  ever-flag.  He 
seems  never  tired  of  euuuierating  and  descanting  upon  our  various 
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political^  moral,  and  intellectual  excellencies;  und,  according  to 
hioi,  it  would  appear  that,  in  most  respects, 

"  Even  onr  failingB  le^n  to  nrtae'i  aide." 

In  one  important  particular,  and  in  one  only,  has  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  failed  in  doing  justice  to  us — it  is  where  he  comes  to  treat 
of  Church  matters.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  respect,  he  speaks 
far  n)ore  favourably  than  we  had  anticipated  from  one  of  his  well- 
known  principles,  or  than  his  previous  writings  had  led  us  to  ex- 
pect. His  langi^oge  respecting  our  Church  and  ^'  Anglicanism^'  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  when  he  penned  his  celebrated 
epistle  to  Mr.  Neale,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society ;  it  is  even  very  different  from 
what  it  was  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  his 
Intereis  Catholiguea,  which  we  reviewed  at  the  time,  and  the  unfair- 
ness and  injustice  of  which,  as  regarded  the  Church  of  England, 
we  thought  it  our  duty  to  expose  and  condemn,  as  they  deserved. 
We  are  very  happy  indeed  to  see  that  he  should  be  revenu  from  many 
of  the  erroneous  views  which  he  had  promulgated  so  recently,  and 
divested  himself  of  much  of  the  spirit  of  unijairness  and  prejudice 
with  which  he  was  formerly  imbued.  A  new  light  seems  to  have 
shone  upon  M.  de  Montalembert  since  the  publication  of  his  last 
work ;  and  we  cannot  but  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  it.  This 
short  but  most  eventful  interval  has  operated  many  startling  and 
extraordinary  changes,  not  only  in  the  political  world,  but  in  men's 
private  habits,  principles,  opinions; — the  change  which  it  has 
effected  in  our  author's  views  respecting  our  ecclesiastical  position 
and  theological  principles,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
show,  is  neither  the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least  salutary ;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  more  time  elapses,  the  more  M.  de 
Montalembert  will  learn  to  appreciate  us  in  that  as  he  does  in 
other  respects. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  M.  de  Montalembert  has  anywhere  in- 
formed us  what  has  induced  him  to  write  this  work.  What  is  the 
real  object  of  it  ?  Does  he  simply  intend  attempting  a  solution  of 
the  important  question  with  which  the  book  commences,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  world  at  large  ?  or  has  he  an 
ulterior  and  totally  different  object  in  view  ?  And  whence,  too, 
this  lofty  admiration, — these  elaborate  laudations  of  England  and 
her  institutions  ?  Are  they  solely  and  exclusively  the  result  of 
mature  and  enlightened  conviction  ?  or  are  they  the  return  he 
wishes  to  make  for  the  hospitable  reception  he  met  with  during  his 
stay  in  England  last  summer,  and  for  the  honour  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  shape  of  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  ?  or  are  they  both  ?  We  believe  that  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  respect  and  admiration  for  this 
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eountry ;  but  we  also  believe  that  he  is  equally  sincere  in  his  ab* 
horrenee  and  detestation  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  his  own ;  and 
in  lavishing  all  these  encomiums  upon  England^s  greatness,  which 
he  regards  as  the  natural  result  of  its  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  appears  to  us  that  he  intends  at  the  same  time  to  convey 
an  oblique  censure  upon  the  absolutism  now  established  in  France. 
This  is  plainly  observable  in  several  portions  of  the  volume. 

M.  de  Montaleinbert  seems  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon 
what  a  constitutional  monarchy  has  effected  for  France.  He  speaks 
of  the  "intrepid  and  modest  young  princes"  of  the  House  of 
Orleans;  and,  at  times,  in  reprobating  some  institution,  custom^  or 
usage  now  prevailing  in  France^  he  maliciously  reminds  one  that  it 
only  exists  since  1852, — that  is,  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon to  the  throne.  Thus,  in  one  place  he  informs  us  that  one 
has  recently  invented  "  a  regime  oil  personne  n'est  plus  rien,  ou 
tout  le  monde  jouit  d'un  ^gal  abaissement.^'  (P.  96.)  In  another 
place,  he  says :  "  Le  radicalisme,  qui  deteste  toutes  les  garanties 
politiques,  parce  que  toute  garantie  est  un  frein  ou  une  tradition^ 
comprend  avec  cet  instinct  propre  aux  d^molisseurs,  que  si  la  tri- 
bune, tant  qu'elle  est  debout  et  libre,  oppose  une  barriere  insur- 
montable  au  despotisme  du  club  comme  h  celui  de  la  casemCy  elle 
sert  aussi  de  boulevard  k  Fordre  et  k  Pautorite  legitime,  comme  Ik 
la  conscience  et  k  la  liberte  individuelle."  (Pp.  137 — 8.)  Else- 
where he  tells  us  (he  professes  to  be  speaking  of  the  peuples  mo- 
demes  generally,  but  the  picture  is  true  to  the  life  of  his  own 
countrymen  in  particular) :  "  lis  ne  savent  s'emanciper  de  la  tutelle 
d'un  maitre  que  pour  se  precipiter  dans  une  orgie  anarchique : 
apres  quoi,  eperdus,  etourdis,  epuises  par  un  effort  violent  et  court, 
Us  deviennent  la  proie  du  premier  audacieux  qui  leur  offre  le  jouff 
accoutumS" — [this  is  plain  speaking,  certainly] — "en  attendant  | 

que  la  demagogic  revienne  et  ne  retrouve  en  face  d'elle  que  des  ' 

homnies  deshabitues  de  toute  action  virile  et  libre,  et  endormis 
dans  une  lethargic  chronique.^'  (P.  257.)  Again,  in  his  chapter 
on  Journalism,  after  mentioning  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish press,  in  order  to  pay  its  homage  to  the  alliance  recently 
formed  between  France  and  England,  fancies  itself  at  liberty  to 
ignore  or  deny  all  the  wonderful  improvements  that  have  tsJcen 
place  in  France,  in  every  department  of  science  and  art,  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  her  constitutional  government,  indignantly 
adds  :  "  Devant  le  contraste  que  pr^sente  P^tat  religieux,  intellec- 
tuel  et  social  de  la  France  de  1850  avec  celui  de  la  France  de  1812, 
je  ne  connais  qu'un  seul  journal  Fran9ais  " — [evidently  the  C/hi-  ! 

vers] — "qui  os&t  dire  ce  qu'un  Anglais  k  dit  dans  le  Times  du  \ 

12  Noyembre  dernier,  et  regretter  que  Pere  des  Napoleons  ait  ^t^  I 

interrompue  par  '  le  sombre  Episode  de  la  Restauration  et  Pinter^  I 

mede  corrupteur  du  regime  des  d'OrUans.* "    (P.  272.)    Of  course,  it  I 

would  not  do  for  M»  de  Montalembert  to  go  too  far;  and  he  is  per* 
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fectly  well  aware  himself  that^  in  touching  upon  these  and  cognate 
topics,  he  is  treading  upon  dangerous  ground. 

We  will  now  examine  M.  de  Montalembert's  book  somewhat  in 
detail,  and  briefly  analyse  its  contents. 

The  question  which  M.  de  Montalembert  professes  to  discuss 
and  solve  is  this : — What  is  to  become  of  England  ?  A  crisis  is  at 
hand ;  there  are  many  unmistakeable  signs  of  this.  England  is  beset 
with  internal  dangers,  and  Europe  itself  is  agitated.  Will  England 
be  able  to  escape  those  dangers  ?  Will  she  be  able  to  stand  erect 
and  secure  in  the  midst  of  a  general  European  political  commotion  ? 
Many  people  think  not,  says  M.  de  Montalembert. 

"  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves/'  he  writes,  "  that  there  prevails 
at  this  moment  in  the  world  a  general  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
security  of  this  great  nation,  to  the  duration  of  her  glorious  institu- 
tions, and  even  to  the  soundness  of  her  political  moralitv.  The  un- 
bounded confidence,  the  legitimate  envy,  the  passionate  admuration  which 
she  had  inspired  for  more  than  a  century  to  all  enlightened  and  generous 
minds,  have  imperceptibly  made  room  for  very  different  sentiments. 
While  the  ancient  and  faithful  partisans  of  England,  and  of  all  that  she 
represents  in  the  world,  seem  less  at  their  ease,  her  inveterate  enemies, 
increased  and  encouraged  by  the  accidents  of  the  times,  are  announcing 
her  decline  and  anticipating  her  fall.  In  this  point,  as  indeed  every 
where  else,  the  partisans  of  despotism  and  the  zealots  of  democracy 
have  a  secret  and  instinctive  alliance :  they  concur  in  the  same  wishes, 
and  would  applaud  the  same  catastrophe.  Neither  can  forgive  England 
for  having  been  so  long  an  insurmountable  bulwark  against  both  these 
extremes.  Her  monarchy,  powerful  and  limited,  has  been  too  practical 
a  contradiction  to  the  false  logic,  the  false  theories,  and  the  passionate 
ambition  of  the  absolutists.  Her  ever-increasing  strength,  her  un- 
bounded and  unabused  liberty,  and  her  unchecked  and  unrivalled  pros- 
perity, supply  the  most  conclusive  arguments,  as  well  as  the  most 
effectual  resistance,  to  the  savage  equality  of  Socialism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  that  clumsy  Despotism  which  has  no  other  expe- 
dient for  preserving  a  people  from  anarchy  and  terror  than  the  depriving 
them  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  Both  these  parties  unite  in  enrying 
her  the  glory  of  offering  to  surrounding  nations  her  example  as  a  refuge 
against  either  of  their  shameful  alternatives. 

'*  Since  the  failure  of  the  ultra-liberal  or  revolutionary  experiments 
on  the  Continent,  England  stands  alone  in  the  world  as  an  example  of 
rational  liberty,  and  is  the  object  of  the  secret  envy  of  all  her  enemies. 
*  When,'  they  say  to  themselves,  *  shall  the  world  get  rid  of  this  night- 
mare ?  Who  will  deliver  us  from  'this  nest  of  obstinate  aristocrats  and 
of  hypocritical  reformers  ?  When  shall  we  break  down  the  pride  of 
this  obstinate  people,  who,  defying  the  laws  of  revolutionary  logic,  have 
the  audacity  to  believe  at  once  in  tradition  and  in  progress — who  main- 
tain royalty  while  they  pretend  to  practise  liberty,  and  escape  from 
revolution  without  submitting  to  despotism  ?' 

"  This  impatient  anxiety  for  the  downfall  of  England  is  fomented  by 
many  and  various  organs.     It  advocates  at  the  same  time  tyranny  at 
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Naples  and  spoliatioa  at  Madrid.  It  inspired  to  M.  Ledru  BoUin  his 
book  on  the  Decline  of  England — La  Decadence  de  VAngleterre,  It  in- 
flames the  zeal  of  all  those  advocates  of  despotism  who  mix  up  every 
day  with  their  gloomy  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  England  dull  sarcasms 
against  her  manners  and  institutions. 

"  Any  one  who  cares  for  the  future  destiny  of  nations,  and  of  liberal 
principles  in  Europe,  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  inquiring  whether 
these  predictions  are  well  founded, — whether  England  will  be  able  to 
overcome  the  various  dangers  which  threaten  her,  to  survive  alone  the 
general  wreck,  and  emerge  triumphant  from  the  revolutionary  deluge, 
or  whether  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  united  choirs  of  all  possible 
parties — courtiers,  demagogues,  fanatics,  sycophants,  and  the  apostate 
parties  and  enslaved  nations  of  the  Continent — shall  combine  in  an 
insulting  anthem  of  triumph  over  this  onc^  great  but  now  vanquished 
people/'i— Pp.  1—4. 

M.  de  Montalembert's  answer  to  his  own  question  is  decided 
and  emphatic : — 

**  No,  England  is  not  on  the  eve  of  perishing.  No,  she  is  not  dis- 
gusted with  her  institutions,  so  prolific  of  good  and  of  glory.  No,  she 
has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  prefer  democracy  to  liberty,  or  equality 
in  servitude  to  the  strength,  the  true  independence  that  she  draws  from 
the  old  aristocratic  traditions  of  her  government.  No,  she  will  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  Continent ;  and  the  enemies  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  self-government,  both  Socialists  and  Ab- 
solutists, will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  they  see  the  day  of  her 
apostacy  and  her  ruin." — Pp.  7,  8. 

England^  then^  in  M.  de  Montalembert's  opinion^  will  continue 
to  live  and  flourish.  She  possesses  all  those  elements  of  political, 
moral,  and  social  strength  which  are  a  sure  indication  of  a  nation's 
vitality  and  stability.  She  is  not^  however,  to  remain  absolutely 
the  same  as  she  is  now  : — 

^'England,'*  adds  M.  de  Montal^mbert,  *' possesses,  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  the  essential  conditions  of  social,  moral,  and  • 
material  life ;  but  she  will  live,  as  she  has  always  lived,  in  a  gradual 
transformation,  mixing  up  vrith  an  insdaetive  art  and  a  marvellous 
sagacity,  traditionary  experience  and  prudence  with  the  active  spirit 
of  advance,  and  blending  the  most  comprehensive  attention  to  general 
interests  with  a  scrupulous  care  of  the  social  rights,  and  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  meanest  of  hex  dtizens.*' — Pp.  32,  33. 

At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Mont^lembert  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  of  th^  serious  evils  that  beset 

1  We  use  the  translation  publUhed  by  ybxnKj—fauU  d^une  meilhure, — ^for,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said,  this  translation  is  not,  on  the  whole,  what  it 
ought  to  be.  We  observe,  moreover,  that  here  and  there  sentences,  and  paragraphs, 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  whole  chapter  are  omitted  in  the  translation,  which  appear  in 
the  seoond  edition  of  the  original  (the  edition  we  are  using).  The  Deferences,  in  the 
extracts  we  give,  are  to  the  ptfges  of  the  Frentch  eidition. 
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US.  He  perceives  a  deep  and  impetoous  ttuder-current  of  revola-* 
tionary  spirit  existing  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  present  genera* 
tion.  He  finds  traces  of  it  in  "  the  ezaggdrated  irritation  of  pubkc 
opinion ''  which  prevailed  during  the  first  months  of  the  Griittean 
expeditioD.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  also  manifest  themselves  in  a 
very  alarming  manner  in  our  popular  literature.  Our  author  in* 
stances  particularly,  in  illustration  of  his  assertion^  the  wriAiiigs  of 
Mr.  Didcens^  which  he  contrasts  in  this  respect  with  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  But  this  is  not  all.  "  In  England/'  observes  M.  de 
Montalembert^  ''  democracy  now  a£Pects  a  form  that  it  had  adopted 
on  the  Continent  only  before  it  knew  its  own  strength^  or  after 
having  suffered  many  bitter  mishaps  and  many  humiliating  defeats. 
English  literature  begins  to  applaud  power  obtained  by  violence^ 
and  it  seems  to  envy  those  nations  who  have  sacrificed  their  public 
rights^  their  history,  and  their  honour  to  brute,  force  incarnated  in 
individual  men.''  This  is  specially  the  case  with  Mr.  Carlyle, 
whom  he  stigmatises  '^  as  having,  more  than  any  other,  attemptdl " 
[alas !  and  in  some  measure  succeeded  but  too  well]  ''to  deprave^ 
the  public  mind  in  England,  and  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  her 
ancient  institutions/'  and  who,  ''  after  having  travestied  the  history 
df  the  French  Revolution  in  the  Babelais  style,  where  the  atrocities 
of  the  actors  and  the  innocence  of  the  victims  are  confounded  and 
laughed  at  with  a  revolting  and  disgusting  buffoonery,  tried  to  im- 
pose on  England  a  sort  of  Cromwell-worship  to  begin  uriih/'  He 
also  adverts  to  and  condemns  the  conduct  of  certain  EngU^h  Ra- 
dical journals,  such  as  the  Daily  News  and  the  Examiner,  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  vaunt  "  the  blessings  of  a  despotism  so  new ^  just, 
and  intelligent  as  that  which  now  exists  in  France;  and  who,  on 
questions  of  their  own  domestic  policy,  are  seen  to  invoke,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  old  institutions  of  England,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  bwreaucratie  and  centralisation, — ''  a  pernicious  system, 
which  they  know  full  well  must  infallibly  undermine  and  destroy 
all  the  traditional  strength  and  the  independence  of  the  country." 
(P.  49.) 

With  most  of  the  preceding  remarks  we  thoroughly  sympathise. 
We  do  not  feel,  however,  so  disposed  to  agree  with  our  autJtor 
when  he  adds,  that  the  "  marvellous  constellation  of  orators,  be- 
ginning with  Chatham  and  ending  with  Canning,  has  left  nothing 
but  a  series  of  interrupted  echoes,"  and  that  '*  the  general  level 
of  talent,  capacity,  and  influence  is  lowered,"  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  We  must  also  join  issue  with  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert,  when  he  tells  us  that ''  Mr.  Macaulay's  superiority  as  an 
historian  over  all  his  predecessors  needs  no  demonstration."     In 

'  We  tfre  sorry  to  bbserre  ii  very  Itiudatory  notice  of  Carlyle  in  the  latt*'  Oxford 
and  Camotiridge  Review,"  together  with  one  advocating  Mr.  Jowett.  This  is  in- 
deed a  too  spfvdy  reJalisation  of  our  fisani.  Had  tfaeie  young  writers  but  a  soond 
dogmatic  theology,  they  might  exercise  their  kmgiMLt&OBa  without  restraint. 
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our  opinion^  Mr.  Macaulay  lacks  the  first  and  chiefest  requisites  of 
an  historian^ — impartiality^  and  freedom  from  partizanship^  as  well 
as  a  regard  for  truth  and  justice. 

On  the  subject  of  one  of  the  bad  symptoms  adverted  to  by  M. 
de  Montalembert,  viz.,  ^'the  exaggerated  irritation  of  public  opinion'' 
in  consequence  of  the  Crimean  disasters,  and  on  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  and  the  war  generally,  he  has  some  very  valuable  re- 
marks in  his  first  chapter.  Not  that  M.  de  Montalembert  himself 
saw  any  symptom  of  England's  ruin  in  the  disorganization  of  her 
military  services — on  the  contrary,  he  points  out  the  error  of  those 
who  professed  to  perceive  anything  of  the  sort ; — the  bad  symptom 
be  saw  was  the  senseless  and  mis -directed  cry  raised,  and  the  irri- 
tation produced.  Whilst  he  says  that  the  genius  of  foresight  had 
undoubtedly  no  seat  in  the  English  Cabinet,  he  nevertheless,  very 
properly,  reminds  us  that  the  "  real  responsibility  must  fairly  be 
charged  on  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  circumstances,"  and  that 
"  the  statesmen  on  whose  shoulders  all  the  responsibility  has  been 
thrown  have  submitted  much  too  quietly  to  the  reproaches  with 
which  they  have  been  loaded."  The  disasters  which  befel  us  in 
the  Crimea  were  only  what  were  to  be  expected  in  consequence  of 
the  disorganization  of  our  military  administration,  and  the  English 
eople  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  them.  England,  he  says, 
as  not  had,  like  France  in  Algeria,  an  incomparable  school  where 
the  French  army  has  been  for  twenty  years  guided  by  illustrious 
generals,  inspirited  by  the  examples  of  princes — an  army  practised 
in  all  the  laborious  exercises  of  war,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  most  changeable  climate,  but  supported  by  the  admirable  tn- 
tendance  created  in  1835.  No  other  army  in  the  world  could  begin 
a  campaign  with  the  advantages  insured  to  the  French  army  by 
this  magnificent  legacy  of  the  Constitutional  monarchy.  In  the 
mean  while  what  was  England  doing  ?  Systematically  reducing 
her  military  establishments,  her  artillery,  her  depdts,  &c.  And  for 
what  purpose  ?  For  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in  her  Colo- 
nies— for  providing  cheap  living  for  the  people — ^for  lightening  her 
taxes — for  diminishing  her  National  Debt,  whilst  alt  the  Conti- 
nental nations  were  increasing  theirs.^      Such,  continues  M.  de 

^  M.  de  Montalembert's  assertion  is  quite  correct,  as  the  following  statistical 
table,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  AetuarieSt  as  extracted 
from  Dr.  Farr*s  Report  on  the  Statistical  Congress  at  Paris,  wiU  show : — 


E 


States. 

Year. 

Debt  towards  the 
dose  of  the  War. 

Debt  in  1853. 

Austria  

France     

Russia     

England 

1816 
1814 
1817 
1817 

63,000,000 

50,000,000 

•30,000,000 

864,000,000 

211,635,000 

233,000,000 

68,000,000 

779,365,204 

Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey  also  have,  moreover,  large  outstanding  liabilities  in 
the  shape  of  depreciated  paper  money. 
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Montalembert,  is  the  true  balance-sheet  of  the  savings  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  English  budget  since  1814;  and  Enghnd  may 
well  feel^  both  in  the  design  and  intentions  of  a  peace-policy^  con- 
solation for  the  mistakes  of  a  first  campaign^  but  which^  neverthe* 
less,  has  shown  "  the  solidity,  the  patience,  and  the  imperturbable 
courage  of  the  English  soldier/'  He  also  reminds  us  that,  in  our 
w^rs  on  the  Continent,  our  first  efforts  have  usually  been  unfor- 
tunate, though  our  irresistible  fortitude  and  perseverance  have  ulti- 
mately been  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

Turn  we  now  to  what  M.  de  Montalembert  says  of  our  Parlia- 
ment— ^^that  temple  of  history  and  eloquence,  of  law  uid  liberty/' 
which  '^  has  been  for  a  thousand  years  the  political  and  legislative 
sanctuary  of  a  Christian  people,  and  the  cradle  of  the  liberties  of 
the  world,''  and  upon  the  majesty  and  beauties  of  which  he  enlarges 
with  his  wonted  eloquence.  He  considers  it  as  the  most  beaut&ul 
product  of  the  renaissance  of  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  only  thing  he  regrets  is,  that  the  architecture  was  not  inspired 
by  the  noble  simplicity  of  Westminster  Abbey'  rather  than  by  that 
of  Henry  Yllth's  Chapel.  Nevertheless,  the  ensemble  is  incompara- 
ble ;  and  it  well  deserves  the  admiration  which  it  elicited  from  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  even  before  it  was  terminated :  (?est  un  rive  en 
pierre  !  Passing  through  the  old  Westminster  Hall,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  the  propykeum  of  parliamentary  grandeur,  M.  de 
Montalembert  then  ascends  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  out  of  the 
Hall  to  the  two  Houses,  and  gives  a  full  description  of  both,  expa- 
tiating quite  enthusiastically  on  the  many  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  edifice,  and  describing  con  amore  its  gorgeous 
decorations  which,  he  says,  harmonize  so  admirably  with  the  tra- 
ditional character  of  the  place.  "Never,"  exclaims  he,  "have 
royalty,  liberty,  and  history  had  a  more  splendid  sanctuary."  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  sittings  of  the  Commons  :— 

"  It  is  surrounded  by  all  this  magnificence  of  art  and  history  that 
sits  the  English  Parliament,  deliberating  with  a  simplicity,  an  ease,  and 
a  tranquillity,  which  are  the  pledge  of  strong  and  serious  institutions. 
Nothing  is  affected — nothing  theatrical.  A  few  men  in  frocks  and  over- 
coats, with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  are  busying  themselves  with  the 
interests  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  universe,  and  with  a  salutary 
slowness  make  those  laws  which  are  to  rule  the  destinies  of  200,000,000 
of  men  dispersed  in  the  five  parts  of  the  globe.'* — Pp.  131,  132. 

From  the  consideration  of  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  M.  de  Montalembert  turns  to  our 
Schools  and  Universities,  "  a  spectacle  still  greater  than  that  of 
our  Parliament,  as  it  is  a  surer  guarantee  for  the  old  English  so- 
ciety than  even  the  representative  government."  Eton  and  Harrow 
he  specially  refers  to,  and  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
locality  of  the  former.  He  bestows  great  encomiums  upon  these 
and  similar  educational  establishments,  and  contrasts  them  witb 
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tbe  ''  scholastic  barracks''  existing  in  bis  own  country*  '^  What  a 
difference/'  he  exclaims^  after  his  description  of  Eton,  "  between 
such  a  residence  and  the. houses  in  which  we  were  doomed  to  pass 
our  educational  days — gloomy  prisons,  blocked  up  between  two 
streets  of  Paris,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  roofs  and  chimney- 
pots of  the  neighbouring  houses,  with  two  rows  of  sickly  trees 
struggling  for  life  in  a  courtyard,  paved  or  gravelled,  and  our  only 
recreation  a  miserable  walk  once  a  week  or  fortnight  through  th!e 
guingettes  of  the  faubourgs  1"  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  our  author  regards  as  '^  the  real  wonder  of  England." 
He  remarks  upon  their  origin  and  constitution,  their  traditions, 
some  of  the  great  men  nurtured  there,  the  discipline  and  system  of 
education  pursued  in  them,  the  external  appearance  of  the  Colleges, 
their,  quadrangles,  gardens,  and  parks,  as  well  as  upon  the  ralue  of 
University  education.  Some  of  his  observations  on  "  these  great 
sanctuaries  of  education"  are  interesting,  specially  as  coming  from 
a  foreigner,  but  we  have  not  space  for  any  extracts. 

Although  the  Universities  are  '^  the  real  wonder  of  England," 
there  is  still,  in  M.  de  Montalembert's  opinion,  another  "  wonder," 
as  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  even  **  more  striking"  than  all  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  produce,  that  is,  the  moral  courage  of 
-*-the  converts  to  Kome  !  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  M.  de 
Montalembert  from  administering  :a  wholesome  rebuke  to  those 
*'  generous  neophytes"  from  among  the  seceders,  ^f  who  do  not 
sufficiently  dread  the  danger  of  hurting  and  braving  the  national 
feeling," — in  other  words,  who  abuse  their  country^s  institutions. 
This  chapter  is. headed,  Catholicism  in  England,  and  we  might  say 
a  good  deal  upon  various  portions  of  it,  but  our  limits  forbid  our 
entering  into  the  subject.  Much  boldness  of  assertion,  and,  we 
must  say  also^  much  misrepresentation  (unintentional,  of  course), 
occur  in  the  course  of  our  author's  dissertation  on  English  "  Ca-^ 
tholicism."  "  What  would  not  the  English,  if  they  had  remained 
true  to  the  old  faith,  have  done  for  it  with  their  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, their  indomitable  energy,  the  propagandising  influence  of 
their  commerce,  their  fleet>  the  munificence  of  their  contributions, 
now  so  profusely  given  to  error  ?"  asks  M.  de  Montalembert;  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  remind  us — rather  injudiciously,  we  mu6t  con- 
fess— of  their  "  contrast  with  the  Southern  nations,  which  now  [in 
spite  of  their  possession  of  the  true  faith],  after  two  centuries  of 
sterility  and  of  decline,  are  on  the  high  road  to  apostacy  1"  He 
also  informs  us  that  the  conversions  to  Kome  that  have  taken  place 
^ve  deprived  us  of  our  ^'most  eminent  theologians  and  most 
exemplary  ministers,"  and  he  speaks  of  S.  George's,  Southwark,  a^ 
the  "  sanctuary  .  .  .  where  the  triumphant  flag  of  faith  and  religious 
liberty  is  raised  1" 

But  this  is  not  all.  M.  de  Montalembert,  tells  us  that  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  speak  of  Roman  Catholicism  without  saying  some- 
thiiiig'Of  Ireland^  whicS  is  "the  heart  and  bulwark  of  its  strength." 
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O'Connell  and  Irish  Catholicism  have  ever  been  favourite  themes 
with  our  author.  One  of  his  very  first  publications  was  a  series  of 
Letters  on  those  subjects  (originally  addressed  to  the  Journal 
VAvenvr  in  1830,  a  journal  which  was  then  under  the  editorship  of 
Lamennais  and  Lacordaire)  ;  and  he  has  scarcely  ever  written  any 
thing  since  without  referring  to  one  or  the  other,  but  more  frequently 
to  both.  There  was  a  good  deal — though  very  little  to  the  purpose, 
our  readers  will  recollect' — about  0*Connell,  that  *'  avenger  after 
the  fashion  of  Christ/^  as  our  author  somewhat  irreverentially 
styled  him,  as  well  as  about  the  Irish  and  their  '*  Catholicism^^  in 
the  Inter4ts  Catkoliques;  and  of  course  M.  de  Montalembert 
found  it  impossible  to  speak  of  this  country  without  adverting  to, 
or  rather  enlarging  upon,  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  once  again. 
We  fear  that  what  he  tells  us  about  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
is  not  more  accurate  or  more  to  the  purpose  than  what  he  had  al- 
ready told  us  over  and  over  again  before.  M.  de  Montalembert 
reiterates  the  old  story  about  '*  the  prolific  and  faith  Ail  Irish  race," 
expanding  itself  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  carrying  everywhere  *'  the  Catholic  faith''  along  with  it,  for- 
getting or  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  striking  fact — admitted 
by  Roman  Catholics  themselves-^that  a  large  proportion  of  Irish 
emigrants  abjure  their  religion  in  their  adopted  country,  and  that  in 
Ireland  itself,"the  heart  and  bulwark  of  its  strength,"  "Catholicism," 
is,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  rapidly  and  materially  declining. 

Let  us  now  see  what  M.  de  Montalembert  says  of  "  Anglicanism." 
His  dissertation  on  this  subject  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  that 
on  "  English  Catholicism."  He  has  made  a  grandpas  in  the  right 
direction,  and  he  at  least  begins  to  understand  and  appreciate  our 
Church.  Our  author's  recent  sojourn  in  England,  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  something  like  genuine  **  Anglicanism,"  have 
contributed  to  undeceive  him  in  many  important  particulars,  and 
to  teach  him  much  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  before.  He 
speaks  of  our  Church  so  very  differently  from  what  he  did  in 
his  IriiSrits  Catkoliques  that  one  almost  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  that  work  and  the  present  one  have  proceeded  from  the  saime 
pen,  and  that  too  within  something  like  three  years  of  each  other. 
We  know  not  whether  M.  de  Montalembert  ever  read  the  paper 
on  his  IntSrSis  Catkoliques,  which  appeared  in  these  pages  about 
three  years  ago,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  every  single 
one  of  the  gratuitous  assumptions,  the  reckless  inaccuracies,  and 
intrepid  misstatements  which  were  advanced  in  that  work,  and 
which  we  pointed  out  and  controverted  in  the  course  of  our  article, 
on  the  subject  of  Anglicanism  and  Anglicans,  have  been  rectified 
in  the  book  now  before  us.  We  will  give  a  few  instances  of  this. 
In  his  InterSts  Catkoliques  he  had  confounded  and  in  fact  tho- 
roughly identified  Anglicanism  and  Protestantism — but,  in  his 
Avenir  de  FAngleterre,  he  makes  an  essential  distinction  between 
the  two  forms  of  belief,  and  he  tells  his  readers  that  they  "must 
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notjudge  of  Anglicanism  from  the  patterns  of  Protestantism  seen 
in  Prance  or  in  Geneva/'— (P.  210.)  Then  he  said  that  "  Pro- 
testantism'' — English  as  well  as  Continental — was  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  thing  by  any  bne — ^now  he  speaks  of  the  '*  solid 
valae^'  of  Anglicanism^  and  acknowledges  its  many  excellencies  and 
immense  importance.  Then  he  styled  it  a  "  simple  negation'^ — 
now  he  says  that  to  see  in  it  "  a  negative  religion  would  be  a  gross 
error/'  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  "  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  positive,  substantial  religion. ' — (P.  211.)  Then  he  spoke  of 
its  powerlessness,  inefficiency,  and  worldliness — now  he  recognises 
its  "strength,*'  and  acknowledges  "the  good  faith  of  many,  and 
the  deep  and  serious  influence  exercised  over  a  great  number  of  souls 
by  the  forms  of  worship  and  doctrine  of  Anglicanism." — (P.  211.) 
Then  he  reviled  our  orthodoxy,  spoke  of  us  as  living  in  heresy,  and 
intimated  pretty  clearly  that  we  were  a  set  of  Socinians,  Rationalists, 
and  what  not — ^now  he  seems  to  content  himself  with  deploring  that 
we  should  be  in  a  state  of  schism,  and  he  talks  of  the  "  faith  sincere 
and  even  fervent  in  the  Divinity  and  in  the  merits  of  our  Lobd 
Jesus  Chbist  filling  the  souls  of  a  number  of  laymen  and  clergymen 
of  the  Anglican  Church."— (P.  211.)  Then  we  were  informed  that 
the  whole  of  Protestantism  put  together  had  "not  produced  a 
preacher  or  a  theologian  since  the  death  of  Vinet  and  the  conversion 
of  Newman" — ^but  M.  de  Montalembert  has  been,  we  believe, 
throughly  disabused  in  this  respect  during  his  stay  in  England ;  at 
any  rate,  he  states  in  his  work  that  there  "  are  a  vast  number  of 
studious,  austere,  pious,  and  charitable  men"  among  the  Anglican 
Clergy  (p.  216),  and  that  they  have  "much  regularity,  many  precious 
dispositions,  and,  above  all,  a  great  influence  over  the  rural  popula- 
tions."— (P.  217.)  He  tells  us  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Anglican  Clergy  have  not  "  the  passionate  ardour  for  doing  good,  the 
tender  and  generous  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  daily 
practice  of  self-sacrifice"  exhibited  by  the  "  Catholic  priesthood  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Ireland,"  (!)  and  everywhere  (!!) 
— still  we  feel  thankful  for  the  admission  he  makes  in  regard  to 
our  own  Clergy,  et  nous  en  prenons  acte. 

Once  more,  in  the  InterSts  Catholiques,  M.  de  Montalembert 
spoke  in  the  most  enraptured  terms  of  the  secessions  to  Rome  that 
had  taken  place,  and  intimated  very  unequivocally  that  England 
herself  would  at  no  very  distant  period  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope ; 
but,  in  his  present  work,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  some  very  serious 
misgivings  on  that  score,  and  that  this  reconciliation,  if  it  ever  does 
occur  at  all,  will  not  take  place  quite  so  soon  as  he  formerly  anti- 
cipatied.  In  short,  in  his  former  work,  he  not  only  ignored  the 
great  ecclesiastical  and  theological  revival  now  going  on  amongst 
us,  but  he  absolutely  and  formally  denied  it,  and  had  moreover  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  the  little  life  that  remained  "  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  dissenting  sects" — now  he  declares  that  it  is  incon- 
testable that  such  a  revival  has  taken  place,  "  a  revival  of  faith. 
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and  a  renewal  of  Christian  manners,''  a  revival  which  ia  influencing, 
penetrating,  and  leavening  all  classes  of  society,  and  producing 
every  where  the  most  blessed  fruits ;  a  revival  which  is  plainly  ex- 
emplified in  the  taste  for^  architecture  ''which  has  burst  forth 
with  so  much  energy  among  the  Anghcan  Clergy,  and  which  is 
also  a  symptom  of  strength  and  life  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
underrate''  (p.  218),  as  well  as  ''in  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  the 
Anglican  priests  and  laymen  for  the  adornment  and  restoration  of 
what  they  look  upon  as  the  House  of  God,"  (does  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  is  not  really  the  House  of  Gk>D  ?)  (p. 
220) ;  a  revival  which  is  manifest,  not  only  in  the  adornment  and 
restoration,  but  also  in  the  erection  of  churches  and  of  schools,  the 
fruit  in  a  great  measure  of  voluntary  contributions — and  as  M.  de 
Montalembert  well  observes,  "  a  religion  that  builds  is  not  on  the 
decline"  (p.  221) — as  well  as  in  the  e£forts  now  making  for  the 
reestablishment  of  Synodal  action.     (P.  222.) 

All  this  is  very  satisfactory  as  coming  from  our  author.  We  per- 
ceive that  it  is  to  Wilberforce  in  particular  that  M.  de  Montalembert 
attributes  the  merit  of  originating  the  religious  renaissance  and 
amelioration  every  where  discernible,  but  n'importe  who  originated 
it — ^it  is  sufficient  to  have  it  from  M.  de  Montalembert's  own  mouth 
that  such  a  renaissance  has  taken  place ;  while*  what  may  be  more 
properly  called  the  Church  revival,  he  identifies  of  course  with  the 
"Oxford  movement  inaugurated  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pusey," 
which,  he  says,  has  "  exerted  a  durable  and  fructifying  action  on 
Anglicanism  itself,"  and  he  acknowledges  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  likely  enough  that  the  Church  will  have  "  a  considerable  share  in 
the  double  work  of  resistance  and  transformation  which  is  to  save" 
our  great  nation.  So  much  for  M.  de  Montalembert's  present  opi- 
nion of  Anglicanism ;  and  we  again  beg  to  tender  him  our  sincere 
felicitations  upon  it.  His  "  idea"  of  it,  it  is  true,  is  not  as  "  exact," 
or  as  complete,  as  we  should  like  to  see  it ;  but  he  has  learned  so 
much  during  the  last  three  years,  that  we  do  not  despair  of  his  learn- 
ing still  more  in  the  time  to  come,  and  of  his  finally  succeeding  in 
knowing  and  appreciating  our  Church  as  she  deserves.  Might  we 
venture  to  suggest  to  M.  de  Montalembert  what  might  materially 
contribute  to  assist  him  in  the  discovery  ?  A  careful  perusal  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  its  more  recent  commentator, 
Mr.  Freeman.  Such  a  perusal  might  teach  him  (among  other 
things)  what  he  does  not  seem,  judging  from  his  present  publica- 
tion, to  be  yet  aware  of, — that  Anglicans  do  believe,  not  only  in  the 
Son  of  God,  but  also  "  in  the  authority  and  the  Sacraments  that 
He  has  instituted,"  and  indeed  in  all  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  He  might  also  learn  that  our  Church  was  not  "formed" 
for  the  first  time,  but  simply  re-formed  in  the  16th  century. 

^  It  18  no  slight  triumph  for  English  architecture  that  the  two  first  prizes  for  the 
proposed  cathedral  at  LiUe  have  been  allotted  to  English  architects. 
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In  the  fourteenth  and  succeeding  chapters,  M.  de  Montalem^ 
bert  speaks  of  the  eflForts  made  by  English  society  to  avert  the 
danger  which  threatens  it^  to  the  greater  sympathy  now  beginning 
to  exist  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  to  some  of  the 
associations  estabUshed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
latter — applauds  our  philanthropy  and  charity — discusses  the  cha- 
racter and  tendencies  of  our  public  press — recurs  again  to  the  old 
and  seemingly  inexhaustible  subject,  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  a 
political  system  founded  on  principles  of  liberty — representative 
institutions,  in  short — over  the  absolute  form  of  government — a 
subject  which  he  proceeds  onc6  more  to  develop,  enforce,  and  illus- 
trate by  contrasting  the  condition  of  England  and  Spain — and 
concludes  by^an  eloquent  tribute  to  our  admirable  and  unique  social 
and  political  organisation.  We  intended  animadverting  upon  much 
of  what  M.  de  Montalembert  has  said  in  his  chapter  on  England 
and  Spain  ;  but  our  remarks  have  already  extended  much  further 
than  we  originally  contemplated,  and  we  must  now  bring  this 
article  to  a  close.  Spain  is  wretched  and  degraded — what  is  the 
cause  of  that  ?  Not  Catholicism,  as  the  Protestants  say — that  is 
blasphemy — ^but  absolutism  alone.  So  argues  M.  de  Montalembert  I 

We  do  not,  however,  on  parting  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Count ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  agree  with  him  in  so  many  im- 
portant particulars.  On  some  points  of  doctrine,  on  certain 
historical  facts,  and  on  deductions  from  those  facts — as  well  as 
on  various  subjects  of  moral  observation  and  appreciation — we  feel 
compelled  to  di£fer  from  him ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  us  from 
bearing  witness  to  his  good  feelings,  to  his  general  fairness,  to  his 
ability,  and  to  his  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  has 
undertaken  to  discuss ;  and  we  trust  that  when  we  next  meet  again, 
we  shall  have  even  less  cause  to  differ  from  him.  At  the  same  time, 
before  taking  our  final  leave  of  him,  it  will  be  as  well  to  correct 
several  blunders  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  and  which  have,  if  we  mistake  not,  been  already  pointed 
out  by  others.  At  p.  163,  he  tells  us  that  Milton  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge — he  was  educated  at  Chrisfs.  At 
p.  181,  he  speaks  of  a  S.  Edward's  College — probably  a  mistake 
for  S.  Edmund^s  Hall;  whilst  at  p.  215,  he  supplies  us  with  the 
following  singular  piece  of  information : — ''  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
if  an  Oxford  undergraduate  had  been  seen  to  communicate  (accord- 
ing to  the  Anglican  rite),  he  would  have  excited  as  much  surprise 
as  an  6leve  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  at  the  same  period  with  us. 
In  1856,  out  of  100  students  at  Merton  College  (Merton  College 
gave  Mr.  Manning  to  the  Church)  forty-five  used  to  receive  the 
Communion  weekly.^'  There  are  no  less  than  three  errors  or  un- 
founded assumptions  in  this  passage.  These  mistakes,  as  well  as 
other  defects — to  say  nothing  of  more  important  imperfections*  we 
trust  to  see  rectified  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Avenir  Politique. 
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The  Creation,  or  the  agreemefU  of  Scripture  and  Geological  Science* 
A  Sermon  preached  at  S.  Alphege^  Greenwich^  on  Septuagesima 
Sunday,  January  20,  1856.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Chaffeb, 
M.A.|  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and  Curate  of  Green- 
wich.    London:  Rivingtons;  Greenwich:  Richardson. 

Ws  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  exact  amount  of  the  scientific 
serjnon  crop  yielded  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  and  the  Times'  careful 
husbandry,  but  if  the  quality  of  it  answers  in  general  to  that  of  the 
sample  here  given  us,  we  think  many  must  have  discovered  by  this 
time  that  the  parochial  clergy  are  not  behind  the  age  with  respect 
to  that  knowledge  of  the  ologies  in  which  the  age  so  much  delights, 
however  they  may  have  refrained  hitherto  from  dispensing  it  to 
their  congregations  in  time  of  Divine  Service.  The  sermon  before 
us  is  the  production  of  a  man  well  read  in  general  science,  and  in 
the  writings  of  modern  philosophers ;  and — we  are  thankful  to  be 
able  to  say  when  writing  of  a  modern  scientific  pamphlet — not  des- 
titute of  the  logical  faculty.  The  ad  populum  essence  which  his 
alembic  has  distilled  from  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort 
has  also  the  merit  of  being  unadulterated  with  non-Church  princi- 
ples ;  and,  without  committing  ourselves  to  an  entire  approval  of 
the  plan  of  discoursing  science  to  our  congregations,  we  think  it 
probable  that  there  are  churches  in  which  the  character  of  the  con* 
gregation  may  be  such  as  to  render  a  good  and  reverent  lecture  on 
Geology  not  inappropriate  for  Septuagesima  Sunday ;  and  if  there 
is  any  justification  for  the  practice,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
ppening  words,  that  in  ^'  the  present  age,  when  the  discoveries  of 
philosophers  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude  by 
means  of  cheap  literature ;  it  appears  to  be  the  best  course  to  meet 
the  difficulties  which  suggest  themselves"  and  to  meet  them  *^  in  a 
candid  spirit." 

The  only  reason  why  any  difficulties  occur  about  reconciling 
Holy  Scripture  with  modem  discoveries  is  this,  that  people  are  con- 
tinually losing  sight  of  the  true  end  for  which  a  revelation  has  been 
^YSn  by  Gon.  '*  Th^e  Bible  is  designed  to  teach  us  concerning 
GiOD  and  our  own  souls,  and  our  duty,  and  future  destinies."  It 
ought  to  be  an  established  idea  in  the  mind  of  every  philosophical' 
reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  matters  connected  with  physical 
science  are  only  mentioned  therein  in  the  relation  with  which  they 
stand  towards  man  and  his  probation ;  and  that  this  restriction  may 
sometimes  necessitate  language  which  expresses  the  truth  so  par- 
tially a»  to  seem  inconsistent  with  other  language  which  may  be 
perfectly  trup  (though  human  only,)  but  which  looks  to  the  same 
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truths  from  quite  another  point  of  view.  The  book  of  revelation 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earthy  because  it  is  a  part  of  our  probation  to  know  and  honour 
6oD  as  the  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  again 
it  is  revealed  to  us  that  by  the  Son,  Gtod  the  Father  "  made  the 
Worlds/'  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  believe  in  the  unity  of 
Almightiness, — so  to  speak, — and  in  the  perfect  equality  of  the 
First  and  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  But  as  the 
knowledge  of  what  physical  agencies  they  were  by  which  the  acts 
of  Creation  became  accomplished,  can  in  no  sense  form  part  of  our 
probation,  therefore  Holy  Scripture  has  named  only  the  Prime 
Mover  of  all,  and  left  oat  of  sight  those  subordinate  ministers  of 
His  hand,  to  which — perhaps  because  they  are  nearest  to. ourselves 
— ^we  are  so  prone  to  turn  our  attention  and  interest.  We  used  to 
hear  it  said,  not  long  ago,  that  any  scientific  system  of  cosmogony 
which  makes  man  the  central  point  of  God's  purposes,  would  be  as 
selfish  in  its  moral  phase,  as  it  would  be  un  philosophical  in  its 
scientific.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  express  object  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  make  man  the  subjective  centre  of  man's  universe. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  Creation  only  as  it  was  a  Creation  for  man ; 
and  we  are  making  an  unjustifiable  use  of  it  if  we  try  to  stretch  its 
physical  science  beyond  this  rule. 

But,  at  the  same  time  there  is  this  to  be  said/  that  although 
questions  of  natural  philosophy  are  only  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tm-e  with  the  one  end  of  man's  probation  in  view,  and  therefore 
mentioned  as  may  be  said  incidentally ;  they  are  yet  spoken  of  in 
the  words  of  One  Whose  knowledge  respecting  them  is  unlimited^ 
and  complete  in  every  particular ;  and  Whose  words  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  the  exact  truth.  If  therefore  any  discrepancy  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  the  Divinely  revealed  philosophy,  and  that 
constructed  by  human  research,  it  must  be  because  the  latter  is  yet 
imperfect,  and  the  mode  by  which,  in  any  one  or  more  instances, 
it  requires  to  be  reconciled  with  the  former,  yet  undiscovered. 

Of  several  such  discrepancies  noticed  in  the  sermon  before  us, 
the  most  familiar  one  is  that  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  as 
narrated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  antiquity  of  the 
earth  as  supposed  to  be  established  by  geological  discovery.  The 
writer  takes  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  only  reasonable  view  of 
this  question,  a  view  held  by  divines  long  before  the  days  of  modem 
discovery,^  and  brought  into  notice  again  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Pusey;  According  to  these  writers  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
contains  a  narrative  of  two  separate  events,  or  series  of  events ;  the 
first  of  which  is  confined  to  the  two  initiatory  verses  of  the  chapter. 
These  two  verses  make  mention  shortly  of  that  primeval  creation 
by  which  the  matter  of  "  the  heaven  and  the  earth"  was  brought 
into  being,  and  of  its  subsequent  condition  for  a  period  not  defined. 
1  See  Lather's  Bible  and  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentarjr. 
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With  the  third  verse  commences  the  account  of  that  regeneration 
of  the  earth  by  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  watera, 
by  which  its  matter^  "  without  form  and  void/*  was  brought  into 
its  present  condition  of  being.  And^  keeping  in  sight  the  principle 
we  have  already  named,  it  is  not  hard  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of 
Creation  narrated  may  be  only  those  by  which  this  earth  was  so 
brought  into  its  present  state,  and  brought  into  such  relation  with 
other  celestial  bodies  (mentioned  parenthetically,  ''  He  made  the 
stars  also*')  as  fitted  it  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of  mankind ; 
for  man  being  the  central  point  of  the  narration,  the  whole  record 
is  set  down  in  that  form  which  is  best  adapted  to  show  the  relation 
which  the  rest  of  God*s  work  bears  to  humanity. 

^  It  is  <{uite  as  reasonable,"  says  the  writer  before  us,  in  noticing 
these  two  verses,  "  that  the  Scriptures  should  pass  over  the  first  crea- 
tion of  the  material  universe  in  one  sentence,  but  spend  two  chapters  in 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  was  prepared  for  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  and  in  which  his  state  of  innocence  was  passed,  as  that 
they  should  dismiss  the  empire  of  Nimrod  in  two  or  three  verses,  and 
occupy  two-thirds  of  the  book  of  Genesis  with  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  family  ;  and  that  they  should  mention  the  name  of  Augustus 
Caesar  only  once,  but  devote  the  latter  half  of  the  Book  of  Acts  to  the 
travels  of  one  Apostle.  The  event  which  the  world  calls  the  greater  is 
treated  in  a  cursory  manner,  because  it  has  comparatively  little  connec- 
tion with  the  object  for  which  the  revelation  was  given.  Treating  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  as  the  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  we  are  taught 
that  the  same  God  made  both  heaven  and  earth,  both  the  lower  crea- 
tures and  us,  both  our  bodies  and  our  spirits,  that  all  men  are  of  one 
family,  and  that  we  were  created  upright.  These  are  truths  of  which 
the  knowledge  is  important ;  while  we  may,  without  danger,  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  age  of  the  world,  or  (an  omission  which  may  strike  us 
as  very  remarkable)  of  the  history  of  the  creation  of  angels,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Job,  (xxxviii.  7,)  took  place  before  that  of 
the  earth ;  and  of  the  fall  of  those  who  left  their  first  estate." 

But  thus  taking  the  first  two  verses  of  Genesis  as  a  statement 
that  the  earth  was  (i.e.  existed) ;  that  it  was,  because  God  had 
given  it  being ;  and  that  it  existed  as  disoi^anized  matter,  without 
form  and  void,  it  is  evident  that  we  very  much  simplify  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  since  we  know  not  what 
may  have  been  the  interval  between  that  undefined  period  of  exist- 
ence and  the  fiat  "  Let  there  be  light,**  the  long  ages  of  geologists 
do  not  necessarily  come  into  collision  with  the  statements  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Whether  they  are  not  much  exaggerated  is  a  distinct 
question,  connected  only  with  matters  of  data  and  scientific 
judgment. 

The  possible,  and  probable  antiquity  of  the  earth  being  allowed 
then  to  be  not  theoretically  discordant  with  the  statement  of  the 
Bible;  the  question  next  arising  is,  what  are  the  periods  each  of 
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which  is  called  a  "  day*'  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  ?  ''A  verjr  com- 
mon view  is  that  the  days  of  which  we  read^  were  periods  of  indefi- 
nite length,  each  comprising  a  thousand  or  many  thousand  years. 
To  this  interpretation  there  are  grave  objections.  The  Hebrew 
word  for  '  day^  is,  in  prose  narrative,  almost  as  closely  restricted 
to  the  signification  of  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  as  our  own 
English  word.  Each  of  the  days  of  creation  is  divided  into  '  the 
evening*  and  '  morning/  as  though  the  object  were  to  define  the 
word  accurately;  and  the  Sabbath  instituted  in  memory  of  the 
LoRD^s  six  days*  work  and  seventh  day*s  rest,  is  evidently  a  natural 
day/*  Now,  to  our  mind,  the  whole  question  thus  opened  is  none 
other  than  that  of  a  simple  reception  of  the  words  given  to  us  by 
the  Church  in  these  chapters  of  Genesis  as  the  actual  Word  of  6od. 
The  proof  that  they  are  so  does  not  rest  on  the  discoveries  of  a 
modern  science  the  data  of  which  are  yet  most  imperfect,  but  on 
the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  many  ages,  and  the  constant  recog- 
nition of  them  as  such  by  Jew  and  Christian.  To  doubt  so  lasting 
a  tradition  on  the  ground  of  any  seeming  inconsistency  with  recent 
discoveries  in  cosmogony  betrays  an  extreme  blindness  to,  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  laws  of  evidence,  and  is  one  illustration  among 
many  that  offer,  of  the  moral  weakness  of  mind,  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  scepticism.  Is  it  the  Word  of  God  which  says,  "  Day  ?*' 
does  "  day'*  on  rational  principles  of  interpretation  mean  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours?  If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  persons  competent  to  judge,  the  conclusions  they  give 
are  of  such  weight  as  cannot  be  counterpoised  by  all  the  scientific 
discovery  in  the  world.  Had  the  statement  been  that  the  Creative 
acts  of  God  bad  taken  effect  in  so  many  seconds  instead  of  so  many 
days,  it  would  have  been  no  more  difficult  to  believe :  and  had  it 
been  stated  that  they  occupied  millions  of  years,  it  would  have  been 
no  easier  to  believe.  The  meaning  of  the  word  '^  day**  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  therefore  a  question  of  interpretation,  and 
the  word  itself  is  a  question  of  traditional  authority;  and  both 
these  are  allowed  by  all  reasonable  and  understanding  persons  to 
look  to  the  simple  meaning  of  four-and-twenty  hours. 

Nor  can  we  assent  to  a  principle  of  interpretation  by  which 
scientific  men  often  try  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  their  theories, 
instead  of  reconciling  their  theories  to  Scripture ;  a  principle,  we 
are  sorry  to  see  maintained  by  the  writer  of  the  sermon  before  us, 
viz., ''  that  the  narrative  bears  traces  of  being  addressed  to  a  people 
at  a  low  stage  of  mental  cultivation.**  The  narrative  was  indeed 
addressed  primarily  to  a  primitive  people,  but  it  is  also  written  for 
our  own  age.  It  is  to  us  what  it  was  to  that  tribe  of  wanderers  in 
the  desert,  the  only  authority  for  the  events  it  narrates ;  and  we 
cannot  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  language  in  which  it  was 
framed  is  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  all  ages;  such  as  to  be 
true  also  in  the  ears  of  nineteenth-century  philosophers,  as  well  as 
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those  of  ''a  people  at  a  low  stage  of  mental  cultivation/^  When 
will  the  pride  of  human  science  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  Divine 
Faith  ?  When  shall  Christian  men  cease  to  take  these  narrow  and 
self-idolizing  views  of  human  nature  ?  When  shall  we  leave  off 
using  such  haughty  phrases  as  "  reconciling  the  Bible  with  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science  V*  It  is  time  that  natural  philosophy 
should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  our  revived  Church  prin- 
ciples. When  geological  and  other  studies  began  to  be  followed 
up  with  that  energy^  diligence,  and  wisdom — for  we  do  not  wish  to 
depreciate  them — with  which  they  are  in  our  own  time,  the  belief 
in  Holy  Scripture  was  of  the  shallowest  type,  and  other  doctrines 
of  the  Church  so  much  lost  sight  of  that  they  exercised  no  visible 
check  on  the  bold  speculations  of  philosopny.  Those  days  are 
past,  and  the  Church  is  again  an  open  witness  to  the  unerring 
truth  of  GoD^s  Word.  It  is  time  that  those  who  engage  in  scien- 
tific research  should  understand  on  what  grounds  that  word  rests ; 
that  they  should  acknowledge  it  to  be  addressed  to  them,  no  less, 
than  to  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind ;  that  they  should  be  willing 
to  confess  the  possible  error  of  their  theories  when  they  do  not  coin- 
cide with  that  word ;  that  they  should  carry  on  all  their  researches 
in  a  spirit  of  Christian  Faith,  as  well  as  with  the  power  of  their 
reasoning  intellect. 
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1.  Popular  Education :  its  present  condition  and  fiiture  prospects 
considered;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Cfranville. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Armitstead,  Vicar  of  Sandbach.  London : 
J.  H.  Parker  and  Son.     Chester :  Prichard  and  Roberts. 

2.  Educational  Census  in  Cheat  Britain :  being  the  Official  Report 
of  Ho&ACE  Mann,  Esq.     1854.    . 

8.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,     1854 — 5. 
4.  "  The  Guardian:'     April  16,  185Q. 

The  empiricism  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  on  the  subiect  of 
schools  is  becoming  a  serious  nuisance.  One  scheme  has  hardly 
been  dismissed  with  ignominious  proofs  of  its  fallacy  and  reck- 
lessness, before  another  is  brought  on  the  stage,— or  the  same 
in  a  new  dress ;  and  arguments  that  have  been  used  successfully 
in  its  defeat  before,  have  again  to  be  repeated,  because,  as  a  speaker 
said  in  the  late  debate,  ^^  when  a  man  gets  on  an  educational  hobby, 
see  how  he  rides  it,''  driving  in  his  spurs  to  the  very  heel,  though 
the  poor  brute  is  already  both  lame  and  broken-winded. 
.    The  most  recent  of  these  reckless  attempts  has,  happily,  failed. 
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Introduced  with  mach  '^pomp  and  circumstance/'  as  the  subject 
next  in  importance  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  the  "  Resolutions'' 
in  which  this  attempt  was  embodied  contained  within  themselves 
the  elements  of  their  annihilation ;  and  we  should  doubt  whether 
even  their  mover  could,  from  the  first,  have  had  any  expectation  of 
success  for  them.  They  led,  however,  to  a  long  and  important  dis* 
cussion ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  elaborate  defence  made  by 
Lord  John  Bussell,  as  well  as  other  statements  made  in  the  course 
of  their  discussion,  may  have  created  the  impression  which  it  was 
evidently  intended  by  him  they  should,  that  the  state  of  education 
throughout  the  country  is  far  behind  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  present  day ;  and  that  our  movement  is  rather  re- 
trograde, than  on  the  advance.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  our  readers,  by  laying  before  them  a  short  review 
of  our  position  and  prospects ;  our  machinery,  and  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  it ;  our  advantages  and  our  difficulties.  And  in 
doing  so  we  shall  hope  to  carry  them  with  us,  in  the  conviction 
that,  whatever  room  there  may  be  for  improvement,  the  existing 
system  of  national  education  is  one  well  deserving  our  respect; 
and  that  the  position  of  our  country  generally  with  regard  to  edu* 
cation  is  far  from  being  so  unfavourable  as  these  would-be  re- 
formers wish  the  nation  to  believe. 

The  apparatus  of  our  educational  system,  as  far  as  it  affects  the 
poor,  is  almost  entirely  of  modem  origin,  as  well  as  of  modem 
development.  In  the  times  preceding  the  Reformation  there  was 
evidently  a  widely-extended  power  of  educating  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  great  number  of  religious  houses,  in  each  of  which  a 
schoolroom  formed  an  essential  feature.  On  the  annihilation  of 
these,  the  Reformers  were  induced,  by  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  attempt  the  restoration  of  this  portion  from  among  the 
ruins  of  the  many  good  works  undertaken  by  such  establishments ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  schools  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  YI.  are, 
to  a  6mall  extent,  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  otherwise  unmitigated 
selfishness  of  their  characters.  But  the  genius  of  Protestantism  is 
so'  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  poor,  that,  whatever  the  intentions 
of  those  who  founded  free  schools  in  post-Reformation  days,  they 
are  in  our  own  age  removed  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower 
classes;  and  have  mostly  become — as  Christ's  Hospital — ^the 
ordinary  sources  of  education  for  the  upper  strata  of  the  middle 
classes.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  provision  was  made,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  for  the  teaching  of  those 
who  are  now  found  in  our  national  schools.  There  were  many 
dame-schools,  in  which  children  were  taught  the  merest  elements 
of  reading  and  writing.  It  is  probable  also  that  many  of  the 
country  Clergy  were  accustomed  to  teach  the  poor  children  of  their 
parishes,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  pastoral  work ;  or  at  least  for  a 
very  small  fee,  such  as  is  now  paid  at  national  schools.    But  that 
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the  general  edacation  of  the  poor  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  what 
there  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  is  evidenced  by  the  enthu- 
siasm which  attended  the  introduction  of  even  such  imperfect 
systems  as  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  Quaker  bookseller,  Lancaster. 
What  few  schools  there  were  for  the  poor  of  those  days  must  have 
been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church;  for  Dissenters  (with 
some  trifling  exceptions)  had  never  sought  for  the  separate  educa- 
tion of  their  children  before  the  rise  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  in  1805.  Six  years  later,  the  National  Society  was 
founded,  for  the  express  object  of  educating  the  children  of  the 
poor  on  Church  principles ;  and  by  its  subsequent  incorporation  in 
1817,  with  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  ten  Privy  Councillors  as 
the  ex  officio  basis  of  its  corporate  capacity,  this  society  became  still 
more  recognised  as  the  educational  functionary  of  the  Church.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  direct  expenditure  of  the  society,  and  the 
sums  of  money  supplied  from  local  sources,  (in  the  augmentation 
of  which  the  society's  funds  are  dispensed,)  have  amounted  together 
to  nearly  £4,000,000,  or  between  £90,000  and  £100,000  per 
annum.  This  large  amount  is,  however,  but  a  portion  of  the  vo- 
luntary expenditure  of  Churchmen  for  educational  purposes;  as 
there  have  been  many  schools  built,  and  some  endowed,  by  private 
individuals,  of  which  no  statistical  record  is  available.  Moreover, 
the  working  expenses  of  the  schools  so  built  and  prepared  for  use 
by  the  society,  and  those  whom  it  has  assisted,  taking  the  average 
at  only  £20  a  year^  over  and  above  the  payments  made  by  the 
parents  of  the  children  taught,  and  the  average  number  of  schools 
at  only  8,000,  will  require  us  to  treble  the  above  amount,  before 
we  can  arrive  at  anything  like  the  real  voluntary  expenditure  of  the 
Church  on  the  education  of  her  children.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  calculations  are  based  upon  the  records  of  the 
National  Society  alone,  and  that  there  are  probably  as  many  more 
Church  schools  not  appearing  on  those  records  at  all,  and  yet 
owing  their  support  more  or  less  to  the  free-will  offerings  of 
Churchmen. 

This  voluntary  system  had  been  at  work  for  some  twenty  years,  or 
more,  when  the  Privy  Council  Committee  of  Education  was  esta- 
blished in  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  up  to  the  present 
time  will  be,  we  believe,  about  £2,000,000 ;  the  Church  receiving 
rather  more  than  half  of  this  sum,  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
maining half  having  been  divided  between  several  sects  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  It  mav  be  remarked  that 
rather  less  than  half  the  sums  paid  from  this  public  fund  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  contributions  towards  the  working  expenses 
of  the  schools  to  which  the  grants  are  made. 

*  In  the  form  of  Bubscriptions,  and  tarns  p^id  by  the  Clergyman  from  his  own 
income. 
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It  seems  probable,  then,  that  tbe  minimum  voluntary  contribar 
tion  of  Churchmen  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  within  the  last 
half  century,  must  be  reckoned  at  £12,000,0()0 ;  and  that,  during 
one-fourth  of  that  period.  State  assistance  has  been  added  to  the 
amount  of  £1,000,000.  Our  conviction  is  that  the  former  sum  is 
very  much  below  the  mark  :  above  the  reality  it  cannot  be,  as  any 
one  who  knows  the  working  expenses  of  a  school  must  be  con- 
vinced. But  take  the  sum  as  we  have  said,  at  £12,000,000,  and 
the  Government  aid  at  £1,000,000,  and  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  any  educational  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  Church  during  the  present  century  must  be  owing 
to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  its  members.  In  reality,  the  greater 
portion  of  Government  assistance  has  been  given  since  the  time  to 
which  our  future  remarks  will  apply ;  so  that,  whatever  good  it 
may  be  doing,  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  account  of  its 
^effect  in  the  country  at  large,  until  a  new  census  is  procured,  and 
compared  with  that  of  1851. 

What  then  are  the  results  of  Church  Education  during  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  ?  With  these  vast  financial  resources,  what  has 
the  Church  been  doing  ? 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Educational  Census,  that 
at  three  periods  during  the  present  century  the  number  of  chiidiren 
in  all  the  elementary  schools^  Church  and  non-church,  in  the  king- 
dom stood  thus ; — 

Period.  Scholars. 

1818  674,883 

1833 1,276,947 

1851   2,144,378 

And  during  the  same  intervals,  the  population  increased  in  the  foK 
lowing  proportions : — 

Period.  Population. 

1818  11,642,683 

1833  14,386,415 

1851   17,927.609 

While  therefore  the  population  has  increased  in  number  by  half, 
the  number  of  children  educated  has  not  only  kept  pace  with  the 
increase,  but  has  been  more  than  trebled. 

There  is  also  another  test  of  progress  provided  by  Mr.  Mann,  in 
the  number  of  public  schools  founded  during  the  decades  of  the 
present  century.  .  We  have  selected  the  three  periods  coming  near- 
est to  those  in  the  above  tables,  and  they  are  as  follows : — 

Public  Schools  founded  in  periods  of  ten  jrears. 

From  1821  to  1831  1265 

„  1831  —  1841  3035 

,.  1841  —  1851 5454 
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This  table  seems  strikingly  to  corroborate  the  other ;  and  a  re- 
mark made  by  Mr.  Mann  for  a  different  object,  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  progress  made  in  general  education  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  English  people,  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  the  work  of 
the  Church.  "  For  many  years  past/^  Mr.  Mann  says,  "  at  least 
four-fifths  of  all  the  children  who  have  passed  through  public 
schools  must  have  been  instructed  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  of 
England.^' — P.  50.  In  the  three  years  selected  by  Mr.  Mann  him- 
self the  proportion  of  Church  schools  and  others  will  therefore 
stand  as  follows : — 

Church  Scholars.  Kon -Church  Scholan. 

1818  539,907  134,976 

1833  1,021,558  255,389 

1851   1,715,503  428,875 

and  of  Church  and  non-church  schools  in  the  corresponding 
decades : — 

Chvch  Schools.  Non-Church  Schools. 

1821—1831  1012  253 

1831—1841   2428  607 

1841—1851   4363  1091 

We  think  that  the  "  at  least''  of  Mr.  Mann,  as  well  as  the  impar- 
tially administered  grants  of  the  Council  Committee  indicate  a 
higher  proportion  of  increase  on  the  part  of  Church  schools  and 
scholars,  than  of  non-church ;  but  take  it  on  the  above  rough  caU 
culation,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  progress  on  the  part  of  the  non«* 
church  schools  is  so  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
that  we  may  fairly  attribute  the  whole  of  the  real  progress  made  in 
the  education  of  England  during  this  period  to  the  Church. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  most  important  feature  in  the  system  of 
modem  education  for  the  poor  is  the  establishment  of  training  in- 
stitutions for  school  teachers.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  but 
the  remark  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  the  character  of  the 
school  is  a  reflection  of  the  character  of  the  school  teacher.  And 
while  this  is  principally  true  of  moral  qualities ;  it  is  also  the  case 
in  some  degree  with  those  which  are  simply  intellectual.  A  capa- 
city  of  communicating  instruction  is  likewise  needed,  and  few  pos- 
sess this  by  nature.  It  was  the  perception  of  these  necessities,— 
of  the  acquirement  by  teachers,  of  good  moral,  and  intellectual 
habits,  and  of  the  power  to  convey  knowledge, — which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  institutions  where  young  men  and  women  might  be 
taken  through  such  a  course  of  training,  as  should  prepare  them 
for  undertaking  their  future  duties  on  the  best  possible  plan,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  knowledge  of  improved  sys- 
tems, and  by  contact  with  persons  of  a  higher  order  of  mind  than 
themselves.     The  National  Society  made  some  endeavours  from  the 
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first  to  secure  this  desirable  object ;  but  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years  no  very  energetic  steps  were  taken  towards  accomplishing  it 
m  an  effective  manner.  There  are  now^  however,  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  England,  as  many  as  forty  Training  Institutions  for  this 
express  purpose,  capable  of  accommodating  about  two  thousand 
young  persons  of  either  sex ;  and  of  these  the  Church's  share  is 
thirty-four,  being  twenty-three  for  young  men,  and  eleven  for 
young  women.  Some  of  these  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
National  Society,  as  S.  Mark's,  Battersea,  and  Whitelands;  but 
the  greater  number  have  been  founded  by  local  Diocesan  or  Archi* 
diaconal  Boards  of  Education,  in  union  with  and  partly  assisted  by 
the  Society,  but  providing  the  chief  of  their  funds  within  the  bounds 
of  their  own  immediate  districts.  The  original  cost  of  founding 
these  thirty-four  excellent  institutions  will  have  been  little  short  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  perhaps  a  third  of  that  may  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Government  from  the  annual  educational  grant. 
Their  continued  support  must  entail  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  £70,000.  By  these  means  a  large  supply  of  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  is  provided  every  year,  highly  trained  for  the  work 
they  are  intended  to  undertake.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
about  10,000  of  the  former  and  8000  of  the  latter,  are  constantly 
employed  in  Church  schools,  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  is  not  at 
present  nearly  commensurate  with  the  demand ;  and  accordingly 
the  work  of  providing  these  institutions  is  still  going  forward. 

Here  then  is  another  large  item  in  the  educational  bill  of  fare,  in 
which  the  voluntary  exertions  of  Churchmen  have  produced  a  re- 
sult far  beyond  any  proportion  of  the  whole  which  has  proceeded 
from  the  State,  or  from  other  non-church  sources.  And  although 
the  assistance  of  the  Educational  Grant  is  exceedingly  valuable  in 
the  conduct  of  these  institutions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as 
they  owe  their  origin,  so  they  do  their  continued  enei^etie  support 
to  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  Clergy  and  lay-members  of  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  whose  schools  they  are  provided. 

Thus,  it  is  plain  that  as  far  as  progress  is  concerned,  the  advances 
made  in  National  Educaition  have  been  chiefly  made,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  by  the  National  Church  ;  the  funds  for  making  such 
advance  having  been  provided,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  private 
individuals. 

Let  us  now,  if  our  readers  are  not  wearied  with  statistics,—- 
though  we  are  endeavouring  to  burden  them  with  no  more  than  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  elucidate  to  subject, — let  us  now  take  a 
concise  general  view  of  the  proportion  which  exists  between  the 
educational  necessities  of  the  country,  and  the  provision  which  has 
been  already  made,  or  is  now  making  to  meet  them,  by  means  of 
the  present  system,  of  the  Church's  voluntary  exertions  assisted  by 
a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  public  money. 

Again  having  recourse  to  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  we  find  him  esti* 
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Elating  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  schools  of  all  classes^  as  sufficient  for  3^000,000  although  used 
only  by  an  average  number  of  2,144,378.  Now  it  will  be  reason-: 
able  to  apply  Mr.  Mann's  own  rule  respecting  the  division  of  edu- 
catioa  between  the  Church  and  others,  that  the  former  undertakes 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  work,  to  the  amount  of  accommodation 
provided.  It  will  then  appear  that  Church  schools  have  room  for 
about  2,400,000  children  at  the  least ;  and  considering  the  liberal 
scale  on  which  they  are  built  in  proportion  to  others,  we  shall  pro- 
bably not  exceed  Mr.  Mann's  own  view  of  the  case,  by  reckoning 
such  accommodation  at  two  and  a  half  millions;  the  remaining 
room  being  provided  chiefly  by  the  sects. 

Assuming  then,  for  the  present,  that  the  work  of  educating  the 
poor  must  always  be  divided,  more  or  less,  between  the  Church 
and  the  sects;  the  question  is,  how  far  does  school  room  for 
3,000,000  of  children  meet  the  necessities  of  a  nation  whose  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years,  amount  in  num- 
ber to  5,000,000  ?  In  practice,  the  number  of  children  attending 
school,  falls  short  by  860,000  of  the  number  for  which  there  is  • 
room ;  and  although  the  distribution  of  school  room  according  to 
the  necessities  of  different  places  is  a  question  on  which  there  may 
be  some  doubt ;  persons  who  have  had  much  experience  will  ac- 
knowledge that  whether  in  town  or  country  our  schools  are  seldom 
filled  beyond  their  capacity ;  nor,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  are 
schoolmasters  often  obliged  to  refuse  scholars  for  want  of  accom- 
modation. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  words  of  the  Bev.  J.  P. 
Norris,  in  reporting  to  the  Privy  Council,  are  to  a  great  extent 
applicable  to  the  whole  country  :  "  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  great  difficulty  now  is  not  so  much  to  provide  good  schools, 
as  to  persuade  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  them  when  estab- 
lished.''— Minutes,  p.  539.  And  it  must  be  conceded  in  favour 
of  the  Church  by  all  impartial  investigators,  that  in  providing  ac- 
commodation within  the  walls  of  her  schools  for  2,500,000  chil- 
dren, when  less  than  2,200,000  attend  any  school  whatever,  she 
has  not  fallen  short  of  her  duty,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  school- 
building.  Nor  can  it  be  in  the  least  doubted,  that  should  any 
means  be  found  by  which  large  numbers  of  the  children  yet  to  be 
accounted  for  should  be  prevailed  on  to  seek  for  education,  the 
Church  will  still  keep  pace  with  their  demands ;  and  never  in  future, 
as  she  has  never  hitherto,  turn  them  away  from  her  doors  because 
she  has  no  place  wherein  to  teach  them. 

But  there  is  yet  remaining  the  serious  fact,  that  while  the  popu- 
lation of  England,  at  an  age  fit  for  education,  that  is,  between 
three  and  fifteen  years,  amounts  to  5,000,000,  not  more  than 
2,144,378  appear  to  receive  elementary  education  in  schools  for 
the  poor;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
all  the  3,000,000  children  not  accounted  for  in  our  schools  belong 

VOL.  xvm.  G  G 
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to  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  What  becomes  of  these  nearly 
8,000,000  of  children  ?  and  why  are  they  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages provided  for  the  others  7  These  are  indeed  important  ques- 
tions, and  well  worthy  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  who  can  in 
any  degree  inflaence  the  educational  condition  of  the  country. 

But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  these  statistics  which  are  in  every 
one's  mouth.  Three  millions  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
actual  number  of  those  who  could  by  possibility,  and  under  dif- 
ferent arrangements  with  respect  to  labour,  &c.,  attend  elementary 
schools.  There  is  a  per  contra  account  for  instance,  of  50,000 
educated  at  home;  and  200,000  kept  at  home  by  sickness.  Then 
again,  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  proper  age  at  which  children 
should  leave  the  parental  roof  for  the  school.  Some  may  think 
three  years  of  age  much  too  low  a  limit,  and  prefer  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Church,  which  provided  that 
parents  or  sponsors  should  have  the  entire  charge  of  children  until 
they  were  seven*  years  old.  While  on  the  other  hand,  fifteen  years 
is  certainly  the  full  limit  of  the  school  period  for  children  of  the 
'  poor :  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
they  should  be  kept  at  school  for  so  many  years.^  It  seems  pro- 
bable then,  that  for  these  reasons,  we  ought  to  deduct  a  very  large 
number  from  the  whole  amount:  and  we  should  imagine  that 
750,000  would  not  be  too  high  a  figure  to  set  down  per  contra 
under  this  head.  By  sickness,  home  teaching,  and  extreme  youth, 
the  fearful  numbers  quoted  above  must  therefore  be  reduced  to 
2,000,000 ;  still  very  large.  But,  here  again  Mr.  Mann  steps  in, 
and  declares  that  one-half,  at  least  of  these,  are  employed  in  labour : 
and  he  finally  reduces  the  number  of  children  who  are  neither  at 
labour  nor  school  to  some  thousands  short  of  one  million. 

The  necessity  for  juvenile  labour  is  no  doubt  very  great,  both  in 
town  and  country.  There  are  so  many  employments  which  for 
adults  to  undertake  would  be  a  waste  of  strengtn  and  intelligence, 
that  it  must  ever  be  in  a  commercial  country  like  ours,  and  in  an 
age  of  competition,  that  the  cheaper  labour  of  children  will  be  used 
in  such  cases  by  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessities  of  parents  themselves  require  that  their 
children  should  be  sent  to  work  as  early  as  possible ;  both  that 
they  may  the  sooner  become  skilled  artizans  and  labourers,  and 
also  that  they  may  as  early  as  possible,  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
their  own  maintenance.  But  both  of  these  necessities  are  made 
much  stronger  than  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  covetous  spirit  of  the 
1^.  The  wages  of  the  poor  are  reduced  to  a  point  far  below  what 
they  should  be  in  times  when  provisions  are  so  much  dearer  than 
they  formerly  were :  and  it  is  the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds 

1  Ordinarily  children  are  not  received  in  a  parish  school  till  six  years  of  age. 
'  Apprentices  in  the  olden  time,  used  certainly  to  begin  their  work  at  fourteen  at 
the  latest. 
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in  maintaining  a  family  on  8  to  12  shillings  a  week,  that  drives 
him  to  send  his  wife  and  children  into  the  fields,  to  the  injury  of 
home  comfort  and  morality,  and  to  the  almost  entire  prevention  of 
his  children's  education. 

No  doubt  the  same  circumstances  exercise  an  equal  pressure 
upon  the  '^  hands  '^  in  manufacturing  towns,  where  although  wages 
are  higher,  the  expenses  of  living  are  also  much  greater  than  in 
agricultural  districts.  It  does  seem  to  us  that,  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  some  legislative 
enactment  is  really  required  to  prevent  th^  itoo  early  employment 
of  children  in  labour ;  or  else  to  prevent  them  from  being  so  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  labour  that  no  time  is  left  for  them  to  attend 
at  school.  The  eai'lier  juvenile  labour  is  introduced,  the  sooner 
children  become  able  to  undertake  the  work  of  adults :  but  as 
employers  are  by  no  means  wiUing  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  chil- 
dren or  young  people,  (though  for  the  same  work)  as  they  pay  to 
their  elders,  every  fresh  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  juvenile  la- 
bourers does  in  truth  tend  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  adult  by 
making  him  less  necessary.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
present this  in  its  bearing  on  individuals,  it  would  clearly  be  for 
the  interest  of  adult  artizans  and  labourers,  if  they  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  are  injuring  themselves  in  the  long  run  by 
taking  away  their  children  from  school  to  employ  them  on  remu- 
nerative labour  at  a  very  early  age.  The  ultimate  gain  of  such  a 
course  is  no  doubt  on  the  side  of  the  employer ;  and  though  an 
employer's  gain  is  not  necessarily  any  loss  to  the  employed,  yet  in 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  their  interests  conflict  in  a  point  where 
the  employed  is  bound  for  his  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  children 
given  into  his  charge  by  God,  to  hold  his  own  with  a  tenacious 
hand.  We  are  convinced  that  the  responsibility  of  employing 
young  children  in  labour  is  equally  shai*ed  by  the  parents  and  the 
employer ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  the  length  that  some  do 
in  crying  down  any  system  of  compulsory  education,  believing  that 
the  fallacy  of  child-labour  has  been  too  long  persisted  in  for  its 
real  disadvantage  to  be  seen  by  the  parent ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
the  master,  all  his  interests  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  poor 
children  he  employs;  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Price's  Candle 
Company,  he  himself  becomes  the  educator,  and  compels  the  edu- 
cation of  his  labouring  children. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either,  that  besides  the  employment  of 
numerous  children  at  too  early  an  age,  there  are  large  numbers 
withheld  from  school  by  their  parents  on  account  of  extreote 
poverty.  We  have  known  within  the  circle  of  our  own  experience, 
not  a  few  cases,  but  almost  villages  full  of  them,  in  which  the  few 
pence  required  for  the  schooling  of  two  or  three  children  has  been 
a  real  and  perceptible  privation  to  the  parent.  It  is  difficult  to 
enter  into  such  things  in  the  comfort  of  a  well-provided  home  :  to 
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understand  them  one  must  become  familiarly  experienced  in  the 
interior  life  of  some  Devonshire  cob  hovel,  in  which  father,  mother, 
and  seven  or  eight  children  of  ages  just  agreeing  with  the  period 
we  have  in  view,  are  all  huddled  together  in  a  single  room,  the 
father  earning  at  the  utmost  ten  shillings  a  week — far  oftener  only 
eight  shillings  ;  the  mother  in  favourable  times  spending  her  whole 
day^s  labour  from  morn  to  night  in  the  fields  for  the  paltry  hire  of 
nine-pence.  Occasionally  there  is  a  dearth  of  employment,  and 
for  several  weeks  no  wages  at  all  are  earned,  the  only  resource 
being  a  parish  allowance.  Occasionally  too,  there  is  sickness  in 
the  house, — perhaps  the  breadwinner  himself  in  bed  and  under  the 
doctor^s  hands  :  and  merciful  as  they  are,  even  doctors  must  live, 
and  the  poor  do  not  like  to  employ  their  services  without  paying 
for  them.  True,  there  is  the  parish  and  the  club,  but  not  always  : 
and  at  the  least  there  are  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  such 
eases  which  must  fall  upon  the  suficrers  themselves.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that,  with  these  difficulties  staring  them  in  the  face,  labourers' 
wives  look  hard  at  their  pence,  and  hesitate  before  they  dispense 
them  on  the  schooling  of  their  little  ones  ?  And  how  many  such 
cases  may  be  included  in  the  number  of  those  families  which  add 
their  quota  to  the  million  of  little  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school 
and  are  not,  let  those  say  whose  duties  call  them  to  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  crowded  into  the  back  alleys  of  towns,  or  scattered  over 
the  almost  desert  wilds  of  fen  and  moorland :  let  these  give  an 
opinion  on  the  point,  we  say ;  not  the  thriving  political  theorist  who 
knows  poverty  only  by  name,  or  sees  it  only  from  the  windows  of  his 
brougham.  To  such  poor  too,  we  cannot  but  think  that  com- 
pulsory education  would  be  a  boon  :  not  the  compulsion  of  a 
tyrant  who  gives  them  a  tale  of  bricks  to  render,  but  no  straw  to 
knead  therewith ;  but  the  compulsion  of  a  parent  state  which  should 
provide  the  means  of  education  while  it  enforced  the  necessity. 

When  we  see  the  hard  tyranny  of  extreme  poverty  among  such, 
the  thought  of  what  is  often  said  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
so  discordant  with  the  objects  before  us,  that  we  are  often  tempted 
to  call  it  false  sentiment,  which  would  thus  su£Per  a  man  to  die,  or 
a  soul  to  perish  rather  than  dim  the  fine  polish  of  a  constitutional 
principle.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  question.  In  these  days  of  extreme  licence,  com- 
pulsion implies  a  certain  degree  of  force  and  intrusion  which  would 
not  be  tolerated.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
eflFective  moral  force  extant  such  as  must  formerly  have  attached  to 
the  Canon  which  compelled  all  masters,  parents  and  dames  to  send 
their  cliildren  and  apprentices  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  for  the 
purpose  of  being  catechised.  Ten  thousand  shadows  will  not  make 
a  substance ;  nor  will  any  number  of  penal  enactments  by  the  civil 
power  ever  gain  the  moral  hold  which  the  Church  once  had  on  the 
hearts  of  her  children. 
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These  two  difficulties^  the  artificial  necessity  for  juvenile  labour, 
and  the  extreme  poverty  of  parents,  are  we  are  persuaded  the  two 
greatest  stumblingblocks  in  the  way  of  National  Education.  If 
the  first  were  more  generally  forbidden,  we  verily  believe  our 
schools  would  be  increased  in  number  at  once,  without  any  further 
compulsion ;  and  we  are  far  from  being  witliout  hope  that  some  plan 
may  be  devised  for  assisting  the  extremely  poor  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  without  in  the  least  trespassing  upon  their  rights 
and  liberty.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  self-interest 
of  the  mercantile  classes  will  be  the  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 

Beyond  this  we  firmly  believe  that  no  other  alteration  is  required 
in  the  present  system,  except  a  more  judicious  and  liberal  dispen- 
sation of  the  Parliamentary  grants,  and  some  energetic  develope- 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  National  Society.  But  on  both  of  these 
points  we  shall  have  something  to  say  presently. 

And  we  object  to  any  great  changes  in  the  present  system  on 
several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  changes  which  have 
been  hitherto  proposed,  have  been  of  a  very  similar  character, 
tending  to  make  the  State  and  not  the  Church  the  educator  of  the 
people.  The  projected  measures  of  Lord  John  Bussell  were  to 
make  some  indefinite  reading  of  the  Bible  the  whole  religious  part 
of  the  school  system  :  but  we  would  almost  agree  with  the  strong 
language  used  by  some  opposition  member,  that  to  read  a  few 
verses  of  the  Bible  to  the  children,  or  to  let  them  be  read  as  a  part 
of  the  school  work,  would  hardly  benefit  them  more  than  the  read- 
ing so  many  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  And  it  is  manifest, 
that  to  read  the  Bible  without  interpreting  would  give  satisfaction 
neither  to  the  man  who  interprets  it  with  the  Church,  or  him  who 
looks  upon  Swedenborg,  or  John  Wesley,  or  Calvin,  as  its  ex- 
pounder. The  fact  is,  that  this  proposition  was  nothing  more  than 
a  sop  thrown  out  to  attract  those  who  are  already  supporters  of  a 
State  system  of  education.  Our  educational  reformers  are  in 
general  mere  red-tapists,  whose  great  object  is  to  bring  the  system 
into  such  a  manageable  form  that  a  showy  array  of  statistics  may 
be  always  ready  as  a  proof  that,  all  experience  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, England  and  its  education  must  be  a  flourishing 
plant  under  the  cultivation  of  a  Downing  Street  bureau.  Such  sys- 
tems, as  Mr.  Gladstone  forcibly  said,  during  the  recent  debate, 

"  might  enable  you  to  draw  up  better  tables,  to  compile  better  sta- 
tistics, to  enter  into  competition  with  other  nations  in  matters  of  figures 
upon  better  terms  than  at  present ;  but  it  has  not  been  by  the  technical 
instruction  of  her  children,  by  superiority  in  mere  arts  of  the  schools, 
that  England  has  risen  to  her  present  place  in  the  world.  She  has 
often  been  behind  the  performances  of  other  nations  in  these  respects. 
She  has  understood  the  practical  responsibilities  of  life,  the  duties  of 
the  man,  of  the  citizen,  and  above  all  of  the  Christian." 

We  do  not  want  red  tape,  but  heart. 
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It  is  quite  painful^  too^  to  see  the  moral  obliquity  of  vision  wbich 
can  blindly^  or  rather  wilfully,  ignore  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone,  in  the  way  of  education. 
We  do  not  say  that  sectarians  and  secularists  have  done  nothing, 
according  to  their  own  views ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Church  far  exceeds  in  amount  and  importance 
all  that  has  been  done  by  Government  and  other  bodies  put  toge* 
ther.  And  why  is  this  work  to  be  swamped,  or  set  aside  ?  Tlie 
very  nature  of  every  proposal  made  has  been  such  as  would,  if  it 
were  to  be  in  operation  for  a  few  years,  utterly  deaden  the  volun- 
tary  e£forts  of  the  Church;  and  we  should  then  have  national 
secular  education  in  full  swing,  without  any  counteracting  agency 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Church.  Has  not  the  Church  done 
her  duty  ?  The  object  of  State  interference,  the  legitimate  object, 
is  either  to  compel  the  negligent  to  their  duty,  or  to  assist  the 
incompetent.  Has  the  Church  been  at  work  for,  say  no  longer 
than,  forty  years,  and  has  she  proved  herself  to  be  either  unwilling 
or  incapable  ?  The  petition  wisely  and  promptly  presented  by  the 
National  Society  is  fully  borne  out  in  its  declarations  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  and  by  the  reports  of  school  inspec- 
tors. Of  the  first  we  need  say  no  more  than  has  been  said  already. 
Of  the  second  hear  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  Minutes  of  Council 
for  1854:— 

"  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  making  many  visits  to  the  exhibi- 
tion,'* (the  Educational  Exhibition  in  S.  Martin's  Hall,)  '^  and  examin- 
ing the  articles  sent  by  the  diiferent  nations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  this  country  the  education  of  the  common  people  was  not  so 
deficient  as  had  been  supposed,  when  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
states ;  and  that  there  are  few  material  helps  of  education  used  abroad 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  own  schools." — Minutes,  p.  483. 

So  much  for  the  outward  mechanism  of  teaching ;  and  still  more 
evident  does  the  same  truth  become  when  we  examine  it  by  the 
light  of  those  results  of  education  or  ignorance  which  politicians 
are  so  fond  of  elucidating  from  the  statistics  of  crime.  Illegiti- 
mate births  in  Austria,  the  land  of  State  education,  are  in  twofold 
proportion,  according  to  Mr.  Henley's  statements,  to  those  in 
England ;  and  crime  of  all  sorts  is  higher  on  the  average  by  no 
inconsiderable  numbers.  In  Holland,  a  country  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  educated  by  the  State,  there  are  such  practices  encou- 
raged by  the  ruling  powers,  as  we  have  lately  discovered,  as  show 
clearly  what  must  be  the  general  tone  of  morality  ki  a  country 
where  public  opinion  can  tolerate  the  grossest  immorality  and 
wickedness.  Well  known,  again,  are  the  morals  and  crimes  of  our 
neighbour  France,  a  country  also  held  up  occasionally  for  our 
example  in  the  matter  of  education.  But  in  our  own  land,  on  the 
other  side,  while   the  population  has  increased  27  per  cent,  in 
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twenty  years,  crime  has  only  increased  20  per  cent.,  showing 
that  education,  so  far  as  it  is  a  counter  attack  upon  crime,  has 
fairly  outflanked  the  enemy.  Now  the  State  has  been  the  edu- 
cator in  other  countries,  and  the  Church  in  oar  own ;  and  with 
these  particulars  before  us,  is  it  fair  that  want  of  success  shonld 
be  charged  against  the  latter  as  a  plea  for  effecting  a  change  of 
system  ? 

But  in  arguing  as  churchmen  we  must  take  other  ground  alao. 
The  Church  of  the  poor  must  not  have  her  hands  tied  in  respect 
to  education,  for  on  her  rests  the  great  responsibility  of  training  up 
the  children  of  the  poor ;  on  her  in  a  higher  degree  than  upon  the 
State.  That  she  has  more  or  less  abdicated  her  time-honoured 
rights  within  the  last  century  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  so  many 
aliens  from  her  fold  have  grown  np  among  our  population ;  but 
she  has  fairly  awoke  to  her  responsibilities  again,  and  in  carrying 
out  her  duties  she  must  be  left  free  to  do  so  according  to  her 
Divine  mission,  and  not  bound  by  the  traditions  and  fancies  of  a 
secular  age.  We  cannot  work  in  concert  with  non-church  bodies^ 
least  of  all  with  Dissenters.  Our  ideas  are*  too  diverse,  our  objects 
and  aims  have  little  in  common.  It  is  said  we  and  they  are  idl 
walking  to  the  same  goal :  be  it  so,  but  our  path  is  the  old  fash* 
ioned  one  that  haa  been  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  the  saints ; 
while  the  modem  religionist  has  trodden  out  a  path  for  bimseUL 
Let  him  use  his  new  path  if  he  will ;  we  dare  not,  we  must  ask  for 
the  old  paths  and  walk  in  them.  And  therefore  to  talk  of  any 
general  system  of  education  in  which  Churchman  and  Dissenter 
may  pull  together  in  concert,  is  to  talk  of  that  which  never  can  be 
so  long  as  the  Church  refuses  altogether  to  forget  her  recognised 
traditions,  or  to  abdicate  her  sacred  functions. 

And  besides,  we  have  another^  though  lower  reason,  for  not 
wishing  to  be  yoked  with  '^  our  dissenting  brethren/'  in  educational 
matters.  Sooner  or  later  such  a  principle  must  be  developed  t  into 
mixed  boards,  for  purposes  both  of  finance  and  government,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  try  our  strength  on  the  former  question  witk 
dissenters  any  more  than  on  the  latter.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
churchman  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  qualify  his  daring  so  unequal 
a  contest.  There  is  a  delicacy  of  mind,  and  an  uns^sh  habit 
about  him,  call  it  weakness  if  you  will,  which  must  always  put  him 
in  a  disadvantageous  position  under  such  circumstances.  Church 
rates  have  already  proved  this,  and  any  thing  like  a  school  rate 
would  only  add  to  the  proof.  The  inclination  of  the  churchman 
in  such  contests  is  to  give  way ;  he  does  not  like  quarrelling  about 
money,  and  would  far  rather  lose  his  cash  than  his  sdf-respect. 
Bargains  are  not  in  his  way ;  sharp  practice  does  not  commend 
itself  to  his  taste ;  he  cannot  work  himself  into  that  frame  of  mind 
in  which  the  very  life-blood  seems  hardly  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  an  extra  penny  of  profit.     He  is  altogether  behind  this  "  'cute'' 
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Bge,  ID  fact^  in  anything  connected  with  money ;  and  his  conscience 
instead  of  being  like  a  nineteenth-centary  bag  of  elastic  material^ 
which  will  stretch  to  any  amount  for  the  purpose  of  embracing  the 
gold  poured  into  it^  is  rather  like  a  mediseval  casket,  hard  bound 
with  brass^  and  thoroughly  inelastic^  which  will  contain  so  much 
and  no  more  by  any  means.  Now^  for  a  man  of  such  antiquated 
habits  of  mind  to  attempt  anything  like  a  competition  in  pecuniary 
matters  with  commercial  individuals  of  that  school  which  affects 
liberal  principles  in  religion,  would  betray  so  absurd  a  judgment  of 
the  real  state  of  things  as  might  well  justify  us  in  recommending 
him  to  the  care  of  his  friends.  Yet  in  a  mixed  system  of  State 
education^  in  which  all  voluntary  efforts  had  been  swamped,  such 
an  incongruous  juxta-position  as  that  we  have  spoken  of  must 
inevitably  follow ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Church  at  once  gives  up  her 
educational  duties  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  represented  by 
mixed  local  boards. 

Yet  further :  Churchmen  have  a  strong  opinion  about  the  moral 
tendency  of  schism,  which  must  altogether  prevent  them  from  co- 
operating with  those  whose  educational  system  would  be  as  much 
formed  on  schismatical  principles  as  his  own  is  on  Catholic.  We 
say  cpinion,  but  perhaps  experience  would  better  express. our  mean- 
ing. A  Church  system  of  education  can,  as  we  have  shown,  out- 
flank crime ;  a  dissenting  system  is  very  soon  out-flanked  by  it, 
and  keeps  the  field  at  all  only  by  giving  way.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, any  locality  where  Dissent  has  had  fair-play, — where,  that 
is,  it  has  been  little  or  not  at  all  checked  by  the  witness  of  the 
Church, — ^and  what  are  its  ethical  results?  We  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  two  such  localities.  The  one  is  a  large  town  in 
the  north  of  England,  in  which,  until  of  late  years,  the  position  of  the 
Dissenting  system  was  just  that  free  one  which  we  speak  of.  The  whole 
population,  of  20,000  and  more,  was  brought  up  in  meeting-houses, 
with  the  exception  of  a  smaU  number  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
single  Church  on  dissenting  principles.  As  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  this  town  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  dissenting  in  tone, — 
eschewing  Church-rates,  abusing  innovations,  and  withholding  de- 
cent respect  from  the  local  Clergy.  Well,  in  that  town,  containing 
many  men  of  wealth,  we  do  not  believe — and  we  do  not  write  at 
random — that  ten  per  cent,  of  those  *^  respectable'^  men  of  substance, 
married  or  unmarried — mayors,  aldermen,  merchants,  shipowners — 
are  without  families  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock :  we  will  add^  one 
family  or  more  in  such  a  condition ;  and  that  the  circumstance  is  in 
many  cases  hardly  veiled  at  all  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large. 
We  also  have  experience  of  a  village  in  a  notoriously,  traditionally 
dissenting  county,  which  is,  we  are  told  a  type  of  most  of  the  vil- 
lages in  that  county.  And  the  national  jjio^  has  so  lost  its  usual  cha- 
racter in  this  village,  through  a  long  course  of  dissenting  influence, 
that  it  is  the  recognised  custom  for  espoused  couples  to  enter  at 
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once  on  the  enjoyment  of  those  indulgences  which  are  elsewhere 
reserved — by  non-dissenting  Christians^  at  least — until  after  the 
Church  has  pronounced  her  blessing.  Can  education  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  system  is  notoriously  insufficient  to 
check  the  growth  of  such  poisonous  weeds  ?  We  maintain  that  no 
Churchman  can  be  justified,  on  any  ground  of  expediency  what- 
ever, in  assisting  to  develope  a  plan  of  education  which  cannot 
provide  safeguards  for  the  moral  training  of  those  who  are  to  be 
trained  up  under  its  influence.  And  if  it  is  as  we  say, — and  the 
fact  is  suffilsiently  notorious, — that  these  moral  safeguards  are  not 
provided  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  Dissenters,  then  a 
scheme  which,  on  the  plea  of  more  education,  would  end  by  throw- 
ing a  multitude  of  children  into  their  schools,  must  be  at  once  re- 
pudiated by  Churchmen. 

Nor  can  we  allow  that  there  is  any  demand  for  non-church 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  either  on  the  plea  that  they  wish 
for  *'  liberty  of  conscience  ^'  in  educating  their  children,  or  on  any 
other.  It  is  really  pitiful,  the  depth  to  which  men  of  intellect — 
and  in  some  things,  at  least,  of  principle — will  descend,  in  their 
misrepresentation  of  the  feelings  common  among  the  poor  on  this 
subject.  Liberty  of  conscience — that  is,  according  to  its  meaning 
in  the  cant  vocabulary  of  the  persons  we  refer  to — is  an  idea  un- 
known to  the  great  majority  of  those  for  whose  benefit  national 
education  is  chiefly  required.  The  standard  by  which  a  poor  man 
estimates  those  who  present  themselves  to  him  as  his  pastors  is 
earnestness.  Of  religious  opimons,  such  as  the  cry  in  question 
presupposes,  he  is  normally  quite  destitute :  and  they  are  with 
difficulty  forced  upon  him  by  means  of  those  malicious  protests 
against  the  Church  which  make  up  half  the  teaching  of  schismatical 
preachers.  The  poor  man  has  no  objection  to  Church  schools — 
not  he.  No  doubt,  sinister  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
him  so  strongly,  that  here  and  there  he  may  be  found  to  protest 
against  his  children  being  taught  the  Catechism  and  other  Church 
formularies.  But  even  such  cases  of  forced  protest  are  rare.  Far 
more  frequently  does  it  happen  that  the  children  of  Dissenters  are 
sent  to  the  Church  school  by  preference,  as  furnishing  better  train- 
ing and  education  than  any  other.  And  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  deference  to  the  cry  of  religious  liberty,  the  rule 
has  been  made  that  the  learning  of  the  Catechism  shall  not  be  com- 
pulsory,— that  is,  that  parents  may,  if  they  like,  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  school  while  it  is  bei^g  taught, — if  this  has  been 
done,  even  that  rule  has  been  found  to^call  out  no  such  act  on  the 
part  of  the  parent.  Hear  one  of  Lord  John  Bussell^s  own  allies 
in  evidence  of  this : — 

"  Mr.  W.  Miles  said,  that  he  bad  some  little  knowledge  of  country 
schools.     He  had  endeavoured,  in  some  schools  in  his  neighbourhood, 

VOL.  XVIII.  H  H 
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to  get  the  managers  to  agree  that  the  Catechism  shoald  not  ^e  enforced; 
In  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  there  were  Dissenting  schools  and 
a  Church  of  England  school.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  an  advan-* 
tage,  if  possible,  to  combine  the  whole  population  in  one  school.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Catechism  should  not  be  enforced,  and  now  they 
had  all  the  children  under  one  roof,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  what 
appeared  to  be  such  a  bone  of  contention  in  that  house,  was  practically 
nothing :  for  recently  he  asked  whether  any  parents  had  asked  that 
their  children  should  not  be  taught  the  Catechism,  and  the  reply  given 
to  him  was  that  not  one  had  made  that  request.** 

Nor  would  they  ever  think  of  doing  so^  except  stimulated  by  the 
agitation  of  those  whom  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  alone 
must  move  to  sow  division  and  discord  amon^  the  poor.  This  cry 
of  religious  liberty  in  the  school  is  just  the  old  tale  of  the  needy 
knifegrinder^s  patriot  friend  over  again.  The  poor  miserably 
happy  parent  has  no  notion  of  a  complaint  against  the  parish 
school.  He  has,  indeed,  got  into  a  habit  of  going  to  the  meeting* 
house,  but  he  does  not  see,  for  all  that,  why  his  children  should 
not  learn  their  Catechism,  as  he  and  his  father  did  before  them* 
But,  "  what  I"  says  his  self-chosen  guide,  "  will  you  be  content 
that  this  tyrannical  Church  shall  so  enslave  your  little  ones  of  fire 
years  old,  as  not  to  allow  them  an  opinion  of  their  own  ?  Are  you 
not  a  Protestant  ?  and  is  not  freedom  of  opinion  the  great  rule  of 
the  Protestant  faith  ?"  If  left  fairly  to  themselves,  we  believe  the 
poor  to  have  so  deep  a  traditional  reverence  for  the  Catechism,  that 
not  one  in  a  hundred  would  ever  wish  otherwise  than  for  his  chil* 
dren  to  learn  it ;  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  ever  dream,  un* 
prompted, that  his  child  could  get  anything  but  good  from  so  learning 
it.  At  the  same  time,  "  enforce  '^  is  an  ugly  word.  We  should 
be  disposed,  rather  than  frighten  the  old  English  instinct  by  the 
use  of  it>  to  let  an  ill-advised  parent  find  out,  by  experience,  how 
foolish  and  mischievous  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  his  child  from 
the  religious  teaching  of  his  school ;  and  doubt  whether  any  harm 
could  possibly  arise  from  adopting  the  principle  of  non-coercion 
advocated  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  W.  Miles. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  change  in  the  present  system  is 
not  called  for  by  any  want  of  success  which  has  attended  the 
working  of  it,  nor  by  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  non-Church 
parents  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  for  their  children. 
The  principles  of  the  Churchman  require  that  he  should  not  coun- 
tenance any  further  invasion  of  the  Church's  educational  functions 
by  Dissenters ;  and  all  his  interests  in  the  cause  are  opposed  to 
any  co-operation  with  them.  But,  while  there  are  many  and  most 
weighty  reasons  against  an  actual  change  of  system,  there  are  yd; 
also  indications  that  the  present  working  of  that  system  is  capable 
of  improvement.  And  as  the  desire  of  all  miist  be  to  get  the  best 
school  they  can  for  their  children,  it  is  well  that  Churchmen  should 
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flee  what  can  be  done  to  strengthen  their  position,  by  making  such 
improvements. 

It  appears  to  as  that  the  chief  defect  about  our  modem  Church 
schools  is  that  they  are  worked  at  too  high  a  pressure,  and  that  the 
education  given  in  them  to  poor  children  might  be  made  of  a  much 
more  useable,  work-a-day  character.  In  this  opinion  we  do  but 
repeat  what  Government  inspectors  themselves  have  reported  to 
the  Committee  of  Council,  though,  as  it  seems,  in  vain.  One  of 
them,  the  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  considers  it  proved,  that  "  all  the  long 
and  imposing  array  of  certificated  masters  and  mistresses,  assistant 
teachers  under  your  Lordships'  Minutes,  pupil- teachers  of  both 
sexes  and  different  grades,  numbering  now  about  6,000, — all  the 
instructive  books, — all  the  excellent  maps, — all  the  ingenious  ap- 
paratus,— if  not  absolutely  wasted,  are  indeed  far  too  costly  and 
too  cumbrous  for  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged;  and 
about  as  proportionate  to  its  requirements  as  a  park  of  artillery  for 
the  dispersion  of  a  flock  of  sparrows.^'     (Minutes,  p.  439.) 

This  evil  arises  from  the  extreme  refinement  to  which  the  system 
of  Government  inspection  has  been  carried,  both  in  schools  and 
training  institutions.  We  once  heard  an  inspector  catechise  a  class 
of  little  ones^  ranging  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  on  the 
philosophy  of  original  sin,  as  deduced — not  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  the  Catechism,  but  from  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  expe- 
rience of  a  very  intelligent  schoolmaster,  as  detailed  in  a  paper  read 
before  an  association  of  his  fellow-workers,^  seems  to  run  in  the 
same  direction,  save  that  in  our  case  the  knowledge  was  not  eli- 
cited. 

**  Inspections  have,  I  fear,  tended  rather  to  the  eliciting  of  technical 
knowledge  than  to  a  discovery  of  the  intelligence  attained.  One  inspector 
is  iiill  of  the  importance  of  grammar  (meaning  parsing),  whilst  another 
considers  it  an  impossible  subject.  One  by  his  questions  leads  you  to 
direct  your  attention  chiefly  to  the  names  of  capes,  bays,  and  moun- 
tainsy  or  to  the  length  of  rivers,  the  sizes  of  basins,  and  the  positions 
of  watersheds ;  whilst  another  attaches  great  importance  to  comparative 
or  descriptive  geography ;  a  third  to  map  drawing.  In  history,  the 
ante-Norman  period  was  once  in  vogue,  but  it  went  out  for  a  more 
modem  period,  which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  demand  for  information 
concerning  the  dress,  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  middle  ages. 
Schoolboys  write  a  hand  too  angular  for  one  ;  while  another  perceives 
they  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  a  pump,  the  pres- 
sure of  liquids,  or  the  power  of  a  lever.  One  inspector  discovers  that 
the  principle  of  notation  is  not  known ;  another  astonishes  his  hearers 
by  the  statement  that  a  master  in  teaching  to  multiply  by  57,  and  not 
explaining  that  the  multiplication  was  by  50,  not  by  5,  was  '  teaching 
a  he.'     And^  finally,  we  are  told  that  Political  Economy  is  a  most  im- 

*  We  cordially  recommend  this  pamphlet.  Its  title  is  as  follows : — Education  : 
what  is  it,  and  what  are  the  means  thereto  ?  By  Walter  Jeffery.  London  c  Mas- 
ters.   CttoBOMter :  E.  Waring. 
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portant  subject  for  iDstruction,   and  that  no  education  can  be  good 
unless  it  includes  industrial  training." — Pp.  16 — 17-  • 

Canon  Mosely  is  a  witness  on  tbe  same  side.  Complaining  that 
the  lessons  given  by  some  certified  masters  are  not  such  as  are 
likely  to  produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  children, 
he  gives  the  following  example  from  his  notes  : 

**  The  subject  of  the  lesson  was  'gold.'  The  teadier  began  by  saying 
that  he  should  speak  first  of  its  qualities,  '  But,'  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  children,  *  what  do  I  mean  by  a  '  quality '  V  This  ques- 
tion might  have  puzzled  a  class  of  older  metaphysicians ;  however,  to 
my  astonishment,  an  intelligent  child  answered  that  it  was  a  '  property/ 
This  being  accepted  as  an  explanation  of  the  term,  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeded to  elicit  that  gold  was  *  ductile,'  that  it  was  *  malleable,'  (giving, 
however,  none  of  the  illustrations  which,  if  he  had  been  well  informed 
in  his  subject,  would  have  suggested  themselves  to  him,)  that  it  was 
'adhesive,'  (?)  that  it  was  ' inelastic'  and  'yellow.'  And  when  he  had 
explained  to  them  that  it  was  found  in  '  sandstone,'  and  '  quartz,'  and 
that  '  quartz '  was  '  metallic  stone,'  (?)  the  time  allotted  for  the  lesson 
had  expired." 

This  is  sufficiently  absurd  as  showing  how  superficial  that  know- 
ledge may  be  which  can  yet  procure  for  the  possessor  the  much 
coveted  Government  certificate.  And  yet  the  system  of  Inspection 
is  so  carried  out  as  to  give  direct  encouragement  to  these  shallow 
acquirements  in  the  teacher,  by  requiring  him  to  teach  his  scholars 
something  of  everything ;  and  by  withholding  rewards  from  those 
whose  success  merely  extends  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  rational 
instruction.  Mr.  Jeffery,  whom  we  before  quoted,  enumerates 
some  of  the  multiplicity  of  things  to  which  the  teacher  has  to 
turn  his  attention. 

''  Let  me  begin  with  Language  ;  assuredly  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  as  being  the  pathway  to  all  others.  Under  this  term  we  may  in- 
clude the  subject  of  Reading,  both  as  a  mechanical  and  mental  exercise ; 
and  also  that  great  means  of  making  it  a  mental  exercise.  Grammar,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  that  exercise  in  correct  spelling,  called  Dictation,  that 
exercise  in  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  words,  called  Etymology,  that 
exercise  in  the  different  classes  of  words  and  the  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment, called  Parsing,  (but  to  which  tbe  term  grammar  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly confined),  and  also  the  exercises  in  correctly  and  concisely  ex- 
pressing our  thoughts,  called  Composition,  and  making  of  Abstracts. 
Next  we  have  Arithmetic,  with  its  variety  of  theory  and  practice,  from 
its  four  elementary  rules  through  the  succeeding  gradations  of  Reduc- 
tion, Practice,  Proportion,  and  Interest,  to  Square  and  Cube  Roots : 
neither  forgetting  the  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  nor  omitting  the 
Mensuration  and  Bookkeeping.  And  these  in  our  best  schools — and 
who  does  not  wish  to  emulate  the  best  schools  ? — are  succeeded  by 
Geometry  and  Algebra.     Then  Geography  must  have  a  great  share  of 
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our  attention ;  it  must  be  treated  mathematically,  phjsicallj,  and  po- 
litically. England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  our  colonies,  Palestine,  £u« 
rope,  and  the  World,  each  in  succession  claim  a  place  in  our  scheme  of 
instruction.  Then  we  have  Writing,  and  recently.  Drawing  has  heen 
introduced.  Add  History  of  England,  with  a  little  Natural  Historyi 
the  elements  of  Astronomy,  and  Music ;  and  you  wOl  then  find  the 
scope  for  your  powers  a  tolerably  wide  one. 

"  But  I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  '  religious  element.'  We  must 
have  the  history  of  the  Bible — the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  acts  of 
the  Judges,  the  history  and  characters  of  the  Kings,  Prophets,  and 
Apostles ;  we  must  teach  its  types  and  prophecies,  the  parables,  the 
miracles,  the  discourses  ;  the  Church  Catechism,  with  its  explanations, 
and  Scripture  proofs.  Some  account  of  our  Liturgy  and  Church  history 
is  generally  added.  And  lastly,  though  not  the  least  important,  prayers 
and  religious  hymns  claim  a  share  of  our  attention. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  consider  me  prolix,  hut  I  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  list ;  for  of  late  the  discovery  has  heen  made  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  our  school  children  know  not  enough  of  common  things 
— things  which  surround  the  everyday  life  of  a  child — ^the  food  he  eats ; 
the  air  he  breathes  ;  the  machines  be  sees  employed.  He  often  knows 
not  the  commonest  flower  he  sees,  nor  the  commonest  trees ;  knows  not 
to  distinguish  the  most  commonly-used  woods  or  stones ;  perhaps  he  is 
to  be  a  tUler  of  the  ground,  yet  he  knows  nothing  of  soils,  nothing  of 
manures  ;  he  is  himself  one  of  the  most  complicated  pieces  of  machinery, 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  his  nature,  nothing  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame,  and  of  the  principles  of  health  he  is  equally  ignorant. 
He  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  variety  of  objects,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  and  by  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  of  the  most  in- 
teresting nature ;  yet  his  attention  is  but  rarely  called  to  notice  them, 
and  he  is  less  often  led  to  observe,  compare^  and  reason  upon  them." 
—Pp.  9—11. 

And^  as  if  this  was  not  enough^  we  find  the  following  at  p.  481 
of  the  Council  Minutes  : — 

''  The  means  of  lecturing  on  these  subjects,"  (cookery  and  domestic 
management)  "  is  now  available  wherever  schools  are  furnished  with 
gas ;  as  gas-stoves,  placed  on  the  mistress'  table,  may  be  used,  and  the 
lecture  on  cookery  becomes  a  lecture  on  chemistry.  I  know  that  this  is 
practicable  ;  having  done  it  myself  at  the  Norwicn  training-school,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  governesses,  cooked  three  mutton-chops  and 
made  an  omelette.  (I)  If  to  cookery  were  added  instruction  in  carving, 
it  might  be  desirable.  I  have  lately  seen  a  student  in  a  training-school 
cut  up  a  shoulder  of  mutton  into  oblong  bits,  three  inches  by  two,  and 
one  deep ;  and  I  have  seen  a  person  of  higher  grade  commence  opera- 
tions with  a  fillet  of  veal  by  cutting  it  vertically  through  the  middle." 
— Minutes,  p.  482. 

We  confess  ourselves  inferior  to  the.  Rev.  M.  Mitchell  in  these 
acquirements,  and  therefore  probably  he  would  not  value  our 
opinion  were  we  to  express  it.     Nor  wiU  we  spoil  by  comment  the 
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pathbs  of  the  last  tragic  period.  Since^  however,  it  is  obviously 
cruel  thus  to  shock  the  feelings  of  her  Majesty's  Inspector^  we  do 
hope  he  will  never  more  be  horrified  with  such  fearful  sights  as 
"oblong  bits'*  of  mutton,  and  cuts  vertical  through  the  middle  of 
a  fillet  of  veal.  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  this 
important  report  of  Mr.  Mitchell  contains  the  germ  of  a  great  era 
in  education,  if  properly  developed  by  ^'  their  Lordships/'  If  they 
will  but  direct  his  proposition  to  be  carried  out,  with  the  slight 
addition  of  distributing  the  subject  joints  among  the  classes,  we 
will  undertake  to  say  that  frequent  practical  lectures  on  cooking 
and  carving  will  make  even  Church  schools  so  exceedingly  popular 
with  hungry  children  and  needy  parents,  that  the  problem  of  the 
age  will  be  solved,  and  we  shall  no  more  have  to  lament  over  half- 
filled  benches.  The  satirist's  "ulmea  csena"  mentioned  by  Mr« 
Mitchell  in  a  note  would  not,  we  fear,  be  productive  of  this  happy 
result.     The  lecturer  must  deal  with  the  subject  more  practically, 

**  aadiet  et  qase 
Finxenmt  pariter  librarius,  archinuigiri 
Carptore&" 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  such  Inspectors  and  inspection  pro- 
duce very  singular  results  ?  Three  mutton  chops  and  an  omelette 
cooked  with  the  assistance  of  the  governesses, — is  this  a  reasonable 
way  of  forwarding  the  great  cause  of  education  in  our  National 
Schools  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  less  unreasonable  extravagancies  of  high- 
pressure  inspection.  The  crying  evil  of  it  is  that  it  leads  to  a 
system  of  training,  by  which  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
are  sent  forth  extremely  unfitted  for  the  lower  departments  of 
school  labours ;  and  deficient  in  those  special  qualifications  for  the 
work  of  communicating  knowledge  which  were  the  chief  object 
in  view  when  the  training  institutions  were  founded. 

**  For  myself,"  says  the  Rev.  P.  Watkins  in  his  Report,  "  I  own  that 
the  difference  between  that  which  is  required  of  the  teacher,  and  that 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  learner  seems  most  discordant.  The 
two  things  have  no  parallelism,  but  are  like  two  lines  continually  di- 
verging— the  wider  apart  the  further  they  go.  I  do  not  by  this  intend 
to  say  that  too  much  acquirement  is  now  demanded  of  the  school  teacher 
if  he  be  at  all  worthy  of  the  name.  Probably  in  some  cases  fewer  sub- 
jects of  attainment  more  thoroughly  learned  would  be  more  nseftil  to 
himself — a  deeper  foundation,  and  better  laid  for  any  superstructure 
that  may  afterwards  be  needed.  Certainly  they  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  little  ones  on  whom  he  has  to  act.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
school  of  100  children,  and  remember  that  only  ten  of  these  are  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  that  probably  two  or  three  of  this  number  are  dull, 
big  boys  who  have  had  little  or  no  schooling  before  they  came  here, 
and  were  placed  in  one  of  the  lowest  classes.  In  the  very  first  class  of 
that  school  there  will  be  some  children  eight  and  nine  years  old  (not 
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improbably  one  of  seven)  and  upon  these  innocents  the  master, — fresh, 
perhaps  from  the  Training-college, — perhaps  setting  an  undue  value  on 
the  higher  subjects  of  his  instruction  there — ^with  something  of  the 
scholar's  laudable  craving  for  self-improvement,  an4  of  the  man's  yearn- 
ing for  communion  and  sympathy — has  to  act  as  best  he  may,  and  to 
find  his  language  hardly  intelligible,  his  learning  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  help,  and  his  treasured  subjects  of  instruction  no  more  available 
to  him  than  a  promissory  note  would  be  amongst  the  Aborigines  of 
Australia." 

We  heard  of  a  case  lately,  in  which  a  trained  master  found  his 
position  so  uuexpectedly  of  this  type,  that  on  the  day  of  entering 
his  school  he  gave  notice  to  leave  it  again.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  a  system  of  trainings 
examination,  and  inspection,  which  thus  makes  so  great  a  diver* 
gence  between  the  master  and  his  scholars ;  and  we  believe  we 
express  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  Clergy,  when  we  say  that  mas- 
ters are  turned  out  of  the  training  colleges  in  a  high  state  of  con- 
dition, very  unfitted  for  the  sober  drudgery  (as  they  too  often 
esteem  it)  of  the  ordinary  National  School.  If  high  training 
means  that  kind  of  education  which  makes  the  mind  powerful 
and  ready,  then  it  is  impossible  our  schoolmasters  can  be  too  highly 
trained.  But  if  it  is  such  a  course  as  gives  to  young  men  a  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  the  details  of  every  science,  and  yet  de» 
velopes  in  them  no  ability  .to  grasp  the  philosophy  of  a  single  one, 
then  we  say  it  is  a  system  altogether  unfitted  for  the  practical  life 
of  the  school :  it  will  fill  him  with  self-esteem,  and  induce  that 
restlessness  and  seeking  after  higher  positions  for  which  he  is  not 
qualified  (so  much  complained  of  by  many  managers  of  schools) ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  him  discontent  for  those  humbler- 
seeming  but  in  reality  far  higher  branches  of  teaching  which  are 
most  useful  to  the  poorer  classes.  We  could  say  much  more  on 
this  subject,  but  our  space  is  drawing  to  an  end.  It  only  remains 
to  express  our  hope  that  the  Privy  Council  Committee  will  con- 
descend to  notice  some  of  the  forcible  communications  that  were 
made  to  them  by  their  Inspectors  in  the  Reports  of  last  yeaor,  and 
turn  tbeir  attention  towards  a  remedy  for  so  great  an  evil. 

A  word  or  two,  we  must  say,  about  the  National  Society.  There 
is  a  growing  indifierence  to  it  among  certain  of  the  Clergy,  which 
we  think  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  evil.  Far  from  approving  of 
all  its  acts,  we  do  think  that  an  organized  body  of  this  kind  is 
exceedingly  valuable  to  the  Church  at  the  present  critical  time ; 
and  that  no  private  exertions  in  behalf  of  Church  Education  can 
be  made  so  effective  as  those  which  are  made  in  connection  with 
the  recognized  prestige  naturally  belonging  to  an  association  in 
which  such  large  numbers,  and  especially  all  the  Bishops  have  an 
interest.  There  is,  indeed,  an  indefiniteness  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
position  and  tone  of  the  Society,  which  is  as  displeasing  to  us  as 
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it  is  to  many  others.  We  have  heard  it  expressed  that  this  arises 
from  its  Committee  being  too  fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the 
Government  Educational  Department^  and  thus  unwilling  to,  take 
so  decided  a  Church  tone  as  they  otherwise  would.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not^  it  appears  to  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
advantages  of  so  large  an  organization  at  this  time^  and  that 
nothing  done  by  the  Society  hitherto  can  be  said  to  justify  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The  time  has  come,  we 
think  indeed,  when  some  change  in  their  modus  operandi  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Society.  For  many  years  now  they  have  been 
granting  large  sums  for  huilding  schools:  it  seems  to  us,  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  those  schools  which 
they  have  been  the  means  of  founding.  They  cannot  always  go  on 
building :  and  having  now,  as  we  have  shown,  room  for  all  the 
children  that  are  registered  on  the  books  of  all  the  schools — 
Church  and  non-church — ^in  England,  it  does  seem  as  if  some 
steps  in  a  different  direction  might  be  taken  with  advantage. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  hope  that  Churchmen  will 
not  be  overpersuaded,  by  any  of  the  schemes  of  reformation  extant, 
into  the  supposition  that  they  can  by  means  of  them,  make  the 
condition  of  our  national  education  much  more  satisfactory  than 
it  is.  Our  strength  is  to  persevere,  only  with  greater  energy,  in 
the  course  which  has  already  been  attended  with  so  much  success, 
and  steadily  to'  resist  all  attempts  at  superseding  the  principle  of 
distinctive  Church  Education.  Grovernment  help  is  not  itself  an 
evil ;  but  as  the  natural  tendency  of  all  such  assistance  is  to  bring 
about  the  absorption  into  the  State  of  those  bodies  which  receive 
it,  great  caution  must  be  used  not  to  compromise  ourselves  by  any 
conditions  that  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
Church  in  her  educational  capacity.  We  sincerely  hope  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  safe  to  support  some  measure  by  which 
juvenile  labour  may  be  very  much  diminished,  and  a  mitigated 
form  of  compulsory  education  adopted.  Or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  half-time  schools  may  be  more  gene- 
rally introduced,  as  a  compromise  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  and  some  security  against  the  immoral  ignorance  which 
is  induced  by  early  labour. 

Meanwhile,  we  all  of  us  can  take  warning  by  the  agitations  so 
often  raised  on  the  subject  of  Education,  to  try  and  deepen  the 
foimdations  by  which  the  Church  even  yet  stands  firm  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  We  have  been  especially  struck  with  two 
statements  :  the  one  of  Mr.  Mann,  that  although  four  fifths  of  the 
children  of  the  land  are  taught  by  the  Church,  only  one-half  of  the 
population  openly  belong  to  her  Communion  :  the  other  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  one  of  his  Reports  to  the  Council  Committee, 
that  to  the  question,  "  Why  are  you  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  V  he  seldom  received  a  satisfactory  answer  from  teachers. 
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These  two  facts  show  that  we  have  many  shortcomings  to  account 
for  in  respect  to  distinctive  Church  teaching ;  and  they  seem  to 
point  very  plainly  to  more  energetic  catechising  on  the  part  of  the 
Clergy,  as  the  particular  remedy  to  be  applied.  Now  is  the 
Church's  opportunity. 


THE  DOWNWARD  TENDENCY  OF  DISSENT. 

TTie  Controtf^sy  on  important  Theological  Questions  between  the 
Eclectic  Review  and  Fifteen  Dissenting  Ministers  on  the  one  side, 
and  Mr.  James  Grants  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser^  on  the 
other.     London  :  W.  H.  CoUingridge. 

This  pamphlet  informs  us  of  a  controversy  which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  four  months,  and  is  said  to  have  ''  excited  a  greater  in- 
terest among  the  various  religious  denominations  than  any  which 
has  existed  for  many  years.'* 

The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  who  is  himself,  it  appears, 
a  Dissenter,  (this,  by  the  way,  may  account  for  the  continual  at- 
tacks  in  this  journal  upon  High  Churchmen,)  in  January  last  re- 
viewed a  certain  volume  of  poems,  modestly  called  "  the  Rivulet," 
which  have  for  their  author  Mr.  T.  T.  Lynch,  the  minister  of 
Grafton  Street  Independent  Chapel,  in  London. 

In  this  review  he  says : 

'*  It  is  with  regret  and  pain  we  are  compelled  to  say  that,  though  the 
volume  in  many  places  displays  much  fine  feeling,  there  is  not,  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  particle  of  vital  religion  or  evangelical  piety  in  it. 
At  least,  if  there  be,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  Occasion- 
ally— but  even  that  is  comparatively  seldom — the  name  of  the  Saviour 
is  introduced ;  but  there  is  not  one  solitary  recognition  of  His  Divinity, 
of  His  atoning  sacrifice,  or  of  His  mediatorial  office.  Neither  is  the 
inherent  depravity  of  man,  nor  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  work  of 
conversion  and  sanctification,  even  indirectly  recognised,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  page  of  the  volume.  Nearly  the  whole  might  have  been 
written  by  a  Deist ;  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  '  hymns  *  might  be 
sang  by  a  congregation  of  Free-thinkers,  if  that  class  of  persons  were  in 
the  habit  of  singing  devotionally." 

In  reply  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lynch,  the  Editor  repeats  and  en- 
larges his  censures,  and  still  further  assails  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic 
Review,  who  about  the  same  time  noticed  Mr.  Lynches  volume 
favourably,  as  well  on  religious  as  on  literary  grounds.  Subse- 
quently he  also  breaks  a  lance  with  the  Patriot,  '^  one  of  the  recog- 
nised organs  of  the  Congregational  bodies,^'   which   '*  endorses, 
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adopts,  and  lecommends  Mr.  Lynches  theology/'  and  still  more 
vigorously  assails  Messrs.  Newman  Hall^  and  Binney,  and  thirteen 
other  ''  orthodox''  Dissenting  ministers  who  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Mr.  Lynch. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Grant  is  not  unsupported : 

**  The  number  of  letters  which  we  have  received,  relative  to  this  con- 
troversy, exceeds  anything  which  we  could  have  conceived  within  the 
pale  of  probability.  And  what  is  to  us  as  gratifying,  as  it  is  extra- 
ordinary, is  the  fact,  that  in  no  one  single  instance  has  any  one  under- 
taken to  offer  even  a  modified  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Fifteen 
Protesters.  It  is  generally  said,  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
question  ;  we  have  not  found  it  so  in  this  case.  All  the  letters  we  have 
received  have  been  of  one  uniform  tenor,  and  that  tenor  what  we  have 
stated.  Numbers,  too,  of  Evangelical  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  ministers  of  both  the  two  great  Dissenting  bodies  have 
waited  personally  on  us,  to  express  their  gratitude  and  gladness  at  the 
course  we  have  pursued  in  connection  with  this  most  momentous  con- 
troversy. We  do  not  allude  to  these  facts  in  any  spirit  of  boastingl 
We  do  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  spirit  of  deep  humility ;  but  we  deem  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  acknowledge  how  much  cheered  and  encouraged  we 
have  been  by  the  marked  and  manifold  expressions  of  approval  and 
regard  which  have  erected  us  in  the  course  of  the  great  conflict  for 
truths  which  so  deeply  involve  the  Divine  glory  and  the  eternal  inter 
rests  of  man,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  months,— 
amidst  the  most  arduous  and  onerous  secular  labours  which  it  could 
possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  to  perform." 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  however^  is  the 
conspectus  which  the  writer  furnishes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  religion  among  the  Dissenters ;  from  which  we  shall 
make  copious  extracts  : 

'*  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — those  which  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  system — are  ignored  among  both  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  to  an  extent  which  it  is  awful  to  contemplate.  The 
Cross  has  become  an  offence,  even  with  those  whose  avowed  mission  it 
is  to  preach  and  proclaim  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  .  .  .  Instead  of, 
like  S.  Pan),  glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  they  seem  ashamed  of  the 
Cross.  Instead  of  being  able  to  say,  with  that  holy  and  devoted  servant 
of  the  Saviour,  '  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,'  they  do  preach  themselves,  and  not  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 
It  is  their  own  talents  or  acquirements  as  intellectual  men,  not  the  Per- 
son or  the  Work  of  the  Redeemer,  that  they  hold  up  to  the  admiration 
of  their  hearers.  Who,  then,  aliall  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  cold- 
ness and  lifelessness  in  our  Dissenting  Churches  7  How  can  we  feel 
surprised  if  we  see  all  real  spirituality  languishing  and  expiring  before 
our  eyes,  and  Nonconformist  places  of  worship,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  so  thinly  attended  ?  You  may  listen  for  weeks  to  some  of  these 
Independent  and  Baptist  preachers,  without  meeting  with  any  distinct 
recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  personal  agent.   Start- 
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Img  as  tlie  statement  may  seem,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  aflSrming  that 
man^  of  their  hearers^  were  their  attendance  on  the  ministrations  of  the  rev. 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  allude,  confined  to  a  few  weeks,  might  say,  in 
the  language  of  old»  '  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Holy  Ghost.'  And  with  regard  to  others  of  the  ^at  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  the  same  observation  no  less  forcibly  and  justly  applies* 
There  is  no  savour  of  experimental  or  heartfelt  religion  in  their  sermons. 
Their  discourses  consist  of  mere  vague,  abstract  statements  of  moral, 
mixed  to  some  extent  with  spiritual  truth,  but  not  presented  in  a  Scrip* 
tural  form,  and  altogether  destitute  of  that  unction  which,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  can  abne  give  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  its  saving  and  sanctifying  effect.  Their  sermons  are  mere 
essays.  No  forcible  or  faithful  appeab  are  made  to  the  conscience ;  no 
one  feels  that  he  is  individually  addressed.  .  .  • 

"  No  wonder,  that  everything  deserving  the  name  of  piety  is  ex* 
tinct  in  their  congregations — ^no  wonder,  that  meu  go  to  hear  them 
merely  from  custom — no  wonder,  that  their  congregations  are  getting 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  Nonconformity,  as  a  cause,  seems  in  danger 
of  perishing  entirely.  All  is  cold,  heartless,  cheerless.  Their  places  of 
worship  are  regions  in  which  real  religion  not  only  cannot  flourish  ia 
health  and  vigour,  but  regions  in  which  it  cannot  exist.  The  conver* 
sion  of  souls  is  not  sought.  There  is  no  appearance  of  earnestness  on 
the  part  of  the  preacher,  no  indication  of  his  being  impressed  with  the 
paramount  importance  of  his  message.  He  does  not  reach  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  because  he  does  not  speak  from  the  heart.  The  people 
go  away  just  as  they  came.  Instead,  indeed,  of  retiring  from  the  house 
of  God  better  than  they  came,  they  leave  it  worse  than  when  they 
crossed  its  threshold.  No  one,  therefore,  will  be  surprised  when  we 
state  that  never  was  evangelical  religion,  not  merely  as  a  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  but  also  as  a  fruit  to  be  shown  and  seen  in  the  life,  in  so  low 
a  state  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment  among  the  Nonconformist  bodies* 
There  are,  of  course,  many — we  rejoice  to  say,  very  many, — blessed 
exceptions ;  but  speaking  generally,  the  picture  we  have  drawn,  dark 
and  sombre  as  are  its  shades,  is  unhappily  true  to  the  life,  or,  rather, 
exhibits  too  faithfully  the  spiritual  death  which  prevails  in  our  churches. 

''It  is  with  a  pain  and  sorrow  we  cannot  express,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  add,  that,  so  far,  humanly  speaking,  from  seeing  any  prospect 
of  a  revival  of  earnest  personal  religion  amongst  us,  the  future  is  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  a  yet  deeper  gloom  than  the  present.  A  large  number 
of  the  young  men  who  are. studying  in  Independent  and  Baptist  Col- 
leges, are  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  Neological  heresy.  They 
have  partaken  more  or  less  deeply  of  the  poison  of  German  Rationalism. 
The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  if  not  absolutely  and  explicitly  denied, 
is  explained  away  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  in  reality  no  inspira- 
tion at  all.  And  we  need  not  say,  that  once  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  is  given  up,  the  whole  Christian  scheme  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  total  depravity  of 
man's  nature,  if  not  openly  rejected,  are  kept  in  the  back  ground.  It 
is  a  favourite  doctrine  among  large  numbers  of  Dissenting  ministers, 
that  there  is  much  of  inherent  goodness  in  the  human  heart.  The  evil 
which  we  see  in  man,  b,  we  are  toldy  to  be  found  upop  the  surface  on^ ; 
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going  deeper  into  the  sbql,  yon  will  find  an  inezhanstible  well-spring  of 
mor^  and  spiritual  worth.  The  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
— that  doctrine  which  Luther  so  justly  described  as  the  infallible  test 
of  a  standing  or  falling  Church—forms  no  part  of  their  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. All,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  scheme 
of  salvation  is  ignored,  if  not  repudiated. .  They  preach  another  gospel 
than  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or,  rather,  they  preach  that  which  is  no 
gospel  at  all.  We  have  ourselves  heard  some  of  these  preachers  de- 
liver sermons,  which  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  any  heathen  philosopher 
might  have  preached, — sermons  in  which  there  was  not  even  the  sem- 
blance of  the  Gospel.  We  have  often  heard  Unitarian  discourses, 
in  which  there  was  a  much  greater  amount  of  spirituality  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  pulpit-ministrations  of  many  preachers  who  belong 
to,  and  have  some  standing  in,  the  two  leading  Dissenting  denomina- 
tions. One  of  the  most  talented  and  best  known  of  these  semi-Neo- 
logical  Nonconformists,  once,  in  our  hearing,  characterized  evangelical 
preaching  as  mere  cant  I  And  yet  these  ministers  pass  themselves  off 
m  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  evangelical  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

"  The  latitudinarian  preachers  to  whom  we  allude  have,  unfortunately, 
a  weekly  journal,  which  constantly  and  cordially  co- operates  with  them 
in  the  dissemination  of  their  doctrinal  errors.  The  journal  to  which  we 
refer  was  orieinally  started — chiefly  with  the  money  of  persons  holding 
evangelical  views — for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating  and  extending 
Nonconformist  principles,  as  held  by  the  two  leading  Dissenting  deno- 
minations. That  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  of  its  still 
retaining  a  Nonconformist  title,  has  enabled  it  to  do  incalculable  mis- 
chief,— especially  among  young  students  of  divinity,  and  those  who  are 
not  firmly  established  in  the  faiths  because  their  minds  are  but  imper- 
fectlv  instructed.  The  title  of  this  weekly  organ  of  a  modified  German 
Neology,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  more.  It  is  a  deception,  seeing  it  has 
not  only  long  ceased  to  advocate  the  evangelical  views  for  whose  pro- 
motion it  was  first  established,  but  has  placed  itself  in  an  attitude  of 
decided  and  habitual  antagonism  to  them.  With  avowed  Universalists 
— if  not  something  more — regularly  retained  in  its  literary  department, 
it  labours  systematically  to  sap,  in  the  minds  of  those  among  whom  it 
circulates,  the  very  foundations  of  all  real  religion.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  in  such  a  publication  Dissenting  preachers  of  the  Maurice 
school  of  theology,  find  a  most  efficient  as  well  as  willing  coadjutor. 
And  among  them  accordingly  the  journal  in  question  is  in  great  favour, 
and  has  the  largest  portion  of  its  circulation. 

''  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  behoves  the  true  friends  of  the  Gospel 
to  bestir  themselves,  with  the  view  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  prevailing  heresies, — ^heresies  alike  dishonouring  to 
God  and  destructive  of  all  real  piety  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  have  embraced  them." 

Had  this  statement  been  made  by  a  Churchman,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  distrusted ;  but,  coming  from  a  Dissenter,  it  seems  entitled 
but  to  too  good  credence.  The  present  times,  one  would  quite 
expect,  must  prove  a  very  severe  trial  to  those  Dissenting  societies 
which  have  most  surrendered  their  ancient  formularies  of  belief. 
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It  seems  impossible  that  tfaey  should  be  able  to  resist  the  cry  of 
"progress/'  and  so  lapse  gradually  into  a  form  of  Deism  or  Uni- 
versalism. 

It  is  a  fearful  prospect^  and  certainly  not  one  in  which  a  Church- 
man can  rejoice. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Impresnotu  of  Englandy  or  Sketches  of  Englieh  Scenery  and  Society. 
By  A.  Clbyeland  Coxe,  Rector  of  Grace  Churchy  Baltimore.  New 
York :  Dana  and  Co. 

During  the  year  1851,  Mr.  Cleveland  Coze,  an  American  Clergyman 
of  some  note,  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  jotted  down  his  impressions 
of  the  country  and  people  in  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  New  York  Church  Journal.  They  are  now  revised,  and  consti- 
tute the  goodly  volume  before  us. 

Much  that  he  has  written  is  interesting  and  readable,  and  not  only 
serves  to  show  that  the  author  made  the  best  use  of  his  time  during  his 
sojourn  here,  but  that  he  possesses  considerable  powers  of  description, 
and  just  that  knack  of  writing,  which  will  render  his  '*  Impressions" 
attractive  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

This  being  the  case,  we  deplore  the  publication  of  his  volume,  from 
the  simple  fact,  that  while  many  of  his  reflections — we  allude  especially 
to  those  on  ecclesiastical  and  religious  topics — are  harmless,  and  some 
even  valuable,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  calculated,  we  fear,  to  do 
mischief.     This  we  shall  presently  show. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Coxe  speaks  generally  as  a  Church  and  State  Tory, — 
in  religious  questions  as  a  High  Churchman  of  a  certain  sort.  In  both 
phases  the  American  element  is  always  in  the  foreground. 

Of  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  he  writes  "  my  impressions  were  not  alto- 
gether favourable.  On  the  whole  the  effect  was  that  of  formalism  (! !) 
beyond  anything  I  ever  saw  in  our  communion.'*  The  architecture  is 
said  to  be  ''highly  charged  with  medifievalism,"  the  church  is  "anti- 
quarian rather  than  practical,"  the  service  "histrionic,"  and  the  cere- 
monies "excessive  and  unnatural,"  and  "foreign  to  our  Primitive 
Catholicity." 

Of  similar^  churches  elsewhere  he  ignorantly  speaks  in  the  same  flip- 
pant and  carping  manner. 

Still  at  p.  284  he  can  set  aside  his  bigotry,  and  thus  write,  "  what 
an  age  of  restoration  this  is  in  the  Church  of  England !  'Tis  a  nobler 
reformation  than  that  of  three  hundred  years  ago, — ^for  that  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  haste  and  overthrow.  Now  a  calm  constructiveness  is  at 
work,  holding  fast  all  that  was  gained  before,  but  giving  it  the  finish 
which  was  impossible  then."     A  passage  hardly  consistent  with  the 

1  We  are  informed,  it  is  right  to  add,  that  Mr.  Coze  has  written  to  apologize  to 
several  clergy  whom  he  has  in  this  manner  caricatured.  Bat  apologies  do  not  reach 
the  public. 
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following,  on  p.  316.  ''I  am  convinced  that  the  debt  which  England 
and  the  world  owe  to  the  Anglican  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centurj 
has  never  been  appreciated." 

For  Bishop  Gardiner,  "  the  almost  brainless  James  the  Second/* 
"Dutch  William,"  "that  bloated  Hanoverian"  Bishop  Hoadly,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  author  entertains  a  most 
thorough-going  and  cordial  dislike ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  Land 
and  Charles  the  First,  he' awards  praises  somewhat  extravagant,  bestow- 
ing a  cultusy  in  kind  or  degree,  little  inferior  to  that  given  to  canonized 
saints  elsewhere. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Coxe  needs  study  and  reflection.  He  cannot  ba- 
lancie  his  judgment  on  any  debateable  subject.  He  must  either  blame 
viciously  or  praise  extravagantly.  A  man  must  with  him  be  either  a 
Satan  or  a  saint,  (p.  22.) 

There  is  one  topic  treated  of  pretty  liberally  throughout  the  volume, 
in  which  Mr.  Coxe  can  never  write  a  line  without  appearing  to  lose  his 
temper, — we  allude  to  Roman  Catholicism, — and  without  giving  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  an  ordinary  Christian, 
much  more  to  one  in  Holy  Orders. 

The  ridiculous  description  of  Dr.  Newman,  we  quote  at  length  :— » 

"  While  the  inquiry  was  going  on,  a  lank  and  spectral  figure  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  chancel — stolked  in  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  altar. 
This  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  elevations  and  prostrations,  awkward  in 
the  extreme  and  both  violent  and  excessive ;  but  whether  required  by  the  ru- 
bric or  dictated  by  personal  fervour  only,  they  added  nothing  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  Meanwhile  the  hymn  was  continued  by  the  disciples,  as  franti- 
cally as  the  pantomime  was  performed  by  the  master.  But  could  this  be  the 
toan  ?  Could  this  be  he  who  once  stood  in  the  first  pulpit  of  Christendom, 
and  from  his  watchtower,  in  8.  Mary's,  told  us  what  of  the  night  ?  Was  this 
the  burning  and  shining  light  who  for  a  season  allowed  us  to  rejoice  in  his 
light?  What  an  eclipse  1  I  felt  a  chill  creep  over  me  as  he  mounted  his  ros- 
trum, and  turned  towards  us  his  almost  maniacal  visage.  There  could  be .  no 
mistake.  It  was  indeed,  poor  fallen  Newman.  He  crossed  himself,  unfolded 
a  bit  of  broad  ribbon,  [why  not  call  it  a  stole  ?]  kissed  it,  put  it  over  his 
shoulders,  opened  his  little  Bible,  and  gave  his  text  from  the  Vulgate— (Stfrrm^ 
enim  sicut  diait.'* 

Up  and  down  the  volume  descriptions  in  a  similar  spirit  -with  low 
coarse  remarks  upon  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Anglo-Romans  and  their 
doings,  are  scattered.  For  example,  speaking  of  the  oath  of  abjuration 
taken  by  graduates  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  he  says,  '*  this  is  a  little  anti- 
quated, at  any  rate,  and  seems  hardly  demanded  by  the  present  relations 
between  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  the  mere  shadow  of.  a  pontiff  who 
now  apes  Hildebrand  upon  the  setfen  hills*'** — P.  145. 

At  p.  9  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ''  worship  and  serve 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.*'  At  p.  57,  the  author  speaks  of 
the  "late  apostates  from  our  (?)  Nicene  faith."  At  p.  93.  writing  of 
what  was  called  the  "  Papal  aggression,"  he  suggests  "  that  a  demand 
should  have  been  made  upon  the  pontiff  for  an  immediate  alteration  of 
his  attitude  towards  England,  and  the  least  attempt  to  falter  on  his 
part,  should  have  been  responded  to  by  a  British  fleet  off  Civita 
Vecchia." 
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Consistent  advice,  certainly,  for  one  who  on  p.  84  had  condemned 
the  Spanish  Court,  and  "  was  not  above  looking  curiously  and  thought*' 
fully  at  the  exhibition  of  popery  displayed  in  the  relics  of  the  Armada," 
and  who  elsewhere  rails  against  religious  persecution,  and  (p.  122) 
writes  of  "  those  flames  of  bloody  Mary^^*  who  further  on  is  called  a 
'*  sulphurous  sovereign,"  p.  252. 

When  Mr.  Coxe  will  allow  himself  to  write  naturally,  without  any 
affectation,  he  generally  gives  us  something  of  interest.  For  example, 
his  descriptions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  very  happily  conceived, 
and  so  is  his  fifteenth  chapter,  in  which  Covent  Garoen  Market,  Dr. 
Johnson's  residence,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  Chaucer's  Tabard  are  de- 
scribed.  But  when  he  takes  to  his  two  favourite  topics,  of  either  laud- 
ing and  glorifying  King  Charles  I.  and  his  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  of  abusing  tbe  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he  offends  all  our 
instincts  of  truth  and  taste. 


Plain  Semums  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,     By  a  Writer  in  the 
Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons.    J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

The  Author  of  these  Sermons,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  has  not  done 
justice  to  himself  or  to  his  subject.  1 .  Some  of  the  "  Sermons"  look  like 
notes  made  for,  or  taken  from,  extemporary  preaching,  rather  than  what 
they  profess  to  be.  Further,  they  are  full  of  repetitions,  indeed  there  is 
scarcely  an  idea  in  any  one  of  the  first  four  that  is  not  in  all.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  not  always  consentient :  thus,  though  the  first  men- 
tion of  Confirmation  conveys  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sermons  so  entitled  are  merely  Discourses  on  man's  ''  three 
great  enemies;"  thus  again  there  is  one  Sermon  on  "the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist," and  then  (separated  by  one  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  had 
also  been  treated  of  pretty  fully  before  I)  come  two  "  on  the  Lord's 
Supper!" 

2.  But  our  chief  complaint  is  that  the  book  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  up  to  the  advance  that  has  recently  been  made  in  Liturgical 
knowledge.  We  have  spoken  already  of  Confirmation  :  we  will  add  now 
that  the  true  ^*  Principle  of  Divine  Service"  is  altogether  missed  by  the 
author.  Of  this  the  original  primary  element,  Mr.  Freeman  would  tell 
him,  is  the  use  of  the  Psalter ;  in  these  Sermons,  however,  we  «ife 
again  and  again  informed,  it  is»  first  Prayer,  and  secondly  the  Hearing  of 
God's  Word. 

No  one  would  think  of  writing  on  History,  or  Philology,  or  any 
scientific  subject  without  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  results  of 
recent  investigations  on  those  subjects  ;  and  certainly  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  Theological  subjects  should  be  approached  with  at  least 
as  much  respect.     These  Sermons  belong  to  "  twenty  years  ago." 


Mr.  Charlss  Sbaoer  has  now  brought  out  two  parts  of  the 
Sarum  Breviary,  (Whitaker  and  Co.),  which  together  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  "  Commune,'*  They  are  accompanied  by  rather  a  surplusage 
of  notes,  which  however  fortunately  may  be  separated  from  the  text 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  also  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  some 
very  competent  ritualists  of  our  own  Communion  for  the  immediate 
publication  of  the  Sarum  Missal. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Parker's  generally  correct  antiquarian 
taste  should  not  have  protested  against  such  a  trumpery  production  as 
Epitaphs  for  Country  Churchyards.  If  the  book  is  meant  to  furnish  a 
collection  of  interesting  epitaphs  it  is  miserably  meagre  and  deficient, — 
if  intended  to  furnish  examples  for  Christian  memorials,  we  can  only 
remark  that  the  compiler,  Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  has  shown  himself 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  he  aimed  at  treating.  By  far  the  ma- 
jority of  texts  and  doggrel  recommended  are  utterly  unnt  for  such  a 
purpose. 

We  learn  from  The  Organ  Question,  a  pamphlet  just  published  by 
Dr.  Candlish,  of  the  Free  Kirk,  (Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter,) 
that  a  considerable  party  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  anxious 
to  introduce  the  Organ  into  their  Public  Worship.  Dr.  Candlish  vio- 
lently opposes  it  and  foretells  another  *' division"  among  them,  which 
he  says  they  "  cannot  afford,^^    The  pamphlet  is  worth  looking  at. 

Mr.  Parker  announces,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  Plain  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  which  is  to  be  kept  within  the  very  moderate  compass  of 
two  volumes.     A  better  subject  could  not  have  been  selected. 

Silent  John  (Masters)  is  a  striking  and  touching  memoir,  by  Miss 
BuNBURY,  illustrating  the  use  of  religious  engravings  among  the  poor. 

From  the  same  lady  we  have  a  three-volume  novel  {Our  Story,  Hurst 
and  Blackett)  which  hits  off  some  of  the  absurdities  of  Evangelicalism 
very  cleverly.  Independently  of  this  too,  the  tale  abounds  with  interest ; 
and  though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  our  popular 
novelists  being  in  fact  our  best  educators,  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  any 
reading  of  this  kind,  that  is  on  the  whole  sound  and  healthy.  The 
semi-autobiography  however,  we  must  add,  has  its  own  special  diffi- 
culties, for  the  reader  will  ask,  '*  How  much  of  this  is  true,  and  how 
much  fiction  ?** 

Let  them  marry,  (Masters)  the  substance  of  two  sermons  preached  in 
the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Hawley,  is  a  very  forcible 
appeal  in  behalf  of  chastity.  Assistance  is  asked  through  Mr.  Masters 
for  procuring  its  gratuitous  circulation  in  the  West  Indies  generally. 

Mr.  Monro  has  commenced  a  weekly  series  of  Parochial  Papers, 
for  the  Clergyman,  the  Schoolmaster,  and  the  Family.  (Rivingtons.) 
They  will  be  sure  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable ;  but  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  all  his  recent  publications  with  the  feeling  that  they 
suffer  for  want  of  leisure. 

We  have  so  often  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Family 
Prayer  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  we  cannot  approve  al- 
together of  the  bulky  volume  entitled  The  Book  of  Family  Prayer  for 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  (Bell  and  Daldy.)  In  se- 
veral respects,  however,  it  tends  in  a  right  direction. 
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LORD   A.    HERVEY   ON    INSPIRATION:    LAMPETER 
THEOLOGY. 

Hie  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  Five  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  December,  1855. 
By  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hbrvby,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ick worth 
with  Horringer.     Cambridge :  Macmillan.     1856. 

Lampeter  Theology  exemplified  in  extracts  from  the  Vice-Principal's 
Lectures,  Letters^  and  Sermons.  London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 
1856. 

It  is  a  fact  deserving  attention,  that  the  minds  of  churchmen  seem 
to  be  directed  in  many  quarters  towards  a  reconsideration  of  the 
important  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  the 
Church  would  '^  continue*'  grounded  and  settled  *'  in  those  things 
which  she  has  learned  and  been  assured  of,''  she  must  be  fully  certi- 
fied ^^from  whom  she  has  learned  them,"  whether  from  6od  or  man. 
And  it  is  hardly  possible  to  possess  even  a  cursory  acquaintance 
with  much  of  the  current  theology  of  the  day,  especially  of  the 
'  broad'  Anglo-Oerman  school  of  divinity,  without  the  persuasion 
that  its  whole  tend^icy  is  to  suggest  doubts  on  that  fundamental 
and  deeply  momentous  question.  Many  will  remember  the  warn- 
ing offered  some  years  ago,  by  one,  himself  an  acute  observer  of 
the  tendencies  of  thought  which  characterized  the  age :  ''  I  wish 
to  declare  what  I  think  will  be  found  really  to  be  the  case,  viz, 
that  a  battle  for  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  but  the  next  step  after 
a  battle  for  the  Creed ;  .  .  .  .  and  that  if  we  were  not  defending 
the  Creed,  we  should  at  this  moment  be  defending  the  Canon. 
Nay,  I  would  predict,  as  a  coming  event,  that  minds  are  to  be  un- 
settled as  to  what  is  Scripture,  and  what  is  not." 

Already  the  truth  of  this  warning  is  being  seriously  realized. 
We  are  beset  with  writers,  not  only  external  to  our  own  commu- 
nion, but  even  amongst  ourselves,  who  ^re  disseminating  opinions 
utterly  annihilative  of  any  real  belief  in  the  Inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  drawing  arbitrary  distinctions  between  the  '  letter'  and 
the  ^  spirit ;'  accepting  just  as  much  of  the  Canon  as  commends 
itself  to  their  individual  intuition,  boldly  rejecting  the  rest ;  utterly 
unsettled  in  their  minds  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  autho- 
rity of  either  Holy  Scripture  or  the  Church ;  and  eagerly  parading 
their  own  melancholy  doubts,  and  spreadii^g  the  spiritual  infection. 

The  sermons  which  head  this  article  have  been  written  under 
a  serious  sense  of  the  dangers  above  alluded  to,  and  with  the  view 
of  offering  a  sober  check  to  the  spread  of  such  opinions ;  they  were 
delivered  before  that  university  before  which  some  of  the  most 

Vol.  XVIIT.— June,  1856.  k  k 
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reckless  of  the  recent  attacks  upon  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible  had  the  accidental  distinction  of  being  preached.^ 

Lord  Arthur  Hervey  is  favourably  known  as  an  accomplished 
scholar^  and  as  a  devout  student  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  writes  too 
under  a  sufficiently  becoming  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  the 
propagation  of  opinions  on  such  a  subject  and  in  such  a  place 
entails;  and  generally^  in  a  religious^  sober^  and  earnest  tone. 
Still  we  must  at  once  confess  that  his  sermons  have  strangely  dis- 
appointed us.  In  fact^  it  appears  hardly  necessary  to  look  farther 
than  these  very  discourses,  delivered  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
upholding  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Written  Word,  to  see 
how  widely  disseminated  are  views  on  this  subject  absolutely  fatal 
to  any  consistent  idea  of  Inspiration  whatever.  The  writer  appears 
to  labour  carefully  and  religiously  in  establishing  the  reality  of  the 
Divine  Influence  pervading  and  penetrating  the  whole  of  Scripture : 
he  rears  the  edifice  diligently  and  discreetly,  and  then  at  the  last 
has  the  questionable  satisfaction,  by  means  of  a  number  of  fatal 
concessions  and  limitations,  of  overturning  it  to  the  very  ground. 
He  "  buildeth  his  house,''  and  then  "  puUeth  it  down  with  his 
hands.''     Let  us  briefly  show  this. 

Lord  Hervey  commences  with  a  detailed  examination  of  S.  Paul's 
famous  declaration,  2  Tim.  iii.  14 — 17;  taking  it  clause  by  clause. 
After  some  remarks  on  verse  14,^  he  proceeds  to  the  expression 
Tet.  Upet.  ypififji^aTa,  of  verse  15,  where  he  truly  reminds  us,  our 
Enghsh  Version  misses  the  particular  shade  of  meaning  conveyed. 

*'  ElBevat  t^pafifuira  means  simply  '  to  know  letters/  *  to  be  educated/ 
or  *  learned/  .  .  .  e.g.  S.  John  vii.  15;  Acts  xxvi.  24,  &c.  .  .  .  When 
therefore  S.  Paul  says  '  From  a  child  to  Upa  r^pafifmra  olBa^,*  and  that 
too  in  connexion  with  his  having  learnt  such  and  such  things,  (eiBw9 
wapa  riv69  ifia0€9,)  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  using,  so  to  speak,  educa- 
tional language.  He  reminds  Timothy,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  not 
learnt  merely  letters,  but  '  sacred  letters  /  his  studies  had  been  in  the 
literature  of  heaven ;  he  had  been  conversant  with  Divine  books.  And 
then,  keeping  up  the  metaphor,  he  adds,  still  in  the  same  professional 
language,  'which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,'  &c, 
Tpafifuiray  ordinary  learning,  letters,  are  intended  and  adapted  to  make 

men  wise  with  earthly  wis£)m But  the  sacred  letters  in  which 

Timothy  had  been  taught  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  '  salvation.' 
'  Thus  the  whole  verse  acquires  point  and  elegance,  and  we  have  not  to 
affix  a  meaning  to  ta  ffpafifmra  which  thev  nowhere  have  in  Scripture ; 
for  though  in  the  passage  before  us  thev  indirectly  mean  the  Scriptures 
as  being  the  sole  repository  of  sacred  learning,  yet  it  is,  I  conceive, 
only  indirectly  that  they  do  so.' " 

'  See  Williams'  "  Rational  Godliness/'  Sermons  ziz.  and  zziv. 

3  Lord  Hervey  has  wisely  reconsidered  (note  p.  9)  the  interpretation  of  cIS^s 
irap&  tivos  (fioBts  offered  in  his  first  Sermon.  The  reference  of  rivos  to  God,  whidi 
he  there  advocates,  strikes  ns  as  forced  and  untenable  (Cf.  wap*  ifiov,  ii.  2.) 
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Still  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  UgA  ypififAaru  was  a 
phrase  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Jews  as  designating  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Both  Philo  and  Josephus  employ  it  in  this 
sense. ^  And  this  should  be  fully  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the 
above  extract. 

In  the  succeeding  verse^  however^  the  technical  word  ypct^n  oc- 
curs^ and  this  of  course  can  only  be  rendered  by  our  corresponding 
expression  "  Scripture.''  We  need  not  follow  our  author  in  his 
discussion  of  this  verse:  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  (in 
which  we  perfectly  agree  with  him)  is,  that  our  English  Version 
adequately  and  accurately  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle.? 

"  Nor  can  one  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  perfect  consistency  of  S. 
Paul's  language,  who  speaks  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  '  man  of 
God'  is  to  be  thus  thoroughly  furnished  as  given  by  '  inspiration  of 
God.'  By  his  office  the  'man  of  God'  has  Divine  work  to  do,  and 
therefore  God  has  furnished  him  with  a  Divine  instrument  to  do  it. 
And  oh  I  ....  if  all  those  who  are  called  to  the  office  and  work  of 
the  ministry  would  betake  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures in  a  spirit  correspondent  to  what  the  Apostle  here  says  of  their 
power  and  excellency  and  Divine  orig;in  I  if  they  would  seek  wisdom 
from  them  as  from  a  fountain  not  of  human  but  of  Divine  intelligence  ; 
and  study  the  '  sacred  letters'  with  that  mixture  of  earnest  curiosity 
and  deep  reverence  which  lessons  breathed  by  the  breath  of  God  seem 

to  demand  at  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  creature  like  man I 

verily  believe  that  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  great  sins  men 
will  have  to  answer  for  when  they  stand  before  the  Judgment  seat  of 
Christ."— Pp.  3,  4. 

This  passage  presents  a  fair  indication  of  the  feeling  of  sincere 
and  una^ected  reverence  with  which  our  author  himself  regards 

1  See  Lee,  p.  256. 

'  Our  readers  wiU  be  aware  that  againat  this  rendering  there  is  urged,  i.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  article  before  ypap^.  But  to  this  it  is  to  be  answered  that  ypapiif  being 
a  technical  word  used  in  reference  to  one  exclusive  and  peculiar  object,  comes  under 
the  category  of  a  proper  name,  and,  as  such,  may  omit  the  article  ;  e.g.  irtb  oTkos 
'Icrpa^A,  not  **  every  house  of  Israel,"  but  **  all  the  hoase  of  Israel ;"  so  ircUra  ffiip^, 
waffa  'UpowraXfitAf  &c.,  &c.  ii.  The  omission  of  the  copula.  But  this  is  of  most 
ordinary  and  constant  recurrence  in  S.  PauPs  writings,  e.g.  trap  Krlfffia  Scov  KaK6y, 
KoL  oif^W  airSfikrirov    **  Every  creature  of  God  ie  good/'  &c. 

The  Vulgate  translation,  **  Omnia  Scriptura  divinitus  inspirata  utilis  est/'  &c. 
doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  omission  of  the  koI  after  Sctfirycvcrros  in  the 
Greek  text  employed  ;  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  certain  old  MSS.  The  ordi- 
nary reading;  however,  B*6wy.  koI  &^.  is  unquestionably  the  true  one  [vid.  Lachman 
in  loc.]:  and  this  being  the  case,  the  suggested  translation,  *  Every  inspired  Scripture 
is  alio  useful,'  &c.  can  only  be  designated  as  awkward  and  unnatural  in  the  extreme, 
and.  we  believe,  quite  without  parallel  in  the  New  Testament. 

Our  English  Translation  is  that  adopted  by  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Athanasius,  S. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  CBcumenius,  &c.  Among  later  writers  we  may  mention  C. 
k  Lapide,  Estius,  Bengel,  Beza.  It  is  the  translation  of  almost  all  the  versions, 
including  the  modem  Greek.  S.  Athanasius*  quotation  of  this  passage  (Ep,  ad. 
Marcellin,f  see  Lee,  p.  476,)  is  worth  noticing.  ITao-a  filv  fi  Ka0*  fi/ias  7pa^, 
TlaKaUi  rt  Kcti  KoiH^,  B*6irv€V<rr6  siffri,  Koi  up4\ifMS  wphs  ZiiafficaXlcuf,  &$  y4ypairrai. 
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the  Inspired  Volame. .  He  traly  urgtB,  that  m  *'Ml  Scripture  is 
of  Divine  origin  and  animated  with  the  breath  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit/^  ^' every  part'*  of  it  "has  its  proper  use  and  profit/'  that 
it  is  '^  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  wisdom  to  which  we  may  resort 
for  guidance  and  instruction  on  every  occasion''  (p.  13) ;  that  we 
should  cultivate  the  habit  of  "  minutely  criticizing"  even  ''  parti- 
cular expressions^"  "  not  thinking  any  criticiem  too  minute,  provided 
it  be  true^  by  which  the  exact  force  of  particular  expressions  can  be 
ascertained :"  and,  advancing  from  generid  assertion  to  particular 
proof,  he  proceeds  to  indicate  what  are  the  "  broad  lines  of  argu-' 
ment/'  whereby,  as  he  conceives,  the  Ofovyfi/o-ria  or  Divine  Inspira- 
tion of  '  All  Scripture'  "  may  be  demonstrated  with  all  the  force 
which  a  moral  demonstration  is  capable  of"  (p.  48); — ^himself 
meanwhile  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  speaking,  not  to  doubters  or 
cavillers,  but  "  as  a  Christian  minister  to  a  Christian  congregation ; 
to  those  who  possess,  who  study,  who  believe  and  love  the  Scrip* 
tures  as  the  [written]  Word  of  God."  (ib.) 

All  we  can  say  is,  so  far  so  good. 

Our  author  now  advances  to  the  alleged  objections  urged  against 
Inspiration ;  reminding  us  in  limine  that  "  many  of  them  are  alto- 
gether of  our  own  creating;"  and  that  "others  will  also  disappewr 
as  larger  and  juster  views  of  Holy  Scripture  in  general,  and  parti- 
cular portions  of  it,  are  admitted  into  our  minds."  (p.  50.) 

After  dealing  concisely  but  fairly  with  the  difficulties  introduced 
by  Scripture  statements  which  appear  to  invest  immoral  actions 
with  Divine  sanction ;  or  which  '  seem  to  militate  against  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  the  truth  of  history,  or  general  probability'  (pp. 
52 — 71) ;  he  proceeds  to  the  further  difficulties  springing  from 
particular  expressions,  seeming  contradictions,  and  other  traces  of 
mere  human  authorship  (Serm.  v.)  And  here  we  must  confess  that 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  these  objections  appears  to  us  most  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory.  One  concession  is  made  after  another, 
till  be  has  unconsciously  abandoned  the  high  ground  occupied  in 
his  earlier  sermons,  and  virtually  resigned  all  he  fought  for.  He 
has  guarded  all  the  great  outworks  of  the  castle,  its  visible  battle- 
ments, and  defences;  and  now  leaves  exposed  a  secret  portal 
through  which  the  enemy  may  effect  an  entrance  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  fortress.  He  commits  himself  to  that  most  treacherous 
and  delusive  hypothesis,  that  in  many  cases  ^'  while  the  substance 
or  message  was  from  God,  the  writer  was  left  to  clothe  it  in  his 
own  words ;"  for  thus  only,  he  thinks,  can  we  account  for  the  con- 
trast between  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  many  parts  of  Scripture 
and  the  "  needless  coarseness  of  expression"  of  other  parts. 

In  other  words,  (for  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  that  the 
case  comes  to  this)  part  of  the  Bible  only  is  Divine  and  part  human. 
And  who  is  to  apportion  their  respective  extents  of  territory  to  the 
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two  dements?  Once  admit  this  theory;  admit  that  die  Sacred 
Writers  were  occasionally  left  to  thmnaehesy  allowed  to  elothe'  the 
germ  of  truth  in  their  own  language,  allowed  to  fall  into  «%A< 
errors  and  inadvertencies ;  and  the  peculiar  in&llible  authority  of 
Scripture  is  gone.  For  as  each  person  is  to  decide  for  himself 
what  is  the  germ  of  essential  truth,  and  what  but  the  verbal  cover* 
ing^  the  inevitable  result  will  be,  that  whatever  any  individual  finds 
distasteful  or  inexplicable  will  be  at  once  consigned  to  the  latter 
category.  We  saw  in  our  April  number  the  perilous  extent  to  which 
this  same  theory  is  developed  in  Mr.  Williams'  "  Rational  Godli* 
ness/^  But  so  it  must  be.  Let  it  once  be  assumed  that  ^*  AU 
Scripture^'  does  not  really  mean  "  ^///'  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
occasionally  withdrew  His  superintending  Influence  and  "  left''  the 
Writers  to  themselves — it  only  remains  for  every  man  to  apply  thia 
theory  according  to  his  tastes  and  predilections,  to  recognize  so 
much  of  Scripture  as  Divine  which  commends  itself  as  such  to  his 
limited  faculties;  to  disregard  as  ^^ human"  whatever  fails  so  to 
establish  its  claims. 

Lord  Hervey  may  say  that  it  is  merely  in  ^'  insignificant  details'' 
and  "minutia'*  that  he  considers  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have  deserted^ 
the  writers.  But  what  are  "insignificant  details?"  What  are 
minutiae  ?  Who  dare  pronounce  ?  Moreover,  how  can  a  writer 
so  express  himself  who  has  solemnly  admonished  his  readers  to 
'^  consider  no  criticism  too  minute"  which  may  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  force  of  the  "  particular  expressions"  of  Holy 
Writ  ?  For  of  course  the  number  and  nature  of  the  "  insignificant 
details"  will  vary  in  exact  proportion  to  the  individual  prejudices, 
the  intellectual  or  spiritual  aUainments  of  each  individual.  One 
reader  will  find  most  Divine  "  significance"  in  "  details"  which  to 
another  appear  barren  and  trivuJ.  Nor  can  any  more  efiectual 
means  be  adopted  to  extinguish  that  "  earnest  curiosity  and  deep 
reverence"  which  Lord  Hervey  so  truly  commends,  and  which  is 
due  to  every  word  and  phrase  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  than  the 
disheartening  suspicion  that  after  all,  such  labour  may  be  but  in 
vain ;  a  waste  of  time ;  a  bootless  search  for  "  foot-prints  of  the 
Creator"  where  none  are  to  be  found.  Is  it  likely  that  men  will 
ever  apply  themselves  with  hearty  zeal  to  the  "  minute  criticism  of 
particular  expressions,"  if,  renouncing  the  ancient  belief  that  "  every 
word  of  Scripture  (to  quote  a  saying  of  Origen's)  rightly  under* 
stood,  has  some  special  purpose  to  effect,"  and  that,  as  in  nature,  the 
closer  the  examination,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  harvest  of 
beauties  disclosed,  the  more  glorious  the  proofs  of  Infinite  Ferfec- 

'  **  The  disagreement"  ....  commences  at  the  minu/ttf  before  named.  Is  not 
the  conclusion  naturally  resulting  from  thi«,  that  the  direct  irupiration  did  not  ex- 
tend to  such  minutiie,  but  that  in  them  the  writers  expressed  in  their  oton  toordi  the 
thoughts  of  their  own  hearts  ?  And  these  observations  apply  equally  to  the  Old 
and  Vew  Testaments."   (P.  81.) 
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tion ; — they  are  to  content  themselves  with  the  notion  that  much  of 
the  language  (how  much  they  cannot  say)  is  but  that  of  ordinary 
mortals  ?  Is  it  probable  that  any  solid  advance  will  be  made  in 
Scripture  exegesis  if  this  dangerous  opinion^  in  all  its  various  stages 
of  development,  spreads ;  if  the  student  is  to  be  encouraged,  when 
arrested  by  any  difficulty  or  seeming  contradiction — ^instead  of 
'  searching  diligently'  for  the  Divine  Mystery  enwrapped  in  the 
verbal  ambiguity,  for  the  real  and  profound  agreement  underlying 
the  apparent  discrepancy — to  pass  it  by,  content  with  the  miserable 
comfort  that  it  is  but  tne  ''  infirmity  of  human  eyes,  human  ears, 
human  memories,  ['  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance ,'  &c.]  and  human  intellect,"  which 
'^  produces  these  varieties''  and  difficulties,  and  that  '^  it  was  not 
part  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  interpose"  and  correct  them  ?  (p.  80.) 

We  trow  not. 

Lord  Hervey  has  taken  up  that  vague  and  ensnaring  notion  that 
there  exists  some  solid  standing  ground  between  the  absolute  truth* 
fulness  of  Inspiration,  and  the  fallibility  and  uncertainty  of  ordi- 
nary human  diction.  Will  this  estimable  writer  define  for  us  the 
limits  and  extent  of  this  unexplored  border  territory,  and  assure  us 
who  is  really  the  owner  of  it ;  whether  it  is  held  by  man  and  God 
conjointly,  or  alternately ;  whether  absolute  truth  and  partial  error 
are  here  supposed  to  tabernacle  side  by  side.  We  confess  to  feel- 
ing a  strong  suspicion  of  these  unappropriated  tracts.  But,  says 
our  author,  such  a  region  plainly  does  exist ;  for  (i.)  in  many  cases 
a  *'  reconciliation"  of  the  Sacred  Writers  one  with  another  is  "  hope- 
less;**  hence  there  mt^/  be  imperfection  somewhere;  and  (ii.)  'Mt 
is  obvious  that  such  a  complete  overbearing  of  the  individual  minds 
of  the  Sacred  Writers  as  would  have  been  required  to  produce  the 
unanimity  wished  for  [i.  e.,  we  suppose,  to  enable  them  all  to  relate 
with  perfect  truthfulness]  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  value 
of  their  separate  testimony  and  reduced  it  to  the  single  testimony  of 
the  one  Spirit."  (P.  80.) 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  find  a  pious  and  accomplished 
writer  like  Lord  Hervey  lending  his  countenance  to  crudities  such 
as  the  above. 

A  word  on  each  of  these  two  points. 

I.  The  Sacred  Writers  so  manifestly  contradict  one  another  in 
certain  places,  that  any  attempt  at  reconciliation  seems  "  hopeless." 
That  is.  Lord  Hervey  has  not  yet  discovered  the  clue  to  unravel 
certain  complex  and  conflicting  statements  of  the  writers ;  he  has 
not  yet  been  led  by  the  Spirit  to  discover  the  central  and  con- 
sistent truth  wherein  these  verbal  divergencies  have  their  point  of 
meeting ;  to  grasp  the  solid  reality,  of  whose  several  sides  the  other 
form  the  necessary  outward  projections  oi:  expressions ;  so  he  pro- 
nounces that  no  such  interior  unity  exists,  and  reasons  accordingly. 
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He  does  not  say,  Here  are  certain  writings :  the  Church  of  God 
has  ever  pronounced  them  Divinely  Inspired.  As  such^  they 
must  infinitely  transcend  all  mere  human  composition.  Beings 
like  '^  all  the  works  of  the  Lord/'  "  perfect,"  they  must  to  our 
limited  apprehensions  present  many  difficulties,  many  things  '^  hard 
to  be  understood/'  incentives  to  faith  (''  to  be  sought  out  of  them 
that  have  pleasure  therein''),  as  well  as  occasions  of  unbelief. 
In  them  I  find  certain  ambiguities,  apparent  contradictions  and 
the  like,  which  evade  all  my  sagacity.  How  am  I  to  account  for 
them  ?  Is  it  that  the  expression,  **  All  Scnpture"  does  not  in- 
clude these  particular  passages,  that  positive  error  (be  it  never  so 
small)  has  crept  in,  that  the  Divine  Records  are  really  inconsistent 
with  one  another?  Or  is  it  perchance  that  for  some  cause  or 
other  I  misapprehend  them  ?  It  must  be  the  latter.  I  will  with 
patience  wait.  In  God's  good  time,  if  such  be  His  pleasure.  He 
will  make  this  seeming  difficulty  plain  to  me. 

Our  Author  however  rather  argues  as  follows : — All  Scripture  is 
doubtless  inspired ;  but  then  we  see  in  certain  places  it  contra- 
dicts itself;  we  see  in  it  occasional  unimportant  errors  and  mis- 
statements. Hence  the  word  '^  Inspiration"  must  obviously  be 
accepted  with  such  qualifications  and  limitations  as  will  give  scope 
for  the  existence  of  such  observed  and  acknowledged  imperfections. 
And  this  conclusion  it  is  further  urged,  is  the  result  of  "  sound 
induction."  Were  we  infallibly  certified  that  we  see  either  correctly 
or  fully,  and  that  what  appear  to  our  finite  capacities  contradictions, 
appear  so  to  the  eyes  of  God,  the  "induction"  would  be  "sound/' 
as  it  is,  it  is  futile  and  visionary.     But  secondly, 

11.  Our  Author  seems  further  to  maintain  that  these  slight  dis- 
crepancies and  errors  are  in  a  measure  necessary ^  as  vouchers  for 
the  independence  of  the  testimony  of  the  several  writers  to  those 
great  doctrinal  verities  to  which  they  severally  bear  witness  j  i.e., 
that  a  certain  admixture  of  falsehood  is  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  truth. 

We  do  not  profess  fully  to  apprehend  Lord  Hervey's  meaning. 
"  Absolute  unanimity"  b^hreen  the  writers,  he  says,  "  would  have 
entirely  destroyed  the  value  of  their  separate  testimony,"  Does 
"unanimity'^  here  meai^  absolute  coincidence  of  narrative  and  ex- 
pression? If  so,  the  sentence  is  intelligible,  though  somewhat 
trite*  Or  does  "  unanimity"  mean  strict  adherence  on  the  part  of 
all  to  truth  ?  Does  our  author  mean,  that  in  describing  different 
scenes,  or  events,  or  different  aspects  of  the  same  event,  had  not  the 
several  writers  slightly  deflected,  one  or  all  of  them,  from  the  line 
of  perfect  truthfulness,  the  value  of  their  several  testimonies  would 
be  gone  ?  If  so,  we  can  only  marvel  at  the  strange  confusion  of 
thought  betrayed. 

It  appears  in  fact,  to  be  here  intimated  that  the  Blessed  Spirit 
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could  not  have  guided  His  human  instruments  into  "allirxxi^*' 
without  some  consequent  detriment  to  the  truth  itself.  Had  the 
writers  maintained  an  undeviating  verbal  accuracy  in  matters  of 
detail^  such  inerrancy  would  have  involved  the  '*  substitution  of  the 
One  Omniscient  Mind  of  God  as  the  sole  Author  of  the  Books  of 
Scripture^  instead  of  the  many  minds  of  Prophets,  Apostles,  and 
Evangelists;^'  it  would  have  "entirely  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
separate  testimony/' — (Pp.  80,  79,  76.)  Such  remarks  can  only 
be  baaed  on  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  idea  of  Inspiration ; 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  must  necessarily  involve  the  suppression 
of  the  individuality  of  its  subjects.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted 
for  a  moment.  There  is  no  substitution  of  the  One  Mind  for  the 
many  minds,  but  rather  a  combination  or  co-operation  of  the  two. 
It  is  not  the  Mind  of  the  Spirit  "  overbearing*'  the  several  minds 
of  His  human  instruments,  but  acting  through  them ;  €rst  elevating 
them,  then  employing  them.  For  gratia  non  tolUt  sed  perficit 
naturam.  Nature  is  not  obliterated  but  perfected  by  grace.  Se- 
lected, as  each  several  writer  doubtless  was,  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  natural  capacity  for  apprehending  and  expressing  some  one 
particular  phase  of  Divine  Truth,  and  a  certain  inherent  affinity,  as 
it  were,  to  it;  such  personal  features  would  not  be  suppressed  but 
employed^  and  illuminated  and  exalted  while  employed ;  the  ordi- 
nary human  sources  of  information  at  the  writer's  disposal,  his 
particular  endowments,  his  style,  his  acquirements,  educational  or 
other,  his  memory,  his  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  all  en- 
listed,  sublimated  and  illumined,  to  subserve  that  specific  purpose, 
and  convey  that  particular  message,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  Historical, 
for  the  transmission  of  which  he  was  originally  chosen  and 
qualified. 

The  same  breath  through  different  instruments  gives  forth  tones 
perfectly  dissimilar;  the  oneness  of  the  former  does  not  "over- 
bear'' the  individuality  of  the  latter.  And  who  can  fail  to  perceive 
how  infinitely  the  beauty  of  the  divine  strains  of  Scripture  is  en- 
hanced by  reason  of  the  symphonious  combination  of  the  various 
human  instruments  through  which  the  Breathings  of  the  One 
Spirit  are  borne  to  our  ears  ? 

But  we  considered  this  whole  subject  at  considerable  length  in 
our  recent  notice  of  Mr.  Williams'  "  Rational  Godliness,''  so  that 
we  need  not  further  enlarge  upon  it. 

We  find  however  that  we  have  omitted  one  of  Lord  Hervey's 
arguments.  He  tells  us  that  we  have  distinct  Scripture  authority 
not  only  for  the  border-territory  of  doubtful  Inspiration,  bat  for  a 
third  region  also  where  there  is  no  Inspiration  whatever.  S.  Paul, 
he  tells  us,  makes  this  three-fold  distinction.  "  We  find  him,"  he 
writes,  "  in  his  Epistles  carefully  distinguishing  between  precepts 
given  by  direct  4x>mmandment,  precepts  given  on  his  own  human 
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authority^  and  precepts  in  which  he  thought  he  also  had  the  Spirit 
of  God." — (P.  82.)  So  that  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  Apostolic 
injunctions  we  ]mow  that  they  come  to  us  simply  with  human  autho- 
rity, as  the  advice  of  an  ordinary  man;  while  in  others,  as  S.  Paul 
himself  could  not  decide^  still  less  can  we,  whether  his  words  express 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  Oon  or  not.  It  is  really  disheartening  to 
find  a  pious  and  learned  writer,  like  our  author,  having  recourse  to 
arguments  so  miserable  and  so  often  refuted,  against  the  reality 
and  universality  of  Scripture  Inspiration. 

Here  are  certain  'cases  of  conscience^  proposed  (1  Cor.  vii.)  for  Apos- 
tolic  adjudication.  They  are  treated  in  various  ways.  S.  Paul  begins 
by  offering  certain  inspired  '^  counsels  :'^  '^  I  speak  this  x«r^  <ruy- 
yvc6jtx.)2V,  ou  xoLT  ivirayiiv,  by  way  of  counsel  ['  secundum  indulgen- 
tiam:'  Vulg.],  not  by  way  of  command"  (inasmuch  as  ''every 
man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God  ;"  and  the  Apostle,  like  his  Divine 
Master,  would  not  cast  stumbling-blocks  before  the  consciences  of 
any.)  Further  on,  a  case  presents  itself,  (ver.  10,  1 1,)  which  had 
already  been  solemnly  pronounced  upon  by  our  Lobd  Himself^ 
(vid.  S.  Matt.  v.  32 ;  xix.  6,  9.)  Here,  therefore,  the  Apostle  adds 
nothing  beyond,  but  simply  refers  to  what  "  the  Lobd"  had  already 
spoken,  ("  Not  I,  but  the  Lord*")  The  following  cases  had  not 
been  specifically  noticed  by  "  the  Lord.**  Here,  therefore,  S.  Paul 
hrings  his  own  inspired  authority  to  bear,  (ver.  12,  25,)  as  being 
himself  "one  who,  through  God's  mercy,  was  worthy  of  jcon- 
fidence."^  And  so  little  did  he  regard  his  own  words  as  mere 
"  human  "  suggestions,  that  he  challenges  for  them  implicit  obe- 
dience throughout  Christendom:  "  So  ordain  I  in  all  the  churches** 

But  the  Apostle,  says  our  author,  in  other  cases  only  "  thinks  he 
has  the  Spirit  of  God."  Lord  Hervey  might  surely  have  informed 
himself  as  to  the  patristic  and  Scriptural  use  of  the  word  Soxeiv, 
before  he  employed  it  to  bear  the  burden  of  so  perilous  a  couclu-r 
sion.  As  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Lee's  volume,  it  will  be  sufiScient  to 
refer  him  to  the  extract  from  Montfaucon  in  p.  295.  That  learned 
patristic  scholar  speaks  of  this,  as  one  of  the  words  in  which  "  non 
pauci  interpretes  labuntur;"  adding  that,  instead  of  being  used 
ordinarily  to  express  doubt,  it  commonly  "  nihil  minuit  adfirma" 
tionem*^ 

"  In  this  verse,"  writes  Corn,  k  Lapide,  "  the  Apostle  gently 
suggests  the  authority  with  which  he  spoke,  lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  these  decrees  and  counsels  were  uttered  by  him  as  man, 
axii  not  by  the  Divine  Spirit.**  "  S.  Augustine,"  he  continues, 
"  remarks  (Tr,  37  in  Joh.)  that  this  word  8oxw  non  dubitantis  esse, 
sed  asseverantis  et  increpantis**  [Vid.  S.  Aug.  Op.  t.  iii.  p.  400, 
b.  Ed.  Ben.] 

In  conclusion,  we  can  but  express  the  hope  that  Lord  Hervey 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  Tlun6s  is  one  of  the  pecutiar  titles  of  the  tuSTgot  tov 
e«od.     Cf.  Rev.  xix.  11,  13 ;  1  Tim*,  i.  15 ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  9. 
VOL.  XVIII.  L    L 
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will  reconsider  this  important  subject.  His  present  theory^  we  are 
convinced^  will  fail  to  satisfy  either  himself  or  any  one  who  fairly 
tries  to  realise  and  apply  it :  it  does  not  the  less  strike  at  the  very 
foundations  of  Inspiration^  becanse  it  comes  to  us  commended^  as 
in  the  present  instance,  by  the  advocacy  of  one,  himself  a  d^out 
believer  in  Inspiration,  and  by  whose  personal  piety  and  reverence 
its  inevitable  tendencies  are  constantly  corrected  and  kept  in  oheck. 
It  is  a  serious  thing  to  admit  the  existence  of  carelessness  of  exe- 
cution, imperfection  in  detail,  error,  inadvertence,  (be  it  fimer  9» 
liitle,)  in  the  '  Scriptures  of  Truth '  and  '  Oracles  of  God/  For 
who,  as  we  have  urged,  is  to  regulate  the  application  of  this  admis- 
sion, and  to  define  where  'insignificant'  merge  into  significant 
'  details  f  *  minutiee '  into  facts ;  history  into  doctrine  ? 

Lord  Hervey  so  truly  tells  us  that  '^  difficulties  connected  with 
Inspiration  are  continually  disappearing,  as  juster  views  prevul ; 
and  that,  whatever  may  at  last  remain  incomprehensible  to  us  will 
be  found  to  result  from  our  own  ignorance/'  (P.  14.)  We  are 
intimately  persuaded  that  this  is  the  true  account  of  Scripture 
'  errors '  and  'contradictions.'  Our  author  will  be  the  first  to  con- 
fess how  many,  that  once  appeared  as  such  to  himself,  ^>pear  so  no 
longer;  and  how  often  he  has  caught  glimpses  of  Divine  signifi- 
cance, and  design  where  once  ho€ouid  see  nought  save  human  eon- 
fusion.  Let  him  not  think  he  has  exhausted  these  discoveries. 
For  ourselves,  we  know  no  study  so  intensely  interesting  and  sattt" 
fying  as  the  so-called  'discrepancies'  and  'inaccuracies'  of  the 
Gospels.  Iliat  they  have  all  a  meaning  (could  we  but  discern  it) ; 
all  dike  bearing  witness  to  a  deeper,  a  Divine,  harmony  and  fiwr* 
pose  pervading  the  entire  Records,  extending  even  to  the  veriest 
'  minutise;'  fiar  transcending  any  which  the  wit  of  man  could  have 
conceived,  and  so  much  more  convincing  than  a  mere  naked,  verbal 
coincidence,  because  so  much  less  obvious; — of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  this  we  have  the  most  profound  and  earnest  conviction* 
In  these  Sacred  Enclosures  there  is  nothing  without  meaning,  no- 
thing without  mystery ;  the  whole,  as  well  as  its  minutest  parts, 
bearing  alike  the  impress  of  the  Great  Designer.  Each  Record  is 
infinitely  self-consistent;  the  respective  details  of  each  harmonising^ 
as  to  nature,  form,  and  colour,  with  that  great  central  Idea^routtd 
which  they  cluster,  and- to  the  complete  exhibition  and  embodiment 
of  which  they  severally  contribute.  Hence  arise  the  Gospel '  varia- 
tions.' Hence  we  meet,  now  with  a  whole  narrative  recounted, 
now  only  a  fragment  of  it :  one  Evangelist  records  a  complete  dis- 
course, another  but  an  isolated  saying :  now  we  see  events  ^ouped 
together  in  historic,  now  in  deep  moral  order :  here  we  feid  one 
slight  but  characteristic  feature  introduced,  there  another :  here  one 
face  of  an  event  pourtrayed,  one  meaning  of  a  Divine  utterance 
elicited,  there  an  opposite  one : — all,  as  well  what  is  omitted  as 
what  is  inserted,  combining  to  illustrate  that  particular  phase  of 
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the  Bedeemer'a  perfect  character  which  each  several  Evangelist  was 
guided  by  the  Holt  Spirit  specially  to  delineate  and  develope. 
But  our  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge. 

We  will  only  add  (we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  pious  language 
of  our  author)  that  '*  if  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  Inspiration  of 
609^  it  is  natural  that  some  measure  of  inspiration  should  be  re- 
quired to  understand  them.  '  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  mauj  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  V  and  '  Even  so 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God/  Let 
us  ever  pray^  therefore,  that  we  may  receive,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  may  know  the 
things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  Qod"     (P.  80.) 

Since  the  above  waa  in  type,  we  have  received,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Williams,  the  pamphlet  the  title  of  which  is  given  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article.  Its  object  is  twofold:  (1.)  to  de- 
fend the  writer  against  the  unscrupulous  attacks  of  certain  of  his 
reviewers ;  and  (2)  to  present  a  true  picture  of  what  really  are  his 
sentiments  on  certain  points  whereon  his  teaching  has  been  most 
canvassed,  and,  as  he  conceives,  "  cruelly  "  misrepresented.  With 
the  farmer  of  these  subjects  we  are  tnankful  to  have  no  concern, 
as  the  pamphlet  seems  to  have  preceded  our  April  article.  Mr. 
Williams  appears  to  feel  keenly  the  harsh  inferences  as  to  his  general 
orUiodozy  which  some,  especially  of  his  Welsh  brethren,  {"  Silarian 
Shimeis,''  as  he  quaintly  designates  them,)  have  gratuitously  drawn 
firom  his  sermons.  It  ia  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  should 
have  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  an  asperity  of  tone  which 
his  better  judgment  will  hardly  approve.  For  an  author  who  writes 
feelingly  on  the  evil  and  danger  of  detraction,  to  characterize  cer- 
tain of  his  reviewers  as  men  who  '^  having  no  other  moral  quedity^ 
make  a  virtue  of  crying  him  down,''  strikes  us  aa  inconsistent.  But 
this  by  the  way. 

The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  as  follows:  I.  The  preface; 
II.  Mr.  Williams's  opening  lecture  to  his  Divinity  class  at  Lam- 
peter, written  in  a  manly,  earnest,  religioua  spirit,  and  containing 
(though  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  all  its  statements,)  some 
valuable  counsel ;  III.  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  which 
we  pass  over ;  lY.  A  series  of  propositions,  purporting  to  express 
accurately  the  writer's  views  on  those  subje6ts  with  regard  to  which 
he  has  been  most  assailed ;  Y.  An  additional  series  of  propositions, 
further  developing  the  same  viewa,  each  several  preposition  being 
confronted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page  by  a  counter-proposition, 
supposed  to  express  the  opinions,  on  this  particular  head,  of  Mr. 
Williams'  critics :  the  series  on  the  one  side  of  the  page  being  en- 
titled "  Rational  Godliness ;"  that  on  the  other,  "  Modem  Juda- 
izers :"  the  latter  being  merely  a  congeries  of  wearying  extrava- 
gances, the  point  and  drift  of  which  we  confess  to  have  entirely 
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escaped  us.  This  fragmentary  and  disjointed  document  terminates 
with  (VI.)  a  few  extracts  from  yarious  writers,  sectarian  and  ^'  or- 
thodox/' who  appear  to  have  expressed  themselves  with  more  or 
less  freedom  on  the  subject  of  Scripture  Inspiration. 

Our  only  concern  is  with  Mr.  Williams'  restatement  of  his  own 
opinions.  And  here  we  are  bound  at  once  to  add,  (and  we  do  this 
with  very  sincere  regret,)  not  only  that  we  find  nothing  to  retract 
in  the  unfavourable  verdict  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  express 
concerning  them ;  but  that  our  convictions  as  to  their  most  dan- 
gerous tendency  have  gained  strength  by  this  supplementary  evi- 
deface.  Our  limits  plainly  forbid  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  this  pamphlet :  nor  would  such  examina- 
tion -be  other  than  tedious  and  unedifying.  Much  of  the  ground 
we  have  traversed  before.  We  notice  many  pointless  platitudes, 
for  the  insertion  of  which  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  possible  rea- 
son,* and  much  dim  verbiage,  whose  chief  use  appears  to  be,  to 
conceal  the  indistinctness  of  thought  which  it  clothes.  We  observe, 
however,  that  Mr.  Williams  still  deliberately  maintains  that  the 
giftt)f  Inspiration  was  not  a  specific  endowment^  of  the  sacred 
writers,  but  the  common  property  of  all  Christians.  He  tells  us 
that  when  S.  Paul  and  S.  John  claim  Inspiration  for  their  writings, 

^  e.  g.  *'  Holy  Scripture  .  .  ..  is  to  be  regarded  with  yeneration  ....  But  it  is  by- 
no  means  our  paramount  source  of  secular  knowledge  /  .  .  .  .  we  none  of  as  go  to  the 
Bible  to  learn  practically  any  trade  or  art.**  (p.  36.)  ♦*  The  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  dictated  in  words  audible  from  the  clouds,**  (p.  39.)  "  We  use 
Scripture  best  when  we  turn  it  to  our  own  edification  and  devotion.  We  use  it  ill  \f 
we  make  it  a  vehicle  qf  malicious  passions  and  false  imputations,**  (p.  29.)  '*  S.  Paid 
calls  himself  the  '  chief  of  sinners,'  though  probably  he  was  not  so  sit\ful  as  Simon 
Magus,**  &c.,  &c., — with  many  other  equally  edifying  and  novel  remarks. 

3  We  should  be  nearer  the  truth  perhaps,  were  we  to  describe  the  gift  of  *'  Inspi- 
ration **  not  as  one  specific  endowment,  but  as  a  particular  combination,  in  one  indi- 
yidual,  of  several  (mutually  completing  and  correcting)  charismata  of  the  Spirit. 
We  find  in  the  early  Church  that  the  possession  of  certain  isolated  spiritual  gifts  did 
not  ensure  to  the  individual  immunity  from  error;  as  the  **  treasure  was  committed 
to  earthen  vessels,"  was  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  medium  of  its  transmission,  and, 
like  natural  endowments,  abused.  One  possessed  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  or  predic- 
tion ;  another,  of  Knowledge ;  a  third,  of  Interpretation,  i.  e.  of  clearly  apprehend-, 
ing  and  correctly  communicating  the  knowledge  imparted  to  others ;  a  fourth,  of 
testing  and  discriminating  the  prophetic  utterances ; — the  harmonious  combination 
and  confluence  from  different  sources,  of  these  several  gifts,  (like  the  joint  action,  as 
the  Apostle  adds,  in  the  one  body,  of  the  energies  and  functions  which  belong  to  its 
many  distinct  members,)  being  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  result  should  be  in  per- 
feet  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  Faith,  and  should  express  fully  the  mind  of 
that  One  Spirit  Who  inhabits  the  one  Body  of  Christ. 

That  which  specifically  characterised  the  Apostles  and  sfcred  writers,  appears, 
then,  to  have  been  a  peculiar  combination  of  these  miraculous  (and  ordinarily  sepa. 
rated)  charismata ;  such  as  would  perfectly  equip  them  for  the  particular  work  seve- 
rally assigned  them,  and  so  actuate  their  entire  being,  that  the  words  which  diey 
officially  spoke  and  wrote  would  be  really  and  truly  '*  the  words  of  God.''  (S. 
John  iii.  34.) 

It  is  worth  noticing,  in  passing,  how  this  subject  incidentally  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  joint  action  of  the  whole  Church  at  the  present  day,  for  obtaining  any 
trustworthy  enunciation  of  doctrine.  The  whole  Body  must  be  represented,  and 
give  forth  a  corporate  utterance :  the  '*  revelations  "  of  one  branch,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  "  diseemmeni  "  of  another  branch  :  else  the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy 
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they  allow  the  same  gift  to  their  hearers  also^  (p.  40,)  and  that 
"Whatever  individual  dignitaries  may  say,  our  Church  seems  to 
hold  that  Inspiration  was  not  confined  to  the  Apostles/'  And  in 
order  to  bring  ourselves  the  more  readily  to  acknowledge  this  ob- 
vious truth  of  the  universality  of  Inspiration  in  the  Church,  and 
get  "  clearer  ideas''  on  the  all-important  subject  of  the  peculiar  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture,  our  author  recommends  a  very  simple 
process.  We  should  gain  much,  he  thinks,  by  ^^  habitually  trans- 
lating the  words,  Bible,  Scripture,  Inspiration,  into  book,  writing, 
animation,  or  inbreathing  I"  (p.  41.) 

Our  only  question  here  is.  Can  Mr.  Williams  really  mean  what 
he  says  ? 

Mr.  Williams,  as  we  regret  further  to  notice,  loses  no  opportunity 
of  reiterating  his  assertions  respecting  the  errors  and  imperfections 
of  the  Bible.  The  fallibility  of  Scripture,  he  assures  us,  may  be 
proved,  ^'  morally,  scientifically,  historically,  and  critically.*'  As  an 
illustration  of  the  critical  proof ,  he  adduces  the  mode  of  reasoning 
employed  by  the  Apostles,  the  poverty  of  which  offends  him; 
referring  us,  as  an  example,  to  S.  Paul's  argument  "about  ^ seed' 
and  ^  seeds,' "  (Gal.  iii.  16,)  of  which  he  superciliously  remarks,  that 
though  an  argument  "  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  age,"  yet  it  is  one  of 
which  we  cannot  discover  the  "philological  cogency."  (p.  71.) 

In  reading  a  sentence  of  this  kind,  we  feel  quite  at  a  loss  whether 
to  marvel  more  at  the  quiet  presumption,  or  the  entire  absence  of 
all  theological  instinct  displayed.^ 

The  writer,  however,  strangely  argues,  that  neither  by  its  morale 
scientific,  historical,  nor  critical  errors,  is  the  authority  of  th6 
Bible  in  the  least  compromised. 

"  Neither  the  numerous  discrepancies  in  the  Bible,  nor  the  evident 
shortcomings  of  the  writers'  knowledge,  nor  their  participation  in  human 
passions  and  prejudices,  nor,  in  short,  the  limitation  of  their  horizon  in 
every  way  can  properly  affect  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  religion 
and  devotion."  (P.  38.) 

Spirit  can  never  be  realized.  Had  all  the  Church  been  represented, — the  indepen- 
dent testimonies  of  the  several  co-ordinate  branches  compared, — the  gifts  of  one 
portion  of  the  body  balanced  and  corrected  by  the  completing  gifts  of  all  the  other 
portions, — ^that  recent  monstrous  doctrinal  decision  at  Rome  could  never  have  been 
arrived  at 

While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  marvellous  pro- 
cess by  which  ^r.  Williams  accounts  for  the  language  of  Holy  Scriptare.  '  *  The 
gift  (!)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  (he  writes — as  if  there  was  one  gift  only)  *'  is  mental 
truth.  And  through  the  working  of  Providence  in  nature  and  in  society,  this  men- 
tal truth  beeomee  embodied  in  booksj  as  does  also  record  of  experience.'*  (p.  61.) 
We  wonder  if  our  author  himself  has  any  definite  notion  what  this  means.  We 
have  not. 

^  We  must  entreat  Mr.  Williams  to  examine  diligentiy  all  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology, the  arguments,  the  modes  of  thought,  adopted  by  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself. 
Let  him  for  a  moment  waive  the  consideration  that  the  speaker  is  the  Omniscient 
Jehovah  ;  and  let  him  pronounce  upon  the  numerous  indications  of  **  fallibility," 
critical,  scientific,  &c,  which  his  discriminative  sagacity  discerns.  We  are  inti* 
■lately  convinced  that  if  this  writer's  strictures  upon  the  language  of  the  Apos- 
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That  is,  having  proved  the  messengers  unworthy  of  reliance  in 
every  particular,  where  we  have  the  means  of  testing  them,  it  does 
not  follow  that  our  faith  in  their  veracity  need  be  in  the  least  de« 
gree  shaken  when  they  tell  us  of  facts,  the  truth  of  which  it  lies 
out  of  our  power  to  ascertain.  Verily,  Mr.  Williams  must  think 
his  readers  and  pupils  marvellously  simple. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  benefits  accruing  from  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  text  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Williams  instances  the 
Quakers^  '^  who  of  all  sects^  have  laid  least  stress  upon  the  letter  of 
the  Bible,*'  and  yet  "  have  most  of  all  justified  the  Gospel  by  theic 
works,'*  (p.  46.)a 

We  have  alluded  to  the  absence  of  theological  instinct  betrayed 
by  Mr.  Williams.  Thus,  in  one  place  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  '^  Book  of  the  Revelation  ^za  fulfilled  in  ikit  faU  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  ofBxjme,  or  of  both." 

In  another,  he  incidentally  notices  that  .glorious  Psalm,  the  18th, 
the  Psalm  '^  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  Beloved,  who  spake 
unto  Jehovah  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  that  Jehovah 
delivered  Him  from  the  band  of  all  His  enemies  and  from  the 
power  of  Hell/*  [Horsley] — a  Psalm  which,  though  it  received 
doubtless  a  germinant  and  precursive  fulfilment  in  the  person  of 
David,  and  again,  a  more  triumphant  one  in  the  B^surrection  and 
Victory  of  Christ,  still  awaits  its  final  and  exhaustive  accomplish- 
ment, when  the  whole  Mystical  Body  shall  rise,  shout  its  shout  of 
triumph,  tell  its  glad  experience,  and  proclaim  aloud  the  everlasting 
truth  that '  Righteousness  alone  is  the  path  of  salvation.*  Of  this 
Psalm  Mr.  Williams  warns  us  to  remember  that  it  is  only  'poetry,' 
and  that  '^  things  originally  poetical*'  must  not  be  ^'taketi  too 
literally  as  prose;**  and  it  "becomes  the  critic*s  duty  to  distinguish 
the  spheres  wherein  the  faculties  play,'*  So  that  our  author  has  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  critic  towards  the  '*  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth  of  David,**  by  way  of  pronouncing 
authoritatively  how  far  they  have  any  definite  meaning,  and  how 
far  the  glowing  language  is  to  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  mere 
poetic  imagery.' 

ties  and  Evangelisto  be  sound,  they  must  be  extended  to  the  utterances  of  Him 
Who  "  spake  as  nev^r  roan  spake  !*'  He  will  find  there  no  lack  of  that  **  foolish* 
ness  *^  in  wh>ch  the  Divine  Wisdom  ever  loves  to  clothe  itself  when  addressing  the 
intellectual,  half- doubting,  religionist.  .  * 

^  Is  the  Charch  included  among  tl^ese.  "  Sects  P* 

3  We  commend  to  our  author's  notice;,  Mrs.  6reer*s  Quakeritm,  or  the  Story. (^ 
My  I4fe,  He  will  there  jl^arn  something  concerning  the  interior  life  of  that  ir^d. 
sanctimooious,  worldly-minded,  self-indulgent,  semi-infidel  community. 

'  Mr.  Williams's  apparent  desire  to  evacuate  such  a  Psalm  as  the  18th  of  aaf 
definite  meaning,  on  the  score  of  its.  bding  '  poetry,'  is  only  a  single  ntanifestation 
of  one  particular  feati^re  of  his.  theology,  which  is  to  ignore  the  j^ropAe/tc  element 
in  the  Bible.  The  prophets,  according  to  him,  merely  predicated  or  recounted  the 
events  of  their  own  time  of  which  they  were  personally  cognizant ;  although  theii; 
words  very  frequently  *'  acqtiireA**  a  new  meaning  from  the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of 
events  analogout  or  similar  in  spirit,  and  from  the  ^'  identity  of  principle  which  Goo 
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Again^  in  another  place  Mr.  Williams^  with  a  temerity  which 
nothing  can  justify^  pronounoes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pro- 
phetic part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel^  to  be  mere  histary  written  sUtet 
the  events  predicted.  The  idea  has  not  ev^n  the  poor  merit  of 
originality.  It  is  due  to  the  Apostate  Porphyry^  and  wa^  trium- 
phantly refiited  1500  years  ago.  Stilly  it  commended  itself  to  Dr. 
Arnold.  So  Mr.  Williams^  without  a  word  of  erplanation  and  aa 
though  he  were  making  the  most  ordinary  and  indisputable  state- 
ment^ mentiona  as  one  of  the  elements  for  ascertaining  the  date  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  fact  of  its  containing '' a  mtmi/tf  AMofy 
dawn  to  Antioakus  Bpiphanes.^^  (P.  45.) 

With  regard  to  our  author's  churchmanship,  a  passing  remai^k 
here  and  there  will  help  us  at  arriving  at  a  tolerable  estimate  of  it. 

E.g.  He  considers  it  **  desirable  that  such  9i  relaxation  of  our  for*' 
muhtries  should  be  granted  as  might  have  enabled  men  like  BfOter 
to  conform  to  the  Church  -"  and  suggests  that  '^  the  principle  of 
optiany  or  allowing  a  choice  of  prayers  at  discretien,  afibrds  the 
easiest  way  out  of  such  difficulties.^'  (P.  47.) 

He  would  have  the  clergy  permitted  to  "  choose  the  lessons  at 
their  discretion  */'  and  leave  out  the  Athanasian  Greed  if  themselves 
or  their  flocks  object  to  it.  It  is  due  to  him,  however,  to  state  that 
he  earnestly  repels  the  imputation  of  either  holding  or  teaching 
any  error  as  regards  '^the  ancient  symbols  and  authoritative  con^ 
elusions  of  die  Church,  or  what  may  be  called  scientific  theology.'' 
But  here  again  we  consider  the  qualification  he  appends  to  this 
important  disclaimer  most  grave  and  significant. 

"  True,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  generally  teach  (and  more  so  latterly)  that 
these  things  are  not  of  the  essence  of  that  faith  which  saves  the  soul 
alive.  They  are  partly  of  human  developmeut  and  may  be  handled 
with  respectful  discussion.  Still  I  am  always  careful  to  state  them 
accurately ;  and  acknowledge  their  authority  to  be  about  as  binding  (m 
the  Churchman  as  the  law  of  the  land  upon  the  citizen." — (Pref.  p.  viii.) 

repeats  in  His  works.*'  Now  although  this  theory  doubtless  contains  important 
elements  of  truth ;  yet  as  a  complete  or  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
Scripture  prophecy,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  demonstrably  fallacious.  Of 
Irhat  character,  we  would  ask,  were  Balaam's  predications  respecting  the  future  fate 
of  Analek  ;  Moses*,  respecting  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  Isaiah's,  concerning  the 
doom  of  Tyre  and  Babylon ;  Malachi*s,  relating  to  the  advent  of  John  the  Baptisty 
and»  perhaps,  of  the  still  oomhig  Elijah ; — the  utterttices  respecting  David,  Josioh, 
Cyrus,  Sennacherib ;  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  Patriarchs ; 
lAie  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldsea,  Persia,  Macedon,  Rome ;  the  birth  place 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  every  circumstance  of  His  life  and  Death  ?  But  it  it 
Tain  to  continue.  It  is  for  Mr.  'Williams,  however,  to  show  how  all  these  and 
similar  instances  of  pure  prophecy  accord  with  his  fkvourite  maxim,  *'  Nihil  est  in 
Scripie  quod  non  print  in  Seriptore,  We  will  only  add,  with  regard  tto'the  accu- 
mulative fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  that  of  idl  indications  afforded  us  in  Scripture  of 
the  constant  superintendence  and  InspiMtlAn  of  the  Omniscient  Spirit,  few  are  so 
etrtting  as  the  glimpses  herein  manifested  of  the  pregnant  character  of  the  language  ; 
— ^faow  that  it  is  ever  teeming  with  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  significance ;  con- 
tinually developing  ;  ever  casting  new  and  Diviner  lights  as  the  history  of  the  world 
is  progressively  evolved,  and  new  cycles  of  God's  providential  dealings  introduced. 
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And  he  goes  on  to  show  bow  far  his  tentative  suggestion^  as  to 
a  more  rational  explanation  than  the  Church  has  given^  on  the 
*'  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  original  sin/'  may  be  considered  to  accord 
with  this  assertion  of  orthodoxy. 

But  this  reminds  us  of  another  of  Mr.  Williams's  opinions  on 
which  we  are  bound  to  add  a  word.  It  appears  from  the  pamphlet 
under  consideration  that  others  besides  ourselves  have  charged  him 
with  questionings  if  not  denying  the  personality  of  the  Tempter. 
Our  suspicions  were  but  too  well  founded.  As  far  as  we  can  dis* 
cover  the  meaning  of  his  studiously  indistinct^  and  oracular  phra- 
seology^  he  admits  the  charge  and  with  an  elaborate  feebleness  en-^ 
deavours  to  justify  it.^ 

We  are  not  now  about  to  attempt  to  prove,  what  no  one  who 
really  reverences  the  '  Oracles  of  God'  and  the  ^  faith  once  for  all 
delivered/  will  venture  to  deny.  But  we  do  seriously  ask,  where 
is  this  wanton  habit  of  insinuating  doubt^  this  unhallowed  licence 
of  speculation,  to  stop  ?  Are  we  to  question  or  disbelieve  our 
Lord's  emphatic  words  respecting  ^  the  Tempter/  '  the  Father  of 
lies/  ^  the  Evil  one/  who  '  abode  not  in  the  truth/  and  to  whose 
personality  (if  indeed  human  language  is  intended  to  convey  any 
idea  whatever)  He  has  given  most  positive,  unequivocal  and  re* 
iterated  testimony  ?  Are  we  to  regard  the  history  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness ;  the  awful  scene  in  Gethsemane's  garden — 
that  mysterious  conflict  between  the  "  Prince  of  this  world/'  (S» 
John  xiv.  30,)  and  the  Incarnate  Son,  the  terrific  intensity  of  which 
wrung  from  the  Human  SuflFerer  a  sweat  of  blood — are  we  tor  egard 
these  dread  realities  as  mere  allegory  ? 

We  are  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  Mr. 
Williams  believes  anything.  Child-like,  implicit  faith  in  whatever 
God  has  revealed  and  the  Church  of  God  taught — this  to  him  is 
unhappily  ninknown.  He  must  bring  the  most  solemn  verities  of 
Revelation  before  the  bar  of  his  feeble  reason ;  he  must  try  to  sub- 
stitute a  more  rational  terminology  for  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
than  that  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  provided  and  the  wisdom  of 

^  Thus  he  writes:  **  Since  our  Lord  called  Peter  Satan  ....  and  since  th« 
hortatorily  personal  is  often  speculatively  abstract,  while  at  least  evil  works  and  the 
spirit  of  evil  are  not  always  nicely  distinguished ;  it  cannot  be  a  fatal  heresy  to  caU 
the  disturber  of  the  world  either  sin  or  tihe  devil ;  even  if  from  a  hostile  point  of 
view  it  might  be  twisted  into  an  inaccuracy  ....  The  war  in  heaven  between 
Michael  and  Satan  may  be  a  highly  figurative  picture  of  the  conflict  of  moral  prin^ 
ciplee.^^F.  77—9.) 

Again :  **  *  Personality'  is  a  metaphysical  rather  thim  a  Scriptural  term  ....  If 
good  persons  think  that  by  inteneifying  euch  an  idea  in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  evtt 
tiiey  are  enabled  to  fight,  ae  it  were,  more  vividly  against  the  hosts  of  darkness,  I  say 
nothing  to  disturb  them.  But,  if  any  one  without  authority  imposes  on  me  a  meta- 
physical term,  he  mmt  first  define  it  clearly,  and  then  prove  his  definition." — (P.  48.) 

It  jnust  be  fully  noticed  that  our  author  speaks  (as  above)  of  Satan  as  the  spirit 
of  evil.  But  after  observing  the  vague  and  indefinite  sense  isk  which  he  employs 
this  word  throughout  his  book,  we  fear  we  cannot  derive  much  evidence  as  to  lus 
orthodoxy  from  that. 
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^es  reverently  aecq>ted;  he  must  question,  hesitate,  speculate^ 
instead  of  believing;  and  thus,  vainly  endeavottring  to  be  'wise/ 
falls  short  of  that  which  alone  is  true  wisdom. 

There  is  nothing  more  hopelessly  irrational  than  what  is  fiedsely 
termed  rationalism;  i.e.  the  irreverent  intrusion  on  the  part  of 
individual  reason  into  subjects  which  all  right  Reason  has  ante« 
eedently  pronounced  to  be  quite  external  to  her  province.  The 
phenomena  of  the  unseen  world,  the  nature  and  operations  of  spi<« 
ritaal  essences,  and  all  the  various  matteia  which  comUine  to  form, 
explicitly  or  by  implication,  the  one  consistent  complex  of  *^  The 
Faith'' — these.  Human  Reason  (whereby  we  mean  the  odlective 
Reason  of  mankind — ^the  intuitive  convictions  oi  our  common 
humanity — the  '  Vox  Dsi'-^as  it  has  from  time  to  time  found 
utterance)  has  confessed  to  lie  quite  beyond  her  domain.  And  yet, 
individuals  will  ever  be  found  giving  rein  to  the  licence  of  their 
own  private  reason  within  these  Sacred  Precincts ;  and  then— 'be* 
cause  the  intruding  faculty  is  dazzled,  staggered,  perplexed ;  aH 
seeming  strange  to  it,  inconsistent  with  it,  beyond  itr-^prooeeding 
to  pronounce  upon  these  mysteries ;  to  explun  away  one;  reduce 
another  to  a  more  intelligible  shape;  deny  a  third;  to  treat  the 
seeming  incougruities  which  everywhere  abound,  as  '£olly,'  suitable 
to  a  state  of  intellectual  childhood,  but  not  to  these  enlightened 
days — in  awful  fotgetfalness  that  this  very  *  foolishness'  is  part  of 
*'  the  unsearchable  Wisdom  of  Goo." 

We  feel  a  strong  repugnance  to  speak  harshly  of  a  Clergyman 
who  is  devoting  himself  in  earnest,  and  according  to  his  consciea« 
tious  convictions,  to  the  good  of  his  Church  and  fatherland  ;  who 
is  no  mere  self-indulgent  talker,  but  a  laborious  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard of  his  Loan ;  who  possesses  varied  and  important  talents,  all 
of  which*  seem  to  have  been  dedicated,  with  simple  unresetve,  to 
the  cause  of  6on ;  and  who^  moreover,  appears  already  to  have 
been  subjected  to  a  full  share  of  calumnious  misrepresentations  by 
some  (it  may  be)  who  are  rather  shamed  by  his  zeal  than  shocked 
by  his  heterodoxy.  The  painfulness  of  the  duty,  in  joining  in  a 
severe  expression  of  condemnation  of  his  teaching,  is  infinitely 
enhanced  by  these  considerations:  the  duty  itsdf  is  only  more 
paramount. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Williams  continues  to  entertain  and  prc^agate 
the  opinions  for  the  advocacy  of  which  he  has  obtained  a  luckless 
notoriety,  and  which  reappear  in  all  their  dangerous  potency  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  he  cannot,  without  infinite  peril  to  the 
souls  of  his  pupils,  and  of  the  thousands  hereafter  to  be  committed 
to  their  charge — without  inflicting  a  deep  and  positive  injurv  on 
the  Church  in  the  Principality — occupy  the  position  of  solemn 
trust  now  committed  to  him  at  Lampeter.  If  the  seeds  of  heresy 
are  permitted  to  be  sown,  they  must  spring  up.  Not  aH  the  per- 
Boncd  excellence^  and  i^-devotion^  and  piety  of  the  teacher,  not 
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all  his  unexceptionable  and  even  admirable  instructions  on  other 
matters^  can  hinder  that.  The  corrupt  seed  will  bring  forth  evil 
fruit.     Deep  reverence,  implicit  reliance  on  authority,  cordial,  un- 

?uestioning  acceptance  of  everything  which  Scripture  and  the 
ihurch  teach — because  they  teach  it — these  we  are  convinced  are 
the  triie  habits  to  instil  into  the  theological  student.  ''  Continue 
in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned  and  hast  been  assured  of; 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them.''  A  foundation  of  doubt, 
hesitation,  speculation,  or  even  '^respectful  discussions^  when  the 
subject  is  God's  clear  Revelation,  and  the  ''faith  once  delivered," 
is  too  often  completed  by  a  superstructure  of  positive  infidelity. 

Until  Mr.  Williams  is  "fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind;" 
until  he  la  able  to  embrace  with  perfect  sincerity ,  and  teach  in  all 
its  fulness  and  integrity,  that  body  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  the 
Church  (whose  representative  he  is  at  Lampeter)  holds,  and  of 
which  he  is  the  official  exponent,  he  should  withdraw  from. his 
present  position.  He  must  be,  either  unconsciously  compromising 
his  own  convictions  by  inculcating  what  he  does  not  cordially  re- 
ceive, or  compromising  the, plain  teaching  of  the  Church  by 
imparting  it  with  faltering  lips,  and  a  questioning  reserve.  But 
enough  of  this. 

A  word  in  conclusion  to  Lord  Hervey.  Mr.  Williams  in  a 
postscript  to  the  present  pamphlet  adduces  him  ^  as  an  authority 
for  the  views  on  Inspiration  advocated  by  himself;  adding  that 
if  Lord  Hervey's  Sermons  are  innocent,  his  own  cannot  be  very 
guilty.  We  trust  his  Lordship  will  not  neglect  the  warning ;  for 
Mr.  Williams  is  undoubtedly  correct.  The  difference  between  the 
theories  of  the  two  writers  is  only  one  of  degree,  not  in  kind. 
The  fundamental  error  of  both  is  the  same,  though  its  consequences 
have  been  more  fully  developed  and  recklessly  expressed  .in  one 
case  than  in  the  other ;  and  the  one  writer  has  been  restrained  by 
feelings  of  humility  and  reverence,  which  the  other,  we  regret  to 
say,  has  yet  to  learn. 

■  Both  writers  have  yet  to  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  proper 
Divinity  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures :  they  will  then  cease  to  hint  at 
the  possibility  of  then:  containing  any  admixture  of  error,  any  in- 
consistencies or  contradictions ;  and  will  confess,  with  the  great 
Augustine,  that  though  they  exhibit  f'  multa  diversa,"  yet  "  nulla 
adversa ;"  though  "  multa  varia,"  yet  "  nulla  contraria'* 

1  Mr.  Williams  alludes  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  as  giving  some  counten- 
ance to  bis  peculiar  views.  We  bave  referred  to  the  Bisbop's  Sermons  (University 
.Sermons,  1856,  p.  17).  We  find,  however,  that  be  merely  professes  to  abide  by 
the  teaching  of  '*  that  excellent  commentator  Scott/'  Now  as  we  do  not  profess  to 
any  deep  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Scott  (and  the  Bishop  fovours  us 
with  only  a  single  harmless  sentence  from  him)  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the 
-Lampeter  school  of  theology  meets  with  any  real  countenance  from  this  quarter  or 
not ;  though  we  very  strongly  suspect  not.  Bishop  Perry  appears  merely  to  object  to 
the  naked  dictation^  or  mechanical  theory,  though  his  words  are  culpably  vague  and 
^open  to  misconception,  llie  fault  of  his  Sermon  (and  it  is  a  singularly  poor  one) 
lies  quite  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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HARDWICK'S  REFORMATION. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Refomuition.  By 
Charles  Hardwick^  M.  A.^  Fellow  of  S.  Catherine's  Hall^ 
&c.  &c.     Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

We  are  beginning  to  write  the  history  of  the  Church  with  greater 
moderation  and  calmness.  As  we  come  to  realise  the  Communion 
of  Saints^  and  regard  ourselves  as  one  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  all  ages,  we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  struggles  and  for- 
tunes of  our  ancestors  in  the  faith.  Hitherto,  indeed,  we  have 
been  content  to  assume  an  antagonistic  attitude  to  all  religious 
bodies,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  standing,  and  pluming 
ourselves  on  our  own  vast  superiority,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
good  points  or  Christian  graces,  of  other  communions.  English 
arrogance  has  extensively  tinged  English  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  impressions  left  upon  the  mind 
by  most  historians,  who  in  this  country  have  treated  upoa  re- 
ligious matters,  is,  that  from  the  death  of  S.  John  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Luther  "  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people  '"  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  were  miracles  of  saintli- 
ness,  learning,  and  wisdom,  and  that  Protestantism  has  conferred 
unalloyed  blessings  on  the  world. 

Hence  there  has  been  a  systematic  undervaluing  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  older  religion — Mr.  Hardwick  himself  is  no  exception 
in  his  volume  on  the  Mediaeval  Church — an  ignoring  of  all  good  qua- 
lities in  its  adherents ;  and  we  can  remember  the  surprise  with  which, 
since  the  prevalence  of  more  liberal  views,  men  have  been  seized,  when 
they  have  found,  that  all  the  learning,  all  the  holiness,  all  the  zeal, 
was  not  on  the  Reformation  side,  and  that  Protestantism,  while  it 
has  destroyed  many  great  errors,  has  introduced  false  doctrines 
in  many  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith,  e.  g..  Ana- 
baptism,  Zwinglianism,  Socinianism.  Men's  minds  are  indeed 
still  too  much  agitated  by  party  spirit,  and  distorted  by  preju- 
dices, to  be  able  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  gains  and 
losses,  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  Reformation.  That  move- 
ment promised  much,  the  restoration  of  personal  religion — of  a 
more  "  reasonable'*  worship — and  of  a  purer  standard  of  morals. 
That  in  the  countries  which  gave  it  birth  it  has  failed  to  do  this,  is 
matter  of  history.  Its  personal  religion  has  developed  into  a 
morbid  and  exaggerated  spiritualism,  which,  in  the  more  advanced 
of  its  professors,  but  faintly,  if  at  all,  realizes  the  personality  of 
6oD,  or  the  soul.  The  idea  of  worship  is  lost,  while  the  preva- 
lence of  divorce  shows  that  morals  have  retrograded;  for  there  is 
no  greater  test  of  the  moral  state  of  a  country,  than  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie ;  and  if  Protestantism 
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has  not  run  riot  here^  it  is  because  of  the  presence  amongst  us 
of  so  much  of. 'the  excelknce  and  strength  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem. The  Greeds^  the  Hierarchy^  and  the  Sacraments  have  kept 
it  in  «heck,  aiid  consequently  there  has  ever  b6en  a  ftetiing  on 
its  part  against  the  eurb ;  ana  as  in  course  of  years  God's  Provi- 
dence has  allowed  a  temporary  ascendancy'  to  the  Protestant  ele- 
ment^ just  so  have  followed  the  most  grievous  heresies,  the  loss  of 
all  notions  of  worship,  the  relaxation  of  morals.  The  condition  of 
England  under  Cromwell,  with  regard  to  these  so-called  distin- 
guishing marks  of  Protestantism,  personal  religion,  a  reasonable 
worship,  morals  in  the  widest  sense,  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  pure  unadulterated  Protestantism  can  do,  the  havoc  it  can 
tnake,  the  little  or  rather  nothing  it  can  build  up  after  laying  waste 
the  works  of  ages. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  Mr.  Hardwick,  and  his  book  on 
the  Reformation,  which,  as  we  hinted,  is  written  in  a  much  more 
candid,  open,  and  liberal  spirit,  than  usually  pervades  histories 
of  this  stormy  period  of  the  Church ;  and  though  he  has  had 
a  '^  thrice-told  tale  to  teiy  he  has  told  it  in  a  much  more  syste- 
matic and  careful  manner  than  his  predecessors.  Thus  we  have  a 
separate  chapter  on  the  Saxon  school  of  Church  Reformers — 
Luther  and  Melancthon;  another  on  the  Swiss  School — Calvin 
and  Beza ;  another  on  the  English  and  Irish^  Reformations ;  while 
the  sects  and  heresies  which  arose  out  of  the  new  movement  are 
treated  separately,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  counter  Reforma- 
tion, much  too  meagre  and  short,  indeed,  for  such  an  important 
period,  still  valuable  as  introducing  students  to  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  history,  and  one  too  which  Protestant  historians  in 
general,  are  very  apt  to  overlook. 

As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Hardwick's  candour,  and  refusal  to  be 
led  away  by  the  popular  fallacy,  that  every  reformer  was  right, 
and  every  anti-reformer  wrongs  we  quote  the  following  account  of 
ZwingU,  a  heretic,  if  ever  one  deserved  the  name ;  but  the  favou- 
rite of  the  ^'  Protestant  public  ^*  at  the  present  day.  And  let  us 
in  justice  add^  a  man  who  carried  out  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism, in  a  much  more  consistent,  logical  manner,  than  Martin 
Luther.  Mr.  Hardwick  acquits  him  of  departure  from  the  re-  . 
ceived  faith  on  the  Incarnation  and  Trinity,  though  it  is  evident 
from  his  own  showing,  Zwingli  was  strongly  suspected;  yet  he 
adds : 

**  But  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  human  subject,  and  the 
application  to  him  of  the  means  vouchsafed  for  his  recovery,  Zwingli 
.was  at  variance  with  all  other  branchels  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
modified  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the 
rest  of  his  theological  system.  Deeply  conscious  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God,  he  shrank  from  every  form  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice that  appeared  to  be  resolvable  into  the  worship  of  the  creature, 
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and  in  this  waj  had  been  driven  to  disparage  all  external  agencies  and 
media  ipstituted  for  the  culture  of  the  human  spirit,  and  as  such  en« 
titled  to  respect  and  reverence.  Zwingli  was  persuaded  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  always  given  to  man  immediately,  without  the  intervention 
of  Church,  or  Priest,  or  Sacrament.  He  therefore  held  that  Baptism 
was  no  means  of  grace,  but  merely  the  external  badge  of  membership 
in  a  community,  the  sign  that  he  was  formally  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Christ,  or  the  certificate  of  spiritual  life,  which,  if  at  all  imparted, 
was  imparted  independently  of  the  material  element.  Prolonged  dis- 
cussions with  the  Anabaptists,  who  had  found  their  way  to  Switzerland 
as  early  as  1525,  had  only  tended  to  develope  these  ideas,  and  conse^ 
quently  it  is  difficult  to  screen  their  author  from  the  charge  of  insin* 
cerity  when  he  accepted  Luther's  definition  at  the  conference  of  Mar* 
burg  (1529).  The  same  conception  of  the  sacraments  was  even  more 
explicitly  avowed  when  Zwingli  turned  to  the  examination  of  the  Eucha^ 
rist.  As  he  dissociated  all  idea  of  spiritual  blessing  from  the  act  of 
Baptism,  so  the  consecrated  Bread  and  Wine  had  in  his  theory  no  more 
than  a  mnemonic  office,  putting  him  in  mind  of  Christ  and  of  his 
union  with  a  Christian  body,  but  inoperative  altogether  beyond  the 
province  of  the  intellect.  This  theory,  at  first  elaborated  by  the 
criticism  of  the  Sacred  Text,  was  afterwards  supported  by  recondite 
specuhitions  on  the  nature  of  the  Saviour's  glorified  humanity.  Like 
Carlstadt,  he. contended  that  the  Body  of  Christ  being  now  locally  in 
heaven  cannot  be  *  really  '  distributed  to  faithful  souls  on  earth :  which 
drew  from  Luther,  now  become  the  furious  enemy  of  both,  the  counter 
argument,  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  its  onion  with  the 
Godhead  is  exalted  far  aboTc  all  natural  existences,  and  being  thus  no 
longer  fettered  by  the  sublunarv  conditions  of  time  and  space  may  be 
communicated  in  and  by  the  eucharistic  elements." — Pp.  120 — 122. 

So,  too,  the  account  of  the  causes  which  brought  about  the 
English  Reformation,  seems  to  us  candid,  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
just.  Perhaps  he  has  not  laid  sufficient  stress  upon  the  political 
complications  which  helped  on  the  Reformation,  e.g.,  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  in  Parliament^,  when  the 
lords  spiritual  out-numbered  the  temporal  peers,  and  the  political 
power  acquired  by  the  clergy  consequent  on  their  possession  of  half 
the  land  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  there  had  arisen  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  which  would  naturally  interfere  with  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  afiairs  of  Caesar.  There  are  constant  complaints, — even 
in  Henry  VIL's  time, — of  the  course  of  justice  being  thwarted  by 
the  clergy.  And  it  was  not  likely  an  able  king,  conscious  of  his 
dignity  and  power,  such  as  Henry  VII L,  would  put  up  with  this. 
While  the  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  the  irregular 
lives  of  the  clergy,  rendered  his  conquest  of  them  easy. 

'*  There  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that  throughout  the  dark  and 
troublous  period  called  the  *  wars  of  the  roses,'  a  few  scattered  seeds  of 
LoUardism  continued  to  bear  fruit  in  the  remoter  parts  of  England ;  nor 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  when  the  authorities  in  Churcji  and 
State  obtained  more  leisure  for  pursuing  their  repressive  policy,  could 
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the  b^innings  of  a  better  life  infused  into  society  by  Wycliffe  and  his 
colleagues  be  entirely  trodden  out.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
rise,  me  progress,  and  the  final  triumphs  of  the  English  Reformation, 
were  not  sensibly  affected  by  his  principles.  They  may  have,  doubtless, 
given  birth  to  certain  undercurrents  of  religious  feeling  which  predis- 
posed one  fraction  of  the  English  people  to  accept  the  new  opinions  : 
the  circulation  also  of  the  Wycliffite  versions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of 
tracts  hke  those  preserved  in  the  '  Poor  Caitif,*  may  have  shaken  here 
and  there  the  confidence  which  men  bad  formerly  reposed  in  the  es- 
tablished errors  and  abuses :  yet  the  impulses  by  which  this  country 
was  aroused  to  vindicate  its  independence  of  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  to 
assert  the  ancient  faith  and  to  recast  the  liturgy  and  other  forms  of 
public  worship,  are  not  traceable  to  any  of  the  feverish  agitations  which 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  produced.  The  real  causes  of  the 
change,  however  mixed  and  multiform  they  may  have  been,  are  all  re- 
solvable into  three  descriptions : 

"  Firsts  the  feelings  of  distrust,  and  ultimately  of  resentment,  which 
had  been  awakened  and  exasperated  by  the  follies,  schisms  and  usur- 
pations of  the  papacy, — a  class  of  feelings  frequently  appearing  in  tran- 
sactions of  the  older  English  parliaments,  but  never  suffered  to  explode 
until  the  crown,  on  its  emancipation  from  the  feudal  aristocracy,  had 
found  itself  in  a  position  to  withstand  the  judgments  of  the  spiritual 
courts  and  fix  a  limit  to  the  vast  predominance  obtained  by  the  superior 
ecclesiastics. 

''  Secondly^  the  higher  standards  of  intelligence  and  piety  prevailing 
in  the  English  universities,  especially  among  that  class  of  students  who 
imbibed  the  literary  tastes  and  with  them  the  reformatory  spirit  propa- 
gated by  Erasmus. 

"  Thirdly t  the  direct  influence  which  had  been  exerted  by  the  circu- 
lation in  England  of  Lutheran  tracts  and  other  publications  tending  to 
produce  analogous  results. 

"  The  first  of  these  three  causes  would  naturally  operate  most  in  the 
immediate  atmosphere  of  the  court.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means 
restricted  to  that  narrow  circle  :  it  effected  also  a  large  knot  of  Bishops 
who,  while  they  abandoned  their  belief  in  the  papal  supremacy  almost 
without  a  scruple,  could  see  nothing  to  amend  in  other  dogmas  author- 
ized, or  commonly  advocated,  in  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom. 
The  second  cause  was  felt  especially  among  the  thoughtful  and  more 
earnest  class  of  academics,  whose  extended  knowledge  of*  antiquity 
had  strengthened  their  distaste  for  mere  scholasticism,  had  widened  the 
horizon  of  their  theological  studies,  and  impelled  them  to  more  sedulous 
investigation  of  the  Bible  and  the  Early  Fathers.  Such  pursuits,  how- 
ever, had  not  seriously  weakened  their  attachment  to  the  hierarchy,  the 
service-books,  or  ritual  institutions  of  the  English  Church.  The  third 
of  these  causes,  harmonizing  it  would  seem  with  trains  of  thought  and 
feeling  already  generated  by  the  Lollard  movement,  was  more  popular 
in  its  form,  and  sometimes  threatened  to  be  democratic  in  its  growth 
and  operation.  It  would  act  most  beneficially  indeed  so  long  as  it  gave 
prominence  to  sacred  truths  which  had  been  grievously  displaced  or 
half-forgotten  during  the  inertness  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  its  balance 
was  destroyed,  and  therefore  it  became  the  parent  of  disorder  and  con- 
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fusion,  when  it  afterwards  endeavoured  to  effect  the  violent  eradication 
of  whatever  had  been  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  superstitions 
and  abuses. 

"  Out  of  these  threefold  agencies,  combined  as  they  have  been,  and 
modified  through  combination,  rose  the  complex  structure  known  as  the 
'  Reformed  Church  of  England,*  whose  eventful  history  has  therefore 
ever  since  exhibited  the  operations  of  various  elements,  instinct  with 
life  and  spirit,  but  imperfectly  adapted  and  attempered  to  each  other. 
The  Reformers  basea  their  work  upon  the  principle  that  Christian 
nations,  and  consequently  national  churches,  do  not  owe  allegiance,  as  a 
matter  of  Divine  right,  to  any  foreign  potentate  whatever ; — thus  re- 
covering on  the  one  side  the  idea  of  royal  supremacy  as  it  was  exercised 
of  old  by  men  like  Constantine,  Justinian  or  Charlemagne,  and  on  the 
other  side  maintaining  the  competency  of  domestic  synods  to  correct 
all  deviations  from  the  ancient  faith  which  may  exist  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  jurisdiction.  The  Reformers,  in  the  second  place,  secured 
the  oneness  of  the  Modem  with  the  Mediaeval  Church  of  England  by 
preserving  the  continuity  of  its  organization,  by  unbroken  ties  of  holy 
orders,  by  innumerable  traditions  of  thought  and  sentiment,  of  faith,  of 
feeling  and  of  ritual,  such  especially  as  the  Prayer  Book  has  retained  in 
common  with  the  service-books  of  other  churches.  In  the  third  place, 
the  Reformers  openly  directed  their  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  rea- 
soning powers  no  less  than  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  church- 
man, affirming  the  necessity  of  personal  faith  in  God  and  personal  fel- 
lowship with  Christ,  the  new  Man  from  heaven,  insisting  on  the  right 
of  each  who  has  been  gifted  with  the  critical  faculty  to  ascertain  the 
real  basis  of  his  creed,  and  thus  connecting  a  revival  of  religion  with  the 
growth  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  the  onward  march  of  man  and  of 
society."— Pp.  180—184. 

We  always  rise  from  the  history  of  the  Reformation  with  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  and  regret^  that  man's  passions  and  fancies  have 
marred  what  seemed  so  fair  a  prospect  of  better  things.  That  a 
reformation  was  needed^  who  can  doubt?  That  corruptions  of 
faith  and  worship  had  crept  in^  who  can  deny  ?  But  the  hostility 
of  the  papal  party  to  the  first  reformer^  may  admit  of  some  apology 
from  the  experience  they  had  of  his  inordinate  pride,  and  arrogant 
self-sufficiency.  Had  he  contented  himself  with  exposing  the  blas- 
phemies of  Tetzel,  he  would  have  carried  most  right-thinking  men 
with  him.  But  when  he  proclaimed  himself  a  '*  Paraclete/'  and  in- 
troduced a  doctrine  of  justification,  unheard  of  before  his  day,  the 
Church  authorities  naturally  took  alarm.  We  are  not  defending 
the  popular  notions  on  this  subject,  before  Luther.  All  that  we 
say  is,  that  whatever  they  might  have  been,  his  was  a  novel  theory, 
unknown  to  any  age  of  the  Church ;  and,  as  clear-sighted  men 
saw,  subversive  of  morality.  Hence,  opposition  to  the  very  idea 
of  reform,  if  it  was  coupled  with  this  strange  doctrine.  Hence, 
too,  the  papal  party  systematized  in  turn,  and  the  result  has  been, 
the  stereotyping  on  their  part,  at  Trent,  of  many  novelties,  many 
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corruptions^  many  practices^  which  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
merely  floating  opinions,  and  which  should  have  been  left  so.  So, 
when  God  seemed  to  call  men  to  '  consider  their  ways/  did  pre-- 
judice  and  passion  spoil  His  work  ?  and  the  result  has  been  a 
divided  West,  following  upon  an  alienated  East.  Let  us  not  be 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  that  blame  lies  upon  both  contending 
parties  in  that  great  struggle ;  and  that  the  pertinacity  with  which 
the  Bishops  and  higher  dergy  refused  all  reform,  was  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  extravagant  pretensions  and  unwarranted 
innovations  in  doctrines,  of  which  the  reformed  were  guilty. 
What  terms  could  any  one,  who  believed  the  real  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  (we  speak  without  reference  to  the 
mode),  have  made  with  a  man  like  Zwingli  ? 

We  will  close  this  paper  with  a  passage  from  Mr.  Hardwick, 
which  will  bear  out  what  we  said  at  the  beginning,  that  the  Refor- 
mation did  not  do  all  it  professed;  and  which  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  handled  this  epoch  in  Church  history. 

'^  But  neither  in  this  country,  nor  in  continental  Europe,  was  the  pro^ 
xnolgation  of  the  '  new  learning'  at  onoe  followed  by  results  which  sat 
tisfied  the  ardent  wishes  of  its  friends,  and  silenced  the  ungenerous 
cavils  of  its  enemies.  That  some  improvement  was  visible  in  the  morals 
qf  the  populace  is  confidently  stated  by  one  class  of  writers :  yet  th< 
measure  of  it  did  not  correspond,  in  the  opinion  of  reforming  chieftains^ 
to  the  vast  importance  of  the  truths  now  rescued  from  oblivion.  What 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  Reformers  constituted  also  the  peculiar 
weakness  of  their  cause.  They  gave  unwonted  prominence  to  a  class  oi 
doctrines  which,  if  fairly  apprehended,  must  result  in  the  formation  of 
a  high  and  noble  character ;  but  doctrines,  at  the  same  time,  easily 
capable  of  distortion  and  perversion.  Thus  the  advocate  of  the  '  new 
learning'  was  driven  to  confess  that  '  many  lip-gospellers  and  protestants 
have  commonly  in  their  mouths  Jestjs  Christ,  His  Gospel  and  faith, 
and  yet  so  live  that  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  is  evil  spoken 
of  ...  '  Most  part  of  mortal  men,'  he  added,  'now-a-days,  have  no 
regard  at  all  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  but  give  themselves  to  rioting 
and  surfeiting,  and  run  headlong  into  all  kind  of  mischief,  having  no 
fear  of  Goo  before  their  eyes :  they  follow  their  filthy  lusts^  they 
snatch,  they  steal,  they  swear  and  forswear,  they  lie,  they  deceive,  andj 
to  be  short,  do  all  things  saving  that  which  is  lawful.  And  yet,  in  the 
meantime,'  they  will  needs  be  accounted  Christians,  and  gospellers,  and 
earnest  favourers  of  true  religion.'  It  happened  now,  as  when  the 
central  truths  of  Christianity  were  promulgated  at  the  first :  men 
turned  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and,  boasting  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  ancient  yoke,  converted  their  abandonment  of  popery 
into  pretexts  for  unchristian  living.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the  ex- 
aggeration of  the  Reformers,  in  establishing  their  favourite  dogmas^  led 
to  a  one-sided  apprehension  of  religious  truth.  The  doctrine  of  a  gra-* 
tuitous  redemption  and  the  efficacy  of  faith  were  sometimes  urged  with 
such  exclusive  veheBtence  as  to  do  aw&J  vith  the  necesaity  of  hoiiiie«s> 
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Luiher^s  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  plainly  calculated  to  engender  self- 
assertion  ;  and  this,  in  ordinary  mincU,  would  often  pass  into  an  over- 
weening self-conceit,  if  not  into  presuQQption,  arrogance  and  carnal  self- 
complacency.  The  guidance  of  the  Christian  pastor  was  rejected,  not, 
aa  in  the  former  age,  because  the  secularity  of  his  spirit  and  his  stolid 
ignorance  both  rendered  him  contemptible,  but  because  it  was  concluded 
from  the  theory  of  the  universal  priesthood,  that  the  power  of  judging 
and  displacing  teachers  was  inherent  in  all  Christians.'* — Pp.  398 — 400. 
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Sackville  College.     London :  Masters. 

The  chief  value  of  this  Book  is  to  be  sought  in  its  historical  rather 
than  its  biographical  element.  It  possesses^  however,  an  interest 
even  in  the  latter  aspect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  record  of  a  man  who 
lived  (at  least  in  the  latter  periods  of  his  episcopate)  but  for  one 
object ;  and  it  is  well  known  what  force  and  vigour  is  imparted  to 
the  character  when  an  individual  feels  that  he  has  a  work  and  a 
mission  to  fulfil^  and  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  for  accomplishing  some  predestined  purpose.  This  has  been 
the  secret  strength  of  fanatics  like  Mahomet  and  Cromwell.  It  is 
this  which  has  been  the  support  and  inspiration  of  the  Church's 
champions  and  heroes,  as  Dunstan,  and  Anselm,  and  B.  Thomas, 
and  Laud,  and  Nikon.  It  is  this  which  will  account  for  an  occa- 
sional obliquity  of  mcMral  vision  in  them  when  the  cause  for  which 
they  strove  seemed  to  be  in  peril.  And  if  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  not  exactly  to  be  ranked  with  these  holy  martyrs  and 
fionfessors,  the  humhler  sphere  in  which  he  was  called  to  labour 
may  perhaps  have  saved  him  from  any  such  questionable  step  as 
modem  critics  lay  to  the  charge  of  one  or  other  of  the  worthies 
above  referred  to. 

Still  the  materials  of  personal  history  in  Bishop  Torry^s  case  are 
confessedly  scanty;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  failure  of  all 
former  writers,  without  exception,  to  treat  the  historical  status  of 
the  Scotch  Church  according  to  the  recognized  canons  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  has  served  to  impart  a  peculiar  value  to  this  essay  of 
Mr.  Neale^s.  There  are  CQrtaiu  subjects  which  seem  almost  hope- 
lessly surrendered  to  sentiment;  and  amongst  these  most  pre- 
eminent, up  to  this  time,  has  been  the  feeble  witnessing  Church  of 
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Scotland.  Its  feebleness  has  been  the  prime  source  of  the  interest 
felt  in  it ;  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  patronize  and  to  pity  it^  and 
to  invest  it  with  a  kind  of  halo  that  has  obscured  its  true  propor- 
tion and  lineaments. 

The  volume  before  us  will  go  very  far  towards  putting  the 
Scotch  Church  in  her  true  light  before  the  world ;  and  if  in  so 
doing  it  shall  strip  her  of  some  of  that  adventitious  romantic 
colouring  in  which  she  has  seemed^  to  those  at  a  distance^  to  be 
clad^  not  only  will  abstract  truth  be  the  gainer  thereby^  but  the 
Church  herself  will  in  the  end  be  advantaged^  because  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  current  concerning  her  therein  no  doubt  have 
reacted  also  upon  her  own  members,  who  have  been  contented  to 
be  what  they  were  represented,  and  have  not  refused  the  praise 
that  has  been  ignorantly  awarded  to  them.  Mt.  Neale's  volume 
will  teach  them  to  understand  their  position  much  better  than 
they  have  yet  done,  and  will  put  them  on  a  course  of  conduct 
more  becoming  that  position  than  that  which  they  have  hitherto 
followed.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  some 
disappointment  and  chagrin. 

Ten  pages  of  introduction  contain  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  during  the  hundred  years  preceding  tne  birth 
of  Bishop  Torry.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  like 
period  of  time  more  full  of  important  events  in  the  history  Qf  any 
portion  of  Christ^s  Church. 

"On  the  15th  of  December,  1661,  by  the  consecration,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  of  James  Sharp  and  Andrew  Fairfoul  to  the  Arch- 
bishoprics of  S.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  of  James  Hamilton  and 
Robert  Leighton  to  the  Bishoprics  of  Galloway  and  Dumblane,  the 
Apostolical  Succession  was,  for  the  third  time,  bestowed  on  Scotland. 
The  Prelates,  deriving  their  succession  from  these,  kept  possession  of 
the  temporalities,  and  were  governors  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Scotland  till  the  Revolution. 

'*  But  during  those  twenty-seven  years,  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest  with  pleasure,  unless  it  may  be  the  fervent  piety 
of  Leighton  and  Scougall,  and  the  courageous  zeal  of  Sharp.  Liturgy, 
Rituals,  and  Creed,  had  been  lost  to  the  Church.  Her  confession  of 
faith,  if  she  had  any,  was  that  of  Westminster :  her  services  were  the 
services  of  the  Presbyterians :  she  wore  their  garb,  she  spoke  their 
language:  she  had  the  grace  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  without 
daring  to  assert  it :  she  had  the  power  of  the  keys  without  venturing 
to  use  it :  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  Scottish  Prayer  Book  of 
1637,  usually  called  from  Land,  was  not  revived :  the  English  Prayer 
Book  was  not  adopted :  extemporary  prayers  and  liturgies  were  the 
general  use:  in  Holyrood  House,  in  some  of  the  Cathedrfus,  and  in  one 
or  two  other  places,  the  form  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  surplice  were 
the  exception. 

*^  To  this  Church,  however,  such  as  it  was,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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tiie  vast  majority  of  people  were  attached.  They  had  not  indeed — ^as 
how  coald  they  have  i — any  fervent  devotion  to  it :  but  as  the  Church 
of  constituted  order,  of  a  certain  amount  of  learning,  and  of  loyalty, 
they  more  than  acquiesced  in  the  establishment.*' — Pp.  xvii.  xviii. 

The  hollowness  of  this  attachment  however  was  soon  but  too 
plainly  to  be  evinced.  In  1688  the  Revolution  took  place,  and 
while  a  deputation  of  the  Bishops  was  vainly  attempting  to  make 
terms  for  recusanoy  the  people  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands. 

"On  Christmas-Day,  bands  of  Cameronians  and  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  prowled  about  the  country,  attacking  the  Curates,  bursting  into 
the  manses,  turning  the  inmates  out  into  tJbe  cold  of  a  Scottish  Yule, 
forcing  mothers  with  their  infants*  of  a  few  days  old  to  take  refuge 
under  the  hay-rick,  or  by  the  dyke,  and  carrying  terror  and  devastation 
wherever  they  went.  Three  hundred  Curates  were  thus  expelled ;  and 
the  preacher  at  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Estab- 
lishment declared  that  ^  they  deserved  no  better :'  a  sentiment  in  which 
the  Assembly  silently  acquiesced. 

"  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Estates,  there  were  present  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  and  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Ross,  Dum- 
blane.  The  Isles,  and  Orkney.  But  they  came  no  more.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  1689,  the  Act  was  passed  for  abolishing  Prelacy,  as  '  contrair 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  generalitie  of  the  people  ever  smce  the  Refor- 
mation.' On  the  19th  of  September,  warrant  was  given  to  seize  all  the 
tithes  and  other  rents  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Deans ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  December,  the  Episcopal  parish  Clergy  shared  the  same  fate — 
not  the  smallest  portion  being  left  to  the  rightful  owners.  Thus  the 
Scotch  Church  was  disestablished." 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Neale's  comment  on  this  event,  which  is 
certainly  very  diflPerent  from  what  the  Scotch  Church  has  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  from  the  historians  of  her  Communion. 

"  All  honour  to  those  lion-hearted  Bishops  and  Priests  who  thus  bore 
the  loss  of  all  things  rather  than  violate  their  imagined  duty !  No  doubt 
their  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  conscience  have  long  since  been  written 
in  heaven ;  and  their  labours  and  sufferings  have  been  crowned  with  a 
tenfold  reward.  But,  nevertheless,  we  must  own  that  their  conscience 
was  mistaken,  and  their  sacrifice  unneeded.  The  early  Church  had  not 
so  learned  Christ,  as  in  any  way  to  connect  the  well-being  of  His 
kingdom  with  any  imaginary  Divine  Right  of  earthly  sovereigns.  King, 
Caesar,  or  republic,  she  acquiesced  in  their  de  facto  power.  The  powers 
that  be, — ^not  that  wtght  to  5«,— are  ordained  of  God.  In  the  stormy 
annals  of  the  Roman  Empire,  usurper  succeeded  usurper,  and  monster 
followed  monster :  still  the  things  that  were  Caesar's  were  rendered  to 
Caesar.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  the  tradition  of  Divine  Right 
came  down  to  the  non-juring  Bishops  with  all  the  authority  of  their 
masters  and  predecessors :  they  had  taught  it  all  their  lives,  when  it 
was  the  popular  belief ;  and  io  desert  it,  when  to  hold  it  was  ruin, 
would  have  fixed  on  them  the  indelible  brand  of  time-service. 
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''  And  no  donbt  the  disestablishment  'was  God's  appointed  meiins  for 
refining  the  Church  of  Scotland, — just  as  He  has  so  often  made  the 
errors  of  men  the  means  of  bringing  to  pass  His  bwn  gracious  purposes. 
B^ut  this  does  not  justify  the  error ;  although,  no  doubt,  but  for  the 
unconscious  Erastianism  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  at  the  Revolution,  the 
Scotch  Church  would  have  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  same  Eras- 
tianism to  the  present  day." — P.  xx. 

From  this  period  commences,  as  might  be  etpected,  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  affairs.  The  clergy  appear  to  have  performed 
Divine  Service  where  and  how  they  could,  and  without  very  great 
molestation  till  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1695,  which  forbad  them 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  to  celebrate  marriage  or  even  baptize. 
The  ejected  Bishops  too,  while  they  lived,  kept  up  the  Diocesan 
system,  but  on  the  death  of  Ross,  Archbishop  of  S.  Andrew's,  the 
low  erastian  spirit  began  to  manifest  Itself.  The  See  wa^  at  once 
shorn  of  its  traditionary  primatial  honours,  and  the  Bishop  bf 
Edinburgh  was  coiistituted  "  Primus/'  even  while  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  was  still  living.  Further,  the  surviving  Prelates  would 
not  even  venture  on  any  fresh  consecration  without  permission  had 
of  the  exiled  court  of  S.  Germains,  and  under  those  auspices  they 
commenced  the  unhappy  and  most  uncatholic  Collegiate  system, 
investing  FuUarton  and  Sage  in  1705  with  the  Episcopate,  without 
assigning  to  them  any  separate  Diocese — a  system,  as  Mr.  Neale 
remarks,  which  speedily  resulted  in  Presbyterianiting  those  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom  which  had  no  local  superintendence.  "  So 
Galloway,  so  Ross,  so  Caithness  were  lost  to  the  Church/' 

Unfortunately  too  the  chief  of  the  Bishops  who  held  sounder 
views  allowed  themselves  to  reside  in  London;  so  that,  though 
''  the  names  of  Gadderar,  Sage,  Campbell,  and  Rattray,  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  most  learned  ^British  Divines  of  the  18th 
century,''  we  cannot  but  feel  that  by  the  desertion  of  their  posts 
they  are  in  some  degree  responsible  tor  the  calamitous  results  which 
ensued.     At  all  events  they  missed  thb  glory  of  confessorship. 

The  sufferings  to  which  the  clergy  were  exposed  after  the  rising 
of  '45  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  in  this  place. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  Mr.  Neale's  account  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Scotch  Non-jurors : — 

"On  the  31st  of  January,  1788,  that  event  happened  which  was  the 
means  of  unfettering  the  Scottish  Church  from  the  penalties  bf  the  civil 
laws.     Prince  Charles  Edward  departed  this  life,  at  Rome;  and,  if 

1  *'  At  a  time  when  English  Theology  consisted  either  of  polenucs  agaidst  Rtttee, 
or  evideKkces  against  atheists,  these  great  and  good  men  were  punning  the  itndy  of 
early  Liturgy  and  Ritual,  and  were  investigating,  under  peculiar  difficultiest  the 
abstrusest  questions  of  Ecclesiastical  history ;  and  that  with  a  success  which  needed 
only  happier  circumstances  to  have  rendered  them  worthy  rivals  of  the  Benedictine 
constellation,  which,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  rendered  the  name  of  S.  Maur  a 
household  word  in  the  mouths  of  Theologians." — P.  xiiv. 
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soidewhat  illogtcallj,  at  least  most  conscientiously,  the  Prelates  con* 
sidered  their  fdl^iance  to  the  House  of  Stuart  at  an  end.  It  was  ii) 
Tain  that  the  Cardinal  of  York  took  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of 
Heniy  IX. ;  the  yery  medal  which  he  caused  to  be  struck,  confessed 
him  to  be  so,  *grat%d  Dei,  non  voluntate  hominum  ;'  and  it  was  resolved 
to  convoke  a  Synod,  in  which  the  transfer  of  alle^ance  might  be  duly 
and  canonically  completed." — P.  11. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  early  life  of  Bishop 
Torry,  of  which  we  gave^  a  sketch  in  noticing  the  Funeral  Sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Pratt.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  iishop  Kilgour,  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1782,  and  in 
1789  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  his  Charge,  at  Peterhead,  where 
he  continued,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In 
1808  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  which  Fifeshire 
being  subsequently  added^  the  See  in  1842  revived  the  title  of  S* 
Andrew's. 

And  now  before  we  commence  a  review  of  the  Bishop's  public 
acts,  it  may  be  a  convenient  time  to  refer  to  the  title  ordinarily 
assumed  by  the  Church  in  Scotland,  which  to  all  Catholic  ears  is 
most  revolting.  The  superfluous  adjunct  of  "  Episcopal ''  we  find 
first  mentioned  in  a  protest  against  its  use  by  Bishop  Rattray,  in 
1721.  And  to  this  Bishop  Walker  added  the  still  more  offensive 
epithet  of  "  Protestant.'*  Mr.  Neale,  we  observe,  uses  the  title 
"  Scottish,"  which,  by  the  usual  analogy  of  our  language  should 
mean  rather  Scotch.  We  shall  ourselves  always  speak  of  it  as  the 
Scotch  Church,  or  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  touch  on  the  more  important 
events  of  Bishop  Torry's  Episcopate,  all  of  which  (being  three  in 
number)  occurred  after  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  year. 

The  first  of  these  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  William  Pal- 
mer*s  appeal — a  matter  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  abridge, 
but  of  which  we  must  attempt  an  account,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  Bishop's  firmness  of  principle. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  existed 
a  very  colourable  pretext  for  those,  who  through  indolence,  or 
other  causes,  were  indisposed  to  take  any  part  m  the  dispute; 
partly  inasmuch  as  it  was  brought  about  by  one  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  Scotland ;  and,  secondly,  because  Bishop  Luscombe, 
who  made  the  formal  appeal  to  the  Scotch  Bishops,  did,  as  matter- 
of-fact,  as  Bishop  Torry  had  all  along  specially  felt,  stand  m  a  very 
questionable  relation  to  them^ 

The  Bishop,  however  possessed  in  an  emin^it  degree  that 
faculty  which  is  able  to  realise  and  seize  upon  the  important  events 
of  life;  and  so  he  scrupled  not  to  mdke  light  of  the  technical  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  negotiation  was  certainly  embarrassed,  and  for 

1  See  SeeietUuiw,  Vol.  XIV.  P.  846. 
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the  sake  of  those  great  ulterior  objects  was  willing  to  '^  sustain  the 
appeal/'  The  question  really  at  issue  was,  in  what  light  we  are  to 
regard  members  of  other  branches  of  the  Church,  Eastern  and  West- 
em  ?  An  English  Chaplain,  residing  in  Switzerland,  had  ventured  to 
convert  a  Russian  lady,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  that  country — in 
other  words  he  had  treated  her  as  a  heretic  or  heathen.  Mr* 
Palmer  being  at  S.  Petersburg,  and  hearing  of  the  circumstance, 
protested  against  the  act  of  the  Chaplain,  as  contrary  to  the  re- 
cognized principles  of  the  intercommunion  of  Churches.  At  a  later 
period,  the  lady  being  in  Paris,  he  gained  a  statement  of  Church 
law  upon  the  subject  from  Bishop  Luscombe,  and  then  when  the 
Russian  Synod  declined  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sub-!> 
ject,  at  the  instance  of  an  individual  Prelate,  the  Bishop  commis* 
sioned  Mr.  Palmer — ^upon  the  strength  of  having  himself  received 
consecration  from  the  Bishops  of  Scotland — to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Synod,  Provincial  or  Diocesan,  of  that  country. 

In  the  diocese  of  S.  Andrew's,  and  in  some  others,  the  appeal 
was  favourably  entertained ;  but  in  the  General  Synod  the  appli- 
cation was  not  received,  on  the  ground  of  Bishop  Luscombe  not 
having  any  place  ''  in  the  Synod  of  Scotch  Bishops.''  The  con- 
clusion shall  be  told  in  Mr.  Neale's  own  caustic  words : 

'^  Then,  having  thus  deliberately  rejected  so  noble  an  opening  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  negotiations  for  union  with  the  East, — having  thus 
by  their  own  act  condemned  the  negotiations  which  their  predecessors 
had  opened  with  the  Holy  Governing  Synod  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — having  thus  contentedly  turned  their  backs  on 
the  Beati  pacifici, — the  Bishops  went  to  dinner,  courteously  inviting 
the  Appellant  to  dine  with  them.  *  To  be  left  cut  oflF  from  your  Com- 
munion,' was  the  reply,  *  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  dined  upon.'  " — - 
P.  247. 

The  next  day  the  papers  announced  the  death  of  Bishop  Lus* 
corobe^  and  so  the  matter  practically  came  to  an  end.  We  say 
"  practically,"  for  we  quite  hope  with  Mr.  Neale,  that  at  some 
future  and  more  auspicious  time,  the  thread  of  these  negotiations 
may  be  again  taken  up,  and  the  negotiations  twice  interrupted 
with  the  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  Russia  renewed. 

Meanwhile  the  statement  of  this  case  would  be  imperfect  with* 
out  putting  on  record  the  decision  come  to  by  Bishop  Luscombe  on 
the  first  point  raised : 

*' '  I  do  not  allow  that  a  member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
or  of  the  Orthodox  Oriental  Churches  can  be  received  into  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  convert,  because  those  Churches  certainly  form  part  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

"  ^  I  would  admit  a  member  of  any  of  those  Churches  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  not  on  the  principle  of  Conversion,  but  of  Intercommu- 
nion, supposing  such  member  to  have  been  rightly  Baptized  and  Con- 
firmed, and  qualified  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion  in  his 
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own  Chiii*ch ;'  [*t.  e.  at  any  rate/  as  may  be  added  from  the  Bishop's 
owa  Yerhtl  eTplaxxBtion,  *  not  justly  excommunicated.*']     • 

*'  *  I  lament,  indeed,  that  the  Churches  ia  question  allow  some  things 
Which  the  Church  of  England  canoot  approve ;  yet  I  do  not  accuse  them 
of  any  heresies  subyersive  of  the  Catholic  Faith  :  consequently  there  is 
too  reason  why  the  Church  of  England  should  reject  their  Communion.' 

"And  subsequently  he  laid  down,  as  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
receive  Madame  A.  to  his  Communion,  the  following : 

*"  I.  That  Madame  A.  should  believe  all  the  Articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  as  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  desire  to  believe 
them  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  English  Church : 

"  *  II.  That  Madame  A.  should  have  been  Baptized  in  this  Faith, 
with  Water,  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  confirined  by  a 
Bishop ;  or  with  Chrism,  consecrated  by  a  Bishop  : 

*' '  III.  That  Madame  A.  should  be  free  from  all  kind  of  just  excom- 
munication by  the  Canons  of  that  Church  (the  Russian)  in  which  she 
was  Baptized  and  Confirmed.'  "—P.  231. 

Neither  can  we  omit  an  extract  from  a  very  wise  letter^  written 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reference  to  the  "  Appeal :'' 

**  *  It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  were  too  much  to  ask  from  the  Scotch 
Bishops,  that  they  should  at  the  present  stage  give  a  formal  judgment 
on  each  and  all  of  the  forty-four  dogmatic  propositions,  and  of  the 
forty-eight  on  discipline  ;  because  it  does  not  appear  1 .  That  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  so  much  mass  and  detail  as  they  comprise.  2.  That 
the  adoption  would  have  any  effect 

,  '*  *  Your  anathema  to  the  forty-four  propositions  is  not  accepted ; 
but  the  archpriest  says,  you  must  also  anathematize  the  XXXIX  Ar- 
ticles and  the  British  Churches,  and  from  this  he  has  not  receded.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  our  Scottish  Bishops  would  mend  their 
position  by  doing  what  you  have  done.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
plain  and  just  course  for  them  (or  for  any  diocesan  Synod  in  Scotland) 
to  pursue,  would  be  to  resolve  or  decree  some  such  propositions  as 
these:  1.  That  they  commend  the  intention,  manifested  by  your 
labours,  to  ascertain  the  continuance  of  our  communion  with  the  East- 
em  Church,  or  to  secure  its  re-establishment.  2.  That  without  being 
in  possession  of  the  whole  materials  necessary  to  judge  the  entire  case 
of  Mde.  A^  they  approve  of  the  proceedings  taken  by  Bishop  Lus- 
combe  in  regard  to  her,  so  far  as  they  appear  in  the  record  which  you 
have  furnished.  3.  That  they  are  ready,  upon  any  overture  from  the 
Russian  Church,  to  examine  formally  any  propositions  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline, with  a  view  to  defining  the  basis  of  communion  with  a  Church 
which  they  have  alway  regarded  as  sound  in  all  matters  which  are  de 
fide.  4.  That,  in  the  meantime,  surveying  these  forty-four  propositions 
generally,  they  judge  that  in  renouncing  them  you  have  done  nothing 
to  impair  the  integrity  of  your  relation  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Com- 
munion, a  relation  which  might  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  to  subsist 
in  the  positive  adoption  of  the  same  faith,  and  not  to  stand  upon  the 
principle  of  indifferent  or  passive  communion. 

'* '  I  think  it  is  hard  to  avoid  owning,  that  the  exclusive  principle,  so 
broadly  avowed  by  the  Eastern  Church,  however  it  may  have  its  poli* 
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tic  usesy  is  natarally  eonnected  with  domewhat  of  an  etact^  and  domi* 
neering  spirit ;  and  that,  in  order  to  do  real  good,  the  Scotch  prelates 
would  reqiiire  to  act  with  great  circumspection,  and  that  they  ought  to 
proceed  only  step  by  step  as  the  condition  of  the  case  demands,  and 
never  make  an  advance  without  a  reasouahle  assurance  that  it  will  be 
frankly  met,  and  will  secure  some  corresponding  movement  towards 
union  on  the  other  side.  If  the  proceedings  be  really  reciprocal,  then 
even  though  they  may  be  broken  off,  and  remain  for  a  time  incom« 
plete,  real  good  will  have  been  done ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  Scotch  Bishops  affirming  any  list  of  dogmatic  propositions  at  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  Synod  without  knowing  diaiinetly  what  was  to 
follow  upon  the  affirmance  of  them,  and  that  it  would  be  something 
adequate  to  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  such  a  proceeding.'  *^-^ 
P.  251,  252. 

The  next  point  on  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  is  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Prayer  Book,  with  JBishop  Torry's  sanction^  in 
1849. 

:  For  this  measure  the  Bishop  has  been  severely  blamed  as  going 
beyond  his  province.  And  so^  were  we  to  judge  of  the  case  by  the 
analogy  of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ we  must  confess  that 
the  separate  agency  of  any  single  Prelate  would  be  indefensible. 
But  in  Scotland  the  state  of  things  was  altogether  different  from 
what  they  ever  had  been  in  England.  There  had  been  no  revision 
of  her  Services  effected  in  the  sixteenth  century^  as  in  England ;  and 
in  factj  the  first  Prayer  Book  which  she  possessed  was  that  for 
which  she  was  indebted  to  Laud  in  concert  with  Juxon  and  Wren^ 
in  1686.  But  this  was  lost  at  the  Rebellion  and  not  revived  at  the 
Restoration.  Nothing  of  any  kind  was  done  authoritatively  in  the 
matter  till  the  year  1811^  when  the  present  Scottish  Office  was 
declared  to  be  of  primary  authority.  The  Office  itself^  however, 
in  its  present  form,  it  should  be  observed,  was  really  the  work  of 
two  individual  Bishops,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  previous  century, 
and  in  fact,  through  the  whole  of  that  century,  individuals,  both 
laymen  and  clergy,  took  upon  themselves  to  publish,  and  in  pub- 
lishing to  vary,  Laud^s  Liturgy  in  several  xespects,  particularly  as 
regards  the  introduction  of  certain  Non-juring  usages,  derived  m>m 
the  Office  which  that  oiergetic  body  of  m&n  published  in  1718.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  these  tca&saetions  that  Bishop  Torry  had 
grown  np. 

Farther,  he  had  been  deeply  imbued  from  earliest  days  with  the 
feeling  that  true  patriotism  requhred  the  maintenance  of  all  Scotch 
distinctive  formularies  and  usages.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
most  just  and  respectable  feeling  that  Laud  did  not  press  the  Eng- 
li^  Book  upon  the  Scotch  Church.  The  Bishops  represented  that 
it  would  be  offensive  to  the  national  vanity  to  have  the  Offices  of  a 
foreign  country  intruded  on  them.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
venerable  Bishop  again  and  again,,  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life, 
pleaded  for  the  natiraal  Office ;  as  indeed  it  is  well  known  it  was 
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foreign  influence  alone  which  has  caused  our  English  Liturgy  to 
depart  from  the  same  type^  the  Scotch  Office  being  in  snbstaqce 
nothing  more  than  the  Liturgy  of  Edward's  First  Book,  from  which 
the  changes  in  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Horsley  and  other  sound 
Divines  of  England  were  "  very  much .  for  the  worse/'  As  em- 
bodying these  views  we  will  give,  instar  omnium,  an  extract  from  a 
letter  in  which  the  Bishop  pleaded  with  the  Primus,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  this  Office  at  Trinity  College. 

''  Many  believe,  of  whom  I  am  one,  that  the  object  of  those  who 
originated  the  scheme  of  a  College  for  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  was, 
along  with  the  curriculum  of  a  learned  education,  to  inculcate  religious 
principles  of  such  a  high  character  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  semi- 
naries of  learning  in  Scotland ;  and  such  particularly  as  would  form  a 
taste  in  the  minds  of  the  students  for  our  Eucharistical  Service ;  a  tastp 
founded,  not  on  prejudice  or  sectarian  ignorance,  but  on  its  speciat 
merits,  and  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived, 
namely,  the  various  documentary  testimonies  of  the  primitive  Church, 
as  the  only  true  exponents  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  that  subject." 

"  Ought  not  the  spiritual  Fathers  of  this  Church  to  unite  in  their 
approbation  of  those  views,  and  to  be  careful  that  they  shall  be  fully 
maintained  and  taught  in  that  institution,  as  well  as  practically  exhibited 
at  the  altar  of  the  Church  connected  with  it  7  I  do  not  see  how  other- 
wise we  can  be  accounted  faithful  to  our  own  Church,  so  long  as  it 
possesses  an  Eucharistical  Service  peculiarly  its  own,  and  of  such  rare 
excellence. 

''  To  me  it  seems  monstrous,  now  that  the  institution  is  about  to  be 
brought  into  operation,  to  make  an  attempt,  whether  secretly  or  openly, 
to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  must  have  been  principally  in- 
tended. That  purpose  could  not  have  been,  in  the  minds  of  the  original 
projectors^  to  make  learning  more  accessible  to  the  episcopal  youth  of 
Scotland  on  the  score  of  expense,  for  owing  to  circumstances  it  must  be 
less  accessible.  Their  design,  therefore,  must  have  been  to  render  edu- 
cation more  pure  and  true,  in  order  that  those  trained  at  Trinity  College 
may  be  the  more  firmly  disposed  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  principles 
and  public  worship  of  their  Church,  and  qualified  to  understand  more 
fully  '  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.* 

"  On  the  whole,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  clear  that  our  Church  has 
arrived  at  a  fearful  crisis  in  its  history ;  and  if  you  decline  to  avail 
yourself  of  your  privilege  (as  yet  in  your  power)  of  forming,  by  your 
casting  vote,  a  majority  in  an  episcopal  Synod  specially  called  for  decid- 
ing the  question  alluded  to,  this  Church  will  soon  lose  its  distinctive 
national  character,  and  be  numbered  as  only  one  of  the  many  sects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  ; — which  degradation  may  God  avert  1  My 
earnest  entreaty,  therefore  is, — and  forgive  me  for  pressing  it  upon  you 
— that  as  soon  as  you  judge  it  practicable  you  summon  an  Episcopal 
Synod,  to  be  holden  at  Aberdeen ;  that  the  point  in  dispute  may  then 
and  there  be  settled.  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  at  all  hazards  to 
attend  it."— Pp.  212,-213. 

'.    These  were  sentiments  most  deeply  cherished  in  the  mind  qf 
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the  Bishopy  and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  in  our  opinion  tbey  foTM 
wn  abandant  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  this  matter.  This  we  need 
neareely  say,  is  also  Mr.  Neale's  conclusion,  whose  judgment  we 
will  state  in  his  own  words,  with  the  single  observation,  that  he 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  delieate^  and  forbearing  manner  in 
^hieh  he  has  handled  a  very  tender  subject.  Mr.  Neale  states  his 
opinion  in  these  propositions :— - 

"  1.  Till  the  ye<ir  1849,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Scottish  Prayer 
Book,  authorised  or  unauthorised. 

**  2.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  Sendees  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book  were  adopted  by  Canon,  they  were  adopted  more  or  less  loosely, 
imd  in  some  cases  could  not  be  adopted  altogether. 

**  3.  Neither  was  the  distinctive  Communion  Office  up  to  that  time 
tfrer  printed  at  length.  The  wee  bookies,  as  every  one  knows,  only 
begin  at  the  Exhortation. 

'*  From  this  1  condnde : 

"  4 .  That  any  Bishop  had  (and  has)  a  right  to  do  for  his  Diocese  what 
every  presbyter  is  obliged  to  do  for  himself :  to  make  an  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  which  can  be  used  without  turning  to  more  than  one 
volame,  and  without  any  alteration  of  words.     But  I  also  allow, 

"5.  That  it  would  have  been  better  to  submit  the  book  to  the  Dio- 
cesan Synod :  and 

**  6.  That  since — ^whether  rightly  or  wrongly — a  National  Synod  has 
tolerated  the  use,  under  certain  restrictions,  of  the  English  Liturgy,  it 
had  been  better  to  subjoin  that  Liturgy  to  the  distinctive  Scottish  form.^' 
—Pp.  vii.  viii. 

We  come  now  to  the  Foundation  of  S.  Ninian^s  Cathedral,  the 
idea  of  which  was  first  conceived  in  1847,  and  for  the  site  of 
which  Perth  was  selected  as  much,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  venerated  Bishop  of  the  Bee,  as  from 
any  supposed  advantages  in  the  locality.  Up  to  this  time  it 
is  superfluous  to  remark  the  Church  or  Scotland  had  failed  to 
Avail  nerself  of  the  truly  Apostolical  method  of  associating  Clergy 
together  in  the  conducting  of  Missions ;  indeed,  she  can  hardly  be 
,«aid  at  all  to  have  realized  her  missionary  position.  Neither  had 
flbe  ventured  to  employ  the  service  of  sacred  song  in  her  sanctum 
«Ties.  Further,  no  sooner  was  the  scheme  announced  than  it  had 
to  encounter  a  «torm  of  opposition  and  jealousy,  not  only  at  the 
hands  of  foes  but  of  friends.  Concerning  all  this,  however,  we 
«hall  imitate  Mr.  Neale's  example  of  silence,  and  mei*ely  in  chron* 
5ding  the  happy  conektsion  of  the  great  and  good  work, -which 
is  itself  becoming  the  parent  of  many  oiAiers  in  Scotland,  take  the 
Opportunity  I(x  expressing  our  resret  and  surprise  that  in  the 
iiaetropolitao  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  an  effort  has  not  been 
made  in  a  similar  direction.     In  the  latter  city  especially  we  believjB 

'  This  delifiacv  ^oes  tiot  eKtend  to  the  leaden  of  certain  schisms  in  the  S^iotch 
Church,  before  Aose  names  he  does  cot  iSTen|)lacetfae  ordinary  prefix  of  eonrtesj. 
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A»  Church  to  he  stationary « if  not  ahsolotely  retrograding^  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  il  will  not  make  anj  considerable  advwoa 
vntil  it  retuma  to  more  Catholie  traditioaa  in  ita  ehurohea  and 
services. 

The  following  is  the  aceount  which  Bishop  ']\>rry's  son  gives  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  saintly  father  nsnally  spent  the  day! 
''After  breakfast^  at  nine  o'clock^  he  read  a  part  of  the  Oreek  New 
Testament^  and  then  a  portion  of  the  works  of  some  of  his  fayonrite 
authors^  three  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  daily  com- 
panions, viz.,  '  Bouth's  Reliquia  Sacra/  '  Jones's  Life  of  Bishop 
Home/  and  '  Williams*  Gospel  Narrative  of  our  Lobd's  Passion 
and  Resurrection/  Thus,  while  he  did  not  neglect  his  worldly 
bufflness,  in  his  private  meditations  '  his  eonversation  was  in  heaven/ 
and  be  was  in  continual  preparation  and  readiness  for  his  Master's 
coming/  "  His  letters  also  testify  to  a  devotional,  as  well  as  to  a 
tender,  spirit.  That  which  he  addressed  to  the  separated  oongi^ 
gation  at  Perth  on  Confirmation  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Buti 
undoubtedly,  the  quality  for  which  the  Bishon  was  most  remarkable 
was  determination  of  purpose  in  things  whicn  he  believed  to  affect 
the  honour  of  God  and  His  Church,  of  which  the  most  striking 
testimony  was  given  in  the  last  words  which  he  uttered,  in  reply  to 
what  he  supposed  to  have  been  an  inquiry  if  he  would  yield  soma 
point  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  Office:  with  sreat  effort, 
says  his  Chaplain,  he  made  a  sign  of  refusal,  and  added  the  words, 
^'  Firm  to  tbe  last,*'  which  may  well  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  bis 
life. 

We  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Neale. 

"  Possessed  of  no  extraordinary  talents,  and  distinguished  by  no  very 
remarkable  attainments  in  secular  or  ecclesiastical  learning,  he  set  him- 
self to  uphold  the  Eucharistic  treasure  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  the 
providentially  constituted  guardian,  and,  in  connection  with  its  defence, 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  Church  in  which  he  ruled  as  well 
from  external  danger  as  from  collegiate  usurpation.  For  the  Scottish 
Office  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  lived  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  earthly  life ;  his  letters,  his  occasional  papers,  all  bear  witness  that 
this  was  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  thoughts; — ^and  the  other 
matters  in  which  be  bore  a  distinguished  part,  the  Perth  Cathedra!,  fUe 
example,  and  Bishop  Luscombe's  Apppal, — were  chiefly  interesting  to 
him  as  connected  more  or  less  with  the  National  Liturgy.  The  reader 
cannot  fail  to  see  that,  keeping  his  work  steadily  in  view,  each  succeed- 
ing decade  of  his  Episcopate  shows  him  to  have  been  more  laborious, 
more  resolute,  more  faithful  to  his  trust.  Doubtless,  at  the  time  of  hfa 
consecration,  and  for  some  years  subsequently,  he  gave  way  in  some 
degree  to  the  soporific  influence  of  the  age.  We  have  seen  him  f^ 
ftising  the  convocation  of  IKocesan  Synods,*-«onteatlorg  himself  with 
triennial  visitations,  and  the  like.  But,  while  others  were  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  £eal  ior  God's  glory,  and  the  inereastog 
energies  of  the  Church,  he,  by  degrees,  took  the  lead  in  botby^ni^y 
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willingly  spent  and  was  spent,  ran  the  risk  of  giving  offence,  stood  firm 
in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties,  and  saved  the  Scottish  Office, 
Humanly  speaking,  but  for  him,  it  would  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
increasing  Anglicanism  of  the  National  Church. 

"  It  canuot  be  denied  that,  in  some  respects,  he  clung,  like  others,  to 
the  husks  of  her  persecution.  It  was  long  before  he  would  wear  his 
Episcopal  robes ;  and,  though  a  surplice  was  presented  to  him,  he  would 
never  put  it  on.  He  long  retained  the  black  gown  in  which  only  such 
men  as  Petrie,  Innes,  and  Gadderar  had  dared  to  officiate ;  and  mixing 
so  little  with  the  Church  at  large,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  view  such 
subjects  as  ritualism  through  any  atmosphere  but  that  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  But  here  again,  when  he  once  grasped  the  idea,  he  clung 
to  it  through  all  opposition ;  as  his  correspondence  regarding  S.  Ninian*s 
Cathedral  will  be  a  lasting  monument.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  never  was  in  England  but  once,  and  then  no  further  than  York. 

*'  Under  the  shadow  of  his  own  cathedral  he  awaits  the  reward  of  his 
labours  at  the  Lord's  Second  Coming;  a  cathedral  which,  sorely 
attacked  and  well-nigh  crushed  in  his  life-time,  had  no  sooner  received 
his  remains  than  it  entered  on  another  and  a  calmer  existence,  and 
is  now  esteemed  and  appreciated  by  others  as  it  was  by  him.  The 
proposed  cathedral  of  Inverness,  and  that  noble  church  of  S.  Paul's,  at 
Dundee,  owe,  doubtless,  a  part  of  their  conception  to  the  earlier  efforts 
of  the  little  band  that  raised  S.  Ninian's,  and  to  the  zeal  of  Bishop 
Torry. 

•  The  obloquy  and  persecution  which  he  endured  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  have  now  passed  away.  It  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged 
that  it  was  no  bigoted  nationalism  that  he  cherished, — ^no  old  man's 
dream  for  which  he  fought ; — that,  almost  against  her  will,  he  preserved 
to  the  Scottish  Church  her  precious  deposit  of  Eucharistic  truth ; — and 
that  his  sufficient  monument  will  be  the  Scottish  Liturgy. 

"  Sit  afiima  nostra  cum  illo.**     Pp.  386—388. 
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Oxford  Essays,  contributed  by  Members  of  the  University.     1856. 
J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

The  Oxford  Essays  this  year  form  a  volume  of  much  wider  interest 
than  the  initiatory  number.  Several  of  the  Essays  m;y  indeed 
be  called  first-rate  in  their  respective  ways.  The  Raphael  Draw- 
.ings  and  the  Carlovingian  Romance  are  two  subjects  in  which 
most  persons  will  find  pleasure,  and  the  manner  of  their  treatment 
tia  not  unworthy.  That  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  should 
:have  found  an  advocate  amongst  the  English  Reformers  of  the 
r  nineteenth  century  is  certainly  startling,  but  if  the  twentieth  cen« 
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ttiry  after  Chbist  echoes  the  praise,  we  certainly  will  venture 
to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  from  Mr.  Congreeve's  Lectures  having 
outlived  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  triumphant  Review.  National  Edu-^ 
Cation  is  a  grand  idea^  but  unhappily  in  England  just  now  a 
tattered  theme.  Every  theory  which  men  start  has  to  be  fitted 
on  like  militia-men's  clothes  to  such  varying  statures^  that  it 
becomes  ragged  and  leaky  in  the  mere  process  of  experiment.  In 
this  seems  at  present  to  be  the  great  safeguard  against  the  multi- 
farious schemes  of  National  Education  which  haunt  Parliament. 
The  only  things  which  it  seems  quite  safe  for  the  Government  to 
require  in  all  schools  are  scissors^  combs^  and  soap  and  water.  Mr. 
Temple  during  his  residence  at  Kneller  Hall  appears  to  have  gathered 
but  few  fresh  practical  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  to  have  lost  the 
logic  which  he  took  with  him  from  Oxford^  for  his  Essay  is  very  in* 
conclusive.  The  one  good  feature  in  his  suggestions  is  the  recommen- 
dations that  the  parents  should  have  a  voice  rather  than  the  rate- 
payers in  electing  the  managers^  but  having  discussed  the  subject 
of  Education  so  recently^  we  will  not  stay  to  investigate  the  various 
difficulties  which  hamper  the  application  of  such  a  rule.  We  are 
anxious  to  devote  such  space  as  we  can  afford  to  Professor  Miiller's 
article  upon  Comparative  Mythology.  Singularly  beautiful  in  its 
language  and  profound  in  its  philological  elucidation,  it  brings  the 
poetry  of  ancient  times  before  us  in  a  life  and  reality  which  it  had 
probably  ceased  to  possess  for  those  whose  metres  have  formed  the 
sepulchre  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  for  our  study.  The 
vigorous  ideas  of  the  infancy  of  mankind,  like  grains  of  corn  from 
the  pyramids,  germinate  with  new  growth,  and  are  made  to  measure 
themselves  beside  the  modern  spirits  of  nature  which  took  visible 
form  amongst  the  lakes  of  England,  and  communed  there  with  our 
own  Wordsworth.  While  Philology  shows  how  the  nations  of  the 
earth  all  spoke  with  one  mouth.  Mythology  is  thus  made  to  indi- 
cate that  they  all  thought  with  one  mind.  Nor  was  that  mind  a 
feeble  one.  We  fear  that  there  is  an  error  too  commonly  prevalent 
that  man  first  walked  upon  the  earth  in  the  condition  of  a  Ravage. 
We  are  too  apt  to  transfer  the  historical  infancy  of  new  nations  to  the 
ante-historic  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  faculties  of  the  first  generations  of  men  were 
4nost  highly  developed.  There  is  an  able  discussion  of  the  question 
in  one  of  M.  de  Maistre's  Soirees  de  S.  Petersburg.  We  are 
^lad  to  read  the  following  sentiments  in  Professor  Miiller's  Essay. 

*^  We  naturally  look  back  to  the  scenes  on  which  the  curtain  of  the 
'past  has  fallen,  for  we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  one  thought  per- 
'vading  the  whole  drama  of  mankind.  And  here  history  steps  in  and 
gives  us  the  thread  which  connects  the  present  with  the  past.  Many 
scenes  it  is  true  are  lost  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery ;  and  the  most 
interesting,  the  opening  scenes  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  are 
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known  to  as  bj^  small  frsgmeBts  onlj.  But  for  this  reason  the  aiili« 
quariaii,  if  he  descries  a  relic  of  those  early  timesy  grasps  it  with  tha 
eagerness  of  a  biographer  who  finds  unexpectedly  some  scraps  written 
by  his  hero  when  yet  a  child— entirely  himself,  and  before  the  shadows 
of  life  bad  settled  on  his  brow.  In  whatever  language  it  may  be 
written,  every  line,  every  word,  is  welcome,  thatj  bears  the  impress  of 
the  early  days  of  mankind.  In  onr  museums  we  collect  the  rude  play- 
things of  our  hero's  boyhood,  and  we  try  to  guess  from  their  colossal 
features  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  which  they  once  reflected.  Many 
things  are  still  unintelligible  to  ns,  and  the  hieroglyphic  language  of 
antiquity  records  but  half  of  the  mind's  nnconscions  intentions.  Yet 
more  and  more  the  image  of  man  in  whatever  clime  we  meet  him  rises 
before  ns,  nobler  and  purer  from  the  very  beginning :  even  his  errors 
we  learn  to  understand, — even  his  dreams  we  begin  to  interpret  As  fat 
as  we  can  trace  back  the  footsteps  of  man  even  on  the  lowest  strata  of 
history,  we  see  that  the  divine  gift  of  a  sound  and  sober  intellect 
belonged  to  him  from  the  very  first;  and  the  idea  of  a  humanity 
emerging  slowly  from  the  depths  of  an  animal  brutality,  can  never  be 
maintained  again.  The  earliest  work  of  art  wrought  by  the  human 
mind, — more  ancient  than  any  literary  document,  and  prior  even  to  th6 
first  whisperings  of  tradition, — the  human  language,  forms  an  unin* 
ferrupted  chain  from  the  first  dawn  of  history  down  to  our  own  times* 
We  still  speak  the  language  of  the  first  ancestors  of  onr  race ;  and  this 
lanensge,  with  its  wonderful  structure,  bears  witness  against  such  nii«> 
hallowed  imputations."-*-*?.  5. 

The  state  of  language  previous  to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  from 
Babel  is  very  difficult  for  us  even  to  conceive  of.  The  power 
of  speech  would  seem  till  then  to  have  been  spontaneous^  probably 
as  much  an  instinct  as  the  song  of  birds.  It  has  been  felt  by 
some  that  in  all  probability  the  speech  of  man  as  yet  unfallen  in 
paradise  was  musical  in  its  intonation.  We  know  not  what  power  of 
communication  may  have  been  enshrined  in  this  medium.  The 
modifications  of  idea  which  we  express  by  complicated  arrangements 
of  grammar,  the  primeval  race  probably  expressed  by  methods  far 
snperior.  Science  of  every  kind  is  only  a  substitute  formed  by 
reasonable  beings  for  intuitive  perceptions.  Art  is  only  a  substi- 
tute for  instinctive  actions.  They  are  both  but  copies  of  a  more 
transcendent  mode  of  operation.  When  we  find  individuals  rising 
above  their  necessities  in  any  trifling  degree,  we  call  it  genius. 
'The  lucky  guesses  on  which  science  has  made  its  progress  are 
really  the  intuitions  of  genius^  such  power  is  no  more  explicabte 
than  the  faculties  of  light  or  hearing.  We  have  not^  however,  the 
least  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  a  genius  for 
music, — or  8culpture,r^^r  language,-^^M>r  mathematic8,---or  figures^ 
••M)r  chemistry ;  ends  to  which  persons  ordinarily  never  could  at- 
tain are  suddenly  reached  by  persons  who  have  these  gifts  nati>- 
rally,  and  they  cannot  tell  how.  What  they  have  done  becomas 
a  model  for  others  laboriously  by  the  help  of  scientific  vialysis  to 
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ftOnUte.  So  in  tn  elaborate  muaical  oomposition  which  may  be 
fixtemporiBod  by  one  entirely  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  muaie,  w^ 
have  all  the  rules  of  melody  and  harmony  exemplified^  and  it  is  by 
searching  into  the  principles  of  its  construction  that  others  are 
taught  to  follow^  though  far  behindhand^  in  this  art  of  expression. 
So  in  poetry :  the  rhythm^ — ^the  sentiment,— the  appropriate  inci* 
denty-'T-^he  dramatic  arrangement,  burst  in  a  grand  configuration  , 
of  words  from  the  lips  of  genius.  Science  and  art  wonder  and 
explain  and  remould,  but  cannot  create  the  like,  until  at  last  the 
iorch  of  genius  bums,  even  though  but  faintly,  in  some  new  bosom. 
We  all  know  how  eontinually  this  fire  again  is  extinguished  by  the 
methodising  incrustations  of  artistic  rule.  Science  and  art  help 
the  mass  to  walk  upon  the  beaten  highway  of  mediocrity,  but  the 
fihar  atmosphere  and  aerial  pathways  on  whidi  genius  spreads  her 
wings  are  far  above  their  reach.  Bo  in  all  probability  the  original 
gift  of  language  when  the  whole  geaiiis  of  the  race  was  budding 
with  its  strong  germs  from  the  first  family  of  man,  was  a  channn 
of  communieation  immeasurably  superior  to  what  we  can  at  present 
eoooeive  of;  Probably  it  was  perfect.  E?en  if  the  taint  of  death 
introduced  into  the  system  of  man  by  the  fall  caused  a  decay,  and 
consequent  imperfeedon  in  this  faculty,  yet  its  first  imperfections 
would  be  of  a  trifling  oharaeter.  The  punishment  inflicted  at 
Babel  amy  be  deseribed  as  the  withdrawal  of  this  genius  for  seifi- 
communication.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  that  at  the 
confusion  of  tongues  all  began  to  speak  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word  different  languages.  The  loss  of  the  primitive  genius  con- 
nected with  speech  would  amply  accomplish  the  relfeult  required. 
A»  if  a  pei*son  gifted  with  a  natural  faculty  for  playing  on  some 
musical  instrument,  were  to  take  it  in  hand  and  find  the  genius 
gone  from  him ;  as  if  a  lad  gifted  with  the  singular  faculty  of  tell- 
ing what  would  be  the  answer  to  any  required  calculation,  were 
auddenly  to  find  himself  obliged  to  begin  laborious  additions  and 
multiplications  which  he  could  scarcely  carry  out;  so  the  men 
might  still  have  words  remaining  in  their  memory,  but  the  memory 
of  how  to  Qse  these  words  being  gone,  they  would  be  '^  as  barbae 
Ttans'^  one  to  another;  they  would  need  to  supply  their  former 
fienius  with  artificial  rules ;  the  rules  would  perhaps  be  tbenuBelvea 
but  inadequate  copies  of  that  nobler  system  whose  possession  hasL 
gladdened  their  intenoourse  of  old ;  Uieir  imperCsct  use  of  these 
mles  would  lead  to  greater  defects  and  wider  divergencies.  This 
-appeals  to  us  the  simplest  aecount  of  the  conluaion  of  tonguea, 
•nd  most  in  aceordanoe  with  the  phsenomena  of  history  and  tlw 
analogy  of  Ood's  Providential  dealings.  We  should  imagine  the 
jBUnishment  to  have  consisted  in  the  withdcawal  of  a  gift;  which 
-we  may  call  an  instinct,  or  a  genkis,  or  an  inspiration,  rather  thaa 
•n  the  aibitrary  fettering  down  of  different  men's  thouigfats  and  lips 
to  varynig  syatema  of  newly  uiventod  aymJMls. 
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These  consideratioDs  may  perhaps  not  be  without  use  in  the 
present  day,  for  they  suggest  a  more  philosophical  view  of  that 
great  miracle  than  the  idea  which  most  persons  have  of  it.  It  is 
always  more  philosophical  to  consider  principles  than  phsenomena, 
and  the  popular  notion  of  that  event  is  a  mere  crystallization  of  its 
phsenomena.  We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  of  that  great 
^  day  when  the  curse  was  removed.  By  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  the 
power  of  mutual  intercourse  was  restored,  which  by  sin  alienating 
His  original  inspirations  had  been  withdrawn.  These  considera- 
tions therefore  may  have  a  further  use  in  enabling  us  to  realize  the 
phsenomena  of  Pentecost.  Some  thoughtful  writers  (as  for  instance 
Archdeacon  Hare  in  the  "  Mission  of  the  Comforter/^)  have  felt  that 
the  gift  of  tongues^  which  was  also  in  part  a  gift  of  "  ears  to  hear/' 
has  been  enlarged  upon  until  it  became  a  mere  puerile  symbolism^ 
but  if  we  regard  this  new  condition  as  the  restoration  of  the  powers 
properly  inherent  in  mankind^  when  created  in  the  likeness  and 
image  of  6od^  we  shall  at  once  see  that  it  is  a  glorious  exhibition 
of  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  and  we  shall  also  see  why  it 
is  that  the  Church  has  at  all  times  laid  so  much  stress  upon 
that  event. 

The  fact  which  inspired  records  teach  us  of  man's  having  lost 
his  original  power  of  self-communication  is  almost  necessary  to  the 
theory  respecting  the  use  of  language  in  its  grammatical  form  as  set 
forth  by  Professor  Miiller. 

**  The  formation,"  says  he,  **  of  language,  the  composition  of  roots,  the 
gradual  discrimination  of  meanings,  the  systematic  elaboration  of  gram- 
matical forms — all  this  working  which  we  can  still  see  under  the 
surface  of  our  own  speech,  attests  from  the  very  first  the  presence  of  a 
rational  mind — of  an  artist  as  great  at  least  as  his  work." 

This  is  quite  true.  The  formation  of  grammatical  systems  of 
speech  does  imply  a  great  intellectual  power.  It  however  also  im*- 
plies  a  knowledge  of  a  state  of  things  which  men  thus  strove  to 
emulate.  We  cannot  well,  even  naturally,  conceive  that  men  came 
into  the  world  without  power  of  making  known  their  thoughts : 
nor  that  had  they  so  come  into  the  worlds  they  would  have  been 
able  to  agree  together  sufficiently  for  such  intricate  results.  Our 
consciousness  therefore  that  man  had  a  power  of  language  as  an 
original  instinct^  and  our  perception  that  his  present  language  is  a 
matter  of  laborious  construction,  when  taken  together,  indicate  the 
fact  that  his  original  power  of  language  was  lost,  and  that  his  prcf- 
sent  varied  grammar-system  is  an  effort  variously  carried  out  to 
regain  the  primitive  medium.  The  first  men  could  not  have  had 
to  form  their  language  and  coin  words  for  necessary  ideas.  Lan- 
guage must  have  been  thus  far  an  instinctive  faculty.  If  then  we 
find  men  thus  occupied,  they  must  have  been  the  first  men. of  a 
new  and  fallen  era.   .Adam  in  Paradise  could  not  know  the  pain  of 
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having  ideas  which  he  was  unable  to  bring  forth.    This  we  ci\n  at 
once  see  was  the  new  pain^  the  punishment  of  Babel. 

"This  period,"  proceeds  the  Professor,  "during  which  expressions 
were  coined  for  the  most  necessary  ideas, — such  as  pronouns,  preposi- 
tions, numerals,  and  the  household  words  of  the  simplest  life, — a  period 
to  which  we  must  assign  the  first  beginnings  of  a  free  and  simply  ag- 
glutinative grammar, — a  grammar  not  impressed  as  yet  with  any  in<fi- 
vidual  or  national  peculiarities,  yet  containing  the  germs  of  all  the 
Turanian  as  well  as  the  Asian  and  Semitic  forms  of  speech, — this  period 
forms  the  first  in  the  history  of  man, — the  first  at  least  to  which  even 
the  keenest  eye  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher  can  reach,  and 
we  call  it  the  Rhematic  Period*' — P.  6. 

This  period  as  described  here  is  just  what  we  should  imagine  the 
period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  confusion  to  have  been^  when 
men  having  lost  their  original  freedom  of  speech^  strove  to  supply 
its  much  loved  memory  with  a  machinery  of  imitation. 

**  This  was  succeeded  hy  a  second  period,  during  which  we  must  suppose 
that  at  least  two  families  of  language  leifl  the  simply  agglutinative  or  no- 
madic stage  of  grammar,  and  received  once  for  all  that  peculiar  impress 
of  their  formative  system  which  we  still  find  in  all  the  dialects  and 
national  idioms  comprised  nnder  the  names  of  Semitic  or  Arian  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Turanian,  the  latter  retaining  to  a  much  later 
period,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  present  day,  that  agglutinative  re- 
productiveness  which  has  rendered  a  traditional  and  metamorphic 
system  of  grammar  impossible,  or  has  at  least  considerably  limited  its' 
extent.  Hence  we  do  not  find  in  the  Nomadic  and  Turanian  languages 
scattered  from  China  to  the  Pyrenees,  from  Cape  Comorin  across  the 
Caucasus  to  Lapland,  that  traditional  family  likeness  which  enables  us 
to  treat  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Windic,  Italic,  Hellenic,  Iranic  and  Indie 
languages  on  one  side,  and  the  Arabian,  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  dialects 
on  the  other  as  mere  varieties  of  two  specific  forms  of  speech,  in  which 
at  a  very  early  period  and  through  influences  decidedly  political,  if 
not  indiridual  and  personal,  the  floating  elements  of  grammar  have' 
been  arrested  and  made  to  assume  an  amalgamated  instead  of  a  merely 
agglutinative  character.    This  second  is  called  the  Dialectical  Period. 

"  Now  after  these  two  Periods,  but  before  the  appearance  of  the  first 
traces  of  any  national  literature,  there  is  a  period  represented  every- 
where by  the  same  characteristic  features — a  kind  of  Eocene  period, 
commonly  called  the  Mythological  or  Mythoptmc  age.  It  is  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  perhaps  the  most  difiicult  to  under- 
stand and  the  most  likfely  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  regular  progress  of 
the  human  intellect.  We  can  form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  origin 
of  language,  of  the  gradual  formation  of  grammar,  and  the  unavoidable 
divergence  of  dialects  and  languages.  We  can*  understand,  again,  the 
eartiest  concentrations  of  political  societies,  the  establishment  of  laws 
and  customs,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  religion  and  poetry.  But  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  a  gulf  which  it  seems  impossible  for  any  philosophy 
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to  bridge  o?er.  We  call  it  the  Mythic  Period,  and  we  have  accustomed 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  for  instance,  such  as  we  find  them 
represented  to  us  in  the  Homeric  poems,  far  advanced  in  the  fine  arts, 
acquainted  with  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  life,  such  as  we  see  at 
the  palaces  of  Menelaos  and  Alkinoos,  with  public  meetings,  and  elaborate 
pleadings,  with  the  mature  wisdom  of  a  Nestor,  and  the  cunning  enter- 
prize  of  an  Odysseus,  with  the  dignity  of  an  Helena,  and  the  loveliness 
of  a  Nausikaa,  could  have  been  preceded  by  a  race  of  men  whose  chief 
amusement  consisted  in  inventing  absurd  tales  about  gods  and  other 
nondescript  beings, — a  race  of  men,  in  fact,  on  whose  tomb  the  historian 
could  inscribe  no  better  epigram  than  that  on  Bitto  and  Phainis.  ... 
By  whom  were  these  stories  invented  ? — stories,  we  must  say  at  once, 
identical  in  form  and  character  whether  we  find  them  on  Indian,  Per^ 
sian,  Greek,  Italian,  Slavonic  or  Teutonic  soil.  Was  there  a  period  of 
temporary  insanity,  through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass,  and 
Viras  it  a  madness  identically  the  same  in  the  South  of  India  and  in  the 

North  of  Iceland  ? The  fact  is  there,  and  we  must  either 

explain  it,  or  admit  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  human  mind,  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  earth  some  violent  revolutions  which  broke  the  regu* 
larity  of  the  early  strata  of  thought,  and  convulsed  the  human  mind, 
like  volcanos  and  earthquakes  arising  from  some  unknown  cause  below 
the  surface  of  history." — P.  9. 

''The  difficulty  is,  how  at  first  the  human  mind  was  led  to  such 
imaginings, — how  the  names  and  tales  arose,  and  unless  this  question 
can  be  answered  our  belief  in  a  regular  and  consistent  progress  of  the 
human  intellect  through  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  must  be  given  up 
as  a  false  theory." — P.  1 1. 

"  The  earliest  period,  previous  to  any  national  separation,  is  what  I 
call  the  mythoptBie  period,  for  every  one  of  these  common  Arian  words 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  my  the.  These  words  were  all  originally  appel- 
lative ;  they  expressed  one  out  of  many  attributes,  which  seemed  charac- 
teristic of  a  certain  object,  and  the  selection  of  these  attributes  and  their 
expression  in  language  represents  a  kind  of  unconscious  poetry  which 
modem  languages  have  lost  altogether." — P.  32. 

''  Now,  in  ancient  languages,  every  one  of  these  words  had  necessarily 
a  termination  expressive  of  genders,  and  this  naturally  produced  in  the 
mind  the  corresponding  idea  of  sex,  so  that  these  names  received  not 
only  an  individual  but  a  sexual  character.  There  was  no  substantive 
which  was  not  either  masculine  or  feminine;  neuters  being  of  later 
growth,  and  distinguishable  chiefly  in  the  nominative. 

"What  must  have  been  the  result  of  this?  As  long  as  people 
thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of  morning  or 
evening,  of  spring  or  winter,  without  giving  to  these  conceptions  some- 
thing of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and  at  last,  personal  character.- 
They  were  either  nothings  as  they  are  nothings  to  our  withered  thoughts, 
or  they  were  something ;  and  then  they  could  not  be  conceived  as  mere 
powers,  but  as  beings  powerful.  Even  in  our  time,  though  we  have  the 
conception  of  nature  as  a  power,  what  do  we  mean  by  power  except 
something  powerful  ?  Now,  in  early  language,  nature  was  natura,  a 
mere  adjective  made  substantive.  She  was  the  mother  alwavs  going  to 
bring  forth."— P.  34. 
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These  extracts  will  show  the  line  taken  by  Professor  Miilier. 
They  are  interspersed  with  views  of  ancient  life  derived  from  a  con- 
sideration of  ancient  nomenclature  which  are  most  fascinating  in 
their  interest^  and  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  growth  of  mythes 
as  they  travelled  from  one  country  to  another^  which  are  told  with 
great  poetics^  felicity.  His  premises^  badly  stated,  are  pretty 
much  as  follows  :-^ 

1.  The  growth  of  the  human  mind  ought  to  be  gradually  pro- 
gressive. 

2.  Subsequent  to  the  mythic  age  we  find  great  powers  of  intel- 
lectual and  social  life. 

8.  The  grotesqueness  of  the  mythologies  is  inconsistent  with 
such  advanced  faculties. 

4.  The  necessities  of  language  would  involve  the  greater  part  of 
the  mythological  system  when  used  by  poetical  minds. 

We  are  content  to  accept  these  statements  as  for  the  most  part 
true.  We  cannot,  however,  leave  this  subject  without  introducing 
one  or  two  more  ideas  as  necessary  towards  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  mythological  period. 

1.  The  period  of  temporary  insanity  had  actually  occurred,  as 
Professor  Miilier  suggests.  The  sin  which  found  its  crisis  and  its 
punishment  at  Babel  was  actually  just  such  a  state.  In  matters  of 
intellectual  and  social  life,  mankind  were  great  and  wonderful,  but 
they  were  separated  from  God,  and  so  a  great  volcanic  shock  had 
been  given  to  the  system. 

2.  The  previous  time  of  communion  with  heavenly  powers  still 
remained  upon  their  memory.  They  were  thus  prepared  to  con- 
ceive of  beings  superior  to  themselves.  The  poetic,  personifying, 
idolatrous  faculty  is  doubtless  a  remains  of  this  communion. 

8.  Revelation  had  made  known  to  them  a  mysterious  dispensa- 
tion of  God's  Providence,  both  in  the  narrative  of  the  past  and  the 
promises  of  the  future. 

4.  When  they  forsook  the  simple  revelation  of  God  through  the 
insanity  of  sin,  and  strove  to  find  personal  Divine  beings  in  the 
powers  of  nature  around  them,  language  helped  them  onward  in 
monstrous  inventions,  and  ''they  became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.'' 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  steady  intel- 
lectual progress  in  mere  natural  matters.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  view  taken  by  the  Professor  is  very  valuable  as  showing  the 
entire  accordance  of  merely  philosophical  investigation  with  the 
records  of  Scripture,  while  those  elements  which  Scripture  supplies 
are  necessary  to  give  the  impulse,  as  it  were,  by  which  men's  minds 
should  be  set  upon  that  train  of  thought  along  which  the  compara- 
tive philologian  can  track  their  wandering  aspirations.  It  is  of 
importance  that  the  natural  element  of  mythology  should  not  make 
us  forgetful  of  the  supernatural.     Thd  natural  course  of  thought 
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may  be  of  great  use  if  it  leads  us. back  to  a  fixed  starting  pointy  and 
so  strengthens  the  original  declarations  of  inspired  writ  concerning' 
the  first  state  of  mankind.  Any  definite  knowledge  to  which  it 
brings  us  must  be  valuable. 

We  must  remember  that  the  very  conception  of  mythology  im- 
plies an  antecedent  revelation  of  truth ;  and  whilst  language  sup- 
plies the  material^  as  it  were,  which  men  employed  for  blasphemous 
conceptions^  as  our  body  supplies  the  organs  of  passion  and  sinful 
pleasure,  we  must  remember  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
evil  powers  were  doubtless  at  work  stirring  up  the  evil  that  is  in 
men.  The  devotion  of  many  nations  to  their  false  gods  is  thus, 
and  we  believe  thus  only,  to  be  explained.  Whilst  men  gave  them- 
selves up  to  blasphemous  conceptions  and  personifications,  evil 
personal  beings  used  those  conceptions  as  means  by  which  to  draw 
them  under  their  influence  and  power.  By  these  conceptions  they 
kept  them  enchained,  and  became  the  objects  of  their  worship,  so 
that  what  things  the  heathen  sacrificed  they  offered  "  to  devils  and 
not  to  GoD.'^  The  truth  of  primitive  theology  would  seem  then 
to  have  supplied  the  original  conception ;  the  imagery  of  language 
enhanced  here  and  there  by  the  mimicry  of  revelation  to  have 
supplied  the  developement  of  form ;  the  assaults  of  evil  beings  to 
have  filled  them  with  a  degrading  and  mysterious  power.  So  that 
we  should  be  inclioed  to  describe  mythology  as  the  natural  working 
of  the  human  mind  fallen  from  communion  with  God,  and  giving 
itself  up  to  the  service  of  Satan  in  his  special  character  as  the 
"  Prince  of  this  world."  The  mind  needed  something  above  itself; 
its  conceptions  involved  the  interference  of  powers  superhuman. 
It  had  lost  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  had  now  to  wallow  in  the 
depths  of  empty  folly  amidst  powers  whose  supreme  Head  it  could 
not  see.  Mythology  was  not  a  revelation  of  evil  spirits,  but  the 
natural  formation  of  minds  seeking  after  God,  although  through 
their  original  fault  uneble  to  find  Him.  It  mixed  itself  with 
everything,  for  everything  originally  was  dependent  on  God.  It 
is  the  striving  of  the  natural  mind  after  the  supernatural.  It  oc- 
cupies the  ground  of  nature  between  the  mystery  of  good  which 
made  it  necessary,  and  the  mystery  of  evil  to  which  it  necessarily 
led,  and  as  such  it  remained  everywhere  much  the  same.  It  mocked 
the  wisest  who  could  not  cast  it  away,  for  it  was  half  true  and  half 
false.  It  was  ever  present  to  them,  making  them  feel  themselves 
in  an  unworthy  bondage.  Yet  was  everything  so  penetrated  by 
its  influence  that  they  never  could  be  forgetful  of  it.  It  was  a 
natural  faculty  by  which  they  were  bound  under  the  power  of 
darkness.  With  these,  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  qualifying  sug- 
gestions we  beg  to  thank  Professor  Miiller,  for  the  very  able  and 
charming  review  of  human  mind,  which  he  has  elicited  from  the 
investigation  of  mythology. 
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"  Mythology  is  only  a  dialect,  an  ancient  fbnn  of  language.  Mytho- 
logy, though  chiefly  concerned  with  nature,  and  here  again  mostly  with 
those  manifestations  which  bear  the  character  of  law,  order,  power,  and 
wisdom  impressed  in  them,  was  applicable  to  all  tilings.  Nothing  is 
excluded  from  mythological  expression ;  neither  morals,  nor  philosophy, 
neither  history,  nor  religion,  have  escaped  the  spell  of  that  ancient 
sihyl.  But  mythology  is  neither  philosophy,  nor  history,  nor  religion, 
nor  ethics.  It  is,  if  we  may  use  a  scholastic  expression,  a  quale^  not  a 
quid, — something  formal,  not  something  substantial ;  and  like  poetry^ 
sculpture,  and  painting,  applicable  to  nearly  all  that  the  ancient  world 
could  admire  and  adore.'' 


BLUNTS  THREE  CENTURIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     London  :  J.  Murray. 

Wb  do  not  regard  Mr.  Blunt  as  a  model  Church  historian.  It 
happens  however — though  obviously  without  any  effort  on  his  part, 
for  he  is  following  only  that  bent  of  his  mind  which  was  apparent 
in  his  earlier  work  on  the  "  Undesigned  Coincidences,'^ — that  he 
possessed  certain  qualifications  which  will  go  far  towards  rendering 
his  work  acceptable  and  "  fitted  for  these  times.''  The  Macaulay 
school  of  writers  on  the  one  hand,  has  spoiled  the  reading  public 
for  anything  but  what  is  easy  and  picturesque ;  while  on  the  other, 
the  destructives  of  the  Bunsen  type  have  set  the  fashion  of  build- 
ing up  supposed  probabilities  into  facts. 

In  both  these  respects — only  on  better  principles  and  with  a 
more  worthy  aim.  Professor  Blunt  was  quite  up  to  the  require^ 
ments  of  the  day.  His  style  of  writing  is  eminently  vivid  and 
picturesque  :  at  the  same  time  that  his  great  forte  consists  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  puts  together  separate  and  isolated  facts,  and 
deduces  from  them  their  just  and  natural  inferences. 

We  have  so  recently  had  occasion  to  go  over  the  ground  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the  space 
remaining  to  us  is  so  scanty,  that  we  can  only  give  one  extract, 
which  however  will  very  aptly  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Blunt's  writing  before  referred  to,  and  serve,  we  trust,  to  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  our  readers.  He  is  showing  how  much  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  there  is  in  all  the  early  Christian  writers,  in- 
spired or  uninspired : — 
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^'  The  Apostolical  Constitutiom,  which  are  writings  of  this  descrip- 
tioii^  run  in  general  in  the  names  of  all  the  Apostles ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  they  embody,  to  a  great  extent,  various  didactic 
Treatises  put  forth  under  the  title  of  this  or  that  Apostle's  teaching. 
Indeed,  occasionally  they  betray  this  original,  by  adopting  the  phrase 
*I,  Matthew,'  *I,  Peter,'  *I,  Thomas,'  •!,  Simon  the  Canaanite.' 
Moreover,  the  paragraphs  by  which  such  Treatises  are  connected  to- 
gether in  them  are  perhaps  here  and  there  discoverable  by  a  keen  eye — 
Treatises,  many  of  them  so  primitive  that  they  or  the  like  to  them  are 
probably  alluded  to  by  S.  Luke  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  by  S.  Paul 
in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  again  perhaps  in  that  to 
the  Galatians.  For  though  passages,  in  these  Books  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, constantly  occur  which  clearly  bear  the  stamp  of  times  subsequent 
even  to  Gonstantine,  yet  a  very  large  portion  of  them  as  unquestionably 
give  token  of  a  date  the  most  remote,  the  heathen  entering  most  largely 
into  their  several  provisions :  marriages  with  heathens,  heathen  festivals, 
outcasts  of  the  Church  joining  themselves  to.  the  heathen,  heathen  tri- 
bunals, heathen  evidence  to  courts,  heathen  processions,  spectacles,  mar- 
kets, obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  public  worship  arising  from  the  heathen, 
heathen  proselytes,  are  all  features  which  present  themselves  to  us  largely 
in  the  clauses  of  those  Constitutions,  not  to  speak  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  generally  betrayed  in  them,  the  smallness  of  their 
resources,  the  meanness  of  their  rank ;  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  above 
dispute,  that  with  much  alloy  there  is  much  of  the  most  venerable 
antiquity  in  these  remains ;  and  as  they  represent  the  Apostles  in  the 
character  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  theological  teachers,  it  would  seem 
to  be  at  any  rate  a  very  primitive  tradition  that  their  instruction  did 
actually  partake  of  both  these  elements.  Nor  is  this  all  the  external 
evidence  which  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  in  the  Epistle  of 
Ignatius,  the  argument  for  a  precise  ecclesiastical  constitution  is  more 
distinct  and  indisputable  than  in  some  other  of  the  earliest  Fathers, 
insomuch  as  to  have  excited  a  suspicion  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
text,  it  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  works  of  very  few  of  the 
sub-apostolical  Fathers  remain  to  us  with  which  to  compare  these 
Epistles;  that  had  we  been  in  possession  of  them  all,  and  had  it  been 
still  found  that  Ignatius  was  singular  in  his  mode  of  speaking  on  this 
question,  there  would  have  been  some  weight  in  the  objection,  whereas 
it  is  highly  probable  that  had  we  more  of  these  authors,  some  or  other 
of  them  would  be  discovered  to  express  themselves  as  he  does ;  that 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  indicates  as  much  by  letting  drop  such  a  casual 
paragraph  (for  casual  it  is)  as  the  following :  '  the  ranks  in  the  Church 
here  upon  earth,  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  are  imitations  of  the 
angelic  glory,  and  the  economy  above  ;'  that  certainly  Cyprian,  who  was 
no  great  deal  later  in  date,  is  not  a  whit  less  emphatic  on  the  subject 
than  Ignatius ;  and  that  TertuUian  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  had 
he  not  been  carried  into  opposition  to  the  Church  by  his  Montanism, 
he  would  have  been  as  positive  upon  it  (which  indeed  he  is,  but  as 
uniformly  positive  upon  it)  as  Ignatius.  But  it  may  be  suspected  tha;t 
the  minds  of  men  in  these  days  are  not  duly  prepared  for  a  candid 
estimate  of  such  an  author  as  Ignatius.  It  is  no  libel  on  our  .own 
generation  to  say  that  it  is  not  conversant  with  the  primitive  ecciesi- 
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astical  writings  which  have  survived,  and  is  unconscious  of  the  spirit 
which  characterises  them,  a  spirit  which  renders  those  who  have  studied 
them  with  care  far  from  indisposed  to  accept  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  as 
genuine,  and  as  containing  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  age  in  which 
they  profess  to  have  been  published.  It  will  not  do  to  pass  at  once 
from  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  construed  perhaps  according  to  Calvin, 
and  a  school  which  sets  antiquity  at  aefiance,  to  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  and  perceiving  there  no  such  loose  ecclesiastical  principles  as 
we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  hold  for  true,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
stringent  constitution  for  the  Church,  turn  in  heat  and  haste  on  the 
substance  of  the  text,  and  deny  its  integrity.  The  tone  of  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  and  the  Revelation,  so  much  as  the  tone  of  these  latter 
differs  from  that  of  the  Gospels." — Pp.  16 — 19. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  another  posthumous  work  from  Mr. 
Blunt's  pen  may  be  looked  for. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 
Sermons  by  the  Rev,  and  Hon.  H.  P.  Cholmondeley.,  Oxford :  Shrimpton. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  a  volume  of  sermons  must  have  some 
special  excellence  before  it  can  be  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the 
vast  multitudes  of  such  productions  with  which  the  press  is  always 
teeming — and  the  observation  is  once  more  suggested  by  the  quiet  some- 
what commonplace  book  before  us.  There  is  little  to  condemn,  and 
not  much  more  to  praise,  and  it  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  texts  are  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.  We  are  glad  to 
see  a  person  like  Mr.  Cholmondeley  who  cannot  certainly  be  suspected 
of  any  ultra  views,  thus  take  the  initiative  in  overcoming  the  prejudice 
which  has  existed  on  this  subject  only  too  long.  The  sermons  are  chiefly 
in  connection  vrith  public  events,  and  are  written  with  earnestness  and 
good  feeling — in  one,  on  the  condition  of  departed  souls,  Mr.  Cholmon- 
deley gets  beyond  his  depth,  and  unconsciously  no  doubt  to  himself, 
hazards  suggestions  which  are  at  variance  with  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  all  ages. 


The  Illustrations  to  the  Young  Churchman's  Alphabet^  (Masters) 
by  the  Brothers  Howard,  are  excellent :  so  good  that  we  should  gladly 
see  them  separated  from  their  alphabetical  trammels.  The  Poetry,  too, 
might,  in  some  instances,  be  improved. 

Mr.  Claughton's  Pastoral  Address  (J.  H.  Parker)  is  earnest;  but, 
viewed  as  an  exponent  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
it  is  sadly  inadequate. 
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The  same  must  be  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Ridley's  two  Plain 
Tracts  an  Confirmation  (Mozley  and  Masters.) 

Peace,  God's  Gift,  (Skeffington)  is  the  title  of  a  good  Sermon,  on 
an  excellent  text,  by  Mr.  Hayman,  Assistant  Preacher  at  the  Temple. 
We  have  received  two  good  Sermons  also  on  Ritual,  by  Mr.  Flower  ; 
and  two,  likewise  good,  entitled  Christ  slighted  and  refected,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Smyttan. 

Morning  Thoughts  (J.  H.  Parker)  is  the  Second  Part  of  a  very 
pleasing  and  thoughtful  work,  containing  a  short  Poem  on  some  devo- 
tional subject  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  tone  of  thought  through- 
out is  quite  unexceptionable,  and  although  the  actual  poetry  may  not 
be  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  (as  indeed  is  scarcely  necessary  for  the 
purpose),  yet  the  genuine  piety  and  earnestness  displayed  in  it  cannot 
fail  to  render  it  a  useful  assistant  in  elevating  the  mind  from  day 
to  day. 

Annals  of  England,  from  the  same  publisher,  have  also  reached  a 
second  volume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
As  a  careful  chronological  abstract  of  events  (and  this  is  all  that  the 
writer  aims  at  supplying)  the  work  is  worthy  of  great  commendation. 

Short  Services  for  Daily  Use,  (printed  at  Dursley,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Masters,)  are  quite  on  the  right  model.  Had  there  been  an  ap- 
pendix of  Hymns  for  the  different  days  and  seasons,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  complete  manual. 

Mr.  Newland's  Sermons  on  the  Seasons  of  the  Church,  (Mozley,) 
have  reached  their  first  volume.  In  the  monthly  issue  we  noticed 
an  editorial  note,  against  which  we  must  take  leave  to  protest.  The 
Eucharist  was  not  called  "  the  Christian  Sacrifice,"  as  being  the  offering 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Undoubtedly  "  the  Sacrifice  of  Praise  and 
Thanksgiving,"  in  our  Prayer  Book,  is  the  translation  given  by  the  re- 
visers of  the  English  Offices  of  the  "  Sacrificium  Eucharisticum."  But 
the  converse  is  by  no  means  true ;  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
language  of  Theologians  means  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  The  sermon 
itself,  however,  is  quite  unexceptionable,  and  contains,  in  common  with 
many  others,  a  very  full  statement  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

Mr.  Nbalb  has  now  ^Uranslated,  verified,  and  adapted"  the  Moral 
Concordances  of  S.  Antony  of  Padua,  (J.  T.  Hayes,)  of  which  our 
readers  will  remember  that  he  furnished  several  sets  of  specimens  for 
our  pages  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  work  which  cannot  but  do  good  in 
enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture  in  some  of  its  manifold 
meanings.     It  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  ^nd  has  a  good  index. 
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Signs  of  the  Times :  Letters  to  Ernst  Moritz  Atndt  on  the  Dangers 
to  Religious  Liberty  in  the  present  state  of  the  World.  By 
Christian  Charles  Josias  Bunsrn^  D.D.^  D.C.L.^  D.Ph. 
Translated  from  the  Grermaii,  by  Susanna  Winkvrorth.  London  J 
Smithy  Elder^  and  Co. 

We  all  know  now  what  to  expect  in  a  book  written  by  Chevalieff 
Hansen.  With  a  well  stored  mind^  an  acute  intellect,  and  anf 
amiable  disposition  for  the  characteristics  of  its  author^  we  shall 
hardly  look  for  anything  unreadable.  But  experience  teaches  u» 
to  expect  much  questionable  theology;  some  logical  deductions 
from  false  premises,  and  illogical  conclusions  from  true  ones ;  a 
good  deal  of  railing  against  Catholicity,  whether  in  modern  or 
ancient  days ;  and  numerous  illustrations  of  the  well-known  fact 
that  no  length  of  residence  in  England  can  make  a  foreigner  fully 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  our  island  polity  in 
Church  and  State.  Such  has  Chevalier  Bunsen  been  as  an  author 
hitherto,  such  he  is  in  the  book  before  us,  and  such  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  only  change 
we  anticipate  is,  that  he  will  continue  to  grow  rather  more  dog- 
matic in  his  peculiar  views  of  the  English  Church,  as  he  gradually 
recedes  further  from  personal  and  practical  acquaintance  with  her 
institutions.     But  this  is  only  human  nature. 

The  book  with  which  the  English  public  has  now  been  favoured 
by  the  kindness  of  M.  Bunsen,  (for  both  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  and  its  'getting  up,'  indicate  that  it  is  not  to  be  num- 
bered in  the  ranks  of  ordinary  booksellers'  translations,  which 
seldom  rejoice  in  such  fine  paper  and  large  type,)  professes  to  be 
a  series  of  letters  written  to  M.  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  last  year :  and  as  far  as  appears,  the  correspon- 
dence was  all  on  the  side  of  the  retired  diplomatist,  who  thus  pur- 
sues his  recreations  in  the  seclusion  of  '^  Charlottenberg,  near 
Heidelberg.''  As  for  the  origin  of  the  letters,  it  was  after  this^ 
manner : — 

'^  When  on  my  return  to  my  German  fatherland  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  I  began  to  compare  what  I  saw  there  in  traversing  its  various 
districts,  with  the  result  of  similar  observations  and  studies  during  my 
fourteen  years'  residence  in  England,  two  phenomena  immediately  ar- 
rested my  attention  as  universal  and  significant  characteristics  of  the 
age.  /  refer  to  the  spontaneous  and  powerful  developement  of  the 
spirit  of  association,  and  the  evident  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy  or  hierarchy.     I  had  long  since  fixed  my  eye  on  both  these 
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factSy  and  endeavoured  to  understand  their  workings^  particularly  in 
England."— P.  21. 

The  italics^  in  this  passage,  are  designed  by  the  author  to  give 
more  striking  prominence  to  what  he  considers  the  two  great 
^'  signs  of  the  times  ;^'  and  although  there  is  much  beside,  relating 
to  German  affairs,  which  has  its  interest  to  those  versed  in  the 
wonderful  mazes  of  German  Protestantism,  we  shall  consider  M. 
Bunsen's  book  in  that  phase  of  it  indicated  by  its  title,  and  this 
italicised  exposition  of  the  title,  as  the  ph^se  inost  important  and 
interesting  to  English  Churchmen.  And  we  consider  it  our  duty 
not  to  let  the  volume  pass  unnoticed  for  this  reason,  that  whatever 
value  might  attach  to  the  opinions  of  so  accomplished  and  amiable  a 
statesman  in  themselves,  they  derive  an  additional  importance  on 
account  of  thp  influence  which  they  are  known  to  have,  directly 
and  indirectly,  over  certain  persons  of  exalted  station  in  our  own 
Church  and  country. 

A  man  of  M.  Bunsen^s  literary  calibre  can  afford  to  plunge  at 
once  in  medias  reSj  and  accordingly  thei  opening  sentence  of  his  first 
letter  is,  **  What  mean  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Is  it  ebb  or  flood 
with  us?  Are  we  in  Germany  and  Europe  going  forwards  or 
backwards  ?  Which  will  triumph.  Church  or  State,  priesthood  or 
people?^'  And  in  these  words  the  author  supposes  himself  to 
express  the  substance  of  a  question  which  has  been  agitating  the 
minds  of  thousands  and  millions  since  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  but  never  more  than  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years. 

"  Every  one  feels  that  the  most  opposite  extremes, — ^indeed,  appa- 
rently, at  least,  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  truth, — are  standing 
face  to  face,  in  an  attitude  of  absolute  defiance  ;  that  decisive  conflicts 
are  preparing ;  that  a  new  order  of  things  is  shaping  itself.  But  opinions 
are  every  where  divided  as  to  what  is  destined  to  remain  at  the  close, 
or  whether  perchance  that  close  may  prove  to  be  the  end,  if  not  of  the 
world,  yet  of  the  existing  civilization  and  social  arrangements  of  Europe. 
The  fears  of  the  one  party  are  the  hopes  of  the  other ;  selfishness  and 
passion  not  only  step  boldly  into  the  foreground,  but  bear  unblushingly 
on  their  brow  the  sign  of  the  highest  and  holiest.  The  incredible  in 
one  form  or  other,  appears  to  all  parties  and  peoples  credible,  nay,  the 
impossible  probable ;  few  or  none  of  the  existmg  powers  or  faiths  are 
held  to  be  secure." — P.  4. 

Then,  after  stating  what  are  the  "  signs  of  the  times''  in  the 
passage  we  quoted  above,  M.  Bunsen  goes  on  to  ask,  with  respect 
to  them,  a  few  pages  later : — 

"  Does  the  promise  of  associative  activity  point  to  a  future  universal 
republic  ?  Or  to  the  all-embracing  reign  of  democracy  ?  Or  to  a  uni- 
versal empire,  the  downfall  of  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  advent 
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of  a  new  race  of  CsBsan — an  imperial  goyernmenty  with  pretorians  and 
delators  under  new  names  1  So,  too>  with  our  second  sign  of  the  times. 
Does  the  revival  of  the  hierarchy  point  towards  a  restoration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries  ?  Or  to 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Romish  Church  upon  the  ruins  of 
Gallican  and  German  privileges — of  Anglicanism,  as  of  the  Churches 
of  Luther  and  Calvin  ?  And  then,  what  next,  either  in  the  West  or 
the  East  of  Europe  ?"— P.  30. 


It  appears,  tben,  that  after  all,  the  ''Church  of  the  Fatare^^  is 
not  such  a  dead  certainty  as  one  might  have  supposed.  M, 
Bunsen^s  faith  in  his  own  prophetic  genius  has  eviciently  been 
shaken  by  a  return  to  his  fatherland ;  and  though,  while  among 
the  comparatively  stable  institutions  of  England  he  could  venture 
to  look  forward  and  prognosticate  to  bis  own  satisfaction,  and  that 
of  his  followers,  what  would  be  the  result  of  our  surefooted  and 
gradual  progress ;  now  that  he' has  got  back  to  the  ever- varying 
kaleidoscope  of  German  religionism,  the  Church  of  the  Future  be- 
comes somewhat  obscured  by  a  fog  of  doubt ;  and  after  all,  its  in- 
ventor asks,  "  What  next  1"  Just  like  any  ordinary  mortal  indeed, 
but  hardly  like  the  seer  of  the  Prussian  embassy  in  years  gone  by. 
There  are,  in  fact,  traces  of  a  vexed  spirit  in  this  volume,  which 
seem  to  furnish  strong  indications  that  M.  Bunsen  does  not  con- 
sider Bunsenism  in  a  very  flourishing  or  progressive  state  just  now, 
at  least  in  Germany.  One  of  the  individuals  whom  he  has  set  np 
as  a  theological  adversary  on  whom  to  break  a  lance  or  two  is  Dr. 
Stahl,  who  was  once,  we  believe,  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  but  is  now  a  very  earnest  exponent  of  old-fashioned 
"Orthodox*'  Lutheranism.  Professor  Stahl  was  called  upon  to  de- 
liver a  "  Discourse  upon  Christian  Toleration,^'  before  the  Prussian 
court,  and  a  "  large  and  brilliant  assembly,''  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  on 
that  occasion  such  views  of  the  Church  as  affright  M.  Bunsen,  but 
are  calculated  to  comfort  the  minds  of  Catholic  Christians,  by  show- 
ing them  what  sound  truth  is  yet  to  be  found  among  the  followers 
of  Luther.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  absence  of  any  great  agita- 
tion against  this  enunciation  of  doctrine  by  a  man  high  in  position 
and  influence,  that  the  "Orthodox"  school  is  making  progress 
among  the  intellectual  classes  of  Germany;  and  also  that  M. 
Bunsen  contemplates  that  progress  with  no  small  degree  of  alarm. 
Accepting  for  a  moment  the  dictum,  that  "  the  fears  of  one  party 
are  the  hopes  of  the  other,"  we  certainly  rejoice  in  these  fears  of 
our  author,  believing  that  they  are  not  groundless,  but  that  there 
really  is  a  strong  Catholic  element  at  work  in  Germany,  which  has 
its  root  in  the  Sacraments,  and  which  if  it  produce  no  better  re- 
sults of  a  positive  kind,  must  at  least  prevent  the  further  drifting 
of  the  German  mind  into  infidelity  and  Bunsenism.     It  gives  us 
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joiucb  pleasure  ako  to  find  a  man  of  M.  Bonsen's  experieuoe  and 
x>pportunities,  saying, 

**  The  pretensions  to  a  Divine  right  of  the  clerical  office  over  con- 
science, and  as  far  as  may  be  over  the  whole  mental  culture  of  the 
human  race,  are  everywhere  the  same ;  and  the  contrast  presented  by 
this  phenomenon  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  appeared  to  me,  on  a  superficial  survey,  not  only  remarkable, 
but  incomprehensible." — P.  29. 

We  are  beyond  measure  glad  to  be  furnished  with  such  impar* 
tial  testimony  to  the  revival  among  the  clergy  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  strong  sense  of  their  spiritual  responsibilities  in 
the  Church.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  brilliant  opponents  of  such  spiritual  action  in  the  clergy  is 
driven  to  confess  that  years  of  personal  labour  and  very  extensive 
influence  have  had  sq  little  effect  towards  quenching  the  flame  of 
revived  Church  principles. 

.  Nor  are  we  discouraged — to  return  to  the  first  *'  sign  of  the 
times^^ — by  M.  Bunsen's  review  of  what  the  "  Spirit  of  Associa- 
iion'^  is  doing  towards  opposing  "  the  evident  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy  or  hierarchy.'^  In  our  author's  opinion^ 
ind^ed^  this  spirit  of  association  is  evidently  all  on  his  side. 
Besides  founding  our  Indian  Empire  and  the  American  States, 
and  getting  ready  a  '^  future  Canadian  Union/'  which  is,  we 
suppose,  to  be  the  political  accompaniment  in  the  West  to  the 
f'  Church  of  the  Future''  in  the  Bast, — besides  these  great  works, 
this  great  spirit  of  "  native  and  not  recent  growth  in  England"  has 
also  been  doing  wonderful  things  to  check  the  power  of  the  English 
Hierarchy;  for  it  has  actually  founded  the  Pastoral  Aid  and  the 
pcripture  Reader  Societies,  the  City  Mission,  and  ako  the  associa- 
tions for  missionary  labour  at  home  and  abroad,  and  '^  the  Bible 
societies."  In  England  and  Scotland  we  are  told  ^^all"  these 
societies  are  voluntary  associations  of  "  Protestant  Laymen  :"  '^  in 
Germany  by  far  the  greater  number  and  the  most  active  are  so." 
Moreover,  "  the  youngest  of  these  voluntary  associations,  which 
we  have  seen  shooting  up  before  our  eyes  during  the  last  few  years 
by  the  side  of  a  highly  respectable,  though  somewhat  torpid 
national  Church — I  mean  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — has,  in 
only  ten  years,  outstripped  the  activity  of  all  the  State  Churches 
in  the  world."  But  again,  the  principle  of  Association  has  brought 
about,  ''over  the  face  of  almost  the  whole  earth  weekly  mission- 
ary meetings,  in  which,  as  in  the  assemblies  of  the  primitive 
Christians,,  communications  are  made  concerning  the  &ith,  the 
doings,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  brethren ;  hymns  are  sung,  and 
often  a  stirring  address  delivered." 

Thus  a?e  "  Protestant  laymen"  banding  together  by  taking  utt^r 
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possession  of  all  good  works  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  **  clergy  or 
hierarchy ;" — thus  is  the  wonderful  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland*' 
raising  its  bold  front  against  all  the  State  Churches,  and  affright- 
ing them  all .  with  its  astounding  practical  successes ; — thus  are 
City  Missions  and  Pastoral  Aid  Societies  combating  the  increasing 
power  of  the  clergy; — thus  are  universal  weekly  missionary  meet- 
ings supplanting  and  superseding,  with  their  primitive  pattern,  the 
Universal  Church; — thus,  in  short,  is  the  religious  strength  of 
Bunsenism  made  apparent. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  cast  down.  Hierarchy  as  we  are,  the 
spirit  of  association  is  not  wholly  an  adverse  spirit  to  us.  The 
Church  has  associated  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  dis- 
penses some  quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  annually  on  that 
object;  and  singular  to  say  the  domineering  clergy  have  domi- 
neered themselves  into  the  position  of  subscribing  about  a  third  of 
the  money  so  expended  by  the  two  societies  which  they  chiefly 
founded  for  missionary  purposes.  The  same  spirit  of  association 
has  also  extended  that  Episcopate  which  to  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  so 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  to  some  thirty  colonies  within  about  as  many 
years,  and  thus  planted  the  root  of  the  "  hierarchy  *'  far  and  wide 
over  the  earth.  And,  however  important  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society 
may  seem  to  M.  Bunsen  as  a  means  of  lowering  the  office  of  the 
elergy,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  spite  of  it  (if  he  will  have  it  so) 
the  priesthood  of  the  English  clergy  is  being  daily  developed  more 
and  more,  and  its  proper  work  extended.  We  also — even  we  of  the 
hierarchy — have  our  not  faint  nor  feeble  copy  of  primitive  Chris* 
tian  assemblies, — not  indeed  weekly  missionary  meetings,  but  daily 
offerings  of  prayer  and  praise,  rising  in  a  continuous  horal  stream 
from  one  sunrise  to  another  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Is  it  not  something  worse  than  absurd  for  M.  Bunsen  to  glorify 
the  City  Mission  as  an  exponent  of  the  principle  of  association,  and 
to  ignore  the  Church  of  England  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
in  city  and  country,  in  Christendom  and  among  the  heathen? 
But  in  such  unfair  misrepresentations  he  has  many  followers, 
persons  who  look  upon  their  own  mole-hills  as  mountains,  and 
the  Church's  mountains  as  mole-hills,  in  the  path  of  Satan's 
progress.     These  tactics  are  well  known  in  certain  quarters. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  "  Sign  of  the  Times,'*  that  *'  the 
power  of  the  clergy  or  hierarchy  is  evidently  on  the  increase,'*  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  M.  Bunsen's  book,  as  far  as  it  treats  on  this 
point  with  reference  to  England,  is  deserving  of  attention  in  con- 
nection  with  those  influences  which  we  alluded  to  in  beginning 
this  article.  Our  readers  will  remember  a  rather  striking  circum- 
stance which  was  brought  to  light  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  his 
speech  upon  the  proposed  Church  Discipline  Bill  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament.  A  clause  was  introduced  into  that  Bill, 
whM^h  would .  have  had  the  effect,  if  enacted  into  a  law,  of  entirely 
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setting  aside  the  Catholic  principle  of  Diocesan  discipline^  by 
taking  it  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  local  Bishop^  and  placing  it 
in  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  who  probably  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  surely  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Stephens,  who  had  the  drawing  up  of  this  bill,  declared 
that  ''  his  instructions  to  introduce ''  the  clause  in  question  '^  were 
imperative*^  The  Lord  Chancellor,  under  whose  care  the  bill 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  that  he  did  not  give  the 
order  to  introduce  it.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  stated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter — ''  There  is,  in  short,  something  behind  the 
Woolsack  greater  than  the  Woolsack  itself/'  and  it  is  to  this 
natural  conclusion,  in  connection  with  his  Lordship's  further  re- 
marks, that  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  before 
we  proceed : — 

"  My  Lords,  the  very  refusal  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  objectors 
by  sacrificing  the  obnoxious  clause,  or  even  modifying  it  to  meet  their 
views,  is  itself  a  most  alarming  fact.  The  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy 
is  known  to  be  the  great  principle  which  distinguishes  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  These  have  a  sort  of 
Episcopacy  so  called,  but  they  renounce  with  absolute  aversion  all 
approximation  to,  and  all  sympathy  with,  ours.  This  attack  on  our 
Episcopacy,  therefore,  has  not  an  English  aspect — it  is  German,  simply 
unmistakeably  German.  It  is  from  the  mint  of  Hansen — his  stamp  is 
upon  it.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  say  that  that  learned,  able,  and  I  would 
add,  honest  statesman,  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  concoction 
of  the  bill,  or  is  in  any  way  cognizant  of  it ;  but  1  believe,  that  some 
one  imbued  with  his  principles — some  one  who  anxiously  awaits  the 
advent  of  '  The  Church  of  the  future,'  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
pressing  this  measure." 

This  only  agrees  with  an  impression  very  widely  circulated  for 
some  time  past,  that  a  power  exists  not  distant  from  the  throne, 
by  which  considerable  influence  is  exercised  in  all  legislation  for 
the  Church ;  and  that  this  power,  foreign  to  our  constitution  in 
Church  and  State,  is  also  of  a  character  unqualified  for  exerting 
that  influence  in  a  proper  and  healthy  direction.  If  so  strong  a 
step  could  thus  be  taken  over  the  Lord  Chancellor's  head  in  a 
matter  like  this,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  extraneous  influence 
will  not  be  exercised  in  the  dispensation  of  that  patronage  by  which 
the  first  secular  judge  of  the  realm  has  so  much  ecclesiastical 
power  ?  And  what  guarantee  have  we  further,  that  appointments 
to  the  Episcopate  shall  not  be  made  with  the  very  view  of  lowering 
the  Catholic  pretensions  of  the  Church ;  that  when  they  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  tone  of  the  London  popular  preacher,  they 
may,  on  a  fitting  opportunity,  be  compressed  into  the  mould  of 
the  Bunsenic  model  ? 

There  are  so  many  allusions,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  state  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  book  before  us,  that  we  cannot 
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divest  ourselves  of  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  has  been  written, 
in  many  parts,  as  much  for  us  as  for  our  German  neighbours. 
There  are  also  indications  of  a  hope,  and  even  strong  confidence,  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  relations 
between  the  English  Church  and  the  Government,  which  is  bring- 
ing the  former  more  into  conformity  with  his  own  views ;  and, 
although  we  do  not  so  far  coincide  with  this  opinion  as  to  have  any 
great  fear  of  the  ultimate  consequences,  we  certainly  do  think  the 
opinion  is  not  unfounded;  that  attempts,  and  vigorous  attempts, 
too,  are  being  made  in  that  direction;  that  they  can  only  be 
detected  by  considerable  watchfulness,  and  only  defeated  by  con* 
siderable  energy  on  the  part  of  those  whose  faith  is  based  on 
native  and  not  German  sympathies. 

There  is  a  steady  elaboration  throughout  the  volume  before  us, 
of  the  principle,  that  the  clergy  are  simply  a  moral  police,  whose 
« distinctive  position  in  the  Church  is  rather  an  accidental  than  an 
essential  part  of  their  office.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
is  used  as  the  historical  type  of  those  among  the  clergy,  (no  less  in 
England  than  among  the  Roman  Churches  of  the  Continent,)  who 
believe  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Church ;  and  the  very  vulgar 
error  is  persisted  in  even  by  a  person  of  so  much  information  and 
refinement  as  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  «the  clergy  of  this  way  of 
thinking  have  appropriated  to  themselves  alone  the  title  of  the 
Church.  Of  course  the  natural  corollary  of  so  absurd  a  mistake 
is  the  almost  equally  absurd  declaration  that  the  Christian  congre- 
gation is  '^  the  root  of  Christian  life  in  union ;"  but  there  is  also 
something  of  shocking  profaneness  in  attributing  that  vital  prin- 
ciple to  the  members  of  the  Body  which  can  only  come  from  the 
Head ;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  b&lieve  this  was  fully  intended  by 
the  author  when  he  was  writing.  For  the  declaration  itself,  we  can 
only  say  that  if  for  laity  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  (both  laity 
and  clergy)  is  substituted,  it  is  only  what  high  churchmen  them- 
selves all  over  the  world  are  asserting  continually,  that  the  Church 
is  not  the  clergy,  but  the  whole  company  of  the  '^  fideles,^'  and  that 
in  that  company  only  is  '^life  in  union.''  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  this  is  not  what  Bunsenism  means,  nor  what  it  will  be  content 
with.  As  soon  as  ^fidelis  becomes  a  clericus,  he  seems,  according  to 
Bunsenic  principles,  to  be  removed  out  of  the  Church  and  to  un* 
dergo  a  sort  of  annihilation  with  respect  to  his  personality.  He 
must  no  longer  have  an  opinion  in  matters  of  faith,  that  is  the 
province  of  the  "  ecclesia,"  which  in  the  new  vocabulary  of  the 
Anglo-Germanic  school  seems  as  plainly  to  mean  the  laity  alone, 
as-  they  suppose  High  Churchmen  mean  the  clergy  alone,  by  the 
same  term  in  plain  English.  Nor  must  he  have  any  authority  in 
matters  of  discipline,  that  is  clearly  the  office  of  the  Ecclesia  also ; 
represented  perhaps  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
'*  something  behind  the  woolsack,^'  which  finds  it  convenient,  but 
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nothing  more^  to  make  use  of  an  archbishop^  as  the  highest  officer 
of  what  will  probably  be  called  in  "  the  Church  of  the  Future/' 
the  "Department  of  Religion/'  The  clergy  are  allowed  to  be  in  the 
position  of  "  elders  and  servants/'  towards  the  "  Christian  congre- 
gation/' but  they  must  take  care  not  to  magnify  their  office  so  much 
as  to  suppose  that  the  "congregation''  could  not  do  just  as  well 
without  them ;  and  does  not  rather  endure  that  office  tnan  need  it. 
But  as  the  clergy  are  not  laity,  as  the  laity  are  the  "  Ecclesia/'  and 
as  in  this  new  fkngled  Ecclesia  resides  the  essence  of  all  spirituality 
and  power,  we  really  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  tell  where  the  per- 
sonal identity  of  the  clergy  goes  to  after  they  cease  to  be  laymen, 
in  the  Bunsenic  system.  In  the  Church  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent, the  clergy  assume  every  comer  of  the  Church  to  themselves. 
0  just  Nemesis !  in  the  Utopia  of  the  future,  the  ov  rhog  of  those 
wretched  beings  must  of  all  things  be  the  most  essential  and  con- 
spicuous feature. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  so  un- 
skilled in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  as  to  make  an  open  display  of  these 
broad  principles  in  the  present  work.  His  book  is  written  for 
thinking  men,  whether  German  or  English,  and  such  principles 
are  more  often,  therefore,  suggested  or  made  necessary  to  the 
developement  of  what  is  stated,  than  actually  embodied  in  so  many 
words.  We  recommend  the  ninth  and  tenth  letters  as  especially 
suited  for  an  in  sin  native  policy  of  this  kind  by  any  of  our  readers 
M'ho  wish  to  imbue  their  friends  with  Bunsenic  principles,  and 
show  them  the  evil  of  a  "  dominant  Church."  This  part  of  the 
volume  is  especially  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Stahl's  oration 
concerning  Religions  Toleration ;  yet  from  the  tone  of  the  whole, 
a  stranger  to  Chevalier  Bunsen  would  certainly  think  that  he  was 
writing  on  English  affairs  and  to  English  readers,  only  taking  for 
his  text  the  speech  of  a  German  orator,  and  referring  incidentally 
to  some  foreign  writers  of  note.  His  admiration  for  the  Indepen- 
dent sect  is  not  exceeded  even  by  his  profound  respect  for  the 
Quakers.  "  The  spiritual-minded  and  courageous  advocate  of  the 
independence  of  single  churches,  and  the  right  of  all  Christians  to 
the  free  exercise  of  their  own  mode  of  worship  ....  the  venerable 
father  of  Independency  and  toleration," — the  individual,  that  is, 
who  was  so  tolerant  of  those  who  differed  from  him  as  to  call  the 
priests  of  the  English  Church  the  priests  of  Baal ;  and  who  died 
in  prison  for  beating  his  godson  the  parish  constable, — this  "  vene- 
rable" man  is,  doubtless,  to  hold  the  chief  place  in  the  Bunsen 
Pantheon  of  the  Future.  Fox,  Barclay,  and  Penn,  equally  with 
Voltaire  and  Peter  Bayle,  as  it  seems,  (p.  285,)  are  the  "apostles 
and  martyrs"  of  toleration,  and  these  will  occupy  a  place  of  scarce 
less  dignity;  while  in  his  great  admiration  for  tolerant  Englishmen, 
Chevalier  Bunsen  proposes  also  to  canonize  Mr.  Maurice  and  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  as  the  representatives  of  the  modern  school^'of 
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toleration^  and  to  reserve  a  comer  for  them  too  in  his  Pantheon, 
among  the  respectable  company  beforementioned.  However  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  may  feel  about  the  companions  his  friend  has 
chosen  for  him^  we  must  confess  to  so  much  of  the  old  English 
prejudice  in  favour  of  *'  character '*  as  to  be  very  little  gratified 
with  the  names  selected  to  represent  the  English  nation  in  this 
matter ;  and  we  are  only  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  the  author 
who  made  such  a  selection^  and  overlooked  so  many  greater  men, 
has  probably  no  more  information  on  the  subject  than  such  as  may 
be  derived  from  the  most  superficial  estimates  of  the  progress  of 
true  toleration ;  and  that  although  in  this  case  so  learned  a  man 
as  Chevalier  Bunsen,  he  can  have  read  little  more  on  the  subject 
than  such  books  as  the  Religious  Tract  Society  provides  for  the 
captivation  of  the  Protestant  vulgar.  When  the  stream  of  German 
philosophy  is  filtered^  its  apparent  profundity  is  often  very  much 
diminished. 

But  the  apparent  drift  of  all  this  ad  captandum  laudation  of  six- 
teenth rate  sectarian  Englishmen  is  to  instil  into  his  readers  the 
conviction  that  the  "  Christian  soil  which  produced  the  civil  and 
constitutional  liberty  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,"  and 
from  which  these  bright  lights  and  champions  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, (proh  dolor!)  had  their  origin,  is  also  about  to  produce 
another  great  developement  in  the  way  of  a  Bunsenic  Church, 
founded  on  principles  of  the  most  absolute  toleration ;  that  is,  a 
"  Church^'  in  which  all  sects  that  come  up  to,  or  down  to,  a  certain 
standard  are  to  be  comprehended :  the  basis  of  which  novelty  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world  is  to  be  the  principle  of  "  Congregation- 
alism," and  from  which  the  sacerdotal  principle  is  to  be  carefully 
excluded. 

We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  share  these  opinions 
and  expectations  with  M.  Bunsen,  in  hope;  many  outwardly 
members  of  the  Church,  who  if  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  be- 
lieve that  the  change  which  they  are  working  for  in  this  direction 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  success.  There  are  many,  also,  who  share 
them  in  fear.  We  ourselves  do  neither.  But  the  terms  of  the 
following  passage  will  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
agree  with  its  opening  words,  the  class  first  named : — 

"  If  we  now  turn  to  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  phenomenon  of 
Puseyism  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
only  appears  as  a  faint  reflection  of  the  hierarchic  schemes  of  Borne, 
its  prototype ;  while  it  is  met  by  a  Puritanic  resistance  of  a  thoroughly 
national  type,  and  a  universal  aspiration  after  greater  evangelical  liberty. 
But  to  the  praise  of  both  parties,  and  still  more  to  the  honour  of 
England,  be  it  said,  that  the  High  Church  clergy,  where  they  have  not 
gone  over  to  Romanism,  cannot  be  called  enemies  to  civil  liberty,  any 
more  than  their  theological  opponents,  the  Evangelicals,  can  be  accused 
oi  a  leaning  to  a  Russian.  Csesaro- Papacy.     After  various  fluctuations, 
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many  of  the  most  eminrDt  men  of  both  partiea>  are  now  agreed  b$  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  the  laitj  to  a  share  in  the  government  pf  the 
Church,  after  the  pattern  of  the  reform  that  has  taken  plaoe  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  But  on  this  point  the  clerical 
party  displays  all  the  blindness  of  its  hereditary  absolutism.  It  is  will- 
mg,  as  it  is  said  in  the  resolution  passed  this  month  by  the  majority  of 
Convocation,  to  '  confer*  the  franchise  on  the  laity,  without  dreaming 
that  the  latter  can  never  admit  that  any  such  power  resides  in  the 
plerical  body.  The  consequences  of  this  obstinate  clinging  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  to  their  imaginary  right  to  government  are  seen  in  the 
indifference  of  the  nation  to  their  proposals.  This  hierarchical  party 
demands  from  the  cro^n  the  authority  to  draw  up  and  propose  for 
acceptance  a  reformed  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which  it  has  no 
more  right  to  do  than  the  old  French  provincial  parliaments  would 
have  had  to  frame  a  scheme  for  a  free  constitution  for  France.  As 
little  does  the  right  of  acceptance,  that  is  to  say,  of  veto,  appertain  to 
them.  Besides,  the  nation  would  never  regard  any  constitution  ema- 
nating iVom  them  otherwise  than  with  great  mistrust,  after  some  of  the 
leading  bishops  have  openly  declared  that,  in  any  case,  they  must 
reserve  to  themselves  everything  relating  to  doctrine  (including  of 
course  the  reform  of  the  liturgfy)  as  they  alone  possessed  a  Divine  com- 
mission for  such  a  work.  No  doubt  they  honestly  believe  that  the 
Spirit  was  given  to  them  in  ordination  for  this  purpose. 

"  The  counte^current  has  hitherto  exercised  little  more  than  a  retard- 
ing agency.  The  laity  and  the  parochial  clergy  are  protected  by  the 
common  law.  The  bishop  can,  indeed,  canonically  depose  the  latter, 
and  exclude  the  former  from  the  communion ;  but  the  injured  party 
has  his  action  of  damages.  Thus,  for  practical  purposes  the  power  of 
excommunication  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the  clergyman  is  too  certain 
that  a  civil  action  will  be  entered  against  him  by  common  law  before  a 
jury,  to  dare  to  maintain  Church  discipline." — P.  234. 

Such  M.  Sunken  considers  to  be  the  hopeful  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  "  universal  aspiration 
after  greater  evangelical  liberty ;"  only  the  "  clerical  party^' — thos^^^ 
that  is,  who  embody  the  phenomenon  of  Pi^seyism — only  th^se  in 
their  blindness,  stand  in  the  way  of  lay-ascendancy.  Not  even  a 
Bishop  dares  exercise  discipline  at  the  risk  of  being  brought  before 
a  jury^  aiid  so  Church  Discipline  is  merely  a  theory  in  the  English 
Church.  We  do  not  say  there  is  not  some  truth  in  what  is  here 
alleged^  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated^  as  any  observant  person  must 
know.  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  misrepresentation  than  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  "  clerical  party*'  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
adverse  to  the  free  action  of  the  true  laity.  It  is  this  very  "  clerical 
party^'  which  has  been  endeavouring  for  so  many  years, — and  has, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  in  a  large  measure  succeeded  in  doing  soj, 
—to  rouse  up  the  laity  to  a  sense  of  their  privileges  and  duties  in 
the  Church  of  Goo.  It  is  they  who  have  taught  the  laity  to  dele- 
gate their  prayers  no  longer  to  a  solitary  clerkj  but  to  take  them  upon 
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their  own  lips,  and  let  their  voices  proclaim  before  God  and  man 
what  they  are  in  His  Church.  It  is  they  who  have  called  up  a 
general  spirit  of  activity  in  the  laity — especially  of  almsgiving — so 
that  noble  works  are  being  effected  by  their  hands.  And  in  this 
very  matter  of  Synodical  consultation,  it  is  the  clerical  party,  in 
what  are  looked  upon  as  its  strongholds, — the  Colonial  dioceses, 
which  has  opened  the  door  for  laymen  to  take  their  due  part  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Church's  aflFairs.  But  nothing  short  of  a  total 
abnegation  of  spiritual  power  and  authority  will  ever  redeem  the 
faults  of  the  "  clerical  party*'  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Bunsen  and  his 
followers.  However,  M.  Bunsen  thinks  things  are  ripe  for  action, 
and  adds  a  characteristic  suggestion : — 

**  The  question  is  now  whether  it  is  still  possible  to  convefrt  this  nega- 
tive position  of  affairs,"  (the  supposed  subjugation  of  the  clerical  ele- 
ment) "  into  a  positive  one.  To  this  end  a  mixed  Royal  Commission 
misht  be  formed,  composed  of  lay  and  clerical  members,  to  draw  up 
ana  propose  a  scheme  of  Church  Government,  in  which  the  laity  should 
find  their  place.  That,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  entire  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  puritanic  movement  among  the  people,  is  already  foreseen  by 
many.  Few,  however,  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  seem  clear  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  may  be  prevented,  or  so  directed  as  to  lead  to  bene- 
ficial results.  When  the  due  time  comes,  the  problem  will  be  solved 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  by  the  public  spirit  of  this 
Protestant  nation,  without  spasmodic  commotion,  and  in  the  way  most 
fevourable  to  the  interests  of  religion."  — P.  234. 

So  that,  it  depends  upon  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  whether  the  Church  and  State  of  England  are  to  con- 
tinue in  union  or  to  be  separated.  And  not  only  so,  but  on  the 
decision  of  a  Royal  Commission,  as  to  a  new  form  of  Church  govern" 
menty — not  merely  a  new  system  of  Church  Discipline,  as  we  at 
first  read  it, — but  an  actual  supersession  of  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  Diocesan  Episcopacy ;  and  a  substitution  for  this  aneient, 
but  we  mtist  presume,  worn  out  system,  of  a  »ew  one  "  from  the 
mint  of  Bunsen,^^  in  which  the  laity  "  should  find  their  place.^^  The 
question  whether  or  not  the  laity  shall  be  admitted  to  Convocation 
sinks  into  utter  insignificance  by  the  side  of  this  novel  and  gigantic 
proposition.  Whether  or  no  Bishops  shall  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  point  of  the  smallest  importance  now.  The  "  venue,*' 
as  the  lawyers  say,  is  removed  out  of  such  minor  and  trifling 
grounds  and  judicatures;  and  the  "public  opinion"  of  this  ^'  Pro- 
testant nation'*  has  now  to  decide  at  once  whether  the  Apostles 
shall  any  longer  sit  on  their  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  spiritual  Israel  without  lay  coadjutors  by  their  sides 
or  over  their  heads,  or  not.  Probably  the  Episcopal  OflSce  is  to  be 
made  a  sort  of  under-secretaryship ;  or  the  occupants  of  the  Apostolic 
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throne  are  to  be  Registrars  of  the  acts  of  others  more  efficietitly 
representing  the  "congregation/^  that  is,  the  "public/^  And 
Chevalier  Bunsen  really  hopes  that  this  is  about  to  be  done,  as 
doubtless  do  such  of  his  followers  hope  as  are  "  anxiously  waiting 
the  advent  of  the  Church  of  the  Future  !^'  They  hope  so,  and 
think  they  have  good  reason  for  their  hopes,  for  why  ? 

**  The  fever  of  Puseyism  which  had  infected  the  younger  half  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  part  of  the  University  students  (!),  together  with  the  ladies 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  is  already  on  the  decline.  The  realities 
of  life  are  dispelling  it." 

That  is  to  say,  the  young  Tractarian  curates  are  getting  older 
and  wiser,  the  Puseyite  undergraduates  are  no  longer  on  our  side ; 
the  High  Church  young  ladies  defend  the  Church  no  more,  for  as 
to  the  few  who  did,  the  "  realities  of  life'' — marriage  and  the  nur- 
sery we  must  suppose, — are  diverting  their  attention,  and  "  Pusey- 
ism'^  has  thus  lost  their  elegant  and  interesting  advocacy.  And 
as  for  others, — 

**  The  arduous  conflict  waged  with  Russia,  with  its  solemn  aspects 
for  religion  and  humanity,  its  lessons  and  its  rebukes,  and  its  illustrious 
examples  of  self-devotion  among  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  heroic  and  highly-gifted 
Florence  Nightingale)," 

We  are  compelled  to  pause  that  we  may  ask,  if  Miss  Night- 
ingale has  turned  Independent,  that  she  thus  wins  the  admiration 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen  ?  We  had  always  taken  her  for  a  good  Eng- 
lish Churchwoman.  But  this  Dissenting  heroism  and  self-devotion 
is  so  great  a  novelty,  that  with  good  reason  it 


**  has  awakened  all  who  are  worth  anything  from  their  dreams.  Me- 
dieeval  phantasms  vanish  before  such  reahties  as  the  mist  before  the 
sun.  Thus,  in  Pitt's  time,  the  fever  of  Jacobinism  was  healed  by  the 
realities  which  called  out  a  national  and  military  spirit ;  thus,  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  the  broad  practical  common  sense  of  the  middle  classes 
proved  the  safeguard  of  the  nation  from  the  delirium  of  communism 
and  socialism.  Thus  here,  too,  reality  will  deliver  the  English  from 
the  sacerdotal  puerilities  of  Puseyism." — P.  235. 

We  have  been  thus  profuse  in  our  extracts,  because  these  sen- 
tences seem  to  us  fairly  to  condense  into  a  focus  the  rising  hopes  of 
many  religious  politicians,  at  the  present  time ;  and  although  the 
realities  of  the  war  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  devoted  heroine 
of  Scutari  is  on  her  way  home,  while  there  is  not  a  "  sacerdotal 
puerility"  the  less  in  consequence,  we  have  little  doubt  that  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  by  certain  parties  that  a  few  more  family 
appointments  to  the  bench  of  Bishops — a  little  judicious  care  of 
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"Dowb"  in  the  "religious  department"  of  the  Home  Office,  will 
have  its  effect,  and  banish  Church  principles  from  the  face  of  every 
Diocese. 

Never  were  expectations  more  contrary  to  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  past.  Bunsenism  has  had  its  opportunity  before,  in  days  happier 
for  it  even  than  Palmerstonian,  and  has  proved  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  its  ecclesiastical  champions.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  spent  his  life  in  making  triumphant  practical  mistakes, 
but  perhaps  the  oddest  mistake  he  ever  made  was  in  his  attempt  to 
initiate  a  Bunsenistic  revolution  in  the  Episcopate,  in  the  very  year 
referred  to  in  the  last  quotation.  Church  and  State  came  into 
collision  that  year  about  an  appointment  to  a  certain  See  in  the 
west  of  England ;  such  a  contest  it  was — so  energetic  on  the  side 
of  almost  the  whole  Church,  and  so  fiercely  waged  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State — that  lookers-on  thought  there  must  surely 
be  some  one  worth  a  collision  involved  in  the  discussion.  By  one 
of  those  unconstitutional  acts  for  which  constitutional  statesmen 
are  so  famous,  the  apparent  victory,  at  least,  remained  on  the  side 
of  the  State ;  and  many  supposed  that  Bunsenism,  or  Arnoldism, 
or  Biissellism,  or — which  was  more  the  point  in  question  at  that 
time, — the  original  of  all  these,  Blanco  Whiteism,  having  chosen 
its  special  champion,  was  going  to  enter  the  lists  in  earnest,  and 
crush  down  with  one  mighty  intellectual  blow,  all  the  "  sacerdotal 
puerilities"  of  the  opposite  side.  But  the  practical  result  which 
has  attended  this  great  effort  of  the  school  in  question  will  occupy 
a  singularly  small  page,  in  proportion  to  its  antecedents,  in  the 
volume  of  modern  Church  history  in  England.  High  Churchmen 
must  candidly  confess  now,  that — the  principle  of  the  thing  apart 
— their  fears  respecting  the  consequences  of  this  initiatory  episco- 
palization  of  the  Bunsenistic  theories  were  considerably  greater  than 
they  need  have  been.  The  theorists  in  question  used  so  much  force 
and  discourtesy  towards  earnest  Churchmen — Bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  and  laity  alike, — that  few  thought  otherwise  than  that 
their  hopes  were  strong;  that  something  great,  from  the  Bunsen- 
istic point  of  view,  something  terrible  from  our  own,  would  cer- 
tainly come  of  this  appointment,  so  vigorously  persisted  in.  We 
can  only  rejoice,  and  take  it  as  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  that 
history  will  be  able  to  prove  these  anticipations  wrong  by  showing 
how  remarkably  little  has  come,  or  is  likely  to  come,  out  of  that 
appointment, — for  anything  that  can  yet  be  seen,—  in  the  intellec- 
tual warfare  between  the  Church  of  the  present  and  the  Church  of 
the  future.  We  can  boldly  hope,  looking  back  only  on  the  past 
ten  years,  that,  whatever  spirit  possesses  the  ruler  of  the  State 
engine,  it  will  never  be  permitted  to  do  any  lasting  damage  to  the 
sacred  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 

*  It  is  worth  notice,  that  the  now  recognized  political  extinction  of  Lord  John 
Russell  seems  to  date  from  the  time  when,  against  the  solemn  warning  of  eleven 
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No,  we  are  happy  to  feel  that,  whatever  foes  Satan  may  be 
raising  up  against  oar  Church,  it  is  with  us,  as  it  appears  to  be 
elsewhere,  the  highest  intellects*  and  the  greatest  practical  abilities 
are  enlisted  on  her  side.  If  she  does  not  take  a  supreme  position, 
or  does  not  always  seem  to  prevail,  the  reason  is  that  her  brave 
defenders  are  overwhelmed  by  numbers — by  that  multitude  which 
the  loudest  agitator  can  always  make  sure  of;  which,  when  left  to 
its  honest  convictions,  will  one  day  cry  "  Hosanna  Filio  David,'* 
but  the  next  day  may  be  led  to  cry,  against  them,  "  Cnicifige, 
crucifige  Eum.**  But  though  we  need  patience,  we  shall  gain  this* 
multitude  at  last;  not  indeed  by  agitation  and  outcry,  but  by 
steady  persistence  in  the  course  laid  down  for  us  by  the  Church  for 
their  conversion.  That  persistence  may  entail  some  suflFering  upon 
Churchmen  before  its  results  are  manifest :  things  seem  tending, 
for  instance,  to  lay  the  yoke  of  poverty  more  hardly  than  even  now 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy;  and  here  and 
there  they  still  have  to  bear  no  small  degree  of  obloquy.  But 
everything  indicates  that  we  arc  going  forward.  If  the  clergy  are 
becoming  poorer,  the  fabrics  of  the  churches  all  over  the  country  are 
again  approaching  to  that  condition  of  beauty  and  richness  which 
they  had  lost  for  two  centuries ;  if  anywhere  the  clergy  are  reviled, 
they  are  yet  able  to  do  far  more  work  for  God  and  His  people 
than  has  been  done,  at  least  in  our  generation  before,  in  times  when 
they  were  looked  up  to  as  "gentry.^'  And  whatever  discourage-  " 
ments  there  may  be  in  the  contemplation  of  many  things ;  whatever 
call  may  be  made  upon  our  patience, — still,  looking  at  the  violent' 
assaults  which  faithful  Churchmen  have  had  to  sustain  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  then  comparing  the  moral  position  of  the 
Church  at  present,  with  what  it  was  before  those  assaults  were 
made,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  God's  Hand 
is  upon  us,  that  we  are  doing  His  work,  and  that  He  will  not  give 
over  an  earnest  working  Church  to  a  state  of  captivity.  A  fresh 
attack  from  the  side  of  M.  Bunsen  and  his  friends  in  high  places 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  warning  that  every  man  must  be  at  his 
post.  ^'  It  came  to  pass  that  when  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  and  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Ashdodites  heard  that  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  made  up,  and  that  the  breaches  bej;an  to 
be  stopped,  then  they  were  veiy  wroth,  and  conspired  all  of  them 

Bishops,  many  other  dergy,  and  a  large  body  of  the  laity,  he  persisted  in  forcing 
his  nominee  n|K>n  the  Episcopal  throne. 

*  V(^e  wonder,  by  the  by,  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others  of  M.  Bunsen 's 
Bible  Society,  and  Pastoral  Aid  Society  friends  can  think  of  the  following : — 

"  What  gave  Puseyism  its  power  in  Protestant  England  ?  The  want  of  inteUi- 
gence  among  the  EvangelicaUf  the  one-sidedness  of  Methodism,  and  the  impotenoe 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  sceptical  eighteenth  century." — P.  244 

A  candid  friend  is  a  jewel  of  price,  no  doubt,  but  we  should  imagine  Chevalier 
Bunsen  is  such  a  jewel  as  hia  *'  JBTangelioal"  friead«  would  prefer  looking  at  from 
a  distancef  in  this  case. 
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together  to  eome^  and  to  fight  against  Jerusalem^  and  to  hinder  it. 
Nevertheless^  we  made  hut  prayer  unio  our  God,  and  set  a  watch 
against  them  day  and  night,  because  of  them'* 

We  liave  abstained  from  noticing  M.  Bunsen's  criticism  of  the 
Pastoral  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Mayence  on  the  festival  of 
S.  Boniface^  as  also  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg's  anti- English 
Sermon  on  the  Tiara,  feeling  that  the  questions  we  have  entered 
into  are  of  far  more  practical  importance  to  us  at  the  present  time. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  interest  to  most  Churchmen  in 
watching  the  course  taken  by  religious  affairs  in  Germany,  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  revival  which  seems  to  be  taking  place 
among  the  old  Lutheran  party,  stimulated  as  they  are  on  both 
sides  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Ultramontanists,  and  the  heresies  of 
the  so-called  "  Reformed ;''  and  we  shall  therefore  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those 
who  think  that  the  orthodox  school  of  German  Protestantism,  as  it 
at  present  exists,  actually  embodies  the  Catholic  ideal.  Or  even 
if  it  did,  the  Church  of  course  is  very  much  more  than  an  idea. 
There  is  much,  very  much  however  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  height- 
ened tone  of  the  theology  which  comes  from  that  school ;  but  the 
peccaium  ariginis  cannot  be  so  easily  overcome.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, profess  to  be  sanguine  about  the  future  of  Germany,  nor  to 
see  how  she  is  to  regain  her  position  in  the  Family  of  the  Faithful. 
A  positive  faith  however  is  at  all  times  better  than  one  of  mere 
negation ;  zeal  is  preferable  to  indifference.  And  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  great  advances  have  been  made  towards  an  improved  state 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  among  those  communities  of  Germany 
which  call  themselves  Protestant.  The  very  fact  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  energetic  denunciation  of  the  orthodox  school  in  these 
letters,  shows  that  he  and  those  who  think  with  him  consider 
it  a  most  formidable  opponent  to  that  mixture  of  bureaucracy  and 
Independentism  which  he  and  his  followers  set  up  as  the  model  of 
thf  Christian  Church,  He  quotea  a  long  passage  from  Professor 
Stahl,  of  which  we  extract  the  following,  assuring  ourselves  that  it 
will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  oar  readers,  whatever  disgust 
it  may  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  M.  Bunsen. 

"  We  do  not  seek  so  to  loose  men  from^  the  Church  that  each  indivi- 
dual may  remain,  up  to  maturity^  as  far  as  possible  free  from  predis- 
posing influences — as  it  were  s  tabula  rasa — and  then  with  the  Bible 
in  one  hand,  and  the  list  of  some  twenty  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  other,  decide  in  perfect  freedom,  as  he  imagines,  to  which  of 
these  he  will  belong.  On  the  contrary,  we  strive  to  bind  men  to  that 
Church  which  we  recognize  as  the  true  one :  we  would  have  them 
carried  in  the  arms  of  the  Church  (torn  childhood  up,  by  baptism, 
cftteohetical  instruction,  confirmation, — by  the  influence  and  authority 
of  parrots  and  teachers, — ^by  all  the  public  rites  of  religion.  Even  our 
investigation  of  Scripture  proceeds  iq>oo  oar  belief  in  the  unity  of 
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the  Church ;  for  the  Protestant  principle  of  free  inquiry,  which  was 
first  proclaimed  by  the  German  reformers,  we  do  not  understand  and 
practise  otherwise  than  in  allegiance  to  the  reverence  due  to  the 
belief  of  centuries,  and  the  testimony  of  specially  enlightened  men 
and  ages." 

Here  is  a  distinct  avowal  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Church 
as  the  educator  of  all  her  children ;  and  also  a  direct  abnega- 
tion of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  private  judgment  as  held  by 
Protestants  in  general.  Again^  contrasting  his  notion  of  the 
Church  with  that  of  the  Independency  theorists^  Professor  Stahl 
says : — 

"  Our  doctrine  is  that  the  communications  of  Divine  grace  are  pro- 
mised to  the  soul  only  in  the  Church ;  .  .  .  .  the  treasury  of  all 
Divine  blessings,  and  of  all  human  x°P^^M^''^  ^^^  efforts,  a  transmis- 
sion of  sacred  things  from  generation  to  generation.  Hence  it  embraces 
within  its  scope  the  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  it  has  been 
wrought  out  by  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  profoundly 
believing  theological  learning,  during  the  chain  of  successive  centuries ; 
and  the  beautiful  forms  of  worship  which  have  been  framed  by  devout 
hearts,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  our  own ;  the  communion 
of  the  office  of  the  ministry  ;  the  Christian  consecration  for  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  for  the  home,  for  the  State,  for  art,  for  science  ;"  [we  are 
not  quite  clear  about  the  meaning  of  this ;]  "  the  Christian  discipline 
and  social  arrangement  of  the  nation,  and,  above  all,  the  Sacraments  in 
their  proper  use  and  significance.  These  are  ordinances  and  bonds 
which  God  has  entwined  throughout  Christendom,  and  which  Chris- 
tendom has  in  all  ages  helped  to  weave.  The  community  of  believera 
within  the  circling  limit  of  these  ordinances  and  bonds,  not  external  to 
ity  is  the  Church — the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  the  seat  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Divine  grace,  of  the  Spirit  Who  guideth  into  all  truth.'* 
—P.  327. 

Except  as  regards  the  indistinctness^  to  which  we  referred  before, 
in  reference  to  the  ministerial  functions  of  the  Church,  no  CathoUc 
Christian  could  wish  for  a  better  defiuition  than  this.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  endeavours  to  meet  it  by  calling  it  thoroughly  Popish,  and 
recommending  Dr.  Stahl,  in  effect,  to  oflfer  himself  as  a  convert  to 
Borne,  the  usual  vulgar  device  of  the  Protestant  when  foiled  in 
argument.  For  other  readers  he  also  embellishes  his  page  with 
such  ad  captandum  exclamations  as  ^'  Poor  Rosa  Madiai  I  didst 
thou  find  comfort  in  this  idea  of  the  Church  ?  Poor  Evangelists 
Borczynski !  .  .  .  ,  Poor  Francesco  Cecchetti ! "  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and 
when  so  clever  a  man  as  M.  Bunsen  resorts  to  this  style  of  thing, 
instead  of  trying  to  answer  his  opponent,  every  judicious  reader 
knows  which  side  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  which  is 
driven  into  the  corner.  It  is  something  worse,  when  he  ventures 
on  such  a  wilful  and  profane  perversion  of  Holy  Scripture  as  to 
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say  ''  The  command^  '  Thou  shalC  hare  none  other  gods  bat  Me/ 
condemns^  aeeordiag  to  the  doctrme  of  ProtestaDtism^  those  who 
pat  the  ordinances  of  men  on  a  level  with  God's  word ;  therefore 
all  Catholiciaing,  even  though  IdUheran,  sticklers  for  Creeds"--^ 
P.  838.  Of  coarse  it  is  no  use  quoting  the  dicta  of  the  Apostlea 
to  one  who  relies  on  private  judgment  as  his  sole  guide  in  religion ; 
otherwise  one  might  have  suggested  to  M.  Bunsen's  notice  the  worda 
of  S.  Jude^-— ''  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diKgenee  to  write  unto  yaa 
of  the  common  salvation^  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and 
exhort  you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  whieh  waa 
once  delivered  unto  the  saints."  Had  the  Apostle  been  confronted 
with  our  modern  theorist^  he  would  doubtless  have  been  styled  a 
'*  stickler  for  Greeds/'  as  they  are  who  strive  to  foUow  in  his  steps, 
and  to  be  led  by  his  precepts. 

We  now  take  leave  of  M.  Bnnsen  and  his  Letters.  There  i$ 
much  in  them  that  is  interesting,  and  here  and  there  a  pas* 
sage  in  which  there  is  more  than  ordinary  beaut^f  of  language. 
The  account  of  the  modern  Prassian  scheme  of  Union  is  minute^ 
and  no  doubt  authoritative;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  several 
documents  of  historical  value  in  the  Appendix.  Nevertheless  we 
trust  most  sincerely  that  M.  Bunsen's  next  appearance  as  a  writer 
on  the  Christian  Church  and  Christian  Philosophy,  will  be  in 
a  series  of  volumes,  amounting  in  number  almost  to  the  sum 
of  those  he  has  already  written,  and  containing  co-extensive  re- 
tractations of  nearly  every  principle  he  has  hith^o  enunciated. 


MOZLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  REGENERATION. 

The   Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.      By  J.  B. 
MozLEY,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.     Lon- 
•    don :  Murray. 

Whbn  a  learned  writer  enters  boldly  into  the  region  of  metaphy- 
sical thought^  and  in  it  endeavours  to  strike  the  balance  between 
contending  views,  he  is  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  As 
he  weighs  subtle  distinctions,  and  decides  what  passages  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal,  and  which  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  may  easily 
get  out  of  the  straight  line,  and  so  incline  more  than  is  due 
to  one  side  or  other  of  the  question  at  stake.^  Great  command  of 
language  and  infinite  powers  of  expression  in  one  respect  are 

^  We  offer  this  at  an  apology  for  making  snch  large  extracts  from  Mr.  Mozley's 
work. 

VOL.   XVIII.  S  S 
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a  safeguard^  but  in  another  they  are  an  occasion  of  danger^  for 
they  in  reality  encourage  a  person  who  has  them  to  the  very 
remarkable  extent  that  Mr.  Mozley  possesses  them,  to  make 
the  attempt  at  describing  refinements^  which  because  to  others 
bard  and  difficult  of  description,  are  more  prudently  left  un- 
explained. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Mozley  must  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
excuse,  that  he  has  undertaken  a  very  deep  subject,  and  therefore 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  bring  out  his  views  in  a  simple  consis- 
tent form.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  questions  raised  in  this 
and  his  former  learned  treatise^  are  abtruse  and  intricate,^ — never- 
theless he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  God's  relations  with  man  under  the  Gospel,  at  a  most 
advantageous  period,  and  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
On  the  theological  point  discussed  in  the  work  before  us^  con- 
troversy has  for  several  years  been  very  inactive ;  and  in  addition 
to  that  calmness  and  composure  which  a  quiet  theological  atmos- 
phere, so  to  speak^  enables  a  person  to  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  any  doctrine,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  many  of  the 
bearings  of  the  subject  of  Regeneration  upon  Baptism  and  Pre- 
destination argued  in  two  different  courts  of  law,  with  an  elaborate 
judgment  upon  them  in  each^  and  this  just  at  such  an  interval  of 
time  as  would  unite  deliberate,  dispassionate  inquiry,  with  a  vivid 
recollection  of  all  the  points  at  issue  between  the  disputants. 

His  learned  disquisition  then  must  be  set  down  as  the  result  of 
careful  inquiry  and  patient  thought,  and  as  thrown  into  a  form  which 
does  not  admit  of  doubt  and  extenuation.  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  like  his 
great  authority  8.  Augustine  engaged  in  a  burning  controversy,  and 
so  obliged  to  direct  all  his  arguments  to  one  point,  and  con- 
centrating them  there,  leave  other  portions  of  his  system  not  then 
attacked  in  a  more  defenceless  state.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
of  this  book  that  doctrine  is  only  incidentally  considered,  and  that 
his  views  can  only  be  ascertained  by  making  strong  allowances  for 
the  unsystematic  mode  in  which  they  have  been  brought  out.  On 
the  contrary  the  whole  matter  is  treated  definitely  and  minutely, 
every  word  and  expression  having  been  evidently  weighed  and 
examined  in  all  their  bearings.  The  line  he  takes  shall  receive  no 
embellishments  from  us,  the  reality  stated  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
author's  own  words,  most  of  our  readers  will,  we  believe,  find 
sufficiently  painful  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Mozley  starts  with  the  declaration,  that  "all  baptized 
Christians  are  asserted  in  Scripture  to  be  regenerate." 

''I  say  this  with  the  full  knowledge  that  my  statement  requires 
explanation,  but  the  explanation  is  not  difficult.  First  then  under  the 
phrase  *  asserted  to  be  regenerate,'  I  mean  to  include  all  those  places  in 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination. 
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\ivhich  Christian  com  inanities  are  addressed  as  sach  ;  in  which,  that  is, 

the  fact  is  implied  or  taken   for  granted  rather  than  stated 

Again,  under  the  term  regenerate,  I  include  a  class  of  ezpressicm 
synonymous  with  it,  and  ohviously  signifying  or  implying  a  new  or 
second  birth.^  Thus  Christians  are  addressed  by  S.  Paul  as  'dead  to 
sin,' ....  as  *  dead  with  Christ,'  as  *  buried  with  Christ,'  ....  as 

*  risen  with  Christ,'  as  'quickened,'  as  'aUve  from  the  dead,'  'alive 
unto  God  ;'  expressions  which  are  obviously  synonymous  with  .rege- 
nerate or  born  again.  The  members  then  of  the  Christian  societies 
to  which  S.  Paul  writes  are  all,  without  distinction,  addressed  as  rege- 
nerate or  born  again Now  how  is  this  assertion  to  be  inter- 
preted ?     The  Fathers  throw  no  light  upon  it,  for  they  simply  repeat  it. 

it  may  be  said  our  Baptismal  office  Interprets  this  language, 

but  our  Baptismal  offiqe  again  simply  repeats  it;  we  are  therefore 
thrown  back  upon  the  received  rule  of  Scripture  interpretation,  viz., 
'  that  where  a  text  can  be  taken  literally  consistently  with  sound  reason 
and  facts,  the  literal  interpretation  has  the  precedence ;  but  that  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  literal  interpretation  must  give  way  for 
another.*  " — Pp.  xi.  xii. 

'*  Now  in  the  case  of  the  assertion  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
baptized  are  regenerate,  there  is  one  consideration  which  absolutely 
precludes  a  literal  interpretation,  viz.,  that  such  an  interpretation  would 
be  opposed  to  the  plainest  facts.  The  term  regenerate  involves  in  its 
Scripture  meaning  real  goodness  and  holiness;  S.  John  saying  that 

*  whosoever  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not ;'  and  *  whatsoever  is  born  of 
God  overcometh  the  world  ;'  and  S.  Paul  saying  that  *  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.'  ....  But  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  whole  body  of  baptized  Christians  are  not  good 
and  holy  men." — P.  xix. 

The  opinion  that  regeneration  or  being  a  child  of  God  involves 
only  a  capacity  for  goodness  might  account  for  this  contrariety. 
But  Mr.  Mozley  will  not  allow  of  such  an  explanation  for  a 
moment. 

"  Regeneration  is  not  a  work  of  man,  that  is  apparent  from  the  very 
force  of  the  word ;  and  therefore  nobody  disputes,  but  all  agree,  that 

the  new  birth  is  not  a  human  acquisition  but  a  divine  gift An 

exclusive  theory  of  free  will  has  thus  blinded  them  to  the  natural 
meaning  of  these  terms  used  in  Scripture,  and,  so  to  speak,  set  them  in 

.opposition  to  the  grain  of  Scripture The  true   key  to   the. 

meaning  of  regeneration  is  contained  in  this  very  predestinarian  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  Tiie  predetermination  then  not  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge this  language,  has  deprived  these  interpreters  of  the  natural  key 
to  the  meaning  of  this  term,  in  the  absence  of  which  they  have  made  a 

'  These  are  but  synonyms  of  regenerate,  as  our  own  formularies  tell  us,  when 
they  say  that  the  grace  of  Baptism  or  regeneration  is  being  a  **  member  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;**  that  'Mt  is  a  death 
unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,"  and  "a  state  of  salvation." — 
P.  zxxii.  We  must  remind  Mr.  Mozley  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  being  a 
child  of  God  at  some  definite  time  afterward,  and  having  been  made  bo  at  our  Bap- 
tism ;  the  Catechism  goes  no  farther  than  the  latter  expression. 
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key  of  their  own,  and  constnicted  a  forced  and  artificial  meaning  of  tlie 
term  regenerate,  as  signifying  a  capacity  only, — a  meaning  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  free  tnll,  and  representing  that  doctrine ;  whereas  the 
term  r^nerate  does  not  represent  the  free-will  side  of  Scripture 
doctrine,  but  the  predestinarian  one*" — P.  xxiv. 

**  S.  Paul  (he  contmues)  does  not  describe  the  new  nature  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  capacity,  but  as  a  change  of  actual  life  and  inward  dispo- 
sition, in  which  it  is  now  natural  to  the  indiyidual  to  live  holUy; 
natural  to  him,  as  distinguished  from  being  a  struggle  against  natural 

inclination To  love  and  serre  God  is  no  longer  a  struggle  and 

an  effort  to  him,  but  a  pleasure ;  .  •  .  •  he  takes  no  more  pleasure 
in  sin,  and  therefore  it  b  no  longer  any  self-denial  to  him  to  avoid  it." 

—P.  XXTli. 

We  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  how  far  such  a  character  really 
does  exist ;  or  to  point  out  the  very  subtle  danger,  into  which  we 
fear  many  fall,  of  believing  themselves  to  be  all  this,  because  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  straggle  with  temptation,  and  ascertain 
by  the  trial  the  strong  hold  which  sin  still  has  over  them.  It  is 
better  to  pass  on  to  the  consequences  which  Mr.  Mozley  draws 
from  this  view  of  the  position  of  the  r^enerate,  viz.,  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  '' doctrine  of  predestination  and  omnipotent  grace.'' 
For  that  Scripture  represents  the  new  nature  as  being  a  "  Divine 
gift,  and  yet  being  actual  goodness,  which  is  to  assume  the  omnipo- 
tence and  absolutely  creative  power  of  grace."^ — P.  xxx. 

"  The  conclusion  at  which  this  treatise  arrives  is  one  that  follows  im- 
mediately upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  regenerate  being  ascertained, 
viz.,  that  baptismal  regeneration  is  a  high  supposition  made  by  Scrip 
ture,  and  continued  by  antiquity  respecting  the  whole  body  of  the 
baptized, — a  supposition  that  this  is  a  pure,  spotless,  and  holy  commu- 
nity, and  all  its  members   saints  and  holy   men And  this 

conclusion  harmonizes  the  two  great  positions  on  the  subject  of  Divine 
grace  to  which  I  referred  in  the  outset ;  the  position  which  the  Church 
imposes,  that  God  gives  regenerating  grace  to  all  the  baptized ;  and  the 
position  which  the  Church  tolerates,  that  God  gives  sufficient  grace  for 
salvation. only  to  a  certain  portion  of  that  body.  A  reader  of  S.  Augus- 
tine cannot  at  first  understand  how  it  is  tliat  he  maintains  the  latter 
position,  and  yet  maintains  everywhere  baptismal  regeneration.  .... 

^  Again,  **  Conversion  undoubtedly  precedes  regeneration,  and  is  the  condition 
and  qualification  for  it ;  but  conversion  is  only  change  for  the  time  being ;  regene- 
ration is  tikis  change  made  constant  and  eternal.  The  converted  man  being 
admitted  to  Baptism  and  made  regenerate  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  a  new 
state  altogether,  in  which  he  is  for  ever  removed  from  his  former  sins  and  cor- 
ruptions, has  put  off  the  old  man,  and  become  a  new  creature,  and  a  citizen 
of  heaven.  As  a  converted  man  simply  he  could  change  and  fall  away,  but 
as  regenerate  he  cannot  change  or  fall.  It  is  his  very  nature  now  to  be  holy 
and  good,  to  love  and  serve  G0D.'*~Pp.  57»  58.  After  ta»  interpretation  of  rege- 
nerate (p.  zzxii.)  that  it  is  a  synonym  for  a  state  of  salvation,  we  do  not  know 
what  meaning  Mr.  Mozley  can  put  upon  that  answer  in  the  Catechism,  where  we 
ihaak  God  for  being  called  into  such  a  state,  and  pray  that  we  may  continue  in  the 
aame,  i.e.,  not  fall  from  it,  which  he  here  states  to  be  impossible. 
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Hiere  is  ttie  solation.    The  aBsertion  which  is  to  he  reconciled  with 

Predeatinarianism  in  S.  Augustine  is  not  a  literal  but  a  hypothetical 
assertion." — P.  xliii. 

"  So  that  regeneration  can  be  applied  to  that  '  final  state  of  actual 
holiness,  into  which  the  baptized  person  is  supposed  to  be  by  God's 
grace  admitted  as  the  reward  of  faith  and  repentance  ;  so  that  he  can 
no  more  fall  away.'  "^ — P.  xxxvi. 

Again, 

"S.  Augustine  plainly  maintains  that  the  grace  of  final  perse- 
verance is  necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  the  grace  of  perseverance 
is  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  gift  of  God,  imparted  to  some  of  the 
baptized  and  not  to  others,  according  to  God's  arbitrary  will  and 
sovereign  decree  made  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

In  what  sense  then  did  S.  Augustine  hold  baptismal  regeneration  T 

**  Baptismal  regeneration  has  with  him  that  meaning  which  follows 
immediately  and  necessarily  from  this  sense  of  the  terra  regeneration. 
It  is  not  a  literal  assertion  that  such  regeneration  has  taken  place  in  all 
the  baptized,  for  that  would  be  plainly  contrary  to  facts ;  but  a  hvpo- 
thetical  one — a  presumption  made  about  the  whole  body  of  the  bap- 
tized, that  they  are  holy  men  and  saints." — Pp.  114,  115. 

'*  Scripture  then  and  the  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  Baptismal  Office, 
speak  of  the  baptized  person  being  regenerate  on  hypothetical  grounds, 
just  as  in  Society  '  the  established  rule  is  to  suppose  persons  to  be 
good  and  virtuous,  and  address  and  behave  to  them  on  that  supposition.' 
Just,  too,  '  as  statesmen  and  those  who  conduct  public  affairs  are  sup- 
posed ill  all  common  forms  of  address^  unless  there  is  any  special  call  to 
notice  the  contrary,  to  be  disinterested  and  patriotic,  serving  their 
country  from  the  desire  to  do  good." — Pp.  61,  62. 

It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  Mr.  Mozley  should  repeat  in  this 
treatise  his  approval  of  the  Gorham  Judgment;  it  is  painful  to 
observe  that  he  does  so  in  much  more  decided  terms  than  those  in 
which  he  speaks  of  that  unhappy  decision  in  his  former  work. 

"  The  Judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the  Gorham 
case  is  correct, — for  that  judgment  only  pronounces  .to  be  allowable  an 
interpretation  of  the  Baptismal  office  which  is  here  maintained  to  be 
the  right  one.     The  judges  in  the  Gorham  case,  neither  were,  nor  pro- 

^  The  plain  natural  sense  of  the  Confirmation  Service  seems  to  us  quite  contrary 
to  this  opinion.  Hie  persons  of  whom  it  is  positively  stated  **  that  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  regenerate  them  with  water  and  the  Holt  Ghost,  and  has  given  unto 
them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins/*  are  reminded  of  what  was  promised  for  them  in 
their  Baptism*  and  are  called  upon  to  come  forward  now,  and  promise  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  they  will  evermore  '  endeavour'  to  observe  such  things  as  they»  by 
their  own  confession,  have  assented  unto.*'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Con- 
firmation Service  was  not  only  omitted  from  all  notice  in  Lord  Langdale's  Judg- 
ment ;  but  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mozley  himself.  The  truth 
%,  the  service  does  not  admit  of  a  charitable  hypothesis  ;  as  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  said, 
**  the  declarations  are  positive." 
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fessed  to  be  theologians.^  But  they  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  before  them  qualities  and  attainments  eminently  calculated  for 
dealing  with  it ;  strong  sense  and  a  knowledge  of  language — a  practised 
estimate  of  the  force  and  value  of  statements,  phrases,  expressions,  and 
forms  of  speech.— -1  do  not  say  that  such  capacities  and  attainments  are 
qualifications  of  themselves  for  judging  on  all  theological  questions,  but 
on  that  particular  one  it  appears  to  me  that  they  went  a  long  way  in  so 
qualifying,  because  the  question  at  issue  in  the  Gorham  case  was  one  of 
language." — P.  xlvi. 

*'  The  Gorham  contest  was  a  new  move  in  the  English  Church ;  in 
commencing  it,  the  High  Church  party  took  a  new  ground  unknown  to 
their  predecessors  in  the  Church,  unknown  to  men  whose  names  are  in 
everybody's  mouth  as  standards  of  orthodoxy, — such  as  Hooker,  Laud, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others." — P.  Hi 

Before  we  make  any  attempt  to  refute  the  views  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  above  passages,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a 
remark  or  so  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
Mr.  Mozley  considers  so  perfect  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  convened,  and  also  upon  the  celebrated  Judgment, 
in  his  eyes  so  sound  and  irreproachable.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  constitution  of  the  court  was  or  was 
not  a  mere  oversight,  quite  contrary  to  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  the  statute ;  certain  it  is  that  ever  since  the  trial,  persons 
of  every  shade  of  opinion,  religious  and  political,  have  concurred  in 
universally  condemning  the  very  idea  of  a  body  of  laymen  sitting 
as  judges  on  a  question  of  religious  doctrine ;  and  there  has  scarcely 
a  session  of  Parliament  passed  without  measures  being  introduced, 
with  a  view  of  removing  what  was  considered  unanimously  a  dis- 
grace upon  the  Church. 

With  respect  to  the  Judgment  itself  if  Mr.  Mozley  had  not  read 
it  with  the  spirit  of  a  partizan,  indeed  we  may  almost  say,  that  if 
he  had  read  it  carefully,  he  must  have  seen,  that  comparing  the 
words  of  Lord  Langdale  with  the  definitely  expressed  answers  of 
Mr.  Gorham  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  judges  did  not  take 
such  a  complete  review  of  the  question  as  he  here  presupposes. 
To  speak  plainly,  those  who  concurred  with  Lord  Langdale  in  the 
Judgment,  either  from  ignorance  or  other  motives,  totally  misrepre- 
sented Mr.  Gorham's  views.^     They  say, — 

'*  The  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Gorham  appears  to  be  this,  that  Baptism 
is  a  Sacrament  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  the  grace  of 
.regeneration  does  not  so  necessarily  accompany  the  act  of  baptism,  that 

^  Probably  there  are  few  lawyers  who  would  not  have  considered  Vice-Chancellor 
Knight  Bruce' 8  opinion  on  a  question  of  terminology  and  the  construction  of  legal 
terras  superior  to  that  of  his  brother  judges  in  this  trial, — and  most  divines  would 
acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  a  better  theologian  than  the  two  other 
assessors ;  and  yet  they  were  both  dissentients  from  the  judgment. 

^  See  Lord  Langdale*  s  Judgment. 
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regeneration  invariably  takes  place  in  Baptism,  that  the  grace  may  be 
granted  before,  in,  or  after  Baptism,  that  Baptfsm  is  an  effectual  sign  of 
grace,  by  which  God  works  invisibly  in  us,  but  only  in  such  as  worthily 
receive  it — in  them  alone  it  has  a  wholesome  eflfect,  and  that  without 
reference  to  the  qualification  of  the  recipient,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  effectual 
sign  of  grace.  That  infants  baptized  and  dying  before  actual  sin  are 
certainly  saved,  but  that  in  no  case  is  regeneration  in  Baptism  uncon- 
ditional." 

Whether  this  is  what  Mr.  Mozley  maintains  is  not  important ; 
certain  however  it  is  that  this  is  not  the  view  which  Mr.  Gorham 
himself  very  consistently  held.  He  expressly  states,  (Answer  19, 
p.  85,)  "  If  such  infants  die  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  the 
Church  holds,  and  1  hold  that  they  are  undoubtedly  saved;  and 
therefore  they  must  have  been  regenerated  by  an  act  of  grace 
prsevenient  to  their  baptism  to  order  to  make  them  worthy  reci- 
pients of  that  Sacrament.'' 

In  Answer  60,  p.  113,  he  says, — "That  filial  state  (the  becoming 
sons  of  God)  though  clearly  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  was  given  to 
the  worthy  recipient — before  Baptism,  and  not  in  Baptism.''* 

So  that  in  reality  the  Judges  put  a  view  of  regeneration  into  Mr. 
Gorham's  mouth  very  different  from  what  he  held  himself,  and 
then  considered,  not  whether  what  he  wrote,  but  what  they  fancied 
he  wrote  was  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  him  institution  to  his 
benefice. — "It  was  a  pretended  judgment,  which  really  gave  the 
*  go  by'  to  the  whole  question  brought  for  trial."  It  was  just  what 
one  would  expect  from  persons  who  had  not  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  theologians  ;  and  the  same  ignorance  which 
made  them  quote  Cartwright's  words  as  Archbishop  Usher's, 
mutilate  Hooker's  language,  transfer  what  Bishop  Pearson  said  on 
Adult  Baptism^  to  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism,  rendered  them 
totally  incapable  of  taking  accurately  into  their  minds  Mr.  Gorham's 
real  opinions,  and  giving  a  sound  judgment  upon  them. 

'  In  other  words,  Mr.  Gorham  held  that ''  original  sin  was  a  bar  to  the  reception 
of  grace  in  Baptism."  **  Our  Church  holds,  and  1  hold  that  no  spiritual  grace  is 
conveyed  in  Baptism  except  to  worthy  recipients ;  and  as  infants  are  by  nature  un- 
worthy recipients,  being  born  in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  they  cannot  receive 
any  benefit  from  Baptism  except  there  shall  have  been  a  prevenient  act  of  grace  to 
make  them  worthy.*' — Answer  15,  p.  83. 

^  A  great  many  of  the  passages  in  the  Fathers  and  other  writers  contemplate  the 
case  of  adults  receiving  or  having  received  Baptism,  which  in  the  early  Church  was 
the  ordinary  custom.  It  does  not  therefore  help  Mr.  Mozley*s  argument,  that  S. 
Gregory  Nyssen  should  call  upon  the  *'  man  who  was  dissolute,  avaricious,  rapacious, 
&c.  before  baptism,  to  become  after  it  modest,  sober,  contented,  and  the  like." — P. 
101.  In  the  first  place  it  is  *  natural  topic  of  exhortation,  and  is  not  thrown  into 
theological  terms.  2.  If  a  man  was  just  the  same  after  adult  baptism  as  he  was 
before,  it  would  afford  a  very  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  he  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  faith  and  repentance  at  the  time  of  Baptism,  and  therefore  did  not  receive 
the  grace  of  regeneration.  3.  There  would  be  nothing  in  such  a  declaration  to  con- 
tradict the  belief  that  such  a  person  had  received  the  regenerating  grace  and  de- 
parted from  it. 
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Bat  to  return  to  Mr.  Mozleyi  whom  we  ma^  suppose  to  have 
adopted  the  predestinarian  views  which  he  so  warmly  advocates, 
and  whom  we  understand  to  build ^  upon  the  meaning  which  he 
attaches  to  the  word  regenerate,  the  belief^  that  thQse  persons  who 
are  subjects  of  God's  particular  election  receive  at  Baptism  that 
omnipotent  grace  which  conveys  actual  holiness,  holy  habits  and 
dispositions  to  the  soul,  from  which  there  is  no  falling  away,  for 
that  they  who  have  the  gift  of  regeneration  have  also  the  grace  of 
perseverance. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  us  that  Mr.  Mozley  assumes  a  great  deal 
too  much  when  he  so  definitely  states,  that  regeneration  involves  in 
its  scriptural  meaning  real  goodness  and  holiness.  S.  John's  say- 
ing, "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not,''  no  doubt  seems  to 
favour  his  view,  but  in  reality  that  text  will  not  help  Mr.  Mozley,^ 
for  taken  in  its  naked  sense  it  proves  too  much,  and  is  so  contrary 
to  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  he  as  well  as  those  who  differ 
from  him  must  apply  some  principle  of  explanation,  or  else  adopt 
the  Wesleyan  dogma  of  perfection,  or  concede  that  what  is  sin  in 
one  man  is  not  sin  in  another. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  alternative  lies  between 
holding  that  regeneration  is  actual  imparted  holiness,  and  that  it 
is  a  mere  capacity  for  goodness.  The  idea  of  power  and  capacity 
for  salvation  does  not  in  reality  express  the  full  truth ;  that  God 
intends  all  baptized  persons  to  be  saved,  that  He  gives  them  His 
Holy  Spieit,  which  will  lead  them  on  to  salvation,  if  His  divine 
Inspirations  be  not  resisted,  which  they  may  be  at  every  stage.  The 
new  birth  gives  new  life,  the  life  in  Chbist,  the  life  which 
is  in  truth  an  entirely  new  principle  in  the  soul^  as  being  derived 
from  our  being  grafted  on  to  the  true  Vine.^     A  careful  examina- 

'  We  observe  in  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Moxley's  an  absence  of  all  those  ^oalifynig 
statements  which  might  be  noted  in  his  former  work.  There  he  says  plainly  *'  that 
the  characteristic  of  S.  Augustine's  doctrine  compared  with  the  Scriptural  one  is 
that  it  is  a  definite  and  absolute  doctrine.  Scripture,  as  a  whole,  it  has  oeen  said  (by 
himself,  chap,  ii.)  only  informs  us  of  a  mystery  on  the  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  while 
it  informs  us  that  there  is  a  truth  on  the  subject,  it  makes  no  consistent  statement  of 
it,  but  asserts  contrary  truths,  coanterbalanclng  those  passages  which  convey  the 
predestinarian  doctrine  by  passages  as  plain  the  other  way;  but  S.  Augustine 
makes  predestinarian  statements,  and  does  not  balance  them  by  contrary  ones. 
Rather  he  endeavours  to  explain  away  those  contrary  statements  in  Scripture.^— 
Mozley's  Predestination,  pp.  154,  155.  We  scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Mozley  would 
thus  express  himself  now. 

<  Smgle  texts  cannot  be  conclusive, — if  they  were,  that  which  declares  *<  God 
would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,"  would  overthrow  S.  Augustine's  system.  Indeed, 
any  one  who  reads  his  explanation  of  that  passage,  will  see  at  once  how  fatal  to  his 
views  he  finds  it  to  be. — Ep.  217,  c.  vi. 

'  It  is  at  once  and  by  all  conceded,  that  in  the  case  of  adults  the  grace  of  regene- 
ration may  be  separated  from  the  rite  of  Baptism  ;  the  catechumen  may  be  utterly 
destitute  of  fiiith  and  repentance ;  though  we  believe  this  to  be  an  extreme  case, 
and  one  which  scarcely  seems  to  have  occurred  with  Simon  Magus,  who  is  expressly 
stated  **  to  have  believed  '*  with  the  rest,  and  apparently  received  tKe  Holt  Gaosf 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  well  as  was  baptized.     With  respect  to  infants,  we 
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tion  of  Oar  Lord's  parable  of  the  vine  and  the  branch^,  shows 
what  this  new  birth  and  regeneration  is ;  and  it  is  when  contem- 
plating  this  onion  with  Christ^  this  presence  of  Chiust  by  His 
Spirit  in  the  sonl,  that  the  Fathers  so  often  make  nse  of  those 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  effect  of  Baptism^  which  Mr.  Moaley 
finds  so  difficult  to  reeoneile  with  the  truth  that  all  baptized  per- 
sons are  reginierate.  May  be  S.  John  is  looking  to  the  effect 
which  this  union  with  Christ  produces  in  the  so^  where  God's 
grace  is  not  resisted^  when  he  says^  ''whosoever  is  bom  of  Oon 
sinneth  not/'  The  fact  that  staggers  Mr.  Mozley  is,  that  num- 
hers  of  those  who  have  been  baptised  apparently  bring  forth  none 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  ''  How  can  we  say  of  a  man  who 
lives  in  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the  worst  vices,  which  he 
neither  desires  nor  endeavours  to  forsake,  that  because  he  has 
the  power  if  he  chooses  to  forsake  them,  that  he  is  therefore  dead 
to  sin  and  risen  with  Christ  ?"  (that  he  is  in  short  regenerate.) 
P.  xxix. 

But  is  not  this  difficulty  mainly  produced  by  his.  over-exact 
definition  of  the  word  regeneration.  The  state  of  the  wicked 
who  have  been  baptized  presents  no  perplexity,  when  regenera- 
tion is  taken  to  mean  the  infusion  of  a  new  principle  of  life 
(conferring  also  the  remission  of  past  sin),  into  the  soul  in 
consequence  of  its  being  grafted  on  to  Christ  at  Baptism,  and 
this  for  two  reasons ;  one  that  in  nature,  the  same  peculiarity  is 
to  be  observed — "  when  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  on  to  its  stock 
fresh  branches  are  grafted  on,  they  will  not  exhibit  the  same  degree 
of  vigour  and  fruitfulness — some  will, grow  on  continuously  unto 
perfection — some  will  equally  continuously  wither  away — some 
will  appear  to  flourish  for  a  time,  and  then  lose  their  verdure-— 
others,  again,  will  seem  to  languish  for  years,  when  they  will  as  it 
were  acquire  fresh  strength,  and  become  strong  and  fruitful 
branches.  The  other  reason  is,  that  our  Lord's  parable  expressly 
recognizes  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  been  regenerated,  and 
does  not  preserve  this  spiritual  life.  '  Every  branch  in  Me  that 
beareth  not  fruit  He  taketh  away.'  "^     We  do  not  see  how  by  any 

gladly  express  our  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Savoy  Conference : 
— **  Seeing  that  God's  Sacraments  have  their  effects,  where  the  receiver  doth  not 
*p<mere  obicem  *  put  any  bar  against  them,  which  children  cannot  do»  we  may  say 
in  ftuth  of  every  child  that  is  baptized  that  it  is  regenerated  by  God's  Holt 
Spirit."— Cflrrftre//,  P.  356. 

Again  :  the  Bishops'  answer  (p.  357),  '*The  effect  of  children's  Baptism  depends 
neither  upon  their  own  actual  faith  and  repentance  (which  the  Catechism  says 
expressly  they  cannot  perform),  nor  upon  the  ftdth  and  repentance  of  their  natnnl 
parents,  or  proparents,  or  of  th&r  godfathers  or  godmothers  ;  but  npon  the  ordi- 
nance and  institution  of  Chbist." 

>  Mr.  Mozley  brings  forward  S.  Basil  as  an  authority  for  his  views ;  the  passage, 
however,  which  he  quotes  to  our  mind  seems  quite  destructive  of  them.  *'  S.  Btudl 
says,  that  those  who  trample  on  the  Baptismal  robe  by  sinning  are  stripped  of  it" 
(p.  100.)  What  is  that  but  to  say  that  a  baptized  person  has  had  a  robe  of 
righteousness  actually  given  at  Baptism,  but  that  having  proved  himself  unworthy 
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amount  of  ingenuity  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  can  be  dis- 
torted to  any  other  sense,  than  that  persons  who  become  wicked 
may  have  been  made  regenerate,  made  members  of  Christ,  and  so 
have  received  that  spiritual  grace,  which,  in  other  more  faithful 
and  diligent  souls,  has  made  them  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good 
works.  The  same  peculiarity  may  be  observed  in  the  other  para- 
bles of  the  Lord.  It  was  evidently  the  same  seed  which  lay  out- 
side one  heart,  penetrated  another,  but  only  so  far  as  to  produce  a 
rapid  and  unprofitable  growth ;  entered  into  a  third,  and  apparently 
took  firm  root,  but  had  its  growth  smothered  by  the  thorns  and 
thistles  that  grew  up  with  it,  but  sunk  deep  into  the  honest  and 
true  heart,  and  brought  forth  a  hundredfold.  So  in  the  parable 
of  the  virgins  it  is  evident  that  wise  and  foolish  had  lamps,  that 
both  alike  had  the  same  oil,  and  that  the  lamps  of  both  bands 
were  at  one  time  lighted,  but  that  they  differed  in  the  one  class 
making  ready  against  the  future,  and  laying  up  a  store  of  grace 
for  the  Advent,  and  in  the  other  neglecting  to  give  any  diligence 
and  care  to  such  a  preparation.  And  in  the  parable  of  the  talents 
the  unprofitable  servant  certainly  had  one  talent,  the  same  kind 
though  not  the  same  amount  of  spiritual  grace  as  the  other  two ; 
and  he  was  punished  not  for  not  having,  not  even  for  losing,  but 
for  neglecting  to  use,  for  turning  to  no  account  the  gift  of  God  that 
be  had  received. 

As  to  Mr.  Mozley's  difficulty  about  the  man  who  has  been  re- 
generate being  addicted  to  ''  the  worst  vices,''  we  believe  that  the 
very  case  is  expressly  met  by  S.  Paul  (I  Cor.  vi.  15),  when  he 
earnestly  exhorts  those  ^'  whose  bodies  have  been  made  members 
of  Christ,^'  not  ^'to  make  them  members  of  a  harlot ;''  and 
appeals  to  those  who  are  the  temple  of  (jod,  and  in  whose  hearts 
the  Spirit  of  6od  dwells,  that  they  should  not  defile  the  temple, 
and  be  destroyed  for  so  doing  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17).  Further  than 
this  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  earnest  exhortation  here  and  in  the 
parable  of  the  vine  and  the  branches,^  does  of  necessity  involve  a 
distinct  recognition  of  free-will,  and  also  the  presence  of  that 
Divine  principle  by  which  a  man  is  rendered  capable  of  doing 
what  he  is  called  upon  by  God  to  do. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Mozley  supplies  a  remarkable 
omission   in  his  former  workj  and  fully  acknowledges  the  bad 

of  snch  a  gift  by  falling  into  sin ;  or  to  giye  S.  Basil'i  own  words  (omitted  in  Mr. 
Mozley's  translation),  **  having  made  an  unworthy  nse  of  it,  trampling  it  under 
foot  and  defiling  it  with  pollutions  oif  the  flesh/'  it  is  taken  away  from  him.  We  do 
not  then  think  that  it  is  at  all  **  evident/'  as  Mr.  Moiley  says,  from  S.  Basirs 
words,  **  that  when  he  has  a  sinful  life  distinctly  before  him,  he  does  not  contem- 
plate the  spiritual  grace  of  Baptism  or  regeneration,  whidi  the  robe  signifies  as  co- 
existent with  such  a  life  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  imagines  the  individual  wicked,  he 
imagines  him  also  naked  and  without  the  robe,  i.  e.,  without  the  grace  associated 
with  Baptism  or  regeneratign."  (p.  100.)  The  passage  seems  to  us  to  be  parallel  to 
that  of  the  unprofitable  servant,  or  the  fruitless  branch,  which  had  thegiffc  but  lost  it. 
1  S.  John  zv.  4.    *<  A.bide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you." 
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moral  effect  of  predestinarian  views.  We  wish  this  effect  coald 
have  had  any  influence  towards  making  him  doubt  as  to  their  be- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

''  The  doctrine  of  predestination  does  not  affect  one  wav  or  other  the 
standard  of  practice  in  morals  and  religion,  because  the  moral  and 
religions  duties  of  mankind  remain  the  same,  whatever  be  the  operation 
of  the  grace  which  is  necessary  for  their  fulfilment.  The  popular  work- 
ing of  the  doctrine  has  indeed  often  interfered  with  morals ;  men  have 
supposed  that  because  the  end  was  foreordained,  that  therefore  means 
were  unnecessary,  and  have  abandoned  themselves  to  a  careless  life,  on 
the  idea  that  their  future  lot  being  already  decreed  for  happiness  or  misery, 
it  did  not  signify  what  lives  they  led  in  the  interim.  And  this  tendency 
in  the  popular  working  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  what  makes 
it  so  dangerous  a  one  to  inculcate  on  the  mass.  The  working  of  the 
doctrine  has  been  often  in  this  way  most  disastrous  to  morals  and  re- 
ligion, throwing  a  grave  responsibility  on  whoever  makes  it  the  subject 
of  common  and  promiscuous  teaching.  But  while  this  has  been  often 
the  popular  inference  from  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  nothing  can 
be  more  clear  than  that  the  doctrine  itself  affords  no  warrant  for  it.'* 
—Pp.  105,  106. 

If  this  statement  be  true^  predestination  is  to  be  held,  but  not  to 
be  taught ;  it  is  to  be  the  groundwork  of  one's  belief,  but  not  of 
our  preaching, — it  is  to  leaven,  and  when  embraced^  it  cannot  fail 
to  leaven  every  thought  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  not  for  public  view, 
and  may  not  influence  all  our  words  of  exhortation  and  encourage- 
ment. Now,  practically  speaking,  this  is  a  mere  chimera  of  the 
imagination, — predestinarian  views,  however  cautiously  they  may 
be  held,  and  they  are  held  cautiously  in  the  Church  of  England, 
from  a  tacit  agreement  that  they  are  opposed  to  her  formularies,! 
do  influence  all  the  teaching  of  those  who  hold  them.  And  this 
influence  shows  itself  in  the  putting  aside  the  exhortation  to  con- 
tend by  God's  help  against  the  enemies  of  the  soul,  and  to  seek  to 
perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lokd  ;  in  the  virtual  neglect  of 
humility,  of  repentance  for  individual  sins,  and  of  seasons  of  re- 
pentance; in  the  absence  of  attention  to  small  daily  often  recurring 
duties ;  and  especially  in  a  degree  of  carelessness  about  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  their  due  and  frequent  celebration.  And  though  the 
effects  of  such  covert  teaching  of  predestinarianism  are  not  so  rapid, 
as  among  the  Dissenters  who  make  it  the  groundwork  of  their 
preaching,  and  whole  religious  system;  nevertheless,  it  does  in 
time,  tend  to  lower  the  whole  standard  of  morals,  and  to  produce 
a  considerable  amount  of  self-sufficiency  and  spiritual  pride.     The 

1  We  may  note  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  Government  Inspection  Re- 
port for  this  year.  Mr.  Mitchell  remarks  of  Mr.  Ryle's  school ;  (that  gentleman 
openly  advocating  Calvinistic  views. — See  his  work  '*  on  Assurance.'*  Wertheim 
and  Macintosh.)    "  No  Catechism  is  taught. ' '    Tabulated  Report  for  1855.— P.  36. 
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truth  is^  that  in  some  form  or  other,  the  efieet  of  predestimrian 
opinions  is  to  encourage  the  idea  that  all  is  done  for  us  by  God's 
grace^  and  that  we  are  not  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  oar  calling 
and  election  sure,  that  God  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  shut  out  the  paramount 
necessity  of  **  working  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling /'  and  that  the  difference  among  Christians  is  not  so  much 
that  one  man  uses,  and  the  other  uses  not,  the  heavenly  gift,  as 
that  the  one  man  has  the  gift,  and  the  other  has  it  not.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  anxiety  to  follow  the  Apos- 
tle^s  injunction  '^to  grow  in  grace,'' ^  and  illustrates,  though  from 
a  different  quarter,  that  general  inattention  to  moral  duties,  which 
predestinarianism  almost  of  necessity  involves : — 

*'  It  is  evident  that  we  are  put  or  supposed  to  be  put  into  an  entirely 
new  state  at  Baptism,  and  that  regeneration  is  a  new  life — a  new  crea- 
tion. But  does  a  merely  higher  degree  of  the  same  grace  fulfil  this 
complete  distinction  between  the  two  states  before  and  after  Baptism  ? 
What  can  a  man,  by  any  degree  whatever  of  assisting  grace  after  Bap- 
tism, do  which  is  wholly  different  from  what  he  has  done  before  it  ? 
He  believes,  and  repents  before  he  is  Baptized ;  if  he  lives  ever  so 
long  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  assisting  grace,  ever  so  high  aft^r  Baptism, 
will  he  end  with  anything  more  than  that  with  which  he  has  begun, 
faith  and  repentance  ?  Will  he  ever  be  perfect  so  long  as  he  has  only 
a  grace  which  depends  upon  his  own  will  for  its  effect  ?  He  cannot  be. 
His  religious  course  will  at  best  be  a  mixture  throughout  of  success  and 
failure ;  the  result,  so  long  as  it  depends  at  all  on  himself,  will  be  un- 
satisfactory ;  from  first  to  last  he  will  have  to  grieve  over  shortcomings 
and  sins ;  and  when  he  coraes  to  die  he  will  have  to  do  simply  that 
which  he  did  when  he  was  baptized,  believe  and  repent.  Then  there 
is  no  kind  of  effect  which  can  be  produced  in  him  by  assisting  grace  ; 
and  therefore,  if  this  is  all  that  baptismal  grace  or  regeneration  means, 
the  latter  is  not  a  wholly  new  state,  as  it  professes  to  be,  but  substan- 
tially the  same  with  the  state  antecedent  to  baptism.*' — P.  45. 

Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Mozley ;  we  do  so,  however,  with  the 
conviction,  that  however  ably  he  may  have  advocated  his  views, 
he  will  meet  with  few  disciples.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  super- 
human task  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Calvin  with  any  substan- 
tial assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  From 
time  to  time  individuals  have  made  the  attempt ;  Mr.  Budd  did  so 

^  **  The  doctrine  of  an  absolute  predestination  cannot  combine  with  any  other 
aooonnt  of  tbe  origin  of  hnman  goodness  ;  it  must  either  be  denied  altogether  or 
applied  to  tbe  whole.  An  antecedent  moral  inability  in  the  whole  human  mass  is 
the  Tcry  occasion  of  that  decree,  which  is  made  for  no  other  reason  than  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  it.  It  follows,  that  while  those  who  are  affected  by  its  remedial  pro- 
visions are  endowed  with  that  certainty  of  attaining  to  holiness  which  they  impart ; 
those  whom  the  decree  does  not  iiffect  remain  in  their  original  inability,  and  there- 
fore, that  besides  those  who  have  irresistible  grace,  there  are  none  who  have  vaS- 
tcitvA.,'^ ^Mozley' t  Predestination,  p.  190. 
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some  years  back^  but  met  with  as  mach  suceess  as  we  pro^psticate 
will  fall  to  Mr.  Mozley's  share.  The  common  sense  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  will  show  that  the  only  real  alternative  is  to  take  either 
the  simple  view  that  predestination  will  work  its  effect  in  the  soul 
quite  irrespective  of  all  human  endeavours ;  or  else  will  lead  them 
to  hold  the  doctrine  of  that  new  birth  in  Baptism,  which  will  issue 
unless  frustrated  by  the  exercise  of  free-will,  in  eternal  lite,  in  holi- 
ness and  heaven.  As  an  evidence  that  such  will  be  the  case,  we 
may  point  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  restoration  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  English  Church,  which 
has  been  the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  led  also  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  an  antagonistic  Galvinistic  party ;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion that  endeavours  have  been  made  on  the  one  hand  to  show 
that  grace  comes  through  the  Sacraments,  in  like  degree  it  has 
been  taught  on  the  other  hand  that  grace  acts  directly  and  imme- 
diately on  the  soul. 

We  wish  Mr.  Mozley  had  spared  the  use  of  hard  words  in  speak- 
ing of  his  opponents ;  he  certainly  is  the  last  person  who  ought  to 
use  them ;  it  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  views  he  has 
embraced,  that  they  inspire  an  over-confident  temper  of  mind,  and 
induce  a  man  to  look  down  upon  and  disparage  the  views  of  those 
who  have  not,  as  they  consider,  been  led  to  a  similar  degree  of  light 
and  truth.  His  own  account  of  what  he  would  have  us  believe  is 
certainly  not  so  clear  and  lucid  as  to  warrant  him  in  saying  of  those, 
who  hold  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  all  ages, 

"  Their  whole  doctrine  of  Baptism  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  con- 
tradiction, without  consistency  and  without  congruity ;  a  confusion  of 
ideas  and  a  chaos  of  language.  And  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  con- 
fusion is  worse^  from  the  total  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  writers 
ofit."— P.lxi. 
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BYRNE'S  DONNELLAN  LECTURES. 

Naturalism  and  Spiritualigm:  Six  di8C0ui*se8  on  those  forms  of 
Theistical  Infidelity ;  preached  before  the  University  of  Dablin 
at  the  Donnellan  Lecture.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bitknb^  A.M.^ 
Ex-fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Rector  of  Cappagh. 
Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  praise.  Written 
in  a  good  spirit,  and  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  it  yet  takes 
so  very  low  ground  in  many  parts,  and  practically  gives  up  so  many 
outworks  of  the  fortress  in  whose  defence  it  has  undertaken  to 
stand  up  against  the  enemy,  that  we  can  by  no  means  allow  it  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  as  a  fully  authenticated  champion  of  the 
cause  for  which  it  professes  to  fight.  The  author  is  well  read  in 
Paley,  and  such  writers,  and  has  evidently  paid  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  modem  infidel  school  \  but  he  is  far  from  being  equal 
to  a  metaphysical  contest  with  so  subtle  a  writer  as  the  author  of 
''The  Soul  and  her  aspirations,''  "Phases  of  Faith,"  &c.  Nor 
should  we  judge  from  his  lectures,  that  positive  Theology  had  en- 
gaged so  much  of  his  study  as  it  ought,  before  he  undertook  the 
task  of  defending  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  proving 
the  Divine  Mission  of  our  Lord. 

Mr.  Byrne's  lectures  are  six  in  number.  The  two  first  are  oc- 
cupied with  a  confutation  of  Hume's  once  notorious  theory  respect- 
ing miracles.  We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Byrne  saying  this  is  still 
very  commonly  held, — we  suppose  in  Ireland, — but  can  only  have 
one  opinion  as  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  those  who  hold  it. 
And  as  for  the  teachers  of  theology,  we  had  hoped  that,  even  in 
the  Irish  University,  (since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lee's  and  Mr. 
Archer  Butler's  works),  such  advances  had  been  made  in  the  more 
fundamental  principles  of  theology,  that  the  miserable  patronizing 
style  of  the  last  century  towards  Christianity  had  given  way  to 
some  reverent  and  more  effective  way  of  contesting  the  ground  of 
Infidelity.  The  heartless,  imperfect  creed  of  those  who  took  this 
line  of  defence  was  not  a  thing  to  rest  on.  It  had  its  use,  no 
doubt,  in  a  day  of  general  infidelity,  when  the  first  principles  of 
religion  were  set  aside  by  vicious  men  who  in  their  wickedness  and 
folly  thought  themselves  wise.  But  if  the  theology  of  Ireland  is 
still  only  in  the  Paley-and-water  state  indicated  by  this  book,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  little  progress  made  by  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
It  appears  that  her  chosen  priests  retail  the  worn-out  theology  of 
the  last  debased  century ;  and  her  bishops  the  most  threadbare  of 
this  :  and  what  else  can  we  look  for  but  defeat,  when  Dr.  Newman, 
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full  of  learnings  energy^  originality^  and  personal  self-discipline  is 
the  Deus  ex  machina  of  their  antagonists. 

Those  who  rest  on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  as  our  author  does, 
forget  that  the  highest  value  of  miracles  passed  away  with  the  oc- 
casion ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  actual  working  of  them,  not  in 
the  record  afterwards  made  by  the  holy  Evangelists.  As  an  evidence 
to  the  sight,  they  were  indeed  the  great  engine  of  conversion  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Church  :  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  story 
of  them  is  an  equally  great  engine  towards  the  conviction  of  un- 
believers ?  Again,  they  lose  sight  of  the  difference,  the  most  es- 
sential difference,  between  the  unbelievers  for  whom  miracles  them- 
selves were  ordained  to  be  an  evidence,  and  those  against  whom 
the  record  of  them  is  now  used  as  such.  Unbelievers  of  modem 
days  are  for  the  most  part  apostate  Christians, — ^persons  who  have, 
as  far  as  they  can,  sinned  away  the  grace  of  Faith.  But  those  for 
whom  miracles  were  wrought  as  an  evidence  in  the  first  ages,  were 
persons  in  whom  Christian  graces  were  not  vet  implanted,  and  who 
were  in  so  much  better  condition  for  receiving  conviction  as  an 
honest  heathen  is  better  than  a  renegade  Christian.  We  much 
doubt  if  any  of  the  latter  class  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  intellectual 
discipline,  which  authors  like  the  one  before  us  seem  to  consider 
their  chief  weapon  in  such  cases. 

Moreover,  if  what  we  are  saying  is  correct,  then  the  hack- 
neyed assertion  that  "  Revealed  religion  rests  on  natural  religion," 
and  that  God  leads  us  to  His  Word  through  His  works  ought  also 
to  be  expunged  from  any  sound  theological  system.  For  what  is  it 
to  make  such  an  assertion,  but  directly  to  ignore  that  Divine  prin- 
ciple which  God  has  implanted  in  all  Christians  antecedently  to  all 
power  of  ratiocination  ?  Faith  is  conversant  with  God's  Word, 
and  leads  us  to  it :  but  faith  is  not  implanted  in  us  by  contempla- 
tion of  the  works  of  God.  There  are  spiritual  persons  to  whom 
the  creative  work  of  God,  or  *'  natural  religion,^'  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  closed  book  :  are  they  never  led  to  the  book  of  Revelation  ? 
And  certainly  there  are  multitudes,  quite  unconscious  of  any  studies 
in  Geology  or  Natural  History,  who  have  attained  to  a  high  spiritual 
appreciation  of  the  world  and  its  wonders  around  them  :  they  who 
have  been  previously  trained  to  holy  and  reverent  thoughts  of  their 
Creator  by  that  pure  habit  of  mind  engendered  and  nourished  by 
things  external  to  our  self-consciousness. 

We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Byrne's  first  two  lectures 
are  so  much  waste  paper ;  and  in  respect  to  the  foot-notes,  which 
he  seems  to  take  some  pride  in,  we  must  confess  our  doubt  whether 
algebraic  symbols  and  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  are  quite  a 
reverent  instrument  to  apply  to  the  measurement  of  Divine  Truths. 

The  third  lecture  is  on  Inspiration,  and  our  author  thus  states 
the  argument  which  modern  infidels  bring  against  the  authenticity 
and  value  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  its  weak  point  in  his  estimation : — 
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"The  Bible  oontauift  intellectual  errorsy therefore  that  which  it  pur- 
ports to  reveal  cantiot  be  divine.  Now,  here  evidently  the  assamptioil 
IS  made,  that  a  book  which  conveys  to  man  a  revelation  from  God  most 
be  free  from  error.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  disputed  that  the  revelation 
itself  must  be  infallible ;  for  to  suppose  that  God  would  reveal  error 
is  to  suppose  that  He  would  contradict .  Himself.  That  God  should 
communicate  a  proposition  by  external  revelation,  and  the  opposite  of  that 
proposition  by  the  rational  faculties  which  He  has  given  us,  would  be 
for  Him  to  say  and  unsay  the  same  thing,  and  would  indicate  a  design 
that  we  should  at  once  believe  and  disbelieve  the  same  proposition." — 
P.  61. 

Mr.  Byrne  gives  up  at  once  to  the  unbelieving  the  position  that 
there  art  many  intellectnal  errors  in  the  Holy  Bible,  because  he  thinks 
that  it  can  only  rest  on  one  of  two  assumptions  ''  that  every  thing  in 
it  must  have  been  revealed/'  or  '^  that  the  writers  employed  by  God 
to  communicate  that  revelation  must,  in  the  execution  of  their  task, 
have  been  kept  free  from  error  of  every  kind.  We  fear  that  the 
lecturer  has  quite  failed  to  meet  the  objection  of  Mr.  Francis 
Newman.  '^  In  various  attempts  at  compromise,  such  as  conceding 
the  scriptural  fallibility  in  human  science,  but  maintaining  its 
spiritual  perfection,  I  always  found  the  division  impracticable/' 

The  division  is  impracticable.  But  then,  ihefaUibility  is  assumed, 
or  in/allibility  given  up  on  insuffiderU  grounds ;  errors  of  tradition 
and  interpretation  are  not  enough  allowed  for,  and  a  dispropor- 
tionate authority  is  given  to  inductive  philosophy  when  it  comes 
into  collision  with  a  supposed  statement  of  revelation. 

Mr.  Byrne,  however,  is  willing  to  make  the  following  most 
unwarrantable  and  mischievous  admissions,  which  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  deserve  severe  condemnation: — First,  respecting 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Word  of  God  which  Infidels  cavil 
at,  'Uhat  the  history  may  be  only  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented,  and  that  its  truth  is  as  independent  of  the  truth  of 
the  history  as  any  lesson  conveyed  in  our  Saviour's  parables  is 
independent  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  incidents  of  the  parable." 
Secondlv,  he  argues  with  reference  to  the  connection  between 
spiritual  doctrine  and  the  interpretation  or  deduction  with  which  it 
may  be  combined — ^as,  for  instancy  the  abstract  truths  laid  down 
by  S.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  and  his  arguments  founded  on  those 
truths — that  the  reasonings  and  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture  are 
"  not  so  much  proofs  as  analogies  traced  between  other  parts  of 
Scripture  and  the  divine  word  in  question,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
entrance  into  the  soul,  nor  would  the  divine  word  at  all  lose  its 
authority  if  the  interpretations  or  the  reasonings  could  be  shown  to 
be  unsound." — P.  79. 

How  we  are  to  distinguish  the  residuum  of  '^divine  word"  from 
the  whole  mass  of  '*  Scripture"  is  not  laid  down  by  our  author, 
and  we  see  nothing  left  for  a  professed  defender  of  Holy  Scripture 
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of  this  stamp,  but  to  give  ap  the  whole  qaestion  of  inspiration 
nnder  the  vigorous  and  pushing  arguments  to  which  he  thus  lays 
himself  open. 

In  the  foUrth  Lecture  our  author  begins  to  discuss  the  moral 
errors  imputed  to  the  Holy  Bible^  and  in  the  very  opening  of  it  we 
find  the  foUowing  strange  and  presumptuous  reasonings  which 
shows  how  far  a  writer  may  be  led  away  when  he  distorts  one  part 
of  the  Christian  evidences  from  its  due  proportion  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith. 

.  **  Now  the  only  purpose  which  th^y  (the  miracles)  had  wy  tendency 
to  accomplish,  and  which  could  at  all  be  attribated  to  God,  judging 
from  what  we  know  of  Him,  independently  of  revelation,  was  the  object 
for  which  they  were  professed  to  be  wrought,  namely,  the  attestation  of 
the  doctrines  as  divine.  If  this  then  was  not  God's  purpose,  the 
miracles  are  incredible,  and  the  testimony  for  them  must  be  rejected." — 

X  •  OO. 

What  right  haa  any  human  writer  to  say  that  God  the  Son 
Whose  life  on  earth  in  visible  Form  ia  summed  up  by  a  divine 
writer  in  the  words^  ''He  went  about  doing  good/^  what  right,  we 
say,  has  any  one  to  allege  that  mercy  to  those  on  whom  the  miracles 
were  wrought  was  not  also  one^  and  perhaps  a  chief  part  of  His 
purpose  in  working  them  ?  As,  for  example^  in  the  case  of  those 
diseases  incurable  by  human  agency,  which  vanished  at  once  at 
the  voice  of  the  Omnipotent  Word.  To  aay  that  the  proof  of  such 
a  purpose  renders  the  miracles  "  incredible,''  is  a  piece  of  profanity 
which  the  author  c^tainly  did  not  intend,  but  into  which  he  has 
been  misled  by  blind  adherence  to  an  exaggerated  argument.  Nor 
again  can  we  admit  a  writer  on  Inspiration  to  be  of  any  authority 
whatever  who  so  gives  way  to  the  dsngerons  principle  of  judging 
what  God  has  done  by  assumptions  of  what  He  ought  to  have  done, 
as  to  say, ''  It  cannot  be  probable  that  He  should  have  revealed'' 
the  doctrines  professing  to  be  Divine  Kevelation,  "  unless  they  are 
such  as  would  probably  be  revealed  by  Him." — P.  89. 

We  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  lay  open  the  weak  points  of 
Mr.  Byrne's  book  further.  It  is  simply  one  of  those  unhappy 
volomea  which,  if  they  have  any  influence  at  all,  exercise  it  exactly 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  intended  by  their  authors,  from 
the  uidefensible  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  Mr.  Byrne 
and  other  writers  of  his  class  should  be  warned  earnestly  not  to 
make  attempts  at  converting  Infidels  by  giving  up  what  seem  to 
them  questionable  or  untenable  positions,  but  which  have  the 
authority  of  long  usage  by  sound  writers ;  for  it  may  be  that  in ' 
endeavouring  to  bring  their  own  standing  point  more  within  reach 
of  the  unbeliever,  they  are  unconsciously  lowering  their  own  fiaith, 
and  that  of  their  readers. 


VOL.  xviii^  u  u 
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RECENT  POETRY. 

1.  Clytemnesira,  and  other  Poems.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Lon- 
don: Chapman  and  Hall. 

2.  Poems,    By  Aubrey  de  Vebe.     London :  Barns  and  Lambert. 
8.  The  Battle  Day,  and  other  Poems,     By  Ernest  Jones^  Barrister 

at  Law.     London :  6.  Boutledge. 

4.  The  Maid  of  Messene,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edward  Henrt 
Fember,  Student  of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford.  London :  Long- 
mans. 

5.  Ballads,  Romantic,  Fantastical,  and  Humorotis.  By  W.  Har- 
rison Ainsworth.     London:  G.  Routledge. 

6.  The  Lump  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  Mackat, 
author  of  "Egeria^  &c.''     London:  G.  Routledge. 

7.  Songs.     By  the  same  Author.     London :  Boutledge. 

8.  Poems.     By  Greyille  J.  Chester.     London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

9.  Sonnets,  chiefly  Astronomical,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Stothert.    Edinburgh :  Marsh  and  Beattie. 

10.  King  Alfred  surveying  Oxford  University  at  the  present  time. 
A  Prize  Poem.  By  W.  F.  James^  Scholar  of  Oriel  College. 
Oxford :  T.  and  G.  Shrimpton. 

We  are  continually  doomed  to  hear  the  remark  that  the  present  is 
a  mechanical  and  scientific  age;  a  remark  uttered  with  the  inten- 
tion of  infermmg  us  that  it  is  not  a  poetical  era.  And  to  a  certain 
extent^  we  quite  believe  it  to  be  true.  The  mastery  of  mind  over 
matter^  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  elements  to  the  service  and  dominion  of  man,  have  been 
effected  to  a  degree  never  before  imagined ;  and  so  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  present  is  without  doubt  most  truly  a 
scientific  age.  But  while  this  proposition  appears,  from  what  we 
see  around  around  us,  almost  self-evident,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  converse,  viz.,  that  this  age  is  uupoetical,  is  true :  that  it  is 
not  true,  speaking  generally,  such  a  goodly  list  as  that  above,  pub- 
lished during  the  past  twelve  months,  goes  some  distance  to  prove. 
"  Account  then  for  the  fact,''  it  might  be  said  to  us,  "  that  poetry 
and  science  can  flourish  at  one  and  the  selfsame  period.  You  seem 
to  admit  that  both  are  flourishing.  Give  us  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  ?"  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  hitherto  a  certain  false 
theory  has  been  almost  universally  held  in  regard  to  the  province 
which  poetry  should  occupy.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  well-known 
Essay  on  TVuth,  asserted  that  the  proper  element  of  poetry  was 
fiction,  as  distinguished  from  and  the  opposite  of  truth.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Akenside,  informs  us,  that  ^'  with  the  philo- 
sophical or  religious  tenets  of  the  author  he  had  nothing  to  do ; 
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his  ba«ines8  was  with  the  poetry  ''*  and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnefif  in 
his  volatne,  Palm  Leaves^  speaks  of  a  poet  as 

'<  weaving  capriciont  dreamt 
To  pleaae  inoomtant  youth." 

Here  then  we  discover  three  definite  statements^  which  put  toge- 
ther will  serve  our  purpose.  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Milnes  have 
shown  us  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
reminds  us  that  in  writing  be  should  avoid  the  consideration  of 
philosophical,  much  more  scientific  and  religious  questions. 

But  why,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  such  was  the  case, 
how  greatly  would  the  limits  of  poetry  be  circumscribed.  To 
'^  weave  capricious  dreams''  for  the  gratification  of  ^Mnconstant 
youth,''  is  certainly  not  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  poet's  vocation. 
On  second  thoughts  we  feel  sure  that  the  author  of  this  sentiment 
would  admit  as  much.  It  is  most  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  former 
times  many  verse  makers  have  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  the 
result  is,  a  tedious  and  verbose  account  of  the  loves  of  Phyllis,  and 
''  a  gentle  swain,"  a  description  of  a  ^'  beauteous  nymph,"  and  most 
minute  and  careful  accounts  of  the  ''  breese"  and  ''  trees." 

Another  modern  writer  has  remarked,  that  '^  Poetry  and  Science 
are  two  rival  and  hostile  powers  f^  and  again,  that  ^*  the  tendency 
of  science  is  to  reduce  and  level,  and  the  tendency  of  poetry  is  to 
magnify  and  exalt.  Each,  therefore,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  has  its 
proper  and  peculiar  ground.  They  cannot  act  in  concert.  In 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  any  subject  at  once  scientifi- 
cally and  poetically."  Just  ai  Campbell  had  previoulily  asserted 
in  his  well-known  Ode  to  the  Rainbow : — 

'*  When  Sdeaee  from  Creation's  face, 
Enchantment'f  veil  withdraws. 
What  lorely  Tisions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws." 

But  surely  science  robs  imagination  of  nothing  When  it  reveals 
to  us  the  hidden  mechanism,  the  marvellous  wonders  of  earth  and 
sky.  The  sun,  centre  of  a  vast  system,  the  planets  in  their  courses, 
the  stars,  scattered  in  such  apparent  confusion,  are  not  the  less 
poetical,  because  by  the  aid  of  science,  order  has  been  discovered 
amid  seeming  disorder,  and  the  majestic  law  of  gravitation  has 
been  shown  to  uphold  them  in  all  the  complication  of  their  beau- 
teous harmony.  God  having  vouchsafed  to  man  a  more  extended 
vision  than  heretofore,  the  hitherto  unobserved  springs  of  Nature 
are  laid  bare.  Principles,  the  results  of  which  only  were  known 
of  old,  have  been  discovered,  and  the  marvellous  outline  of  the 
wonderful  fabric  grows  clearer  and  clearer.  All  this  surely  poetry 
can  embrace,  for  its  kingdom  is  universal ;  and  all  this  it  must 
embrace,  if  the  present  age  is  to  see  a  great  poet  arise. 
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Truth,  and  not  fiction  only,  sciencei  philoBopby^  and  above 
all  religion,  will  come  within  its  range.  Man  rich  in  the  gift  of 
singing  can  meditate  on  the  stupendous  mysteries  which  God  has 
revealed  for  his  souPs  eternal  salvation, — mysteries  not  to  be  dived 
into  recklessly,  nor  explained  away  subtilly,  but  believed  earnestly; 
and  learn  more,  far  more  at  a  glance  from  this  condescension  of 
his  Maker,  than  centuries  of  speculation  could  ever  have  taught 
him.  He  can  likewise  dwell  on  the  objects  which  science  proposes^ 
and  the  effects  produced.  Truth  and  philosophy  will  also  be  his, 
— everything,  in  fact,  which  arouses  the  sympathy  of  the  human 
heart, — and  poetry  will  grasp  them  all.  Not  alone  will  his  attention 
be  confined  to  the  brilliance  of  the  sun>  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
the  ripple  of  the  stream,  or  the  glory  of  the  stars,  for  a  more  ex- 
tended range  is  his  now :  Science  on  the  one  hand,  indicating  the 
secret  beauties  of  earth  and  -sky ;  Revelation  on  the  other,  bestow- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  the  gloom  of  Hell. 

So  much  then  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  Science  and  Poetry 
can  flourish  at  one  and  the  selfsame  period.  In  fact  Mr.  Stothert's 
"  Sonnets^'  are  the  second  astronomical  poem  of  the  year*  Now 
to  our  task  of  commenting  briefly  on  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  first,  Clytemnestra,  is,  we  believe,  by  a  son  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  contains  much  that  would  bid  us  declare  that  the  son  is 
worthy  of  the  father.  He  possesses  unquestionably  very  great 
descriptive  powers,  in  fact,  his  powerful  descriptions  are  by  far  the 
best  portions  of  the  volume, — a  delicate  fancy,  a  well-tuned  ear, 
and  evidently  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical 
portion,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  of  his  art.  The  story 
of  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus  and  Leda  is  told  in  a  dramatic  poem 
of  very  great  power,  containing  some  most  beautiful  and  original 
gems  of  imagery,  fresh  and  sparkling  from  what  Pope  calls  ^'  the 
mine  of  imagination.'^  The  following  passage,  addressed  by  Cly- 
temnestra to  ^gisthus  her  paramour,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this : 

<*  Wbate'er  I  am,  be  sure  that  I  am  that 
Which  thou  hast  made  me — nothing  of  myself. 
Once  all  unheedful,  careless  of  myself, 
And  wholly  ignorant  of  what  I  was, 
I  grew  up  as  a  reed  some  wind  will  touch. 
And  wake  to  prophecy — till  then  all  mute. 
And  void  of  melody — a  foolish  weed  f 
My  soul  was  blind,  and  all  my  life  was  dark, 
And  all  my  heart  pined  with  some  ignorant  want. 
I  moved  about,  a  shadow  in  the  house, 
And  felt  unwedded  though  I  was  a  wife ; 
And  all  tlie  men  and  women  which  I  saw 
Were  hot  as  pictures  painted  on  a  wall : 
To  me  they  had  not  either  heart  or  brain       ^ 
Or  lips  or  language — pictures  I  nothiDg  more. 
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Then  suddenly  athwart  those  lonely  hours 

Which  day  by  day  dreamed  listlessly  away» 

Led  to  the  dark  and  melancholy  tomb, 

Thy  presence  passed  and  touched  me  with  a  soul* 

My  hfe  did  but  begin  when  I  found  thee. 

O  what  a  strength  was  hidden  in  this  heart  I 

As  all  unvalued,  in  its  cold  dark  cave 

Under  Snow  hills,  some  rare  and  priceless  gem 

May  sparkle  and  bum,  so  in  this  life  of  mine 

Love  lay  shut  up.     You  broke  the  rock  away, 

You  lit  upon  the  jewel  that  it  hid. 

You  pluckM  it  forth — to  wear  it,  my  Beloved  1 

To  set  it  in  the  crown  of  thy  dear  life  I 

To  embellish  Fortune.     Cast  it  not  away. 

Now  call  me  by  the  old  familiar  names ; 

Call  me  again  your  queen,  as  once  you  used ; 

Your  large-eyed  Here." 

Of  the  minor  poems,  one  of  the  longest,  "The  Wife's  Tragedy/' 
is  by  far  the  nblest.  The  descriptions  are  most  vivid,  the  tale  well 
told,  and  the  versification  easy,  good,  and  regular^ 

In  a  Poem,  called  "  A  Vision  of  Virgins,*'  the  Parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  Virgins  is  reverently^  told.     "  Then  I  could  per- 


*'  A  glory  pouring  through  an  open  door, 
And  in  tne  light,  five  women.     I  believe 
They  wore  white  vestments,  all  of  them.    They  were 
Quite  calm  :  and  each  still  face  unearthly  fair, 
Unearthly  quiet.     So  like  statues  all. 
Waiting  they  stood  without  that  lighted  hall, 
And  in  their  hands,  like  a  blue  star,  they  held 
Each  one  a  silver  lamp. 

Then  I  beheld 
A  Shadow  hi  the  doorway.    And  one  came 
Crown'd  for  a  feast.    I  could  not  see  the  Face. 
The  Form  was  not  all  human.    As  the  flame 
Streamed  over  it,  a  presence  took  thd  place 
With  awe. 

He,  turning,  took  them  by  the  hand 
And  led  them  each  up  the  white  stairway,  and 
The  door  closed." 

The  end  is  thus  described  r 

**  At  last  I  heard  a  knocking  on  a  door, 
And  some  one  crying—'  Open  to  iis>  Lord  T 
There  was  an  awful  pause. 

I  heard  my  heart 
Beat. 

Then  a  Vcncey^^  I  knoiw  you  not.     Depart  I' 
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I  caught,  within,  a  glimpse  of  glory.    Ani 
The  door  cbsed. 

Still  in  darkness  dreamed  the  land. 
I  could  not  see  those  women.     Not  a  breath  ! 
Darkness  and  awe  :  a  darkness  more  than  death. 
The  darkness  took  them."         #  •  • 

"  Poems  by  Aubrey  de  Vere/'  dedicated  to  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H. 
Newman,  of  a  very  different  type  and  school  to  those  just  noticed, 
contain  much  which  induces  us  to  award  to  the  author  considerable 
praise.  He  relates  few  loves,  nor  does  he  give  minute  descriptions 
of  lovers,  like  the  usual  run  of  versifiers.  His  themes  are  of 
a  more  exalted  character.  His  muse  soars  to  a  loftier  height. 
Formed  in  a  school  of  poetry,  of  which  Mr.  Keble  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams  are  the  best  known  and  ablest  writers,  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  volume  of  philosophical  and  religious  thoughts  in 
verse,  which  are  very  pleasing  to  read,  and  which  lead  us  to  infer  that 
he,  may  one  day  give  us  the  result  of  some  great  effort,  worthy  to 
live.  '^  The  Infant  Bridal '^  stands  first  in  the  book,  containing 
some  careful  writing ;  but  otherwise  not  particularly  deserving  of 
mention.  Then  follow  several  short  Poems,  amongst  which 
"Queen  Bertha's  Matin  Song'*  and  "The  Year  of  Sorrow,  Ire- 
land, 1849,^'  strike  us  as  the  most  original  and  readable^ .  From 
the  latter  we  give  a  few  stanzas  : 

**  Fall,  snow,  and  cease  not !     Flake  by  flake 

The  decent  winding  sheet  compose. 
Thy  task  is  just  and  pious ;  make 

An  end  of  blasphemies  and  woes. 
Fall  flake  by  flake  I  by  thee  alone, 

Last  friend,  the  sleeping  draught  is  given  : 
Kind  nurse,  by  thee  the  couch  is  strewn — 

The  couch  whose  covering  is  from  heaven. 
Descend  and  clasp  the  mountain's  crest, 

Inherit  plain  and  valley  deep  ; 
This  night  in  thy  maternal  breast, 

A  vanquished  nation  dies  in  sleep. 
•  *  *  ♦ 

Without  a  sound,  without  a  stir 

In  streets  and  wolds,  on  rock  and  mound, 
O,  omnipresent  Comforter, 

By  Thee,  this  night,  the  lost  are  found. 
On  quaking  moor  and  mountain  moss, 

With  eyes  upstaring  at  the  sky, 
And  arms  extended  like  a  cross. 

The  long-expectant  sufferers  lie. 
Bend  o'er  them,  white-robed  Acolyte ! 

Put  forth  thine  hand  from  cloud  and  mist, 
And  minister  the  last  sad  rite, 

Where  altar  there  is  none^  nor  priest.. 
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Touch  thou  the  gat^  of  soul  and  sense : 

Touch  darkening  eyes  and  dying  ears ; 
Touch  stiffening  hands  and  feet,  and  thence 

Remove  the  trace  of  sin  and  tears. 
And  ere  thou  seal  those  filmed  eyes 

Into  God's  urn  thy  fingers  dip. 
And  lay,  'mid  eucharistic  sighs, 

The  sacred  wafer  on  the  Up. 
This  night  the  Ahsolver  issues  forth, — 

This  night  the  Eternal  Victim  bleeds : 
O  winds  and  woods — O  heaven  and  earth  I 

Be  still  this  night.     The  rite  proceeds." 

Then  follow  nearly  thirty  miscellaneous  Sonnets^  framed  on  the 
Wordsworth  models  and  some  simple  and  pretty  Songs^  of  which 
that  at  page  118  is  especially  good.  "  A  Protestant's  Musings  at 
Rome/'  in  blank  verse^  is  musical^  readable^  and  cautiously  con- 
troversial. The  concluding  lines  are  powerfully  penned  and  re- 
markably chaste.  The  "Sonnets  written  in  Travel/'  and  the 
"  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects/'  should  by  all  means  be  read^  espe- 
cially the  latter^  which  evidently  are  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  Lyra  Apostolica.  Some  of  the  "  HymnSj''  likewise^  are  most 
beauttfully  rendered  :  witness  the  following  on  ^  Self-Sacrifice :" 

''When  Christ  let  fall  that  sanguine  shower 

Amid  the  garden  dew, 
O  say  what  amaranthine  flower 

In  that  red  rain  up  grew  ? 
If  yet  below  the  blossom  grow. 

Then  earth  is  holy  yet : 
But  if  it  bloom  forgotten,  woe 

To  those  who  dare  forget ! 

"  No  flower  so  healmg  and  so  sweet 

Expands  beneath  the  skies ; 
Unknown  in  Eden,  there  unmeet — 

Its  name  ?     Self-sacriflce  ! 
The  very  name  we  scarce  can  frame ; 

And  yet  that  flower's  dark  root  * 

The  monsters  of  the  wild  might  tame ; 

And  Heaven  is  in  its  fruit. 

"  Alas  I  what  murmur  spreads  around  T 

*  The  news  thereof  hath  been : 
But  now  no  more  the  man  is  found 

Whose  eye  that  flower  has  seen.' 
Then  nobles  all !  leave  court  and  hall 

And  search  this  wide  world  o'er : 
For  whoso  finds  this  Sancgreall 

Stands  crowned  for  evermore." 
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The  "  Hymns  ''at  the  end  of  the  volume^  dedicated  to  Sir  John 
Simeon,  are  not  the  least  interesting.  One  especially  on  "  The 
Mission  of  8.  Aagastine/'  is  from  its  simplicity  of  language  and 
earnestness  of  thought,  remarkable. 

From  Mr.  Ernest  Jones'  antecedents — he  was  we  believe  a  char- 
tist orator  and  leader, — we  should  not  have  anticipated  so  pleasing, 
able  and  welcome  a  book  as  that  before  us.  ^'  The  Battle  Day,'' 
and  ^'  The  Cost  of  Glory,"  are  the  two  principal  poems  in  it,  both 
containing  some  very  interesting  writing,  and  of  quite  a  superior 
stamp  to  the  ordinary  run  of  such  productions.  Like  Owen 
Meredith,  he  possesses  great  descriptive  powers,  using  them  with 
taste,  added  to  which  he  has  a  capability  of  giving  utterance  to 
a  gentle  and  delicate  satire,  which  greatly  increases  the  interest 
of  what  he  writes.  Some  stanzas  called  "  the  Harper  Wind," 
will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  generally  pleasing  matter 
and  p^ect  rhythm  of  his  volume. 

"  The  "Wind's  a  bard,  a  bard  so  rude, 
And  a  many-toned  Harp  he  plays. 
He*s  the  harper  wild  to  the  field  and  flood, 
And  sings  them  stirring  lays. 

^  He  sings  to  the  forest  that  slumbers  ia  shade. 
And  the  green  boughs  dance  for  glee. 
And  the  dead  leaves  wake  from  their  grave  in  the  glade, 
And  whirl  round  the  parent  tree. 

"  He  sings  to  the  mountain  a  shrill  sharp  tone. 
And  scatters  its  frosty  snow  ; 
The  avalanche  starts  from  its  icy  throne, 
And  bounds  to  the  vale  below. 

"  He  sings  to  the  Ocean  a  stormy  song 
And  wakes  its  waves  to  dance — 
As  it  bears  his  voice  the  surf  rolls  strong 
And  the  white  sea  breakers  glance. 

"  He  sings  to  the  tempest  that  sleeps  on  a  cloud 
^  And  it  wakes  as  it  hears  his  call. 

And  its  thunder  mirth  grows  deep  and  loud 
In  the  light  of  its  flashing  hall. 

"  But  his  song  is  not  ever  so  wild  and  rude,. 
In  his  lay  there  is  softer  power ; 
His  voice  is  dread  in  his  stormy  mood. 
But  'tis  sweet  in  his  calmer  hour." 

In  the  series  of  poems  called  *^  £c)ioes  from  Within,"  especially 
in  the  lines  at  page  123,  are  some  sweetly  muaioal  verses,  which 
should  by  all  means  be.  read  by  those  who  take  an  interest,  how- 
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ever  slight,  in  the  sucoessof  moderD  poets.  In  ^'  Leawood  Hall/' 
and  *'  Tlie  Cornfield  and  the  Factory/'  some  stern  truths  are  told 
in  unflinching  language.  The  author  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
our  social  system  approaches  at  all  near  perfection.  The  sugges- 
tions rather  hinted  at  than  given,  are  cautious:  the  language 
judicious  and  moderate. 

Of  Mr.  Edward  Henry  Pember's  ''  Maid  of  Messene  and  other 
Poems/'  the  less  said  the  better.  A  dull  dramatic  poem,  is  not 
generally  very  acceptable  to  a  reader ;  still  less  is  it  so,  when  the 
characters  make  remarkably  long  verbose  speeches  to  each  other, 
on  every  conceivable  topic  but  the  one  under  consideration.  We 
have  failed  to  discover  any  object  whatever  in  the  book :  the 
author — as  far  as  we  can  see — ^has  nothing  to  teach ;  neither  is  he 
a  successful  imitator  of  any  popular  poet,  for  then  he  might  be 
bearable ;  nor  does  he  possess  any  great  capacity  for  simple  verse- 
making.  The  following  stanza  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  volume. 
Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves : — 

**  Go,  bring  me  flowrets  fair 

Fresh  culled  from  meadow  and  grove, 
To  deck  the  brows  and  hair 
Of  the  bright  nymph  I  love. 

Bring  them  from  far  and  near 

From  hedgerow  and  bank  and  down. 

Let  all  contribute  here 

Something  to  Beauty's  crown.'* 

To  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth's  admirers,  this  collection  of  his 
Ballads — the  title  of  which  is  given  above — will  be  very  acceptable, 
as  it  is  especially  well  printed,  and  illustrated  with  some  clever 
designs  by  the  well  known  Mr.  J.  Gilbert ;  but  as  we  are  not 
amongst  that  class — except  in  a  very  limited  degree — we  shall 
without  further  comment,  pass  on  to  a  volume  by  a  very  deservedly 
popular  writer,  called  *'  The  Lump  of  Gold." 

Mr.  Charles  Mackay  is  known  as  a  ''poet  of  the  people/'  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  and  as  the  author  of  several  sweet  and  touch- 
ing productions  in  verse;  amongst  which,  in  our  judgment, 
f  Egeria,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,"  takes  the  first  place. 

His  present  volume  consists  of  ''The  Lump  of  Gold,"  and 
many  very  attractive  and  interesting  poems,  which  cannot  but 
tend  to  increase  the  well-earned  reputation ;  he  already  enjoys. 
Of  the  plot — which  is  somewhat  vague— of  this  production,  little 
need  be  said.  The  hero,  after  much  sorrow,  great  misfortune  and 
the  loss  of  his  estates  and  friends,  emigrates  to  Australia,  where  at 
the  Diggings  he  accidentally  discovers  an  immense  mass  of  gold. 
Brooding  over  his  good  luck,  and  devising  plans  to  remove  it,  he 
loses  his  reason  and  becomes  afflicted  with  a  gold  mania.  But 
when,  after  rest,  he  returns  to  mark  the  spot,  he  is  horror-stricken 
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at  finding  that  a  friend  who  proposes  to  share  the  treasure^  has 
discovered  his  secret.  High  words  ensue :  blows  follow :  and 
having  felled  his  friend>  and  left  him  for  dead,  the  hero  returns 
to  England,  and  finds  himself  in  a  pleasant  Surrey  village,  of 
which  a  certain  Parson  Yale  is  the  Priest.  After  relating  his  ad- 
ventures, and  with  horror  and  trembling  alluding  to  the  above, 
his  friend  returns  and  finds  him  at  Micklethorpe.  Explanations 
are  giv^n  on  both  sides.  A  reconciliation  takes  place.  The  mass 
of  gold  is  safely  brought  to  England,  and  with  it  Aubrey,  the 
hero,  redeems  his  estates. 

'^  Parson  Vale  '*  is  thus  described  :— 

"  Twas  Snnday  mom,  and  Parson  Vale 

Beloved  of  high  mid  low, 
With  smiles  for  all  men's  happiness, 

And  heart  for  every  woe, 
Walked  meekly  to  the  parish  church 

With  hair  as  white  as  snow — 
Walked  meekly  to  the  parish  church, 

Amid  his  daughters  three — 
There  were  more  angels  at  his  side 

Than  mortal  eyes  could  see — 
The  four  were  seven — for  with  them  went 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  heavenly  Charity — 

Whatever  the  good  man  taught, 
Whatever  his  text,  these  blessed  three 

Were  present  to  his  thought ; 
He  never  scorned  his  fellow  men. 

Or  held  the  humblest  nought. 
He  warned  the  strong,  he  raised  the  weak. 

And  like  his  Master  mild, 
Jle  helped  and  comforted  the  poor, 

And  loved  each  little  ehild, 
And  'mid  the  moil  and  dust  of  life, 

Went  forward  uodefiied." 

**  The  old  Magdalen  at  S.  Stephanas,''  one  of  the  minor  poems^ 
is  a  most  beauti^  and  touching  picture  of  the  comfort  which  the 
poor  gain  flrom  the  solemn  and  consoling  services  of  the  Church. 

"  Despised  and  wretched,  poor  and  old, 
And  shivering  in  the  winter  cold ; 
So  squalid  and  tattered,  so  bare  and  thin, 
I  have  a  heart  and  a  hope  within. 
I  thread  each  day  the  crowded  street 
With  wearv  and  uncertain  feet ; 
And  ever  the  well-clad  passers-by 
With  vacant  or  reproachful  eye. 
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Look  down  on  my  fags  or  ttep  aside 
For  fear  their  garments  or  their  pride 
Should  catch  a  spot  of  dirt  or  shame. 
From  the  wretch,  the  hag  without  a  name 
Who  crawls  in  their  sunlight  as  they  go ; 
But  let  them  pass  !  they  little  know 
How  boils  the  lava  down  below  ! 
Or  how  the  heart-strings  of  the  poor 
Can  throb  with  passion — ^yet  endure. 

•  '  •  •  •  • 
Here  in  the  aisles  of  Saint  Stephan 

Before  the  bleeding  '  God  in  Man/ 
My  serenty  years,  my  daily  pain, 
My  poverty,  my  guilt's  deep  stain. 
Roll  from  me  like  the  stormy  rain ; 
And  leave  me  young  and  lily-white, 
A  flower  to  blossom  in  the  hght. 
Of  heavenly  glories  infinite. 
For  me  1  for  me !  ever  for  me, 
The  deep-toned  organ,  like  a  sea 
Of  mystery,  surging  on  mine  ears. 
Reveals  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
And  wafts  me  on  its  waves  and  tides 
To  heaven's  own  gate,  among  the  brides. 
Who  in  white  garments  strewn  with  stars, 
Look  humbly  throush  the  golden  bars. 
Until  they  hear  the  Bridegroom  say : — 

*  Your  place  awaits  you ;  come  away  ; — 
Come  in,  for  ever  bright  and  young ! 

Your  crowns  are  made ;  your  harps  are  strung  ; 

Come  in  and  walk  the  sapphire  floor — 

Blessed — thrice  blessed  evermore  !* 

For  me  the  mean,  the  scorned,  the  base. 

Are  pomp  and  splendour,  power  and  grace ; 

For  me  the  incense-bearers  fling 

More  sweets  than  load  the  breath  of  spring. 

For  me  the  holy  Bishops  sing ; 

For  me  their  anthems  low  or  loud. 

Stream  like  the  sunshine  through  the  cloud  ; 

For  me  their  chants  hke  billows  roar. 

Or  melt  like  ripples  on  the  shore ; 

For  me  the  choir,  so  child-like  &ir. 

With  golden  locks  of  glowing  hair, 

And  flute-like  hymns  that  pierce  the  air, 

Mingle  amid  the  base  profound, 

Their  voices — now  afloat — ^now  drowned — 

And  now  upsoaring,  as  if  wings 

Were  lent  them  by  the  King  of  kings. 

To  fly  beyond  this  earthly  cell, 

Right  up  to  heaven  ineffable ! 

Mine  are  the  robes,  the  priests,  the  shrines. 
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The  altar,  and  the  aisle's  long  lines, 

The  windows  purple,  red»  and  green — 

All  radiant  with  celestial  sheen — 

That  seize  the  sun  robe  by  its  hems. 

And  twist  or  cut  it  into  gems ; 

Mine  are  the  sculptured  saints  sublime. 

The  lamps,  the  pictures,  the  rich  rhyme, 

The  myrrh,  the  manna,  and  the  blooms. 

Of  mingling  incense  and  perfumes ! 

Cpme  queen  !  come  empress !  come  and  wear 

A  thousand  diamonds  in  your  hair ; 

Come  with  your  eyes  more  bright  than  they ; 

Bring  youth,  health,  strength,  and  rich  array. 

And  dazzle  all  the  crowd  that  see ; 

Kneel  down — ^you  cannot  dazzle  me ! — 

Here  on  this  pavement  bending  low, 

I  am  your  equal  I — If  not  so, 

I  rise  above  you  by  my  woe  I 

By  woe,  by  patience,  and  by  love. 

Of  Magdalene,  sweet  saint  above  ; 

Who  suffered,  sinned,  and  wept  as  I, 

And  pleads  my  pardon  in  the  sky." 

*'The  Kindly  Winter'*  contains  many  sweetly  expressed  ideas^ 
and  '^  The  Lament  of  Cona''  is  a  most  musical  and  high  sounding 
poem^  rich  in  imagery  and  bold  in  sentiment.  '^  The  Souls  of  the 
Children" — reminding  us  strongly  of  Mrs.  Browning's  well-known 
poem — contains  some  undoubtedly  stem  truths^  very  forcibly  ut- 
tered. Various  religious  sects^  together  with  Beggary^  Pest,  and 
Crime^  are  supposed  to  bid  for  the  souls  of  the  uncared-for  children 
of  our  great  towns ;  but  to  lose  and  neglect  them  while  quarrelling 
nmongst  themselves.     The  two  last  stanzas  run  thus : — 

^*  And  England  sorely  puzzled 
To  see  such  battle  strong, 
Exclaimed  with  vcHce  of  pity. 
Oh,  friends,  you  do  me  wrong ! 

0  cease  your  bitter  wrangling ; 
For,  till  you  all  agree, 

1  fear  the  little  children 

Wijl  plague  both  you  and  me, 

^'  But  aU  refused  to  listen, 

Quoth  they — •  We  bide  our  time ;' 
And  the  bidders  seized  the  children — 

Beggary,  filth,  and  crime ; 
And  the  prisons  teemed  with  victims. 

And  the  gallows  rock'd  on  high  ; 
And  the  thick  abomination 

Spread  reeking  to  the  slcy," 
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Though  we  cannot  admire  the  lines  ''  On  a  Portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria^''  which  are  fulsomely  flattering,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  this  interesting  book,  the  production  of  ''  a 
poet  of  the  people/' 

The  small  volume  of  *'  Songs,''  by  the  sauie  author,  containing 
upwards  of  a  hundred,  will  be  welcome  to  Mr.  Mackay^s  admirers ; 
many  of  them  are  well  and  deservedly  known.  In  this  particular 
line  he  is  eminently  successful. 

Mr.  Greville  J.  Chester's  ''  Poems"  are  not  very  remarkable  in 
any  way.  When  we  have  said  that  he  can  write  musical  well- 
sounding  verses,  and  occasionally  throw  a  not  very  original  idea 
into  not  very  striking  rhyme,  we  have  said  all  that  we  need  say  in 
regard  to  his  neatly  printed  volume. 

The  Oxford  Prize  Poem  for  this  year  is  called  ''  King  Alfred 
surveying  Oxford  University  at  the  present  time,^'  and  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  W.  Powell  James,  Scholar  of  Oriel  College.  It  is  written 
in  the  same  measure  as  the  Laureate's  "  Dream  of  Fair  Woman" 
and  ''  The  Palace  of  Art ;"  and  the  idea  of  the  poem  is  evidently 
taken  from  some  able  verses  recited  and  published  by  a  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, of  New  Inn  Hall,  at  the  installation  of  Lord  Derby,  aa 
Chancellor  of  that  University. 

On  the  whole  we  are  disappointed  with  the  poem,  which  is 
neither  very  original  nor  very  striking.  But  Newdigates  are  not 
generally  destined  to  live. 

So  much  then  for  our  task.  And  now  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
our  work.  We  have  found  in  the  volumes  before  us  much,  very 
much,  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  poetical  art,  far  from  being  on 
the  decline,  is  flourishing  abundantly.  A  healthier  tone^  a  more 
earnest  style,  a  purer  taste,  more  Christian  sentiments,  are  evidently 
abroad.  One  or  two  of  the  writers,  whose  volumes  we  have  noticed, 
evidently  possess  considerable  poetic  powers,  combined  with  correct 
judgment,  no  small  genius  and  a  fertile  imagination.  They  have 
minds  capable  of  reflection ;  they  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
progress  which  science  and  education  are  making  among  us,  or  dis- 
inclined to  make  use,  in  their  several  vocations,  of  the  means  placed 
in  their  hands,  by  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  enlarged 
circle  of  readers  which  literature  now  finds.  Mr.  de  Vere  and  Mr» 
MackaJTy  especially,  have  a  power  of  analyzing  emotions,  and  de- 
lineating character,  which  they  have  evidently  gained  from  a  careful 
study  of  Wordsworth.  They  are  quite  aufait  with  current  events, 
and  give  us  the  result  of  their  thoughts  and  reflections  upon  them ; 
clothing  them  in  the  sweet  language  of  poetry,  and  singing  songs 
melodious,  to  numberless  admiring  listeners.  We  conclude,  as 
fairly  illustrating  these  remarks,  with  a  Sonnet  (an  average  speci- 
men of  the  volume)  by  Mr.  Stothert,  on  "  The  Electric  Telegraph." 

*'  Around  the  globe,  behold  each  wondrous  string, 
By  science  stretc^'d  across  her  giant  lyre, 
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Swept  by  no  hnman  hand ;  each  trembling  wire 
ThriU'd  by  electric  force,  on  magic  wing. 

Whose  impuUes  the  poles  together  bring. 

With  lightning  swiftness  speeds  the  subtle  fire, 
Brief  messages  of  joy,  or  fond  desire. 

With  deeds  scarce  finish' d,  distant  cities  ring. 

Beneath  the  broad  Atlantic,  on  it  sweeps 
High  o*er  the  burning  plains  of  India  rolFd, 

From  crag  to  crag  'mid  Alpine  snows  it  leaps ; 
Image  to  me,  in  ways  to  sense  untold, 

How,  reaching  far  across  those  heavenly  deeps. 
Soul  may  with  soul  unseen  communion  hold.** 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

1.  Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses,     By   a  Lady  Volunteer. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

2.  Ismeer,  or  Smyrna  and  its  British  Hospital  in  1855.     Madden, 
London. 

With  the  return  of  peace  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  military  hospi- 
tals in  the  East  accounts  begin  to  flow  in  upon  us  on  all  sides  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  movement  which  has  so  suddenly  utilised  the 
dormant  powers  of  English  women,  and  placed  them  in  this  respect  on 
a  par  with  their  foreign  sisters.  Some  of  these  too  come  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  new  publications,  like  those  we  have  named  above,  whose  golden 
vignettes,  displaying  crosses  and  other  Christian  emblems,  seem  to 
show  that  the  sweeping  away  of  one  whole  mass  of  prejudice  has  had 
the  effect  also  of  destroying  others  of  a  different  character.  Besides- 
these,  accounts  of  the  hospital  work  have  come  to  us  in  quainter  and 
ruder  form  from  the  nurses  and  convalescent  soldiers  who  have  returned 
home ;  and  from  such  various  sources  of  information,  we  have  been  able; 
to  arrive  at  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  real  state  of  things  at  Soatari> 
and  elsewhere. 

The  result  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  two  very  obvious  conclusions 
deducible  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  1st,  That  no 
lady  ought  to  offer  herself  for  a  work  of  this  kind  without  having  had  a 
previous  training  in  habits  of  self-denial.  Self-control,  and  unostentatious 
self-devotion.  2nd,  That  none  ought  to  attempt  it  who  have  not  de- 
liberately resolved  on  leading  a  single  life.  To  the  non-observance  of 
these  two  rules  may  be  traced  all  the  ill-success  of  this  truly  noble 
movement,  and  the  abuses — some  laughable  and  some  exasperating — 
which  have  come  to  light  in  recent  revelations.  Such  work  ought  to 
be  undertaken  only  by  women,  who,  having  already  devoted  themselves 
to  offices  of  charity,  have  served  an  apprenticeship  according  to  their 
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opportanities,  and  are  dniy  waiting  for  any  more  urgent  call  to  give 
their  whole  services  in  singleness  of  heart ;  and  thus  we  should  avoid 
the  waste  and  disappointment  caused  hj  ladies  flinging  themselves  out 
of  their  luxurious  homes  into  these  stern  realities,  in  a  fit  of  romance 
or  emulation,  and  failing  at  the  first  touch  of  hardship  ;  or,  worse  still, 
turning  the  hospital  wards,  with  their  solemn  details  of  sickness  and 
death,  into  scenes  of  courtship,  or  display.  Of  the  actual  books  before 
us,  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  much  :  women  who  devote  themselves  to 
such  work  ought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  they  should  have  made  use  of 
their  office  of  charity  as  a  means  of  literary  speculation.  One  would 
have  wished  that  they  should  have  sought  to  have  no  record  of  their  deeds 
save  that  which  is  written  in  heaven.  We  must  confess  that  the  extremely 
objectionable  tone  which  pervades  ''  Ismeer  "  has  greatly  enhanced 
this  feeling.  It  is  painful,  mdeed,  to  find  one  who  was  doing  the  work 
of  a  sister  of  charity  scoffing  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  relation,  glorify- 
ing herself  as  belonging  to  no  church  (as  a  Presbyterian),  and  occupy- 
ing her  thoughts,  in  the  midst  of  death  and  suffering,  with  lamenting 
the  necessity  of  wearing  the  grey  regulation-dress.  We  cannot  resist 
amusing  our  readers  with  a  circumstance,  which  she  ninvely  men- 
tions herself.  The  Boman  Catholic  clergyman,  speaking  of  her  and 
others  of  her  persuasion  to  his  English  colleague,  says,  "  I  cannot 
understand  what  these  people  are.  They  belong  neither  to  you  nor  to 
me,  and  I  think  they  must  be  a  sort  of  spiritual  Bashibazouks** 
,  **  Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses,"  is  the  production  of  a  much 
higher-toned  and  more  earnest  mind,  and  is  written  with  simplicity^ 
modesty,  and  good  feeling. 


The  Grace  of  Holy  Orders,  and  its  Correlative  Obligations,  (Mas- 
ters,) is  the  title  of  an  excellent  Visitation  Sermon,  preached  by  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner  at  Canterbury,  and  strongly  shows  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  custom  (which  we  regret  to  hear  is  being  given  up  in 
some  dioceses)  of  calling  upon  one  of  the  incumbents  to  preach  at 
Visitations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  pertaining  to 
"the  inferior  Clergy."  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  offence  that  was 
taken  at  this  plain-spoken  but  really  very  temperate  and  faithfiil  sermon. 

The  Financial  Difficulties  of  the  S,  Pancras  Church  Trustees  is  the 
title  of  a  vigorous  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Millner,  the  Incumbent  of 
Kentish  Town,  disclosing  a  'v&^j  unsatisfactory  state  of  church  matters 
in  that  large  pariah.  An  anomalous  body  called  Church  Trustees  con- 
trol and  mismanage  everything*  Haying  brought  their  finances  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  they  are  desirous  to  appeal  to  the  parishioners^ 
for  aid  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties.  They  want 
^2091,  and  have  raised  £355,  a  fact  sufficient  to  show  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  churchmen  of  S.  Pancras.  Mr.  Millner 
having  suffered  from  their  interference,  is  naturally  annoyed  at  being, 
asked  to  contribute,  and  takes  this  opportunity,  not  only  of  exposing 
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the  fl^rstem,  but  of  disclosing  in  very  forable  but  temperate  language, 
the  glaring  discrepancies  between  the  Vicar's  promises  of  parochial  sub- 
divisions and  their  fulfilment.  A  real  division  of  this  enormous  parish 
seems  postponed  ad  Gracas  Kalendas, 

Hymns  for  Children  to  be  learned  hy  Heart,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  seeiii 
to  have  been  judiciously  selected. 

Mr.  Barter  has  followed  up  his  pamphlet,  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Infidelity,'*  by  a  Postscript,  (Rivingtons,)  containing  some  weighty 
words  of  wammg.  The  chief  objects  of  his  attack  are  Mr.  Close,  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  the  Guardian,  The  former  he  does  not  actually  name, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  who  is  intended ;  and  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  printed  Sermons,  containing  the  heretical  proposition, 
that  *^  it  was  Christ  that  died,  and  not  Goo."  But  again  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  Sermon  where  the  passage  occurs.  This  appears  to  us 
a  false  delicacy. 

Archdeacon  Hale  having,  it  would  appear,  brought  the  Clergy  and 
Churches  under  his  care  into  that  state  of  perfection  and  order,  that  they 
no  longer  need  any  word  of  counsel  from  him,  has  turned  his  attention 
this  year  to  a  subject  of  undoubted  interest,  both  generally,  and  to  the 
Diocese  of  London  in  particular — the  Office,  viz.,  of  Suffragans,  or  co^ 
adjutor  Bishops,  (Rivingtons,)  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  seem 
to  be,  (1.)  that  while  the  institution  itself  possesses  abundant  authority 
ki  the  Church,  and  is  of  very  obvious  utility,  the  name  of  Suffragan, 
which  has  been  legalised  in  this  country  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
should  rather  be  "  titular  "  (the  former  term  applying,  properly,  to  the 
subordinate  Bishops  of  a  Province)  ;  and,  (2.)  that  the  Sees  after  which 
Suffragans  were  named,  have  in  earlier  times  been  selected  out  epartibus 
infidelium,  and  not  as  Henry's  statute  directs  from  certain  towns  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  option  of  the  Sovereign.  These,  however,  are  all  matters  of 
very  small  moment.  What  the  Church  certainly  wants,  in  some  way  or 
other,  is  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate ;  and  we  must  add,  a  more 
honest  principle  of  selection  of  men  to  fill  the  office. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  published  a  religious  practical  Charge, 
which  must  do  good.  We  only  wish  that  our  Bishops  twenty  years 
ago  had  thoughjt  and  spoken  of  the  state  of  their  Dioceses  a  little  more 
earnestly,  instead  of  attacking  their  more  earnest  clergy,  which  was  the 
fashion.  We  should  then  be  in  a  much  better  condition  at  the  present 
moment  than  we  now  are. 

Cottage  Prints  from  the  Old  Testament,  (J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,)  are 
borrowed,  though  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  German.  They 
are  much  larger  in  size  than  Mr.  Parker's  former  series  of  Cottage 
Prints,  and  are  brilliantly  coloured.  This  latter,  we  are  quite  sure,  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  popularity  among  the  poor ;  but,  occasionally, 
there  seems  an  unnecessary  outrage  upon  taste.  The  most  successful 
piece  of  colouring  is  the  Burning  of  Sodom  :  the  drawing  throughout 
very  respectable.  Upon  the  whole  we  consider  the  senes  a  decided 
advance  in  art. 
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Sir  Robert  PeePs  Memoirs.  Edited  by  Earl  Stanhope  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Edwabd  Cardwbll,  M.P.  Vol.  I.  London  t 
Murray. 

The  first  impression  which  this  volame  will  probably  convey  to 
many  readers  will  not  lead  to  an  adequate  estimate  of  its  historical 
importance.  If  their  expectations,  raised  by  the  announcement  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  left  a  personal  memoir  of  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill^  have  led 
them  to  anticipate  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  question  firom  a  more 
recent  point  of  view,  which  should  serve  to  harmonize  the  statesman 
of  1829  with  the  statesman  of  twenty  years  later^  and  to  exhibit  that 
process  of  gradual  developement  which  changed  the  advocate  of 
religious  disabilities  into  the  supporter  of  religious  freedom^  and 
the  spokesman  of  an  exclusive  and  declining  party  into  the  minister 
of  the  entire  nation ;  they  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment.  From  the  necessary  egotism  of  biography  no  man  was  ever 
more  free  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  All  that  he  considered  necessary  ta 
Set  him  right  with  posterity^  all  that  he  thought  requisite  to  sub-< 
stantiate  his  own  declarations^  is  to  be  found  here,  but  there  is 
nothing  more.  No  great  public  interest  ever  required  him  to  put 
before  the  world,  or  even  perhaps  to  gauge  accurately  for  himself, 
the  greatness  of  the  change  which  had  passed  over  him  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  the  result  would 
have  found  no  place  in  this  volume.  The  accusations  brought 
against  him  had  been  no  mere  imputations  of  a  deficiency  in  inteU 
lectual  acumen,  or  political  foresight ;  they  charged  him  with  a 
depth  of  political  treachery  which  implied  a  corresponding  degree 
of  moral  degradation.  It  would  have  been  no  answer  to  these 
to  have  shown  that  subsequent  thought  and  inquiry  had  justified 
his  desertion  of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  main  support ;  it 
was  requisite  to  prove  that  that  desertion  was  forced  on  him  by  the 

Eresence  of  a  yet  greater  evil ;  that  to  have  acted  otherwise  would 
ave  only  perilled  the  very  institutions  which  the  party  had  been 
organized  to  defend. 

Nor  do  we  perhaps  at  once  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
proofs  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  here  collected  in  justification  of 
conduct  which  duty  prompted  him  to  adopt.  The  truth  is,  that 
he  had  lived  down  calumny.  He  had  been  so  well  understood, 
so  justly  appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  the  English  people ; 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  had  become  so  great  and  so  uni- 
versal, that  we  have  been  led  to  forget  that  hitherto  we  have  had 
only  his  own  word  for  many  of  the  circumstances  which  combined 
Vol.  XVIII.— August,  1856.  y  y 
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to  determine  his  coarse.  The  proofs  now  presented  to  ns  read  like 
repetitions  of  what  we  knew  before^  but  they  do  so  because  we 
have  been  content  to  ac^pt  his  narrative  without  demanding  any 
other  evidence  than  the  fact  that  it  was  his.  But  if  for  this  reason 
the  work  contains  less  of  novelty  tbi^  the  reader  might  have  oc* 
pected,  its  value  as  materials  for  history  remains  undiminished, 
ror  history  can  judge  only  by  evidence^  and  therefore  it  has  claims 
upon  statesmen  for  the  elucidation  of  their  conduct  which  their 
pontemporariea  have  not.  They  have  the  men  before  them^  and 
^n  ^timate  the  worth  of  their  as^rtions  by  other  and  more 
subtle  testa. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1828,  Mr.  Peel  became  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  the  newly  formed  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
had  filled  the  same  office  under  Lord  Liverpool,  having  succeeded 
Lord  Sidmouth  in  1822,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  whp  declined  to 
retain  their  posts  under  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  Those  five  years 
p{  office  h^  not  been  without  effect  on  him^  By  education  and 
associations  he  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school ;  the  young  champion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  party  of  unbending  hostiUty  to 
popular  concession,  which  recognized  Lord  Eldon  as  its  chief.  But 
in  one  of  its  most  essential  characteristics  he  was  fatally  deficient ; 
he  was  open  to  conviction.  And  with  such  a  temper  the  cabinet 
of  Jiord  Liverpool  for  the  last  five  years  of  its  existence  was  a  pro« 
mining  school.  He  entered  it  at  the  moment  of  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  minister  and  a  new  tone  of  policy,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Mr.  Canning  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  as 
Foreign  Secretary*  In  any  cabinet  of  which  Canning  and  Huskis- 
9on  were  members,  they  were  certain  to  contribute  the  leaveuing 
elements ;  and  the  unconscious  influence  which  they  exercised  upon 
Mr.  Peel  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  after  lifip, 
and  his  own  explicit  declaration  in  1837,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question  was  the  only  one  in  which  he  could,  not  act  with  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  new  premier^  but  also  by  his  estimate  of 
public  men  at  the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ad< 
ministration, 

'<  What  must  have  been,*'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Gregory,  '^  the  inevitably 
late  of  a  government  composed  of  Goulbum,  Sir  John  Becket,  Wetherell 
and  myself  f  Supported  by  very  warm  friends  no  doubt,  but  those  warm 
friends  being  prosperous  country  gentlemen,  foxhupters,  &c.,  &c.,  most 
exceUent  men  who  will  attend  one  night,  but  who  will  not  leave  their 
favourite  pursuits  to  sit  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock  fighting  questions 
of  detafls,  on  wbich  however  a  government  must  have  a  majority,  we 
should  not  have  stood  creditably  a  fortnight.  I  say  this  as  a  raisan  de 
phis,    I  for  one  on  other  grounds  could  not  be  a  party ."^~P.  17. 

<<  I  never  could  have  consented  to  form  part  of  an  administratioD 
proceeding  upon  an  exchisive  basis,  till  every  honest  and  sincere  effort 
*    ^  *        -^hausted  to  unite  in  the  public  service  men  of  principles  ijofresr 
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pooding  to  tbM6  whiob  Wire  «nt6ttained  by  th0  tidnf^iDbimlidn  (yf  Ldrd 
Liverpool.** 

'*  I  care  not  for  tbe  dissatisfaction  of  nltra-'Toried.  This  eountrf 
ought  not  to  and  cannot  be  governed  upon  ady  other  prindples  than 
those  of  firmness,  no  doubt,  but  of  firmness  combined  with  moderation^ 
....  I  must  be  quite  sure  that  such  men  as  Lamb  have  rejected 
/air  offers  before  I  can  make  a  common  cause  with  inferior  men,  and 
commit  the  public  service  to  their  hands." — P.  16. 

Strange  language  for  a  pupil  of  Lord  Eldon  ( 

The  developement  of  Mr.  Peers  political  creed  had  not  lis  yet 
extended  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  still 
especially  devoted  to  the  Protestant  interest.  Bat  when  we  look 
back  to  tbe  considerations  which  had  influeneed  him  in  opposing 
any  farther  eoneessions^  which  he  gave  as  his  reasons  for  so  doing, 
in  his  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1817,  and  which  he  reca-< 
pitulates  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  present  memoir,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  temporary  charac- 
ter which  they  so  evidently  bore.  He  does  not  profess  to  justify 
the  ei^clasion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  political  power  on  any  of 
the  pleas  which  the  advocates  of  the  system  usually  allege.  He 
sQpports  it  solely  as  being  the  system  most  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  order  of  things.  In  this  respect  he  was 
more  consistent  than  many  of  his  opponents.  The  event  has  shown 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  did  strike  it  serious  blow  at 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  When  it  is  once  admitted  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  an  integral  portion  of  the  State,  that  they 
may  share  fully  in  its  government,  that  they  are  in  no  respect  dis- 
qualified either  from  making  laws  or  administering  them,  thai 
they  may  possess  every  privilege  of  citizenship,  it  becomes  k  very 
di£Bcult  matter  to  put  up  any  plea  for  continuing  to  endow  the 
religion  of  the  Protestant  minority,  and  omitting  to  endow  the 
religion  of  the  Romanist  majority.  Whilst  therefore  the  ''  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland  as  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  Union^' 
remained  one  of  the  "  objects  in  the  inviolable  maintenance  of  which 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  eom-» 
pletely  agreed/^  Mr.  Peel,  as  it  seems  to  us^  Was  a  better  prophet 
than  bis  adversaries^  But  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  line  of 
policy  which  grounds  itself  on  the  expedi^acy  of  retaining  intact  ft 
panticukr  institution,  that  it  may  be  compeUed  to  bend  to  a  moi^ 
imperious  necessity  when  perseverance  in  it  might  bring  yet  more 
important  interests  into  periL  The  main  objection  to  Mr.  P^Ps 
conduct  in  1829  sprung  from  forgetfulness  of  this*  It  wM  cod« 
stantly  assumed  that  he  sacrificed  principle  to  expediency,  and 
abandoned  the  right  path  because  he  wa6  afraid  to  pursue  it^ 
whilst  the  truth  is,  that  the  form  which  the  question  took  in  hin 
eyes  was  a  balance  ot  one  expediency  against  another,  Thci  puth 
be  had  so  long  followed  bad  been  tbe  rights  because  it  b^d  beea 
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the  safe  path ;  and  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  one,  it  ceased  to  be  the 
other  also.  Whether  his  estimate  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
was  correct,  whether  his  conclasions  were  justified  by  the  data 
npon  which  they  were  based,  whether  he  deserted  his  position  only 
when  it  had  become  nntenable,  are  the  qaestions  for  answering 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  famishes  ns  with  materials  in  this  volume. 

The  first  Irish  question  which  claimed  the  attention  of  ministers 
was  the  policy  of  renewing  the  Act  of  1825,  for  the  suppression  of 
unlawful  societies  in  Ireland,  which  was  to  expire  at  the  close  of 
the  present  session  of  Parliament.  The  success  of  that  enactment 
had  not  been  great,  no  prosecution  having  taken  place  under  its 
provisions,  and  the  executive  had  been  greatly  blamed  for  their 
supineness  in  omitting  to  institute  any.  Mr.  Peel  saw  clearly 
enough  the  dilemma  in  which  the  government  was  placed.  On 
the  one  side  was  the  difficulty  of  "  renewing  an  Act  which  had  not 
efiected  its  purpose,^^  on  the  other  the  embarrassment  of  ^^  aban-» 
doniug  the  law  without  having  made  a  trial  of  it.''  But  the  inu- 
tility of  the  law  arose  naturally  from  the  character  of  the  object 
against  which  it  was  aimed.  The  Irish  Government  had  to  deal 
with  a  disafiection  which  penetrated  almost  the  whole  nation,  and 
to  deal  with  it  as  became  a  free  country.  From  the  latter  circum* 
stance  it  resulted  that  the  Act  was  subject  to  that  strictness  of 
construction  which  attaches  to  penal  statutes,  and  to  many  explicit 
exceptions,  and  from  the  latter  that  the  form  of  the  organization 
mattered  little,  and  might  be  easily  changed ;  where  a  grievance 
really  existed  and  was  deeply  felt  by  millions,  those  who  laboured 
under  it,  could  avail  themselves  without  difficulty  of  means  of  ex- 
pression which  the  law  would  find  it  hard  to  touch.  What  course 
they  did  adopt  is  described  by  the  Irish  Attorney  General,  in  an- 
swering some  inquiries  of  Mr.  Peel's. 

"The  course  they  adopted  was  this:  they  established  a  permanent 
Association,  which  professed  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  to  be  formed  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  other 
charitable  purposes ;  and  they  every  week  convened  what  they  called  a 
^  separate  meeting,'  which  professed  to  be  distinct  from  the  Association, 
and  unconnected  with  it,  and  to  terminate  on  the  day  on  which  it  met. 
These  separate  meetings,  they  contended,  were  not  affected  by  the  Act ; 
which  only  applied  to  '  societies  constituted '  for  the  purposes  in  the 
Act  mentioned;  and  only  declared  such  'societies'  unlawful  assem* 
bUes."— P.  47. 

A  simple  renewal  of  the  Act  appeared  therefore  of  no  avail.  It 
would  have  continued  to  be  evaded  every  day ;  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  would  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  advising 
a  prosecution ;  if  one  had  been  set  on  foot  it  would  have  encoun- 
tered technicd  difficulties  which  would  have  probably  proved  insu- 
perable ;  and  the  result  of  either  event  would  have  been  to  give  the 
association  a  legalized  position.    But  if  the  fault  lay  in  the  Act 
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itself,  and  not  in  its  execution,  why  was  not  a  more  stringent 
enactment  substituted  ?  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  an 
attempt  are  stated  in  a  memorandum  of  Lord  Anglesey's,  the  new 
Lord  Lieutenant.  They  resolved  themselves  into  two, — ^the  diffi- 
culty of  framing  such  an  act,  and  the  difficulty  of  passing  it.  As 
to  the  first,  the  experience  of  the  Act  of  1825  had  sufficiently  shown 
that  if  the  Catholic  Association  was  to  be  effectually  dealt  with,  a 
very  considerable  check  must  be  put  upon  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  and  upon  the  right  of  petitioning  Parliament :  in  other 
words,  that  the  end  could  only  be  attained  by  an  infringement 
upon  the  most  important  feature  of  constitutional  freedom.  As  to 
the  second,  where  was  either  the  Cabinet  or  the  House  of  Commons 
which  would  adopt  such  a  measure  f  The  question  at  issue  did 
not  lie  solely  between  England  and  Ireland ;  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  advocates  in  Parliament  were  all  to  be  taken 
into  account.  A  profound  impression  had  grown  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  that  the  idea  of  emancipation  would  never  be  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Protestant  party  except  under  the  influence  of 
fear.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  therefore  that  they  would  scruti- 
nise too  closely  the  proceedings  of  men  whose  object  they  believed 
to  be  good,  and  who  were  wielding  a  vast  power  in  furtherance  of 
an  efnd  in  which  they  themselves  were  equally  interested.  The 
means  which  the  Irish  Association  made  use  of  might  be  distasteful 
to  their  English  friends ;  but  with  a  neutral  cabinet,  an  unfriendly 
King,  a  hostile  House  of  Lords,  and  an  almost  evenly  balanced 
House  of  Commons,  they  could  not  afford  to  reject  assistance  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came,  or  whatever  form  it  might  assume.  This 
was  the  secret  infirmity  which  enfeebled  the  conduct  of  the  Legis- 
lature towards  Ireland.  It  had  been  difficult  to  obtain  the  Act  of 
1825.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  obtained  anything 
more  stringent.  The  cabinet,  composed  of  men  of  both  opinions 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  would  never  have  agreed  to  propose  such 
a  bill ;  the  House  of  Commons,  which  in  this  very  session  affirmed 
the  policy  of  concession,  would  never  have  consented  to  its  becoming 
law.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  ministers  had  been  united,  the  natural 
influence  of  government  would  have  been  sufficient,  when  the  num- 
bers were  so  nearly  equal,  to  have  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  that  a  united  cabinet  could  have 
faced  and  overcome  the  difficulty,  either  by  concession,  which  would 
have  disarmed  the  agitators,  or  by  penalties,  which  would  have 
intimidated  them.  The  impossibility  of  securing  such  a  ministry 
is  thus  pointed  out  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

"  A  review  of  the  eminent  men  who  must  have  been  thus,"  (i.e.,  by 
the  formation  of  a  Government  on  the  basis  of  united  and  decisive 
opposition  to  concession,)  ^'  excluded  from  the  service  of  the  Crown  at 
tery  critical  periods  of  public  affairs,  and  ranged  in  opposition  to  a 
Government  mrmed  on  such  a  basis,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  con« 
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tittce  a  diipasnoiiale  judge  that  the  attempt  to  omutttute  that  Grovem^ 
ment  would  hare  been  fruitleee,  and  might  tuiTe  been  followed  by  greater 
evils  than  the  signal  failure  oi  the  attempt  itself.  ....  If  in  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  the  year  1812  and  the  oommenoement  of 
1829»  when  the  Boman  Catholic  Kelief  Bill  was  proposed  to  Parliament^ 
the  principle  of  united  resistance  to  concession  had  been  insisted  on  as 
the  basis  of  an  administration,  the  following  persons,  who  in  the  course 
of  that  interval  were  employed  in  the  official  service  of  the  Crown  must 
have  been  excluded, — must,  many  of  them  at  least,  have  been  driven 
into  opposition  to  a  Government  formed  on  the  basis  of  unoualified  re- 
sistance to  concession, — Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Aber^ 
deen,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Ripon, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Hoskisson,  Mr.  C.  Wynn,  Mr.  C<  Granti  Lord 
Dudley,  Mr.  Yesey  Fitsgerald,  Mr.  William  Lamb,  Lord  Anglesey, 
Sir  George  Murray.  To  this  list  the  names  might  be  added  of  other 
public  men,  eminently  qualified  by  character  and  talents  to  render 
public  service,  and  concurring  genemlly  on  all  other  public  questions 
with  those  servants  of  the  Crown  fi-om  whom  they  differed  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question.  Difference  on  that  question  was  no  doubt  a  great  evil ; 
but  in  the  position  of  public  affairs  and  public  men,  I  believe  it  to  have 

been  an  evil  which  dia  not  admit  of  a  remedy It  may  be  asked, 

why,  considering  the  number  of  distinguished  men  concurring  in  opinion 
dn  the  Catholic  question,  was  not  an  united  Government  formed  on  the 
principle  of  concession  ?  The  answer,  I  presume,  is,  because  the  want* 
of  mutual  confidence  among  statesmen  of  different  parties  concurring 
on  the  partionlar  question,  or  actual  disagreement  on  other  questions  (rf 
scarcely  inferior  importance,  precluded  the  hope  of  engaging  them  to 
act  in  cordial  concert  and  co-operation  in  the  general  direction  of  public 
affairs.  ....  I  have  made  this  digression  because  there  is,  I  think, 
a  tendency  to  underrate  the  difficulties  which  for  many  years  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  Government  united  on  the  principle  either 
of  concession  or  of  resistance,  and  because  that  tendency  will  probably 
increase  with  the  lapse  of  time.*' — Pp.  69 — 61. 

The  result  of  these  various  considerationa  was  to  determine  the 
cabinet  not  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  renewal  of  the  Act  of  1825^ 
Here  then  let  us  notice  the  position  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  found 
himself.  As  Home  Secretary  he  was  the  responsible  minister  tot 
Ireland.  That  country  was  in  a  state  of  disaffection  which  wad 
admitted^  even  by  those  who  promoted  it^  to  be  most  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  which  might  at  any  momeili 
pass  beyond  the  power  of  the  leader  to  control.  To  put  an  end  tc^ 
this  state  of  things  the  means  at  his  disposal  had  proved  insuffi** 
cient,  and  to  seek  for  others  from  Parliament  without  taking  intd 
consideration  the  claims  of  the  a^tatora  wondd  hare  been  of  no 
avail. 

We  have  now  reaehed  the  month  of  May.  Previous  to  this  date 
a  very  important  change  had  been  made  in  tlie  relation  o(  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  State.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acta 
had  beea  rqpe^ed.    The  Oovemment  had  opposed  the  change  ia 
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tbe  HouBe  of  Commons  and  hud  be^n  defeated.  Mt.  Peel  then 
determined^  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishops^  to  introduce  amend* 
ments  into  the  Act  of  Repeal  in  its  progress  through  the  Lords, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  substitute  a  declaration  which  should 
bind  those  who  took  it  not  to  use  their  official  influence  for  the 
9ubversion  of  the  Establishment.  The  influence  which  this  change 
in  the  position  of  dissenters  exercised  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question  was  very  extensive,  iJthough  by  no  means  generally  per- 
ceived at  the  time,  It  was  conceded  that  membership  of  tbe 
Established  Church  was  no  longer,  even  in  theory,  a  necessary  qua- 
lification for  tbe  full  possession  and  free  exercise  of  ^1  civil  rights  i 
and  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Episcopate  in  arranging 
the  terms  of  settlement  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  a  concession 
did  not  necessarily  imply  any  insult  or  degradation  to  the  Church 
herself.  This  was  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  the  loss  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause  sustained  by  tbe  diminished  activity  of  dis- 
senting co-operation  in  the  removal  of  their  disabilities. 

We  cannot  but  feel  glad  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  in  reference 
to  this  question,  departed  from  the  principle  of  extreme  strictness 
which  regulates  the  selection  of  the  documents  contained  in  hia 
memoir,  and  has  inserted  a  correspondence  between  himself  and 
Rishop  Lloyd,  which  exhibits  in  a  most  pleasing  Ugbt  relations 
of  '^  cordial  attachment  and  unreserved  intercourse,"  which  grew 
up  between  the  two,  as  private  tutor  and  pupil,  and  which  "  con- 
tinued without  the  slightest  interruption  until  the  death  of  the 
Bishop/^ 

But  the  chief  among  the  proximate  causes  of  Roman  Catholic 
triumph  was  an  event  which  gave  rise,  at  the  time,  to  very  opposite 
expectations.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  imme- 
diate friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  removed  from  the  ministry  its  most 
liberal  members  and  the  most  pronounced  supporters  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  consequent  rejoicings  of  the  Tory  party  was  extreme. 
At  length  there  seemed  to  them  a  hope  that  tbey  might  see  a 
Cabinet  such  as  the  king  had  long  wished  for  in  vain,  one  in  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  would 
reign  unquestioned,  and  which  might  succeed  in  indefinitely  post- 
poning all  thought  of  concession.  Never  were  human  expecta- 
tions more  signally  disappointed^  They  had  been  based  on  a 
radical  misconception  at  once  of  the  forbearance  and  the  strength 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country 
bad  been  passive  under  Mr.  Canning,  whom  they  recognized  as  a 
friend ;  reatless  and  uneasy  under  Lord  Goderich ;  and  roused  to 
vigprous  find  united  action  by  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,-^and  the  elimination  from  the  ministry  of  the 
liberal  element  only  served  to  quicken  their  apprehensions.  Thus 
when  the  ministerial  changes — ^besides  preventing  Mr.  Peel's 
resignation,  and  so  retaining  in  office  the  one  man,  .who,  as  the 
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event  proved,  could  have  succeeded  at  that  juncture  in  passing  the 
Boman  Catholic  Belief  Bill — caused  a  vacancy  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  county  of  Glare,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Catholic  Association 
at  once  recognized  and  seized  the  opportunity  which  they  wanted. 
The  new  minister  offered  himself  for  re-election,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  "  He  was  personally  popular ;  had  gained  great  credit  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
political  career,  the  duty  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ire- 
land; had  uniformly  given  his  vote  for  the  removal  of  Boman 
Catholic  Disabilities ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  an  influence  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  from  property,  station,  and  past  services  to  his  con- 
stituents, which  must  ensure  his  triumphant  return/'^ 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  O'Connell  came  forward  in  opposition,  it 
was  clear  that  he  was  fighting  the  government  with  every  advan^ 
tage  on  their  side,  which  they  could  ever  hope  to  possess.  The 
contest  would  be  decisive.  Its  Result  was  the  election  of  Mr« 
(y Council ;  and  this  victory  over  the  landlord  was  gained  by  means 
of  the  very  instrument  which  the  landlords  had  themselves  created 
—the  forty-shilling  freeholders.  No  symptom  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land could  have  been  so  significant.  That  very  class  where  natu- 
rally the  infiuence  of  the  gentry  would  be  most  felt,  the  class  which 
depended  on  them  for  its  very  existence,  and  upon  which,  the 
franchise  had  accordingly,  for  political  purposes,  been  recklessly  be- 
stowed, was  now  proved  to  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  and  showed  itself  ready  to  sacrifice  every  temporal 
interest  at  the  bidding  of  a  conscientious  conviction.  The  Clare 
Election  was  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  Boman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. Nor  was  Mr.  Peel  slow  to  perceive  this.  It  was  objected 
at  the  time,  and  has  often  been  objected  since,  that  the  difficulty 
of  governing  Ireland  was  no  greater  in  1828  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years  before.  But  the  sole  force  of  this  argument  lay  in  its 
assumption  of  the  point  which  it  sought  to  prove.  The  state  of 
Ireland  displayed  a  new  and  most  significant  feature.  The  weapons 
of  the  Catholic  Association  were  no  longer  those  of  mere  violence 
and  agitation,  open  defiance,  and  daring  violation  of  the  law.  If 
they  had  confined  themselves  to  arms  such  as  these,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  had  an  easy  task.  But  they  availed  themselves 
now  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  political  privileges  which 
they  already  possessed,  and  which  could  not  be  taken  from  them. 
No  check  upon  their  action  could  be  successful  now  which  did 
not  put  a  stop  to  freedom  of  speech,  to  the  liberty  of  meeting  to- 
gether, to  the  right  of  petitioning  the  legislature,  to  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  Their  victory  was  really  won 
when  they  succeeded  in  identifying  the  success  of  their  cause  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  constitutional 
government. 
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*^  There  is  a  wide  distinction/'  sajs  Sir  B.  Peel, ''  (though  it  is  not 
willingly  recognized  by  a  beaten  party)  between  the  hasty  concession 
to  unprincipled  agitation,  and  provident  precautions  against  the  ezplo- 
sure  of  public  feding  gradually  acquiring  the  strength  which  will  make 
it  irresistible. 

*'  *  Concede  nothing  to  agitation/  is  the  ready  cry  of  those  who  are 
not  responsible — the  vigour  of  whose  decisions  is  often  proportionate  to 
their  own  personal  immunii^  from  danger,  and  to  their  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Clare  election,  and  of  its  natural  consequences, 
what  was  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  ?  Not  force,  nor  violence,  not  any 
act  of  which  law  could  take  cognizance.  The  real  danger  was  in  the 
peaceable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  a  franchise  according  to  the  will 
and  conscience  of  the  owner.'* 

"  In  such  an  exercise  of  that  franchise,  not  merely  permitted,  but  en- 
couraged and  approved  by  constitutional  law,  was  involved  a  revolution 
in  the  electoral  system  of  Ireland — the  transfer  of  poUtical  power,  so 
far  as  it  was  connected  with  representation,  from  one  party  to  another." 
— Mem.  p.  116. 

There  were  other  significant  circumstances  occurring  about  the 
same  time ;  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  executive  had 
proved  of  no  avail  against  the  outrages  which  were  occurring 
throughout  the  countiy  every  day.  The  Catholic  Association  or- 
dered that  they  should  cease^  and  at  the  next  Assizes  the  judges 
were  congratulating  the  grand  juries  on  the  unprecedented  light- 
ness of  the  calendar..  Threats  and  entreaties  had  been  equally 
powerless  against  the  gathering  together  of  those  monster  meet- 
ings, which  have  always  been  a  characteristic  of  Irish  politics; 
where  the  law  admitted  of  a  doubt,  it  was  evaded, — where  it  was 
clear,  it  was  broken.  At  a  single  word  from  Mr.  (yConnell  teqs 
of  thousands  dispersed  without  a  murmur,  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation, or  a  hint  of  meeting  again.  It  became  clearer  every  day 
that  Ireland  was  verging  upon  a  condition  worse  than  anarchy ;  that 
Uie  whole  power  of  Grovemment  and  the  obedience  due  to  it  was 
passing  into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  and  self-organised  body ; 
the  true  rulers  of  the  country  were  the  officers  of  the  Catholic 
Association. 

The  state  of  Ireland  had  changed;  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government  must  change  also.  So  much  was  clear;  it  oidy  re- 
mained to  be  decided  whether  the  movement  should  be  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  concession  or  coercion.  But  this  latter  course  was  an  im- 
possibility. It  could  oul^  have  been  carried  out  by  remodelling 
the  whole  electoral  franchise  in  Ireland,  and  by  arming  the  execu- 
tive with  new  and  extraordinary  powers.  These  changes  could 
only  have  been  brought  about  by  a  House  of  Commons  which,  elected 
only  two  years  before,  and  with  a  full  notice  of  the  urgency  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  had  in  this  very  session  decided  on  the 
expediency  of  conciliation. 

VOL.   XVIII.  z  z 
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Such  were  the  consideratioDS  which  presented  themselves  to  Mr. 
Peel's  mind  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1828.  We  give  his  de- 
termination in  his  own  words. 

''  It  was  open  to  me  to  retain  office,  or  to  relinquish  it ;  persisting  in 
either  case  in  offering  continued  resistance  to  concession.  There  could 
he  little  douht,  (considering  that  the  king  was  opposed  to  concession, 
and  that  a  clear  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  opposed  to  it,) 
that  notwithstanding  the  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
favour,  resistance  to  concession  would  for  a  time  prevail. 

*'  It  would  so  far  prevail  as  to  ohstruct  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  hut  the  same  sad  state  of  things  must  continue ;  a 
divided  Cabinet,  a  divided  Parliament,  the  strength  of  political  parties 
so  nicely  balanced  as  to  preclude  any  decisive  course,  either  of  conces-. 
sion  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  vigorous  assertion  of  authority  on  the 
other." 

"  I  maturely  and  anxiously  considered  every  point  which  required 
consideration,  and  I  formed  a  decision  as  to  the  obligation  of  public 
duty,  of  which  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  wholly  at  variance 
with  that  which  the  regard  for  my  own  personal  interests  or  private 
feelings  would  have  dictated. 

**  My  intention  was  to  relinquish  office ;  but  I  resolved  not  to  relin- 
(juish  it  without  previously  placing  on  record  my  opinion  that  the  public 
interests  required  that  the  principle  on  which  the  then  existing  and 
preceding  Governments  had  been  formed  should  no  longer  be  adhered 
to ;  that  the  Catholic  question  should  cease  to  be  an  open  question ; 
that  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  political  and  social,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  cabinet  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
every  other  question  of  grave  importance  was  considered,  and  with  the 
same  power  to  offer  advice  upon  it  to  the  sovereign. 

"  1  resolved  also  to  place  on  record  a  decided  opinion  that  there  was 
less  of  evil  and  less  of  danger  in  considering  the  Catholic  question,  with 
a  view  to  its  final  adjustment,  than  in  offering  continued  resistance  to 
that  adjustment,  and  to  give  every  assurance  that  after  retirement  from 
office  I  would  in  a  private  capacity  act  upon  the  opinion  thus  given." — 
Mem.  pp.  178,  179. 

Accordingly  on  the  4th  of  August,  Mr.  Peel  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  (who  had  himself  gone  over  the  same  ground  with 
a  like  result)  a  letter  and  memorandum,  stating  the  conclusion  he 
had  come  to,  leaving  the  time  and  manner  of  his  resignation  to  be 
settled  by  the  Duke,  and  offering  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Cabinet.     After  quoting  the  letter  Sir  Robert  proceeds : — 

'' Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  above  letter  was  written.  I 
read  it  now  with  the  full  testimony  of  my  own  heart  and  conscience  to 
the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  advice  which  I  then  gave,  and  the  declara- 
tions which  I  then  made, — with  the  same  testimony  also  to  the  fact 
that  that  letter  was  written  with  a  clear  foresight  of  the  penalties  to 
which  the  course  I  resolved  to  take  would  expose  me — the  rage  of  party 
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— ^the  rejection  by  the  University  of  Oxford — the  alienation  of  private 
friends — ^the  interruption  of  family  affections. 

"  Other  penalties,  such  as  the  loss  of  office,  and  of  royal  favour,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  notice  if  they  were  not  the  heaviest  in  the 
estimation  of  vulgar  and  lowminded  men,  incapable  of  appreciating 
higher  motives  of  public  conduct. 

^^  My  judgment  may  be  erroneous.  From  the  deep  interest  I  have 
in  the  result  (though  now  only  so  far  as  future  fame  is  concerned,)  it 
cannot  be  impartial,  yet  surely  I  do  not  err  in  believing  that  when  the 
various  circumstances  on  which  my  decision  was  taken  are  calmly  and 
dispassionately  considered — the  state  of  political  parties — the  recent 
discussions  in  Parliament — the  result  of  the  Clare  election,  and  the 
prospects  which  it  opened — ^the  earnest  representations  and  emphatic 
warnings  of  the  chief  Governor  of  Ireland — the  evil,  rapidly  increasing, 
of  divided  councils  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of  conflicting  decisions  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament — the  necessity  for  some  systematic  and  vigo- 
rous course  of  policy  in  respect  to  Ireland — thi  impossibility,  even  if  it 
were  wise,  that  the  policy  should  be  one  of  coercion — surely  I  do  not 
err  in  believing  that  I  shall  not  hereafter  be  condemned  for  having 
needlessly  and  precipitately,  still  less  for  having  dishonestly  and  trea- 
cherously counselled  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  long  litigated  question 
that  had  for  so  many  years  precluded  the  cordial  co-operation  of  public 
men,  and  had  left  Ireland  the  arena  for  fierce  political  conflicts,  annu- 
ally renewed,  without  the  means  of  authoritative  interposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown." 

Up  to  this  point  there  can  be,  we  conceive^  no  difi«rence  of 
opinion  on  Sir  Robert  FeePs  conduct.  Whatever  personal  advan- 
tage might  have  resulted  to  him  from  resigning  office  whilst  still 
an  opponent  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation^  he  could  gain  no-: 
thing  by  resignation,  after  he  had  avowed  himself  its  supporter. 
To  resign  then,  was  to  be  true  to  his  friends  and  party,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  shut  himself  out  from  the  benefit  of  nis  fidelity. 
But  the  worst  accusations  remain  behind.  He  is  blamed,  it  will  be 
said,  in  the  first  place,  not  for  changing  his  opinions,  but  for  avail- 
ing himself,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that  change,  of  the  vantage 
ground  of  an  official  position  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  the 
very  men  whom  he  betrayed ;  and  in  the  next,  for  keeping  his  sup-t 
porters  in  the  dark  as  to  his  intentions,  until  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  prevent  their  accomplishment.  If,  however,  we  make  the 
fullest  allowance  for  the  influence  of  political  excitement,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  imagine,  how  the  adversaries  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  could 
eveir  have  given  any  credence  to  the  imputations  which  they  per- 
mitted themselves  to  utter,  or  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise 
than  obvious,  even  to  men  still  smarting  under  defeat,  that  if  he 
had  been  really  influenced  by  the  motives  which  they  attributed  to 
him,  his  conduct  would  have  been  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  was. 
The  politician  whp  aims  at  nothing  beyond  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, will  be  slow  to  differ  with  his  party,  even  where  he  has  wit 
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enough  to  see  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  The  last  act  of  an  ad- 
venturer in  politics^  as  in  arms^  is  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  his 
followers. 

**  If  I  had  heen  swayed  by  any  unworthy  fears — ^the  fear  of  obloquy 
— the  fear  of  responsibility — ^thefear  of  Parliamentary  conflict — I  m^ht 
have  concealed  my  real  opinion — might  have  sheltered  myself  under  the 
dishonest  plea  of  a  false  consistency,  and  have  gained  the  hollow  applause 
which  is  lavished  upon  those  who  inflexibly  adhere  to  an  opinion  once 
pronounced,  though  altered  circumstances  may  justify  and  demand  the 
modification  or  abandonment  of  it. 

**  If  I  had  been  stimulated  by  personal  ambition — that  sort  of  am- 
bition^  I  mean,  which  is  content  with  the  lead  of  a  political  party,  and 
the  possession  of  official  power — I  might  have  encouraged  and  deferred 
to  tbe  scruples  of  the  sovereign,  and  might  have  appealed  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  country  to  rally  round  the  throne  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  protection  of  the  royal  conscience." — P.  365. 

To  appreciate  rightly  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  in  respect  to  both 
these  charges^  we  must  realize  the  vast  importance  with  which  the 
ipeasure  for  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  was  invested  in  his 
mind.  Tbe  highest  interests  of  the  country  were  involved  in  its 
success ;  and  therefore  to  ensure  that  success,  became  with  him  a 
consideration  paramount  to  every  other.  Much  as  he  valued  the 
confidence  of  his  party,  it  was  better  to  forfeit  that,  than  to  peril 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  only  left  to  him  to  choose 
between  the  two  :  to  secure  both  was  impossible.  It  is  this  clue 
alone  which  enables  us  to  interpret  his  conduct,  in  retaining  office 
after  his  expressed  resolution  to  resign,  in  giving  no  hint  of  his 
changed  convictions  during  the  interval  from  August,  1828,  to  Fe- 
bruary,  1829,  and  in  persevering  in  carrying  the  measure  through 
ParUament  without  any  fresh  appeal  to  the  country. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Peel  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  putting  the  Roman  Gatholie 
Question  on  a  new  basis,  as  early  as  August,  1828,  the  year  came 
to  a  close,  without  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  being  in 
any  degree  lessened.  .  The  heads  of  tbe  Church  had  been  sounded, 
and  had  given  an  unfavourable  reply ;  the  House  of  Lords  was 
hostile,  and  more  than  all,  the  king  was  impracticable.  It  was  ne« 
eessary  that  some  conclusion  should  be  come  to  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  What  may  appear  the  obvious  course  for  the  Ga« 
binet  to  pursue,  namely,  to  retire  from  office,  and  leave  the  framing 
and  conduct  of  a  measure  of  relief  to  those  who  had  always  been  its 
advocates,  was  not  in  Mr.  PeePs  opinion  open  to  their  adoption. 
He  believed,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  not  carry  such  a  measure  no  one  else  could ;  that  Earl  Orey, 
the  only  statesman  who  from  his  personal  and  political  influence 
could  have  any  hope  of  success  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  ez* 
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eluded  from  consideration  on  other  grounds ;  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Duke's  failure^  the  King  would,  in  all  probability,  commit  him- 
self definitely  against  any  concession,  and  that  in  the  existing  state 
of  feeling  and  of  parties,  a  government  formed  on  the  principle  of 
resistance,  would  secure  a  temporary  success,  and  by  that  means 
involve  the  country  in  a  struggle,  the  danger  and  evil  of  which 
eould  hardly  be  exaggerated.  That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
remain  Friitoe  Minister,  was  therefore  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
success  of  any  scheme  of  Emancipation,  and  the  attainment  of  this 
end  demanded  from  Mr.  Peel  another  sacrifice  in  addition  to  those 
already  made.  He  had  been  willing  to  retire  from  office;  he  had 
consented  to  the  reversal  of  his  whole  previous  policy ;  he  was  re* 
quired  now  to  be  himself  the  chief  instrument  in  the  process. 

**  Being  convinced  that  the  Catholic  question  must  be  settled,  and 
without  delay — being  resolved  that  no  set  of  mine  should  obstroct  or 
retard  its  settlement — impressed  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  admiration  of  his  upright  conduct 
and  intentions  as  prime-minister,  of  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  an 
undertaking  on  which  he  had  entered  from  the  purest  motives  and  the 
highest  senae  of  public  duty^-I  determined  not  to  insist  upon  retire* 
ment  from  office,  but  to  make  to  the  Duke  the  voluntair  offer  of  that 
official  co-operation,  should  he  consider  it  indispensable,  which  he 
scrupled,  from  the  influence  of  kind  and  considerate  feelings  to  require 
from  me."— P.  281. 

The  offer  was  made  and  accepted.  But  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  the  whole  strength  of  a  now  united  ministry  could 
prevail  upon  the  King  to  give  them  the  necessary  permission  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  Even  when  given,  it  was 
constantly  on  the  point  of  being  recalled.  It  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  give  any  hint  to  the  nation  at  large,  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  interior  of  the  Cabinet.  To  have  done  so  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  scheme.  Supported  by 
such  an  agitation  throughout  the  country,  as  would  have  been 
roused  by  the  first  hint  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  the 
King  would  without  doubt  have  at  once  taken  up  the  same  position 
which  his  father  and  brother  had  always  occupied,  have  justified 
himself  on  the  plea  of  conscience,  and  nave  committed  hunself  so 
definitely  as  to  be  shut  out  from  all  future  concession  to  any  minis'* 
try  or  under  any  pressure.  Secresy  was  essential  not  merely  to  the 
existence  of  the  administration,  but  to  every  hope  of  obtaining 
Emancipation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  King ',  and  the  necessity  for 
preserving  secresy  ceased  only  with  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  the  demand 
for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  which  was  eagerly  pressed  during 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  seems  now  of  no  importance.  The  tm* 
ditions  oi  parliamentary  Government  do  not  require  such  a  step,  so 
long  as  the  ministry  can  command  a  majority ;  and  the  assertion 
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that  the  then  House  of  Gominons  was  not  competent  to  deal  with 
the  question,  derives  its  sole  force  from  a  low  estimate  of  the 
nature  and  duties  of  a  representative  body,  which  has  never  been 
fMX^pted  by  English  statesmen.  There  was  too  in  this  instance^  a< 
special  ground  for  resisting  a  dissolution.  The  Experience  of  the 
Glare  election  was  sufficient,  to  show  the  dangers  which  might 
reasonably  be  feared  from  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  the  whole  con- 
stituency of  Ireland,  under  the  most  exciting  circumstances,  and 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  deciding  once  for  all  the  Roman  Gatho-. 
lie  question.  The  very  evils  to  prevent  which  the  Government 
had  sacrificed  so  much,  would  have  been  hurried  on ;  Ireland  would 
during  the  elections  have  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war ;  and  the 
passions  of  the  two  sections  of  the  nation  would  have  been  roused, 
in  a  degree  which  might  have  rendered  an  amicable  settlement 
impossible. 

With  the  openuig  of  the  Session  of  1829,  the  memoir  closes. 
At  the  same  point,  too,  the  main  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
question  ceases.  For  sdthough  at  the  time  of  this  discussion, 
the  measures  which  are  at  stake  seem  all-important,  and  the 
characters  of  those  implicated  in  them  concern  us  Uttle,  there 
often  comes  a  time  when  human  sympathy  re-asserts  itself,  and 
history  derives  its  greatest  charm  from  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  actors  in  its  drama.  And  so  we  turn  from  the  narrative 
of  the  great  struggle  which  this  volume  commemorates,  to  dwell 
with  fresher  interest  upon  those  personal  details  which  serve  to 
elucidate  the  motives,  purposes,  and  feelings  of  the  statesman 
whose  name  is  for  ever  connected  with  its  finid  issue. 

Yet  the  study  of  the  part  which  Sir  B.  Feel  took  in  procuring 
Boman  Gatholic  Emancipation,  may  suggest  considerations  which 
bear  very  directly  upon  the  events  of  the  present*  dav.  It  is  in- 
structive to  observe  how  much  more  of  real  tolerance  he  displayed, 
even  whilst  he  remained  an  opponent  of  concession,  than  is  evinced 
by  many  who  can  talk  long  and  loudly  of  reUgious  liberty.  And 
from  this  fact  we  may  gain  a  hint  in  what  direction  we  may  look  for 
aid,  if  ever  freedom  of  conscience  should  become  once  more  a  moot 
point  in  England.  That  this  should  ever  come  to  pass  may  be 
held  a  chimera,  but  we  have  not  been  left  without  indications 
during  this  Yerj  year,  which  seem  to  point  that  way.  The  recent 
attempt  to  modi^  the  system  of  national  instruction  in  Ireland 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  protest  in  behalf  of  religious  education, 
but  as  evidenoipg  the  resolution  of  a  certain  class  to  assume  that 
what  is  of  the  essence  of  their  religion,  ought  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  everybody  else's,  and  may  therefore  fairljr  be  imposed  upon  all 
men.  The  agitation  against  Maynooth,  as  it  is  carried  on  by  its 
principal  promoters,  is  avowedly  based  upon  the  principle  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  countenance  the  professors  of  an  erroneous 
system  of  belief.    That  large  section  of  Frotestants  which,  for 
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want  of  any  definite  theology  of  its  own,  erects  into  a  rale  of  faith 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  with  a  negative  sign  prefixed, 
is  perfectly  prepared  to  make  acceptance  of  that  eccentric  creed  a 
necessary  qualification  for  political  privilege,  and  to  re-enact  the 
penal  laws  for  all  those  who  dissent  from  it.  Intellectually  indeed 
these  persons  are  beneath  contempt,  but  they  have  zeal,  numbers, 
and  a  total  disregard  of  consequences,-— qualities  which  only  need 
an  opportunity  to  become  formidable.  And  if  they  should  ever  do 
so,  from  whom  amongst  the  professed  advocates  of  religious  tolera- 
tion are  we  to  expect  succour  ?  Not,  we  fear,  from  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Liberal  party;  for  their  toleration  is  too  apt  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  and  they  may  not  regret 
to  see  an  active  and  proselytising  religion  brought  under  a  control 
which  shall  prevent  it  from  intruding  upon  the  notice  of  other 
people.  Not  from  the  Whigs ;  they  are  not  likely  to  oppose  a 
popular  cry;  and  even  if  Lord  John  Russell  could  be  recalled  from 
his  Italian  crusade,  the  experience  of  1851  may  show  us  that  upon 
due  occasion  he  has  the  will,  though  he  then  wanted  the  power,  to 
inteirfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  religious  bodies  to 
which  he  does  not  belong,  and  of  whose  constitution  he  is  wholly 
ignorant.  But  this  last  reminiscence  may  aid  us  in  our  inquiry. 
The  debates  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  will  prove  that  the 
surest  basis  of  a  regard  for  religious  liberty  does  not  consist  in  in- 
difference to  any  faith,  but  in  a  conscientious  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all ;  and  that  if  the  cause  which  won  the  day  in  1829  has 
ever  to  be  fought  for  again  in  England,  its  champion  will  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  those,  upon  whom  has  descended  the  name 
and  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PARISH  PRIEST. 

The  Acquirements  and  Principal  Obligations  and  Duties  of  the 
Parish  Priest.  Being  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  to  the  Students  in  Divinity.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  London : 
Murray. 

This  excellent  book  will  recall  to  the  recollection  of  many,  sound 
words  of  most  wise  counsel  which  they  heard  in  days  gone  by  from 
one  whom  it  was  God's  good  pleasure  to  call  to  his  rest  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  not  before  he  had  done  good  work  for  the  Church. 
The  ipsissima  verba  of  such  counsel  may  have  passed  out  of  mind, 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  borne  fruit  very  largely  in  the  lives 
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and  ministrations  of  no  small  number  among  those  to  whom  it  was 

flven ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  all  who  valued  the  lectures  of 
rofessor  Blunt  at  the  time  they  were  delivered^  (and  what  earnest 
studentj  with  Holy  Orders  before  him^  did  not  7)  will  rejoice  in  their 
days  of  more  mature  experience  to  have  the  details  of  them  in  their 
hand,  that  they  ma^  both  learn  afresh  at  the  mouth  of  their  in- 
structor, and  test  his  conclusions  by  their  own  experience, — some- 
times, it  may  be,  to  correct  or  to  modify  them. 

We  have  understood  that  the  author  of  these  lectures  was  by  no 
means  content  to  look  upon  his  first  productions  in  this  way  as 
final.  It  is  well  known  that  some  Professors,  when  they  have  once 
elaborated  a  system  of  instruction,  are  content,  ever  after,  to  use 
it  in  its  original  form ;  rarely  adding  to,  or.  even  re-touching  the 
pages  of  their  lecture  book.  But  we  believe  Mr.  Blunt  was  a 
diligent  pruner,  and  his  pruning  naturally  resulted  in  a  stronger 
growth.  There  is  a  condensation  of  language  in  the  pages  before 
us,  and  a  careful  attention  to  logical  sequence  in  minute  particulars 
as  well  as  in  those  of  greater  magnitude,  which  shows  that  the 
manuscripts  from  which  they  are  printed  must  have  been  recon- 
sidered over  and  over  again;  that  superfluous  words  had  been 
detected  by  a  nice  ear  in  the  course  of  their  delivery,  and  unspar- 
ingly blotted  out;  that  every  idea  had  been  fitted  into  its  right 
place,  after  many  experiments  by  a  workman  of  taste  and  patience ; 
and  that,  doubtless,  the  experiences  of  later  life,  and  the  develope- 
ments  consequent  upon  mature  study,  were  engrafted  upon  the 
less  perfect  knowledge  of  earlier  da^s;  or  substituted  for  judg- 
ments less  matured.  There  is  nothing  ofi^-hand  about  these  leCf 
tures  in  fact ;  nothing  which  indicates  otherwise  than  that  they 
appear  in  print  as  an  authentic  record  of  Professor  Blunt^s  delibe- 
rate,— and  we  need  hardly  add,  conscientious — conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  matters  of  which  '^  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.'' 

And,  while  all  this  might  have  been  said  of  a  work  coming  from 
one  with  whose  conclusions  we  should  be  little  disposed  to  agree ; 
in  the  present  case  we  are  able  to  use  such  words  of  a  work  which 
we  have  read  with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  in  which,  if  there  are 
some  things  omitted  which  we  would  rather  had  not  been  so,  there 
are  very  few  statements  indeed  that  we  eaimot  entirely  agree  with. 
A  work  of  this  kind  has,  moreover,  been  very  much  wanted.  There 
are  many  young  Priests  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  such 
practical  instruction  as  its  author  was  accustomed  to  give ;  or,  if 
they  have  in  some  measure  received  such,  would  yet  be  glad  to 
have  a  volume  at  hand  in  which  they  could  be  sure  of  finding  good 
suggestions ;  for,  even  if  these  should  not  be  new  to  them,  it  will 
yet  give  them  confidence  to  have  their  own  plans  corroborated  by 
one  on  whose  judgment  great  rehance  may  be  placed.     And,  in 

Xg  this  we  by  no  means  intend  to  depreciate  the  labours  of 
a  towards  this  same  end.    It  is  prdbable  that  many  Parudi 
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Priests  could  produce  out  of  their  own  experieuce  such  a  volume 
as  the  one  before  us ;  and  we  are  quite  aware  that  several  respecta* 
ble  works  of  the  kind  have  long  been  in  use ;  all  we  would  suggest 
is,  that  among  such  works^  every  young  Parish  Priest  will  do  well 
to  place  these  lectures ;  and  that  ne  will  perhaps,  find  them  more 
comprehensive  in  their  range  than  anything  to  which  we  have 
previously  had  access. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  preface,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  special  points  in  this 
valuable  book^  which  it  may  be  useful  to  have  noticed,  as  bearing 
upon  several  questions  of  the  day ;  but  we  wish  it  distinctly  to  be 
understood,  that  what  we  have  to  say  will  not  in  any  degree  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  its  perusal  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  use  the 
volume  as  a  practical  manual.  In  some  cases  there  are  dicta  of  the 
author,  which  we  wish  to  separate  from  the  other  matter  among 
which  they  occur;  in  one  or  two,  deficiencies  respecting  which  we 
wish  to  give  a  caution.  But  we  sincerely  trust  that  every  reader 
of  these  pages  will  procure  the  lectures,  being  assured  that  the 
time  occupied  by  their  careful  perusal,  will  not  be  wasted  by  any 
one  who  undertakes  the  task. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  ministe- 
terial  character  of  S.  Paul,  set  forth  as  an  example  of  the  three 
general  principles  of  knowledge,  zeal,  and  discretion,  which  ought 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  Parish  Priest^s  personal  character. 
This  lecture  we  consider  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  the 
author  having  hampered  himself  by  the  very  common,  but  most 
unwise,  rule  of  saying  nothing  but  what  he  has  literal  authority 
for  in  a  certain  very  restricted  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  which,  as 
matter  of  fact,  does  not  itself  profess  auy  such  completeness*  Fol- 
lowing this,  are  three  very  valuable  lectures  on  the  "  Reading  of 
the  Parish  Priest ;"  and  a  fourth,  to  which  they  are,  in  a  manner, 
introductory,  on  the  "  Composition  of  Sermons.^'  Schools,  paro- 
chial ministrations,  and  pastoral  conversations  form  the  subject  of 
the  succeeding  discourses ;  the  three  with  which  the  volume  con- 
cludes handliug  the  questions  of  ritualistic  observances,  and  the 
position  of  the  Parish  Priest  as  a  Churchman.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  these  lectures  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  it 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  very  little  of  that  ground  is  wasted. 

The  reading  of  the  Parish  Priest  leads,  of  course,  to  a  statement 
of  the  arguments  for  a  well-educated  ministry ;  or  rather,  it  should 
be  said,  to  copious  illustrations  of  arguments  previously  stated  in 
the  introductory  lecture.  The  advantages  of  scholarship,  as  pro- 
viding the  reader  of  Holy  Scripture  with  the  power  of  understand- 
ing it,  and  therefore  of  explaining  it,  is  well  put  in  these  lectures ; 
but,  considering  for  whom  they  were  intended,  we  are  glad  to 
note  the  absence  of  all  laudation  of  scholarship  for  its  own  sake ; 
a  kind  of  praise  which,  we  are  sure,  has  tended  greatly  to  make 

VOL.  XVIII.  AAA 
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karning  in  the  Christian  miniatry  despised  or  undervalued  hy  many 
good  Christians  and  by  Dissenters.  There  has  been  a  race  of 
clergy  in  the  English  Church  who  have  made  scholarship  an  end> 
and  not  a  means  to  an  end.  They  have^  as  it  were^  passed  their 
lives  in  sharpening  their  tools,  anid  admiriug  the  quality  of  the 
steely  instead  of  in  using  them  for  the  work  to  which  they  were 
designed.  It  is  hardly  too  broad  an  assertion  to  8ay>  that  the  only 
use  of  learning  in  a  Parish  Friest^n  one>  that  is^  wholly  dedicated 
to  religious  duties — ^is,  that  he  may  by  means  of  it  become  a  more 
efficient  Parish  Priest.  It  is  most  conducive  to  his  efficiency^  that 
he  should  understand  the  Scriptures  thoroughly  in  their  original 
languages ;  and  he  can  only  attain  facility  in  the  critical  inter- 
pretation of  them  by  that  close  familiarity  with  the  structure  of 
language  whieh  is  to  be  gained  by  means  of  classical  studies.  But, 
when  we  look  back  upon  the  time  that  has  been  spent  by  some  of 
the  clergy  in  former  days  upon  mere  classical  studies^  we  can 
sympathize  in  some  degree  with  those  who  think  such  time  wasted ; 
and  are  even  more  disposed  to  do  so,  when  we  feel  how  little  was 
done  in  and  for  the  Church  by  men  of  such  powers  as  a  Bentley 
or  a  Person.  One  of  the  Ordination  vows  of  every  Priest  is,  that 
the  Loan  being  hia  helper,  he  will  endeavour  himself^  to  "  be  dili- 
gent in  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as  hdp 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  laying  aside  the  study  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh  ;^^  and  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained  that 
this  9Qlemn  promise  made  to  Odd,  binds  those  who  make  it  to  a 
certain  application  of  such  learning  as  they  may  possess  then,  or 
at  any  future  time ;  that  it  binds  them  to  lay  aside  all  study  as  far 
as  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  use  it  by  appl]ring  it  to  the  service 
of  6oD.  Such  is  the  line  taken  in  the  book  before  us;  and  we 
canned  but  think  that  any  one  who  looks  seriously  upon  the  present 
vecessity  of  the  Church,  must  feel  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  priests  could  excusably  live  lives  of  what  is  called  learned 
kisure,  our  age  is  not  such  a  time,  at  least.  A  learned  *  prieathood 
ia  indeed  a  very  desirable  thing.  By  all  means  let  those  who  are 
to  take  Holy  Orders  be  trained  up  to  the  very  highest  standard  of 
dassical  attainments.  But,  from  the  moment  they  have  decided 
to  seek  the  priesthood,  let  them  understand  that  they  must  dedi<^ 
cate  all  mental  acquirements  to  God's  service,  and  that  to  follow 
out  any  which  cannot  be  so  dedicated,  is  to  run  in  danger  of  giving 
Him  only  half  their  service  Who  requires  the  whole.  All  othes 
knowledge  must  be  to  them  as  a  means  by  which  they  may  perfect 
themselyea  in  the  Te^^vy^  rsp^voiv  xaA  Itio-t^jxi)  ^tor^f^wy ;  and  there 
ia  enough  in  these  three  lectures  on  the  Reading  of  the  Parish 
Priest,  to  show  how  much  room  there  ia  feu*  the  application  to  Holy 
Scripture  of  learning  of  the  vwy  highest  order.     We  need  n^ver, 

^  A  reflective  form  of  the  verb,  by  the  by,  which  mtensifles  the  iii6iailii|^  of  the 
words  in  quQstioB. 
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certaiDlv^  be  afraid  that  we  are  giving  future  Pariah  Prieats  too 
much  Classical  erudition ; — more^  ^at  is^  than  by  the  strict  rule 
laid  down  above,  they  can  ever  make  use  of.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Fathers,  the  ancient  Liturgies, 
and  many  other  ecclesiastical  relics,  furnish  a  stock  of  reading 
which  none  but  a  man  previously  well-trained  in  classical  erudition, 
can  read  with  a  critical  understanding.  While  then  they  are  edu- 
cated to  this  high  standard  in  classical  learning, — while  the  machi- 
nery is  thus  provided  of  the  very  highest  character,  and  in  the  best 
order; — ^let  them  also  be  highly  trained  in  the  proper  use  of  it, 
that  the  machinery  of  learning  may  be  working  for  and  in  Christ^b 
Church ;  not  outside  of,  and  therefore  against  it.  If  it  be  objected 
that  such  learning  would  be  "  thrown  away^^  in  a  country  church, 
our  author  says  in  another  place : — 

**  It  is  vain  to  talk  about  the  mint,  till  you  have  secured  the  bullion. 
Therefore  I  suggested  to  you  a  scheme  of  reading  before  I  ventured 
upon  any  hints  about  sermons — '  Reading  makes  the  full  man ;'  and 
surely,  if  a  fall  man  is  wanted  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  minister  of  a  church 
who  is  fixed  to  the  same  spot  the  whole  vear  round ;  and  who  has  to 
produce  himself  from  week  to  week  before  the  same  audience.  Nothing 
short  of  a  large  magazine  to  draw  upon  will  suffice  for  these  frequent 
demands — without  it,  the  thread  of  his  speech  will  soon  ran  out  the 
staple  of  his  argument ;  and  instead  of  a  preacher  he  will  become  a 
spin-text.  This  should  be  looked  to  by  us.  It  is  unfair  to  exact  the 
attention  of  an  audience  for  a  considerable  time,  and  supply  them  our- 
selves with  nothing  to  fix  it.  It  is  unfair  to  charge  them  with  indiffer- 
ence, lukewarmness,  and  irreligion,  when  thev  are  nearly  weary  of  lis- 
tening to  one  who  cannot  teach  because  he  will  not  learn,  they  have  no 
option  but  to  hear ; — they  are  in  the  condition  of  animals  long  tethered 
upon  a  bare  pasture,  they  cannot  escape,  but  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  show  signs  of  impatience— give  us  liberty,  or  give  us  provender 
^— they  are  '  hungry  sheep  that  look  up  and  are  not  fed ;'  *  the  lean  and 
flashy  songs  which  grate  on  their  pastor's  pipe'  not  sufficing. 

"  But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  will  the  readine  I  have  proposed  famish 
the  stamina  for  the  pulpit,  of  which  I  speak  7— ^study  of  the  original 
Scriptures — of  the  primitive  Fathers — ^and  of  the  records  of  our  own 
Church  as  fixed  at  the  Reformation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  it  will ;  and  the  less  in  that  it  falls  in  with  the  views. of  one  who 
lived  in  times  when  our  theology  was  of  a  more  masculine  character 
than  at  present.  'The  country  parson,'  says  the  excellent  Herbert,  'is 
fiill  of  dl  knowledge  ....  But  the  chief  and  top  of  his  knowledge 
consists  in  the  Book  of  Books,  the  storehouse  and  magasine  of  life  and 

comfort,  the  holy  Scriptures :  there  he  sucks  and  lives He  hath 

read  the  Fathers  also,  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  later  writers,  or  a 
good  proportion  of  all;  out  of  all  which  he  hath  compiled  a  book,  a 
body  of  divinity.  Which  is  the  storehouse  of  his  sermons,  and  which  he 
preaches  all  his  life,  but  diversely  clothed,  illustrated,  and  enlarged.' 
With  resources,  then,  derived  from  the  Scriptures^  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Records  of  the  Reformation  (which,  as  I  observed  in  its  proper  places 
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will  not  exclude  but  enoounge  accessory  funds  of  knowledge),  the 
preacher  will  have  a  stock  to  draw  upon,  ix  rov  O^aavpoO  ainoO  cc^aXXei." 
—Pp.  143,  144. 

It  is  by  the  pious  theological  application  of  a  learned  education 
that  Professor  Blunt  has  brought  out  many  interesting  and  impor- 
tant points  of  Biblical  criticism  in  that  portion  of  the  volume  to 
which  we  are  at  present  referring.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  to 
mention  these  in  any  detail^  and  our  object  is  attained  if  we  have 
stated  that  true  province  of  learning  in  the  priesthood,  which  we 
believe  to  have  been  in  the  author's  mind  when  he  wrote  these 
chapters. 

As  one  practical  advantage  of  sound  learning,  these  chapters, 
however,  point  out  that  most  important  one  of  being  able  to  check 
the  English  version  of  the  Holy  Bible^  by  the  original.  When 
would  have  been  a  favourable  time  for  obtaining  a  fair  translation 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  certainly  ours  has  been  made  under  influences 
which  have  been  far  from  happ^  in  their  results.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  Puritan  opinions  are  supported  by  the  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures :  and  no  less  that  they  are  discountenanced 
by  the  same  Scriptures  in  the  original.  The  desire  for  peace  led 
many  in  those  days  to  seek  it  by  compromise,  and  in  not  a  few 
places  were  the  translators  of  the  Bible  thus  influenced ;  as  in  such 
cases  as  the  rendering  of  sxxXijcria  and  wpt^fivrtpog,  by  ^'congre- 
gation'' and  "  elder,"  renderings  which  have  gone  far  to  perpetuate 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  errors  among  us,  and  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  Church-people  themselves  to  the  Scriptural  authority  for 
their  own  principles.  Again,  that  unfortunate  taste  for  synonyms 
which  shows  itself  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  was 
also  at  work  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  real  drift  of 
many  a. passage  has  been  injured  by  a  variation  of  words  in  the 
English  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  original ;  as  for  ex- 
ample in  translating  the  words  xlmg  and  Xoyi^o/xai  with  their  deri- 
vatives in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  B.omans.  But 
the  worst  influence  of  all  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Blunt  in  the  following 


**  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  38th 
verse,  we  have  in  our  translation,  '  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith ; 
but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.' 
But  the  Greek  is,  *0  Be  Bixaioi  ex  Tr/arewi  l^rjaeraf  kcu  iay  ifTroaTetk^raj^ 
ovK  evBoKci  ^  yfrvxi  f-^^  ^^  a^Tcp,  where  there  is  nothine  said  about '  any 
man/  The  passage  should  run,  '  Now  the  just  man  ^all  live  by  faith, 
but  if  he  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him  ;'  a  text,  as 
thus  rendered,  clearly  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance ;  but, 
as  it  stands  in  our  version  (which,  in  this  instance,  as,  probably,  in 

^  We  are  glad  to  see  ''  Grinfield's  Helleniatic  Greek  Testament*'  recommended* 
With  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  at  least,  ereiy  one  in  Holy  Orders 
ought  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted. 
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other  instances,  seems  to  have  heen  influenced  by  that  of  Beza),  it  has 
no  such  tendency.  *  Ex  quo  loco/  says  Bishop  Pearson  (who  notices 
this  transktion  of  Beza's,  in  his  preface  to  the  Septuagint), '  qukm  sus- 
pects esse  debeat  ejus  translatio  nemo  nescit,  qui,  quibus  opinionibus  in 
TheologiA  adhseserit,  novit.'  "—P.  57. 

"  Again  :  In  the  1  Cor.  i.  26,  we  read  in  the  English  translation, 
'  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called  ;'  the  expression 
'  are  called*  is  supplemental :  the  Greek  being  merely,  ov  woXKol  eo(f>ol 
kotA  aapKo^  oh  iroKKoi  tvpwroi^  ov  iroWol  eifr^eveTif  and  the  supplement 
not  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  Epistle  is  discoursing  from  the  seventeenth 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  the  mode  of  preaching  the  GospeU 
and  the  agents  employed  on  that  work,  not  on  the  parties  whom  tney 
succeeded  in  converting.  This  verse,  therefore,  must  fall  in  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  argument  before  and  after  it ;  and  must  mean,  that 
not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
were  preachers  of  the  Gospel — the  promulgation  of  it  being  confided  to 
persons  in  themselves  so  mean  and  illiterate,  that  nothing  but  its  own 
divine  character  could  have  secured  it  such  success.  In  this  instance, 
the  supplemental  words  are  not  found  in  the  text  of  Beza ;  but  the  mar" 
gin  has  '  quales  vocaverit  Christus,'  not  '  quales  vocaverit  Christus  ad 
concionandum  et  prsedicandum ;'  so  that  here  again  our  translators  may 
have  been  misled  by  Beza. 

'*  Again  :  in  S.  Matthew  xx.  23,  we  have,  '  But  to  sit  on  My  right 
hand,  and  on  My  left,  is  not  Mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  he  given  to  them 
for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  My  Father.'  And,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  S.  Mark  x.  40 :  'But  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for 
whom  it  is  prepared.'  In  both  cases,  '  it  shall  be  given '  being  an  in- 
terpolation— ovK  eariv  ifiop  Bovvai  aXJC  oh  yroi/icurrai,  the  Greek  :  '  it  is 
not  Mine  to  give,  but  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared,' — aXKa  used  for 
ei  yti^,  as  it  is  in  S.  Matt.  xix.  11 :  Ov  vamev  xojpovtrt  top  \6cfov  rovrov 
KSX  oi9  BiBorai :  and  in  S.  Mark  ix.  8,  unquestionably :  ovUva  e7Bov^ 
€iK\a  70V  *\riaovv  fiovov,  the  parallel  passage  in  8.  Matt.  xvii.  8  being  ao» 
tually,  oifheva  elBov,  el  fjvij  top  *lfjaovv  fiovov, — our  translation,  meanwhile^ 
seeming  to  dispute  our  Lord's  right  to  assign  rewards.  The  Vulgate 
has,  in  the  passage  of  S.  Matthew,  '  non  est  meum  dare  vobis  sed  quibus 
paratum  est  k  Patre  meo  ;'  and  in  the  parallel  verse  of  S.  Mark,  *  non  est 
meum  dare  vobis,  sed  quibus  paratum  est,'  the  *  vobis,'  however,  perhaps 
agloss  (see  Turton  on  the  Text,  p.  71)  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Beza 
writes,  '  non  est  meum  dare,  sed  dabitur  quibus  paratum  est'  in  both 
places,  and  oilr  version  follows  his  mislead." — Pp.  58,  59. 

In  one  case^  the  spirit  of  falsehood  was  -too  grossly  evident  to 
mislead  the  translators  :  for  where^  in  Acts  i.  14^  we  read  that  all 
continued  with  one  accord^  in  prayer  and  supplication  '^  cruv  yvvai^iv/* 
Beza  impudently  and  profanely  makes  it  "  cum  uxoribusy'  as  though 
it  had  been  <ruy  yuvai^i/  avreov :  '^  the  object  of  Beza  apparently 
being  to  show  that  the  disciples  hftd  wives,  and  to  have  a  fling  at 
the  Popish  injunction  of  clerical  celibacy/'  Against  such  illustra- 
tions of  the  Protestant  way  of  giving  the  people  ''  the  Bible^  the 
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whole  Bible^  and  nothing  but  the  Bible/'  some  learning  is  a  nseful 
weapon^  as  the  author  shows  by  many  more  instances.  And  he 
tcry  justly  observes,  that  to  "talk  of  circulating  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment  in  any  iranslaiion  whatever,  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  terms ;  for  the  mere  text  is  a  continuous  series  of  the 
closest  notes  and  comments.  Witness  the  Douay  and  Bheims 
Bibles ;  the  Geneva  Bible ;  the  improved  version  of  the  Unitarians.'^ 

We  are  surprised  to  find  no  mention  in  the  book  before  us  of 
the  greatest  blot  in  our  English  New  Testament  version,  the  con- 
fusion of  the  past  and  present  participles,  of  which  it  may  suffice  to 
give  two  instances :  1.  the  rendering  the  past  participle  BiKuwiimg 
(Romans  v.  1)  which  describes  the  actual  condition  of  the  baptized^ 
exactly  the  same  as  the  present  Stxaiouftsvos  (ch.  iii.  24)  which  des* 
cribes  the  method  that  God  was  about  to  adopt,  and  was  then  ac* 
tually .adopting,  for  the  justification  of  such  as  up  to  that  time  had 
been  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  2.  The  other  shall  be 
taken  from  S.  Peter's  Pirst  Epistle  (i.  23)  where  the  substitution 
of  the  present  participle  "  being  bom  again,''  for  the  past  "  having 
been  bom  again"  (as  the  Greek  requires)  seems  also  to  have  led  to 
a  similar  equivocal  expression  in  the  Collect  for  Christmas  Day. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Br.  Pusey's  Tract  on  Baptism,  there  ia 
A  valuable  note  pointing  out  at  length  how  all  the  Greek  participles 
which  speak  of  regeneration,  and  sanctification^  and  justification  in 
respect  of  the  Christian  are  past,  and  not  present. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  following  passage  in  a  book  by  the 
author  of  the  *'  Reformation  in  England.^*  The  dishonesty,  sys- 
tematic and  wilful,  thus  indicated,  is  a  point  well  worth  remembering. 

'*It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  remark  of  Mr.  Maitland's  (whose 
own  leaning,  however^  is  known ;  but  who  does  not  throw  out  this 
caution,  without  producing  very  numerous  quotations  and  details  in  proof 
of  its  propriety),  that  *for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
we  depend  very  much  on  the  testimony  of  writers  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Puritan  party,  or  who  obtained  their  infor« 
mation  from  persons  of  that  sect ;'  and  that,  accordingly,  this  circum- 
stance must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  that  testimony.  Indeed, 
it  seems  probable,  I  will  subjoin,  from  a  curious  letter  of  Grindal  to 
Fox,  that  when  the  documents  the  martyrologist  had  to  deal  with  did 
not  suit  the  taste  of  the  parties  concerned,  there  was  a  disposition  to 
introduce  into  them  a  little  manipulation  of  their  own.  '  De  Philpotti 
examinationibus,'  writer  Grindal, '  hoc  tibi  dicam  quod  sentio.  Sunt  in 
illis  quaedam  quae  Hmd  opus  habent.  Videtur  sese»  nescio  quomodo, 
irretire  in  vocabulis  quibusdam  non  satis  approbatis,  quod  Christus  sit 
realiter  in  coen&,'  &c.  .  .  .  '  Si  liber  Anglicus  non  faisset  divulgatus, 
potuissent  qnsedam  in  eo  thitigari*  "^ — Pp.  128,  129. 

A  similar  very  seasonable  warning  is  given  at  p.  138  with  regard 
to  Burnet 

I.  6Htidal*t  Rdttiaitis,  j>.  S21. 
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We  are  very  glad  to  find  Mr.  Blunt  vindicating  the  importance 
of  preaching,  which  he  considers  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  sacri* 
fice  to  domiciliary  visiting  and  the  school.  On  the  subject  of  ex« 
tempore  preaching,  on  which  some  short  treatise  is  much  needed, 
unfortunately  he  did  not  consider  himself  competent  to  speak. 

From  sermons,  Mr.  Blunt  passes  on  to  speak  of  schools,  and 
we  rejoice  to  find  a  writer  whose  influence  extends  so  widely, 
giving  the  authority  of  his  voice  to  those  who  protest  against  any 
qompromise  or  latitudinarian  system  as  regards  Church  teaching. 
M  may  be  supposed,  Professor  Blunt  looked  upon  parish  schooU 
as  a  most  important  element  of  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  parish 
Priest  J  and  he  devoted  a  long  and  very  able  lecture  to  the  subject. 
He  describes  the  school  like  one  who  has  practically  worked  out  bia 
principles,  and  thereby  gives  to  bis  readers  the  feeling  that  he  ia 
not  committing  them  to  any  untried  experiment.  Bvery  parish  Priest 
of  experience  in  work  will  go  with  the  author  in  those  pages  which 
allude  to  the  exceedingly  useful  position  of  the  school  as  a  sort  of 
middle  ground  between  the  Pastor  and  his  flock ;  a  means. of  intro^t. 
duction  to  many  families  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
easily  reached ;  a  source  of  general  information  respecting  character  i 
"  an  orffon  by  which  he  may  touch  his  whole  parish  :*'  '*  the  first 
place  that  presents  itself  to  him  as  the  suitable  arena  for  any  mani- 
festo :  (that  is,  mind,  so  long  as  it  is  a  room  at  his  own  (nsposal, 
and  where  he  has  not  to  consult  a  dozen  people  about  what  he  may 
do  there).'^    And  no  less  in  such  passages  as  the  following : 

"  I  now  come  to  some  more  direct  benefits  of  the  aehooL  And  here 
the  obvious  one  presents  itself,  that  it  is  the  feeder  for  the  Church  | 
that  it  raises  up  in  a  parish,  by  degrees,  an  intelligent  congregation  % 
qualifies  the  hearer  for  listening  to  the  preaoher  with  profit ;  approxi- 
mates the  two.  For  when  I  said,  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  I  would 
«9t  advise  the  pastor  of  the  parish  to  pitch  the  scale  of  bia  sermon  too 
low,  I  contemplated  a  school  as  the  proper  scene  for  mere  rudimental 
teaching.  TherCy  such  instruction  would  be  in  its  place.  There^  the 
merest  colloquial  communication,  the  simplest  speech,  the  most  familiar 
figure,  would  be  not  only  tolerable,  but  appropriate.  It  would  tJiere  be 
fitting  to  speak  as  a  child,  in  the  hope,  and  with  the  very  purpose  of 
putting  away  childish  things  in  due  season.  Doubtless  it  is  a  great  art 
to  administer  this  instruetion  judiciously — something,  perhaps,  of  a  gift ; 
bat  any  man,  who  will  take  the  pains,  may  do  it  in  a  degree,  and  use 
will  soon  render  him  more  dexterous  and  ready^.  He  wiKl  aim,  there* 
fbre,  above  all  things,  at  making  the  children  take  an  interest  in  the 
business  themselves ;  unite  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  pattnetship  in 
the  investi^tion  of  the  subject  before  them,  be  it  what  it  may ;  cause 
them  to  join  him  in  the  chase  of  it.  Thus  he  will  put  to  them,  what 
the  lawyers  call  leading  questions  upon  it ;  questions  which  partly  sug- 
gest their  own  answers ;  and  cheat  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  persuasion 
thai:  the  tSpfiM  was,  in  facit.  their  own.  He  wiU  make  much  of  any 
weed  of  truth  or  sagacity  ii\  the  ans^WQr  returned  to  him.    He  will  lee4 
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them  by  the  hand  throagh  a  string  of  hints  or  queries,  to  narrow  the 
ground  still  more  and  more,  till  he  has  eventually  so  hemmed  the  result 
in,  that  it  cannot  escape  them.  Sometimes  he  will  fetch  a  compass  de- 
signedly, because  it  will  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  little 
scholars  upon  laying  this  passage  in  Scripture  ana  that  together ;  com- 
paring, in  their  smidl  way>  spiritual  things  with  spiritual ;  and  getting 
at  reidly  sound  principles  of  Bible  interpretation  without  knowing  it." 
—Pp.  185,  186. 

The  practical  value  of  this  chapter  or  lecture  consists  very  much 
in  its  details  of  instruction  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
schools.  There  are  here  and  there,  however,  sentences  which  speak 
out  broad  principles  such  as  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  one  whom  all  parties  in  the  Church  unite  in  consider- 
ing to  have  been  a  moderate  man  :  and  we  take  them  as  indicative 
of  the  great  progress  which  is  being  made  towards  sound  Church 
principles  among  all  who  give  themselves  the  pains  to  think  and 
work  out  the  best  plans  for  any  good  object  they  have  in  view.  For 
example : 

'^  I  do  therefore  consider,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  clergy  act  wisely 
in  offering  strong  resistance  to  every  attempt  made  to  take  the  parish 
schools  out  of  their  hands.  They  must  be  substantially  in  their  hands^ 
— under  their  undisputed  control — before  they  can  be  applied  effectually, 
and,  in  some  instances,  before  they  can  be  applied  at  all, — to  the  pur- 
poses I  have  been  contemplating.  For  though,  in  the  hands  of  others, 
they  might  answer  several  of  the  ends  I  have  adverted  to ;  the  greater, 
as  well  as  the  more  important  part  of  them,  they  certainly  would  not 
answer.  To  sever  the  schools  from  the  clergy  would,  in  my  mind,  be 
little  less  than  cutting  the  sluices  by  which  the  pastor  is  enabled  to  fer- 
tilise his  parish ;  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  would  be  leaving,  indeed, 
the  workman  and  the  work,  but  taking  away  the  tools." — Pp.  199,  200. 

And  no  less  strongly  does  he  write  respecting  the  character  of 
the  teaching  to  be  inculcated.  We  are  continually  hearing  the 
changes  rung  upon  the  rule  enforced  (in  theory  at  least)  by  the 
National  Society,  that  the  Catechism  shall  be  taught  in  all  schools 
receiving  benefit  from  its  funds.  It  is  said  that  children  of  Dis- 
senters are  thus  excluded,  a  fact  of  which  we  lately  expressed  our 
doubt — at  least  as  to  any  extensive  exclusion — ^and  here  beg  leave 
to  repeat  the  same.  Only  recently.  We  had  the  misfortune  to  hear 
a  long  speech  from  a  clergyman  who  strongly  doubted  the  expe* 
diency  of  teaching  children  principles  which  he  considered  it  almost 
morally  certain  they  will  reject  when  they  grow  to  years  of  discre- 
tion. So  far  from  thinking  thus.  Professor  Blunt  considers  the 
school  as  a  direct  organ  of  proselytism : — 

'*  You  will  remember  that  the  school  is  not  merely  intended  to  form  the 
children  into  Bible  Christians  (as  they  are  invidiously  called,  and  which 
Baptists,  Socinians,  Quakers,  and  sectarians  of.  all  kinds  claim  to  be)^ 
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but  Bible  Cbristiaps  of  tbe  Reformed  Church  of  England,  You  will« 
therefore,  tboroughly  drill  them  iuto  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
formularies  of  that  Church ;  not  merely  taking  the  opportunity  I  have 
supposed  of  illustrating  the  features  of  the  Church,  when  reading  with 
them  a  chapter  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  actually  going  through  the  several 
offices  of  the  Church  carefully  with  them,  and  reflecting  them  back  to 
the  Scriptures.  You  will  make  Churchmen  of  the  children  both  ways ; 
reading  with  them  the  Bible,  and  finding  it  in  the  Prayer  Book  ;  and 
reading  the  Prayer  Book,  and  finding  in  it  the  Bible." — Pp.  189,  190. 

With  respect  also  to  enforced  attendance  at  Churchy — another 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  minds  of  ''  liberal  '^  churchmen^ — ^he 
uses  the  following  words ;  and  we  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
apologize  for  quoting  at  length  a  passage  so  pre-eminently  useful : 

"  And  here,  I  think,  may  be  a  fit  place  for  saying  a  word  on  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  some  in  forming  the  regulations 
of  a  school.  Shall  you,  they  ask,  insist  on  the  schokrs  of  the  dailr 
school  going  to  church  on  the  Sunday,  or  shall  you  not  rather  leave  it 
open  to  them  to  go  to  whatever  place  of  worship  they  or  their  parents 
may  please  ?  You  will  have  perceived,  from  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  my  system  is  not  one  of  great  concession.  My  own  experience  of 
schools  is,  to  me  at  least,  conclusive  against  the  admission  of  latitudi- 
narian  principles  in  the  working  of  them.  You  will  anticipate  my 
opinion ;  indeed  it  has  been  already  expressed,  when  I  said  that  the 
Sunday  school  is  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  weekly — that  attendance  at 
church  on  Sunday  is  to  be  msisted  on.  You  will  remember  that  you 
did  not  promise  God,  through  the  bishop,  at  your  Ordination,  that  you 
would  be  a  teacher  of  *  useful  knowledge '  in  your  parish ;  though  I  do 
not  say  that  you  may  not  be  this,  if  it  falls  in  vrith  your  other  pur- 
suits ;  indeed,  it  will  very  much  tend  to  the  object  I  am  pressing,  the 
establishment  of  the  self-supporting  principle,  if  you  are.  But  you  did 
promise  him,  that  *  out  of  the  Scriptures  you  would  instruct  the  people 
committed  to  your  charge  ;'  that  you  would  '  give  your  faithful  diligence 
always  so  to  minister  the  Doctrine  and  Sacraments  and  Discipline  of 
Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  B«alm 
hath  received  the  same,  according  to  the  Commandments  of  God  ;  so 
that  you  may  teach  the  people  committed  to  your  cure  and  charge  with 
all  diligence  to  keep  and  observe  the  same  ;*  that  you  would  '  be  ready, 
with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  Word.'  And  it  is  in  the  earnest 
jdesire  to  fulfil  these  vows,  that  you,  for  your  part,  estabUsh  your 
school.  The  very  first  end  and  aim  of  it,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
is  this.  Can  you,  then,  consent  to  leave  Sunday  out  of  your  account  ? 
The  very  day  when  all  the  holy  instructions  of  the  week  are,  as  it 
were,  consummated  ;  the  vrinding-up,  the  avaK€(l)a\cuw<n9  of  the  whole. 
If  you  concede  this  point  in  deference,  we  will  suppose,  to  professed 
scruples,  how  can  you  stop  here  ?  Why  may  not  the  same  scruples  be 
alleged  agamst  your  use  of  the  Church  Catechism  in  your  daily  school ; 
or,  indeed,  against  whatever  teaching  enforces  the  particular  views  of 
your  own  Church?  •  Are  you  prepared  to  give  way  here  too  ;  and  to 
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take  your  stand  with  those  who  are  for  teaching  religion  without  teach* 
ing  any  form  of  it ;  and  this  with  yonr  vows  upon  you  ? 

•'  But  apart  from  all  consideration  of  principle,  is  not  such  latitude 
inexpedient  f  Does  not  it  expose  you  to  misconstruction  ?  Will  the 
Churchman  persuade  himself  tnat  you  find  any  great  harm  in  dissent ; 
the  Dissenter  that  you  subscribe  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  your 
Church  with  any  very  earnest  conviction  of  their  necessity ;  when  they 
ibe6  you  winking  at  the  children  of  your  school  joining  the  dissenting 
congregation  dn  the  Sunday?  Will  you  induce,  in  this  manner,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  to  consider  the  question,  whether  dissent  is  not 
schism,  and  whether  schism  is  not  sin  ?  Neither  party  understanding 
how  you  can  yoUrs^lf  think  so,  and  yet  submit  to  tne  compromise  you 
do."— Pp.  209— 2Ii» 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  realized 
the  danger  of  the  Church  at  the  present  time^  will  be  found  in  the 
following  extract^  which  shall  be  our  last : 

''  Whichever  way  we  turn,  we  have  influences  working  upon  us  which 
tend  to  sap  the  principles  of  our  Church  ;  if  we  use  a  Lexicon,  it  is 
probably  the  compilation  of  a  Lutheran  ;^  if  a  commentary,  it  is  likely 
enough  to  be  that  of  a  dissenter;^  if  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
perhaps  that  of  a  Romanist  ;^  if  a  pocket  dictionary,  it  is  much^  if  it  is 
not  one  of  an  anti-Episcopalian  in  disguise.^  If  a  book  of  hymns,  well 
it  is,  if  it  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  conventicle  as  the  Church  ;  if  a 
book  of  travels,  especially  of  religious  travels,  its  author  a  Clergyman 
himself,  has  strayed  perhaps  in  his  sentiments  from  his  Church,  as  far 
as  he  has  in  his  steps  from  his  country  ;^  if  a  piece  of  biography  of  the 
same  complexion,  it  is  probably  by  choice  of  its  writer,  the  life  of  one 
who  would  submit  to  no  ordinances  but  what  he  considered  the  impulse 
to  do  good,^  in  fact,  it  has  been  only  works  of  this  character  for  many 
years  past  that  will  command  a  sale.  Nay,  one  might  point  even  to 
university  lectures  ;  and»  upon  the  whole,  very  admirable  lectures  too  *J 
where  the  spirit  they  are  of  is  not  thoroughly  auxiliary  to  the  Church. 
And  yet  all  this  literature,  much  of  it  being  very  excellent,  no  doubly 
has  been  and  is  received  by  Churdimen  at  large." — Pp.  134,  13d» 

And  having  said  so  much  in  praise  of  the  volume  hitherto^  we 
can  now  afford  to  point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  two  great  de- 
fects in  its  contents  with  reference  to  the  class  for  whom  the 
lectures  were  written;  and  also  to  many  others  who  will  read 
them.  The  first  defect  is  the  absence  of  any  definite  elucidation 
of  the  Parish  Priest's  sacerdotal  character.  The  second,— almost  a 
iifeitural  consequence  o^  the  first, — is  that  the  authof  does  not  fully 
define  the  terms  of  separation  from  the  world  on  which  the  priestly 
office  is  iBiccepted  by  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

^  Schlenmer :  we  nywtf-jS^cpdf » iraA(V)'ci'ciriB.^Bftpti8iiins,  qno  noa  soluBI  ift 
novam  soeietotena  co-optamur,  sed  etiam  obBtiitagimur  vitn  ueUori — no  mof^i 
hdwrttrjia. 

^  Ex.  gr.  Henry  or  Doddridge.  '  Calmet  *  Gm&ey. 

»  6i!!y'8  Vaudois,  e.g,  •  Felix  Neff,  e.g.  7  Hey. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  pointi  we  miss  that  Jceeo  seositiveoess^ 
which  we  conceive  a  lectiprer  to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ought 
to  have^  to  the  twofold  nature  of  the  priest's  office ;  n^inist^nog  to 
6oD  on  the  one  hand^  on  the  other  to  men*  The  lecturer  seems 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  common  idea  that  "pastoral  work**  is 
the  chief  duty  of  the  Clergy ;  that  in  fact^  just  as  by  some  the 
whole  work  of  every  individual  Christian  is  resolved  into  the  salva^ 
tion  of  his  own^  or  others*  souls,  so  to  "  save  souls**  is  the  alone 
object  which  a  Parish  Priest  must  ever  set  before  him.  We  can- 
not take  this  view.  It  is  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  Church 
beloW;  to  laud  and  magnify  6oi>*s  holy  Name^  with  Angels  and 
Archangels,  and  all  the  company  of  Heaven.  And  it  is  the 
especial  part  of  the  Parish  Priest  to  undertake  a  service  of  adora-* 
tion  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  appointed ;  a  service  which  is  in 
its  various  forms  no  more  essentially  connected  with  the  salvation 
of  souls,  than  is  the  Eucharistic  adoration  of  angels  and  archangels. 
This  phase  of  the  priest*s  office  ought  to  be  set  in  a  more  pro-* 
minent  light  before  the  candidates  for  Holy  Orders ;  both  as  a 
warning  against  undertaking  the  office  of  a  priest  hastily,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  a  more  perfect  preparation  of  themselves  for  their 
high  duties  ;  but  it  is  with  the  latter  view  only  of  the  question 
that  we  wish  now  to  deal.  Too  many  undertake  the  duties  of 
Divine  worship  as  if  they  required  no  particular  training,  and  no 
special  qualification,  in  fact,  beyond  that  of  ability  to  read  aloud, 
Deacons  rush  upon  the  duties  of  morning  prayer  and  evensong,  as 
if  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  wer«  a  corpus  vile  upon  which  they 
might  practise  by  way  of  experiment.  And  we  cannot  but  fear 
also  that  not  a  few,  when  admitted  to  the  higher  Order,  take  upon 
themselves  to  consecrate  the  blessed  Sacrament  without  any  com-p 
mensurate  consideration  of  the  technical  care  and  precision  (for  we 
are  discussing  this  point  now)  with  which  that  most  important 
work  should  be  done. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  only  reason  why  services 
are  not  choral  is,  because  the  Priest  who  conducts  them  has  not 
learned  to  sing  6qi>*s  praises.  The  people  are  either  actively  willing, 
or  passively  indifferent ;  and  so  in  either  case  the  Priest*s  incQi^^ 
peteney  is  the  only  reason  why  a  mean  order  of  worship  is  iised 
rather  than  one  of  exalted  character.  Now,  if  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  were  duly  taught  that  they  were  about  to  undertake 
the  office  of  ministering  to  God  a  service  of  praise  and  thanks^ 
giving,  as  well  as  a  service  of  exhortation  to  men,  they  could  not 
but  feel  the  necessity  of  qualifying  themselves  to  do  this  in  th^ 
most  reverent  manner,  and  according  to  the  most  universal  usagi^ 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  Jewish  or  Christian.  To  few  things 
indeed,  may  the  adaptation  bjr  Bishop  Bull,  of  a  passage  from  on^ 
of  the  Catiline  orations  be  so  Justly  applied  as  to  the  performani^Q 
of  Church  services;  "  Nos,  dico  aperte,  nos pastores  desumus.*' 
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We  need  scarcely  point  out,  also,  that  a  proper  conception  of  the 
sacerdotal  as  well  as  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  Parish  Priesfs  office 
and  duties,  would  prepare  the  conscience  of  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders  wiUi  respect  to  the  daily  service.  As  it  is,  the  first  con- 
sideration of  many,  who  are  not  themselves  indifierent  to  the  value 
of  daily  service,  is  "  will  people  come  to  it  or  not  V  and  if  it  is 
concluded  that  they  will  not,  their  presumed  absence  is  accounted 
a  sufficient  reason  against  its  introduction.  Whereas,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  the  Parish  Priest  has  a  duty  of  daily  service  to  perform, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  wholly  irrespective  of  a  congregation.  We 
need  but  refer  to  the  paragraph  at  the  end  of  that  part  of  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  speaks  ''concerning 
the  Service  of  the  Church,'*  for  proof  of  this  assertion.  There 
every  Priest  and  Deacon  is  enjoined  to  say  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  daOy^  either  openly  or  privately,  not  being  lawfully 
hindered ;  and  every  Curate  (or  Parish  Priest)  is  directed  to  "  say 
the  same  in  the  Parish  Church  or  Chapel  where  he  ministereth." 
It  is  indeed  required  that  the  said  Curate  ''  shall  cause  a  bell  to 
be  tolled  thereunto  a  convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that  the 
people  may  come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pray  with  him  j" 
but  that  he  should  omit  the  daily  service  of  God,  if  no  one  re- 
sponds to  the  call  of  the  bell,  that  he  should  not ''  say  the  same," 
if  no  people  come  "to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pray  with  him," 
is  assuredly  not  contemplated  in  the  law  of  the  Church.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  (and  we  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Blunt  at 
page  310,  though  he  is  far  from  strict  in  his  construction  of  the 
above  rule)  that  there  are  few  cases  indeed  in  which  the  Parish 
Priest  would  cause  the  daily  prayer  bell  to  be  tolled  in  vain ;  and  we 
do  Dot  speak  without  practical  experience,  both  in  town  and  country. 

We  also  alluded  above,  to  the  unthinking  manner  in  which 
many  young  priests  must,  in  our  opinion,  come  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Christian  Mysteries.  And  here  again,  one  of  the  highest 
obligations  contracted  at  Ordination  is  to  give  their  ''faithful 
diligence  always  so  to  minister  the  .  .  •  Sacraments  ...  as  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  Realm  hath  re- 
ceived the  same :"  and  the  words  "so  to  minister"  are  illustrated 
by  the  27th  and  28th  Articles,  in  which  right  reception  ("rit^"  and 
"  rect^"  are  used  indifferently)  is  made  essential  to  the  reality  of 
the  Sacraments.  It  cannot  be  doubted  then,  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  teach  those  who  are  going  to  exercise  the  priest's  office, 
how  they  are  rightly  and  duly  to  do  that  which  they  are  appointed 
to  do ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  such  highly  essential  particulars 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  chance  of  being  "  picked  up  somehow," 
as  we  verily  believe  is  often  the  case.  "  Remember,  I  beseech 
you,"  says  Bilshop  Bull,  respecting  the  first  Sacrament,  "  that  your 
children  are  to  be  but  once  baptized  \  and  what  is  but  once  done, 
ought  to  be  well  done,  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  manner." 
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With  regard  to  our  Eucharistic  ritual,  it  is  not^  indeed^  so  complex 
as  were  thote  of  more  primitive  days ;  or  as  are  now  the  liturgies 
of  the  Holy  Eastern  or  the  Roman  Church ;  but  we  can  quite 
conceive  the  possibility  of  error  on  the  part  of  a  young  priest  at 
his  first  celebration,  even  in  using  the  strictly  literal  form  of  the 
office :  and  it  is  well  if  the  error  only  occurs  once.  We  are,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  a  celebrant  should  come  to  the  work  of  cele- 
bration with  his  mind  quite  made  up  as  to  usages  not  literally 
stated  in  our  rubric,  but  traditionally  received,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  mixed  Gup,  of  the  private  Invocation  of  God  the  Holt  Ghost, 
of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  act  of  consecration.  Again  to  use 
the  words  of  Bishop  Bull,  the  Eucharist  ''  is  the  most  sacred  and 
mysterious  rite,  the  apex,  the  top  and  perfection  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, as  the  ancients  term  it,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  reverence  and  solemnity  in  every  punctilio  of  it, 
according  to  the  direction  of  our  Church  in  her  rubric  to  the 
Communion  Office.'^^  Words  which  are  capable  of  a  much  more 
extensive  application  than  to  the  mere  liiera  scripta  of  the  rubric ; 
and  which  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  in  the  memory  of  every 
celebrant. 

Returning  to  the  lectures  before  us,  we  would  add,  that  a  priest 
who  comes  to  the  highest  part  of  his  work  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  sacerdotal  training  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  will  take  a  much 
stronger  view  of  the  duty  which  he  lies  under  of  offering  a  weekly 
Eucharist  to  God  for  his  people,  and  administering  it  weekly  to 
them,  than  is  taken  by  the  author.^ 

We  must  also  warn  the  readers  of  these  lectures  that  the  general 
absence  of  any  definite  view  of  the  sacerdotal  phase  of  a  parish 
priest's  office,  requires  Mr.  Blunt's  interpretation  of  rubric  and 
canon  to  be  received  with  caution.  In  some  cases,  his  construction 
of  a  rubrical  intention  is  sound  enough ;  but  in  others  (e.g.  in  de- 
fining the  priest's  position  at  the  altar,  pp.  327,  334)  he  is  mani- 
festly forced  into  an  agreement  with  mere  modern  custom,  and  is 
far  from  supplying  an  accurate  directorium  of  our  Communion 
Office.  Also  we  miss  the  difficult  but  most  important  subject  of 
Confession  and  Absolution. 

So  much  for  the  one  defect  we  have  pointed  out. 

Again,  we  should  have  expected  a  lecturer  on  the  subject  before 
us,  and  especially  one  taking  the  high  standing  of  the  late  Mar- 
garet Professor,  to  have  gone  more  fully  than  he  has  done  into 
some  questions  connected  with  the  parish  priest's  personal  life  and 

1  Discourse  II.     On  the  Pastoral  Office. 

^  We  quite  believe  that  so  candid  a  person  as  Mr.  Blunt  would  have  seen  cause 
to  express  some  modification  of  his  views  on  tins  point,  had  he  read  Mr.  Freeman's 
late  volume,  which  shows  in  a  clear  light  the  connection  between  a  weekly  Commu- 
nion and  all  other  services  in  the  week ;  making  the  former  the  antecedent  com- 
plement, if  we  may  so  say,  of  the  latter ;  and  tiie  latter  the  developement  of  the 
fbn 
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bearing,  about  wiiicb  theire  is  always  doabt  and  nnoeriainly  in  tbe 
•minds  of  serious  candidates  for  Holy  Orders ;  and  of  not  r  few 
among  those  who  have  already  received  the  cure  of  souls.  There 
is  almost  nothing  said,  for  instance,  about  separation  from  the 
world :  and  it  is  impossible  to  gather  what  tbe  author's  opinion 
may  have  been  with  reference  to  severity  of  life  and  manners  in 
the  parish  priest.  It  would  have  been  wise,  in  our  opinion,  to 
have  shown  that  our  Church  requires  all  such  to  give  evident  token 
of  their  office  in  all  the  details  of  their  daily  lives  and  conver- 
sation, and  even  of  their  dress.  As  regards  the  last,  we  should 
not  have  expected  to  find  such  a  remark  on  the  74th  Canon  in 
the  pages  of  Professor  Blunt  as  there  is  at  page  307,  however 
natural  it  might  have  seemed  in  Dr.  Bentley  of  the  last  age,  or 
Mr.  Robertson  of  the  present.  That  a  distinctive  dress  should  be 
worn  by  the  Clergy  is  a  natural  instinct  of  all  reverent  minds,  and 
we  do  not  believe  but  that  it  will  ftlwap  win  respect  rather  than 
ridicule,  even  ^m  the  irreverent.  The  whole  appearance  and 
tone  of  a  clergyman  should  show  that  he  is  set  apart  to  a  special 
work ;  and  things  which  are  harmless  in  laymen,  would  be  quite 
wrong  in  a  parish  priest.  There  is  nothing  offensive,  for  instance, 
in  the  sight  of  a  layman  dressed  in  bunting  costume;  but, 
apart  from  all  associations  connected  with  the  sport,  who  in  the 
present  day  would  like  to  meet  their  pi^rish  priest  so  accoutred  f 
So,  there  is  nothing  offensive,  but  the  contrary,  in  knightly  cour- 
tesy and  deference  to  the  more  gentle  sex;  but  who*  respects  the 
priest  when  he  exhibits  himself  habitually  in  the  character  of  a 
*^  ladies'  man,''  or  still  worse,  of  a  ^'  male  fiirt,^'  when  he  goes 
down  the  ball  room  with  the  belle  of  the  season  f  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  us  that  it  is  at  all  desirable  for  the  Clergy  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  best  judges  of  wine;  as  having  a  pecuBar  cleverness  in 
the  chymistry  of  salads ;  as  possessed  of  a  decided  taste  for  the 
earliest  gfeen  pea,  and  the  most  recherch6  comer  dishes.  A  refined 
class  we  would  certainly  wish  to  see  them,  but  not  refined  in  any 
sort  of  self-indulgence;  If  we  want  to  avoid  the  stigma  accruing 
to  the  iselection  of  a  Clergyman  for  Bishop  whose  chief  notoriety 
connects  itself  with  the  tailor's  shop,  and  embroidered  pocket-hand^ 
kerchiefs,  we  must  caution  future  priests  and  deacons  agunst 
vanity  in  dress :  if  we  want  to  avert  the  sneers  of  the  Times,  and  the 
Daily  News,  and  the  Edinlmrffh,  on  the  luxury  of  the  Clergy,  we 
must  teach  them  beforehand  to  prune  off  all  habits  which  give 
ground  for  sneering.  And  although  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  ad* 
vocate  an  ascetic  system  as  necessary  for  the  parish  priest,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  plain  fare  in  his  own  house  and  else- 
where,^ decided,  unaffected  clerical  dress  on  all  occasions,  and  a 
general  avoidaoce  of  all  mere  ornament  tod  luxury,— that  as  sudi 

^  EspeoiaUf  a?oidiiig  that  detestable  emulation  of  the  country  gentry,  which 
makes  dinner  parties  the  substitute  for  hospitality  in  many  country  parsonages. 
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habits  will  show  openly  the  distinctiyeness  of  a  parish  priest's 
vocation^  so  they  will  also  win  for  him  a  conyiction  on  the  part  of 
his  parishioners  that  while  he  is  one  of  them^  he  is  ^et  separated 
from  them^  and  has  a  call  to  a  severer  life  as  the  minister  of  God. 
Closely  connected  with  this  deficiency^  is  the  absence  of  any  rules 
for  maintaining  the  devotional  habit  of  mind. 

It  would  also  have  given  us  satisfaction  to  have  found  in  this 
work  a  statement  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  alleged  for  aiid 
against  the  marriage  of  the  Clergy.  It  has  become  so  common 
to  look  upon  young  parish  Priests  or  Curates  as  "  marrying  men/' 
and  they  themselves  have  come  so  generally  to  look  upon  matri- 
mony as  the  natural .  sequel  to  preferment,  that  we  are  sure  the 
deliberate  judgment  and  advicQ  of  one  so  well  competent  to  give  it 
Would  have  been  exceedingly  valuable  to  Professor  Blunt's  hearers 
tind  readers.  In  the  fibsence  of  it,  we  may  be  permitted  to  state 
oi^r  own  CQaviction  that^  while  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  Boman 
Church  is  productive  of  .many  evils>  much  good  would  result  to  the 
English  Church  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  her  unmarried 
Priests.  We  will  go  no  further  than  to  say  that  "  the  present 
necessity ''  of  the  Church  requires  all  the  energies  of  her  ministers^ 
and  that  no  man  can  give  anything  like  all  his  energies  who  has 
the  cares  of  a. family  upon  him.  It  is  indeed  a  frequent  argument 
that  a  Priest^s  usefulness  among  the  poor  of  his  parish  is  almost 
doubled  by  having  a  wife  to  work  with  him ;  but,  in  practice,  we 
should  fear  that  work  is  often  delegated  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  Priest  in  proprid  persond :  and  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  us,  there  are  serious  grounds  for  doubting  the 
permanency  of  parochial  reformations  in  which  female  influence  has 
a  large  share.  This  is,  however,  a  subject  into  which  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  fully,  and  we  can  only  repeat  our  regret  that  the 
respected  author  of  these  lectures  has  not  left  us  some  ^pression 
of  his  opinion  concerning  it. 

It  would  have  givea  us  grea^  pleasure  to  have  enriched  pur  pages 
with  some  portions  of  the  last  lecture,  in  which  the  fallacies  of 
'^  liberal  *'  Churchmanship  are  boldly  exposed ;  but  we  must  now 
draw  to  a  close.  It  has  been  our  duty  to  point  out  several  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  work  at  large  is  deficient;  but,  at  the  same 
time»  we  riae  from  the  perusal  of  it  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
th«  most  valuable  production  of  the  late  lamented  author,  and  that 
hie  friends  have  rendered  a  very  useful  service  to  the  Church  by 
publishing  it  in  a  permanent  form.  High  as  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Blunt's  ju4gment  and  churchmanship  was,  it  has  been  considerably 
xaised  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume;  and,  subject  to  the  cautions 
sdready  indicated,  we  cordially  recommend  it,  ^ot  only  for  the  use 
of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  but  also  as  an  exceedingly  useful 
manual  for  the  table  of  the  parish  Priest. 
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1.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  English. Bible. 
Fart  I.     By  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Malan.     London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury y  on  the 
Pantheistic  and  on  the  Buddhistic  tendency  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
the  Mongolian  versions  of  the  Bible,  published  by  the  Bible 
Society.    By  the  same. 

There  are  few  things  which  would  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  England  than  a  change  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible.  We  believe  this  is  felt  by  all  parties^  and 
this  is  really  the  reason  why  so  many  urge  it  loudly.  The  avowed 
infidel  party  wish  to  make  the  Bible  a  subject  of  mere  ordinary 
criticism^  in  order  that  the  doctrine  which  it  contains  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  doubt  of  the  interpreter's  phraseology.  The  Roman 
Catholic  party  would  rejoice  in  anything  calculated  to  loosen  the 
Church's  hold  on  the  English  mind^  and  they  are  prepared  to  join 
in  the  demolition  of  the  English  Bible^  knowing  well  that  it  would  be 
a  great  step  towards  that  result.  The  popular  mind  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  uncertainty  of  interpretation,  and  if  people  hear  of 
various  renderings,  they  begin  to  think  the  passage  has  no  definite 
meaning.  For  this  reason,  it  is  most  important  to  have  no  changes, 
unless  some  very  clear  case  can  be  made  out.  We  do  not  assert 
that  our  Authorized  Version  is  faultless,  but  we  believe  there  are 
few^  passages  where  it  could  be  altered  so  as  to  gain,  without  at  the 
same  time  incurring  a  loss.  We  may  gain  in  keeping  a  parono- 
masia, and  at  the  same  time  lose  much  more  by  dropping  some 
deeper  allusion  which  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  argument. 
We  may  gain  by  making  the  meaning  much  clearer,  and  at  the 
same  time  lose  by  limiting  the  interpretation  to  one  channel  of 
thought,  whilst  the  original  included  many  things  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  undefined  intimation.  We  may  make  the 
Fsalms  the  easiest  book  of  poetry  in  the  world,  and  in  so  doing 
display  great  philological  research,  and  astonish  the  world  with 
notes  upon  Arabian  etymologies ;  and  yet  our  new  and  easy  trans- 
lation may  be  quite  a  difi^erent  book  from  anything  that  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Asaph.  It  is  very  important  for  people  to  re- 
member, what  the  uneducated  cannot  even  understand,  that  a 
translation  must  have  its  faults.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  repro- 
duce in  one  language  a  train  of  thought  composed  in  another. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  our  generation  is  the  first  to  find  out  that 

^  The  inexact  rendering  of  the  Greek  PRrtioiples  in  the  Epiatlei,  referred  to  in  the 
article  on  Mr.  Blont,  ia  nearly  the  only  caae,  in  bo  far  as  doctrine  h  concerned,  that 
we  would  eicept 
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the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  might  upon  very  good  grounds 
receive  in  some  places  a  different  rendering  ?  Surely  not.  The 
translators  did  not  set  about  their  task  without  weighing  many 
arguments.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  a  reason  for  altering  a 
translation  of  any  given  passage,  but  very  probably  the  translators 
knew  that  reason,  and  knew  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  more 
reasons  for  the  rendering  which  they  chose. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  Walton  in  his  life  of  San- 
derson, gives  an  account  of  the  Bishop,  when  a  young  man,  going 
down  to  a  country  village  along  with  his  tutor,  Dr.  Kilbie,  one  of 
the  king^s  translators.  The  clergyman  of  the.  place,  a  young  man, 
thought  it  would  be  edifying  to  his  people,  to  hear  a  sharp 
onslaught  against  the  new  translation  which  was  just  come  out. 
He  therefore  accumulated  many  reasons  why  some  passage  should 
have  been  differently  interpreted.  The  people,  doubtless,  felt 
themselves  happy  in  having  such  a  learned  parson,  who  could 
keep  them  safe  from  the  ignorance  of  the  king^s  translators.  The 
young  man  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Kilbie  was  one  of  his  auditors. 
In  the  evening  however,  the  young  divine  met  the  old  one.  Dr, 
Kilbie  told  him  that  all  the  reasons  which  be  had  alleged  in  the 
morning  had  been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  translators,  but 
they  had  found  a  much  larger  number  of  reasons  on  the  side  of  the 
interpretation  which  they  had  resolved  on.  The  young  man  who 
had  spoken  so  triumphantly  when  he  had  all  the  speaking  on 
his  own  side  in  the  pulpit,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself 
thoroughly  beaten  when  he  had  to  measare  his  erudition  with  the 
learned  doctor,  and  though  his  people  probably  learnt  little  from 
his  sermon,  he  at  least  learnt  a  lesson  by  it,  not  to  think  things 
should  necessarily  be  changed,  because  he  could  find  reasons 
against  them. 

A  volume  like  that  which  Mr.  Malan  has  just  published,  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  service,  as  showing  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  has  to  be  travelled  over  in  arriving  at  any  conclusion  about 
the  best  critical  rendering  of  disputed  passages.  Unfortunately  the 
majority  of  persons  remain  unacquainted  with  such  investigations, 
because  they  cannot  even  follow  the  arguments  drawn  from  com- 
parative philology  and  national  characteristics,  and  so  they  regard 
the  question  of  translation  as  one  quite  within  their  powers,  because 
they  have  not  measured  their  powers  with  the  task  proposed. 
They  find  it  easy  to  alter.  They  find  it  easy  to  give  reasons  for 
altering.  Why  should  they  not  alter  ?  This  is  their  self-satisfied 
way  of  arguing,  and  they  would  proceed  to  treat  the  Word  of  God 
as  they  might  harmlessly  treat  some  Fr^ich  or  German  pamphlet; 
When  they  are  in  the  mood,  they  sit  down  to  translate  a  bit  out 
of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  Testaments.  They  feel  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  their  own  production,  beside  the  antiquated  and  familiar 
sounds  of  their  childhood.     They  forget  that  those  more  ancient 

VOL.   XVIII.  c  c  c 
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words  were  put  together  by  the  joint  labours  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day^  in  no  off-hand  and  dilettante  spirit,  but  with  much 
research,  less  distracted  than  the  inquirers  of  the  present  day  by 
multitudes  of  subjects  which  rise  around  us,  as  '^  motes  to  trouble 
the  mind^s  eye/'  rather  than  as  substantial  forms  to  furnish  real 
illustration.  Yes !  It  was  with  the  ascetic  preparation  of  elaborate 
research,  and  the  divine  bidding  of  earnest  prayer,  that  the  Scrip* 
tures  of  6oD  came  forth  in  living  majesty  from  the  dead  languages 
in  which  they  had  been  buried  !  Let  us  then  take  heed  how  we 
alter,  lest  we  mutilate  and  destroy  what  we  are  imagining  ourselves 
to  make  more  perfect* 

**  I, readily  admit,'*  (says  Mr.  Malan,)  ''as  I  have  already  done,  that 
the  English  Bible  requires  a  few — very  few  corrections  or  alterations, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  altogether  to  public  reading ;  and  most  persons 
would  welcome  those  alterations,  if  made  with  a  sparing,  skilful  hand, 
and  with  good  judgment.  But  no  one  can  taste  of  the  corrections,  im- 
provements, alterations,  or  revisions,  offered  in  this  '  specimen,'  without 
regretting  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  And  with  every  due 
deference  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  jevisers,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
one  page  of  their  new  bible,  without  straightway  saying  in  sober 
earnest, — the  old  is  better." — P.  232. 

Such  is  the  very  temperate,  and  therefore  weighty  judgment 
with  which  Mr.  Malan  ends  his  learned  investigation.  Few  per* 
sons  probably  could  follow  the  whole  course  of  reasoning  whicn  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  Exodus,  which  occupies, 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  but  we  must  give  some  earlier 
extracts  to  show  how  spiritual  considerations  enter  into  the  con« 
troversy  of  passages  which  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  them. 
In  truth  it  is  mainly  with  a  view  of  removing  Bible  history  from 
the  province  of  Christianity,  to  that  of  modern  physical  science,  that 
most  of  the  alterations  are  proposed.  And  after  all  what  does  this 
come  to  ?  Why,  not  to  making  a  new  translation,  but  composing 
a  new  book*  Now,  it  may  be  a  very  useful  exercise  for  many 
purposes  to  analyze  an  uninspired  historian,  with  a  view  to  recon- 
structing the  history  out  of  his  mistakes  of  phraseology,  but  we 
cannot  do  this  with  inspired  writings.  We  must  accept  them,  and 
tie  ourselves  down  to  them,  and  add  what  we  can  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, but  alter  nothing.  Else,  if  we  mean  to  imply  they  are 
uninspired,  let  us  be  honest  and  say  so.  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  comment  of  the  Christian  faith,  let  us  do  so  openly,  and  not 
write  a  new  Pentateuch  under  the  pretence  of  retranslating  the  old 
one^    But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Malan : 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  assuredly  a  very  dangerous  experiment,  and  on 
the  part  of  a  Christian  a  very  thankless  office,  to  lower  the  standard  of 
God's  inspired  Word,  by  trying  to  bring  all  its  contents  within  the  very 
narrow  scope  of  our  own  understanding.    It  was  not  given  us  of  God 
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for  that  purpose ;  for  we  are  not  expected  to  understand  all  things,  in 
this  oar  earthly  state  of  existence.  .  •  .  This  is  not  the  time  fqf  us  to 
ask  impertinent  or  irrelevant  questions  about  things  which  we  are  not 
expected  to  know  at  present.  We  must  wait  until  we  know  Him  as  we 
ire  known  of  Him!  in  order  to  understand  everything.  And  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  doctrinal  points  upon  which  Christians  are  at 
issue ;  hut  also  to  wonders  and  miracles  out  of  the  common  order  of 
things>.  and  therefore  generally  above  our  comprehension. 

**  This,  however*  does  not  forbid  an  earnest  investigation  of  the  text 
of  Scripture ; .  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  it  of  us.  For  we  are  told  to 
*  search  the  Scriptures ;'  and  the  more  we  do  so,  the  more  shall  we 
learn  how  little  we  know  of  the  depths  of  learning  and  wisdom  enshrined 
in  their  pages.  But  this  feeling  in  us  tends  to  regulate  our  inquiry, 
and  to  keep  our  research  within  the  bounds  of  entire  subservience  to 
the  context,  and  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  Human 
science  then  and  human  knowleage  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Word  of  God  are  trustworthy  and  valuable,  only  in  so  far  as  they  tend 
to  throw  greater  light  upon  it  in  order  to  prove  it  true.  But  to  make 
them  weaken  its  testimony  in  any  way,  simply  because  this  does  not 
agree  in  all  points  with  our  own  way  of  thinking,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
hazardous  as  regards  ourselves,  and  as  regards  others  it  has  a  very 
dangerous  effect." — P.  7. 

We  know  well  how  changeable  the  views  of  criticism  are.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  language^  is  almost 
as  variable  as  the  hero-worship  of  art.  '^Ora  era  Gimabue^  e 
adesso  ha  Giotto  il  grido.'^  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  criti- 
cism is  gradually  attaining  a  more  solid  footing;  but  certainty  in 
detailed  application  is  not  an  attribute  that  it  can  claim.  Let  us 
then  keep  as  certain  that  which  is  certain,  the  Word  of  God.  Let 
us  view  it  in  all  the  lights  of  modem  criticism.  But  let  not  the 
glowing  light  and  changing  colour  of  criticism  obliterate  the 
objects  of  faith.  We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  as  viewed  by  modem  theorists.  We  are  truly 
thankful  to  see  the  literal  meaning  of  the  narrative  supported  with 
so  much  ability,  as  this  volume  of  Mr.  Malan  displays.  He  has 
done  good  service  to.  the  Church  of  Ghbist  ;  and  the  following 
extract  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers : 

**  I  should  indeed  regret  either  to  offer  a  mere  fanciful,  that  is  an 
irrelevant  explanation  of  the  significant  '  ensample '  of  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea ;  or  to  intrude  my  own  view  of  it 
npon  my  readers,  as  if  that  alone  were  r^ht.  But  however  cautious  we 
may  wish  to  be  in  looking  into  the  meaning  of  such  types,  lest  our 
imagination  should  misrepresent  them,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  broad  and  marked  features  of  this  miraculous 
event,  which  differs  in  many  striking  particulars  from  the  equally  won- 
derful crossing  of  the  Jordan.  The  Israelites  could  not,  and  did  not, 
fairly  become  *  the  Israel  of  God,'  Hb  Church,  ^  ixxXviaia  iv  rij  ip^fu^t 
but  by  a  rite,  figurative  of  the  death  unto  £gypt,  and  of  their  new  birth 
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UDto  God,  by  which  they  were  made  *  a  holy  people  tinto"  the  LoRDi.' 
'They  were  all/  therefore,  as  S.-  Paul  tells  us,  *  baptized  unto  Moses,  in 
the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;'  the  waters  of  which  were  cleft  by  God's  will 
for  that  purpose. 

'^  But  how?  Not  instantaneously  by  a  single  touch  of  Mosea'  rod; 
for  had  it  been  so,  the  miracle  would  have  been  wanting  in  one  most 
important  particular.  But  it  was  by  the  direct,  yet  unseen,  agency  of 
God,  wrought  after  the  sign  made  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Moses; 
and  made  to  work  gradually,  and  to  last  long  enough  to  impress  upon 
lis  the  magnitude  of  its  meaning.  The  waters  were  rent  asunder  at 
God's  bidding  by  the  wind,  which  was  the  evident  proof  of  His  power  in 
the  transaction  ;  but  by  what  wind  ?  It  could  not  be  by  a  wind  blow- 
ing from  Egypt  from  the  west,  the  land  of  the  dead ;  but  it  was  the 
#ind,  or  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Eternal,'  blowing  from  the  chambers 
of  the  east,  from  the  'Dayspring  from  on  high,'  with  its  brilliant 
'Morning-Star,'  a  breath  heavenly,  coming  from  whence  arose  *the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  His  wings.' 

*'  It  was  thus  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  cleft,  in  order  to  mak^ 
a  way  of  escape  for  the  people  of  God  out  of  Egypt.  The  waters  then 
rose  on  both  sides,  high  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  were  thus 
baptized,  that  is,  buried  in  them,  unto  death  to  their  former  life  of  bon- 
dage in  the  world.  The  meaning  of  the  original  text  will  bear  no 
other  rendering,  than  that  the  waters  were  rent,  cut  in  two,  and  that 
they  stood  up  like  a  wall  on  each  side,  literally  burying  this  marching  host 
of  God's  people.  This  feature  was  necessary  to  the  baptism  of  Israel '  in 
the  sea,'  a  rite  which  could  not  have  taken  place,  and  which  therefore  j 

could  not  be  inserted  by  the  inspired  Apostle,  if  the  waters  instead  of  i 

being  higher  than  the  people  on  each  side,  had  been,  as  our  Author  I 

alleges^  lower  than  the  ground  on  which  the  people  trodr    This  marked  | 

and  necessary  circumstance  is  told  in  terms  as  clear  and  as  definite  as 
any  language  can  be.  To  deny  them  is  to  deny  the  plain  sense  of  the 
plainest  words.  Thus  it  was  then  '  through  the  deep '  that  Israel 
came  forth  on  the  free  shore  opposite,  severed  for  ever  from  their  pagan 
foes.     Those  had  perished  in  the  same  waters  that  became  for  the  j 

ransomed  of  the  Lord  a  door  of  entrance  into  the  way  of  salvation 
that  led  through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land.  The  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  then  was  to  the  Israelites  both  a  death  unto  sin 
and  a  miraculous  new  birth  unto  righteousness ;  and  that  too  by  Water 
and  the  Spirit. 

"It  must  be  owned,  that  to  bring  in  *  the  moon,  the  wind,  the  tides, 
the  high  and  low  water,'  side  by  side  with  the  grand  features  of  this 
most  significant  miracle,  is,  to  say  the  least,  sadly  irrelevant,  foreign  to 
purpose,  and  out  of  place.  For  God  assuredly  did  not  require  the 
joint  or  several  co-operations  of  these  agents — all  subservient  to  His 
Almighty  counsel — in  order  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  His  will.  It 
was  as  easy  for  Him  to  cleave  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  to  rain 
down  manna,  or  to  cause  a  stream  of  clear  water  to  burst  from  the 
stony  rock.  It  therefore  seems  an  unworthy  effort  of  ingenuity,  and  of 
learning  to  try  and  bring  down  a  miracle  at  once  so  mighty  and  so 
significant,  to  the  low  level  of  a  common  phenomenon :  remarkable,  in- 
deed, in  its  extent,  but  sp  little  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things  as  not  i 
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to  deter  the  Egyptians  froca  following  after  the  Israelites,  as  our 
^uthor  would  have  us  think.  It  is  verily  to  lose  sight  of  the  solemn 
import  of  the  miracle,  and  to  disregard  altogether  the  whole  context 
of  Scripture  that  hears  upon  it.  And  if  it  he  not  too  severe  a  censure, 
it  argues  but  little  respect  for  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Word  of 
Truth."— P.  60. 

Tlie  fashion  of  criticism  in  the  present  day  is  to  reconstruct  the 
original  from  the  ancient  translations.  This  is  within  proper 
limits  a  very  valuable  effort^  but  then  we  must  limit  the  recon- 
struction^ not  by  our  own  fancy  but  by  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  When  persons  have  got  a  mania  for  reconstruction,  the 
variations  of  interpreters  will  of  course  supply  them  with  exhaust- 
less  field  for  their  cravings.  It  is  so  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus. 

'*  The  explanation  of  the  miracle  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  by 
the  writer  above  quoted,  rests  principally  on  a  peculiar  interpretation 
of  the  two  passages  Exodus  xiv.  21,  and  xv.  8. 

"  On  looking  at  the  article  in  question  (Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 
April,  1855,  p.  108,)  one  cannot  but  feel  some  degree  of  surprise  at 
finding  the  criticism  contained  in  it  rest  chiefly  on  the  Septuagint 
The  Hebrew  text  itself  is  judged  of  by  the  Greek  which  is  called  a 
f  spirited  and  intelligent  version'  of  it,  (pi  116,)  and  because  the 
authorized  version  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  and  not  with  the  Septuagint, 
it  is  *  disregarded'  after  a  'deliberate  examination  and  rejection  of  it.' — 
P.  108. 

"  Now  this  appears,  to  say  the  least,  an  irregular  process  to  choose 
one  particular  version  of  the  original  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and 
upon  that  witness  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  original  text  written,  may 
be,  a  thousand  years  before,  in  another  land,  and  in  a  language  entirely 
different  from  the  language  of  the  version.  One  would  have  thought 
rather  that  the  translation  should  be  judged  of  by  the  original,  the 
likeness  by  the  living  figure,  and  not  the  figure  by  the  likeness.  It 
does  not  appear  either  whv  such  preference  should  be  shown  for  the 
Septuagint.  It  cannot  be  for  the  beauty  of  their  Greek,  for  that  is  far 
from  the  elegant  language  of  Attica,  and  it  cannot  be  for  their  exacti- 
tude, for  no  one  who  is  master  of  the  Hebrew  text  will  often  look  into 
the  Septuagint  for  counsel,  on  account  of  their  frequent  discrepancy  with 
it."— P.  70— 72. 

In  this  respect  we  see  how  different  the  LXX  as  a  means  of  cor- 
recting the  Hebrew  text  is  from  the  Vulgate  as  a  means  of  cor*- 
recting  the  Greek  Text.  In  the  latter  case  the  extreme  fidelity 
makes  one  inclined  to  go  to  the  translation  as  a  guide  to  the  origi- 
nal, but  in  the  case  of  the  LXX  the  habitual  extravagance  makes 
one  shy  even  of  asking  their  help  towards  understanding,  much 
less  willing  therefore  to  submit  to  their  intimaticms  for  altering* 
'  We  see  how  wide  and  uncertain  a  territory  the  proposers  of 
ekerationsi  would  lead  us  into.     How  thankful  we  ought  to  feel 
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that  eyet  so  eager  to  find  oat  defieeta  are  able  to  find  out  so  little 
that  is  faulty !  When  the  nnedneated  hear  of  varioas  readings 
and  various  renderings^  they  are  troubled  with  the  thought  of  a 
general  sporioosness,  yet  the  result  to  the  intdligence  of  the  reader 
would  be  after  all  most  triflings  if  all  their  proposed  alterations 
were  made. 

*'For  after  all/'  as  Mr.  Malan  says,  ''and  no  doubt  proTidentiaUy, 
not  one  of  these  disputed  passages  affects  in  any  way  the  vital  truths  of 
Holy  Scripture.  If  they  did,  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  them 
would  be  too  great  to  be  even  thought  of.  Take  for  instance  1  S.  John 
y.  7,  than  which  no  verse  in  the  Bible  has  been  and  is  more  cpntested, 
or  S.  John  viii.  1 — 11,  and  like  passages.  We  should  still  believe  in 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  we  should  still  condemn  adultery  if 
neither  of  these  portions  of  Scripture  had  ever  been  written.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  not  welcome  a  version  or  a  revision  of  the  Bible  in 
which  they  were  not  found. 

"  So  that,  to  begin  withj  the  simple  question  of  the  choice  of  a  text 
is,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  For  nothing 
but  proof  positive  can  justify  the  choice  of  one  reading  and  the  rejection 
of  another  ,•  when  this  entails,  as  it  must  do,  grave  consequences  on 
many  who  can  be  no  judges  of  it,  and  who  must,  and  will  consult  only 
their  feelings  in  the  matter.  Considering  then  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  bare  possibility  of  this  new  version  of  the  Bible,  we  cannot  look 
upon  it  without  very  great  misgivings  lest  after  all  we  should  be  left  to 
meditate  at  leisure  on  these  words  of  Lucian, 

**0pa9  W9  dfAeivov  ^i/  trot  atc^vtirov  t^p  Kafiapwau  €^i/,' 

which  mean  in  plain  English,  that  unless  we  be  certain  to  mend  what 
we  have  in  hand  by  altering  it,  we  had  better  be  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is, 

and  LEAVE  WELL  ALONE. 

"  Meanwhile  let  not  English  readers  of  their  English  Bible  grow  cold 
in  their  love  for  it.  Those  among  them  who  know  neither  Hebrew  nor 
Greek  may  read  and  believe  it  with  entire  assurance  of  its  truthftilness ; 
and  those  who  can  judge  for  themselviss  of  the  original  texts  must  bear 
me  witness  that  I  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  English  Bible.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  perfect, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  man,  but  as  yet  it  is  the  best,  as  having  been  made 
with  all  the  care  and  devotedness  that  man  could  bring  to  l^ar  upon  so 
important  an  object." — P.  230. 

There  are  two  practical  reasons  against  a  change  of  translations 
which  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  outweigh  great  superiority  in 
the  new  version  even  if  we  could  make  sure  of  it. 

First.  In  order  that  the  Bible  should  be  the  hand-book  of 
religion  in  the  mouths  of  all^  and  so  in  the  hearts  of  all,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  not  simply  that  its  ideas  and  tone  of  feeling 
should  be  widely  known,  but  that  its  language  should  come  as  it 
were  naturally  to  the  surface  in  the  religious  conversation  of.the 
masses.    The  moment  that  the.  language  of  Scripture  is  modem- 
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ized^  one  great  security  of  this  is  gone.  As  soon  as  various  per- 
sons have  got  their  partialities  for  their  respective  translations  the 
whole  bond  is  destroyed.  The  English  Bible  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  be  the  means  of  communication  of  English  devotion  when 
we  have  got  as  many  bibles  as  sects.  Those  who  wish  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  religion  amidst  the  difficulties  of  hard  working 
poverty  will  be  distracted  by  a  variety  of  texts  whose  teaching  will 
be  identical,  but  powerless  because  their  memory  cannot  retain  it 
amidst  the  variations  of  utterance. 

Secondly.  The  English  Bible  is  the  key  to  all  earlier  English 
Theology,  whether  in  the  Church  or  the  sects.  The  key  being  al- 
tered, much  of  their  valuable  stores  will  become  almost  inaccessible. 
Those  persons  can  best  judge  of  this  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Latin  Fathers  as  S.  Augustin  and  S.  Bernard.  Their  language  is 
entirely  an  exuberant  germination  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Much 
therefore  entirely  misses  of  its  force  to  an  English  reader  fromn 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  Vulgate.  Quotations  indeed  may  be 
verified,  but  frequently  the  power  of  a  passage  entirely  depends 
upon  the  use  of  some  phrase  which  would  kindle  a  flood  of  light 
to  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Vulgate  expressions;  whereas 
to  those  who  have  not  the  Vulgate  in  daily  use,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  labour  and  difficulty  to  discover  an  allusion.  Just  so  would 
it  be  with  our  English  Divines  if  we  were  to  change  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  We  should  be  reading  the  theology  of  a  dif- 
ferent country,  speaking  a  different  language ;  for  words  gather  an 
entirely  new  significance  from  the  fact  of  their  connection  with  the 
context  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  getting  up  a  new  translation  we 
should  practically  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  religious  language  of 
the  past,  and  we  should  pretty  certainly  be  anxious  to  make  further 
changes  until  editions  of  the  Bible  became  annual  varieties,  and 
the  scholars  who  could  read  the  original  would  be  the  only  people 
in  the  country  possessing  any  familiarity  with  the  language  of 
Inspiration. 

These  observations  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Malan's.  It  will  be  obviously  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  new  translations  into  fresh  languages  should  be  done 
with  the  utmost  sobriety  and  care.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  to 
imperil  the  future  success  of  a  Christian  mission,  by  promulgating 
amongst  them  defective  versions.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the 
Chinese  Bibles,  in  which  the  erroneous  title  for  the  Divine  Being 
is  used,  may  be  withdrawn.  Living,  as  we  do,  out  of  the  reach  of 
polytheistic  notions,  we  can  scarcely  judge  of  the  full  evils  which 
must  result  from  the  use  of  the  inferior  name  as  applied  to  the 
God  of  Christians^  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Malan 
has  made  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  case.  For 
both  of  these  publications  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Church. 
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Paroles  (fun  Protestant.    Par  M.  Th.  Mubet.     Quatrieme  tirage. 
Paris :  Oarnier  Freres^  Libraires.     Pp.  34. 

It  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  of  late  years^  amongst  most 
Roman  Catholic  writers^  to  represent  French  Protestantism  not 
only  as  a  mere  system  of  negation^  and  as  destitute  of  nearly  every 
particle  of  objective  truths  but  also  as  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
weakness  and  decrepitude^  and  as  evidently  on  the  point  of  breath- 
iiig  its  last  at  no  very  distant  period.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  M .  Muret's  Tract  to  invalidate  the  last  assertion  by 
appealing  to  stem  and  indisputable  facts ;  and  that  he  has  success- 
fully attained  that  object,  and- clearly  demonstrated  that  Protestan- 
tism is  in  anything  but  a  dying  state  in  France  at  the  present  time, 
appears  to  us  quite  incontestable ;  though^  in  doing  so,  that  he  has^ 
however  unconsciously,  proved  at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  the 
first  assertion,  is,  we  fear,  equally  incontrovertible.  On  M.  Muret's 
own  showing,  it  «eems  plain  that  French  Protestantism,  in  strict 
harmony  with  its  very  title,  is  little  else  than  a  negative  form  of 
belief.  In  its  original  and  purest  shape,  it  believes  few  and  denies 
most  of  the  distinctive  verities  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  it  is  at 
the  best  but  a  wretchedly  incomplete  and  emasculated  form  of 
Christianity,  whilst  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  recently  developed 
itself  in  certain  parts  of  France,  it  is  essentially  and  fundamentally 
rationalistic  and  antichristian.  M.  Muret  reminds  us  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  is  still  hebdomadally  repeated  in  every  Protestant 
Temple  throughout  France,  We  should  be  very  curious  to  know 
what  idea  M.  Coquerel  and  his  disciples  are  in  the  habit  of  attach- 
ing to  several  of  its  Articles. 

The  author  of  the  Paroles  tPun  Protestant  is  a  writer  of  some 
eminence.  Indeed  it  was  the  appearance  of  M.  T.  Muret's  name 
on  the  title-page  of  the  present  pamphlet,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  unallowed  gratification  which  the  perusal  of  some  ot  his  pre- 
vious writmgs  afforded  us,  which  induced  us  to  procure  his  last 
brochure.  His  History  of  the  War  in  La  Vend^  is  one  of  the  very 
best  written,  complete,  and  impartial  accounts  of  that  terrible 
guerre  de  giants^  as  the  first  Napoleon  called  it.  His  Histoire  de 
PariSf  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  as  far  back  as  1837^ 
and  the  second  in  1861,  by  Lecoffre,  the  eminent  Church  book- 
seller, is  also  a  very  good  workj  and  gives  a  very,  succinct  and  cor- 
rect account  of  everything  connected  with  the  origin,  progress, 
history,  monuments,  statistics,  imeutes,  insurrection^,  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  so-called  capital  of  the  civilized  world.     During  the 
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revolationary  phrenzy  of  1848^  when  Red-Republicanism  and  So- 
cialism were  in  the  ascendant^  and  the  most  insane  theories  and 
speculations  openly  promulgated^  and  but  too  often  reduced  to 
practice, — when  law,  order,  property,  and  society  itself  were  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy,  he  published  some  very  sensible  and  opportune 
little  brochures,  such  as  La  Virite  aux  Ouvriers,  aux  Pay  sans,  aux 
Soldats ; — Les  Ravageurs,  &c.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Vie  Popur- 
laire  de  Henri  de  France,  that  has  run  through  several  editions  (for, 
though  a  Protestant,  M.  Muret  is  a  strong  legitimist,  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Count  of  Chambord).  Latterly,  without  altogether 
abandoning  history,  he  has  become  something  of  a  controversialist ; 
or  rather  he  has  mixed  up  history  and  controversy  together,  and 
treated  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  personages  and  incidents 
connected  with  the  religious  wars  and  persecutions  of  former  times — 
things  which  had  now  better  be  forgotten.  Thus  we  have  had  an 
Histoire  de  Henri  Arnaud,  pasteur  et  chef  militaire  des  Vaudois  du 
Piemont,  and  Les  GalSriens  Protestants.  To  these  different  works 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Theodore  Muret  (in  attributing  these  various 
works  to  the  same  author,  we  do  not  think  we  are  confounding  two 
totally  different  persons  bearing  the  same  name),  we  have  now  to  add 
the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper  :  Paroles  d'un  Protes* 
taht.  The  object  qf  this  pamphlet,  the  author  tells  us,  is  defensive, 
and  not  aggressive.  Protestants  are  attacked,  he  says,  in  a  variety  of 
ways — the  most  slanderous  imputations  are  circulated  at  their 
expense, — they  are  made  to  pass  "  pour  des  impies,  des  mecreans, 
des  paiens,  des  tisons  d'enfer ;"  and  there  is  every  where  a  fright- 
ful amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  prevalent  respecting  them. 
Now,  he  wishes  to  undeceive  and  enlighten  people  in  regard  to 
what  Protestants  really  are,  and  to  make  known  the  truth  respect- 
ing them.  For  this  purpose,  after  giving  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  word  Protestant,  he  initiates  us  into  some  of  the  doctrines 
they  believe  and  reject, — into  their  internal  organization  and  their 
religious  ceremonies, — presents  us  with  the  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber of  churches  and  pastors, — enumerates  the  different  charitable 
associations  flourishing  among  them, — adverts  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected, — rebuts  the  charge  so  frequently 
made  against  Protestantism,  that  it  has  been  the  caase  of  wars  and 
troubles,  and  that  it  contains  within  it  every  element  of  anarchy 
and  rebellion, — and  concludes  by  contrasting,  in  a  material,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  point  of  view,  Protestant  with  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  The  brochure  is  well  written,  and  nicely  calculated  for 
Vceuvre  de  la  propaganda  It  is  to  be  had  at  a  very  low  price,  one 
copy  selling  for  three  halfpence,  and  fifty  for  five  francs.  Although 
it  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  official  manifesto  of  French 
Protestantism,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  yet  it  comes  to  us 
not  altogether  destitute  of  a  certain  amount  of  authority;  it  has 
the  formal  recommendation  of  the  ^'Venerable  President  of  the 
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Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Pfcris ;"  whilst  one  of  the 
"  worthy  colleagues''  of  the  above  mentioned  personage,  in  writing 
for  a  hundred  copies  of  the  Paroles  cPun  Protestant,  thus  charac* 
terises  the  work :  *'  Ce  petit  ecrit  me  parait  tout  h  fait  propre  it 
remplir  son  but.  De  forme  et  de  fond^  il  est  excellent.  Je  vou- 
drais  le  ?oir  repandu  en  Fmnce  par  cent  milliers  d'exemplaires.^' 

Let  us  give  an  extract  or  two  from  this  work.  We  take  M. 
Mnret  to  be  a  very  fit  exponent  of  the  belief  and  pr^tioe  6f  French 
Protestantism^ — ^indeed,  hp  is  far  better  than  many  others,  for  M. 
Muret,  we  believe^  belcmgs  to  the  "  orthodox ''  party  in  the  Eplise 
Riformie,  This  is  his  account  of  the  doctrine  o^  the  ^*  Reformes  '* 
On  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  administration; 
What  right  they  can  have  to  have  a  fling  at  other  people,  is  more 
than  we  can  understand. 

''La  Communion  est,  pour  les  R^form&,la  commemoration  du  repas 
iBvang^ique,  de  la  C^ne  de  Jesus  et  de  ses  Apotres  :  c'est  le  banquet 
fratemel  des  jsremiers  Chretiens,  avec  le  Pain  et  la  Coupe ;  car  la  Coupe 
est  dans  Tinstitution  de  la  C^ne,  aussi  bien  que  le  Pain,  et  Ton  ne  sait 

tourquoi  I'Eglise  Romaine  I'a  retranch^  k  ses  ouailles.   '  M angez  et 
uvez  ced  en  mdmoire  de  moi,'  dit  le  Saxtveur,  en  montrant  le  double 
et  Saint  embleme  de  son  Corps  etde  son  Sang. 

.  **  Les  Jeuhes  gens,  chez  nous,  ne  font  pas  leur  premiere  commuhioii 
avant  qmnze  ou  seize  ans.  On  veut  que  leur  instruction  soit  s^rieuse, 
qu'ils  comprennent  toute  Timportance  et  toute  la  gravity  de  cette  action 
solennelle. 

**  Une  longue  table  est  dress^,  une  nappe  blanche  la  recouvre.  Le 
pasteur,  du  haut  de  la  Chaire,  declare  indignes  de  la  Communion  tous 
les  p^heurs  endurcis,  et  leur  defend  d'y  participer,  s'ils  ne  veulent 
'manger  et  boire  leUr  propre  condamnation  ;'  puis  il  vient  se  placer  au 
milieu  de  la  Sainte  Table.  Debout,  tout  autour,  se  rangent  les  fidMes. 
Tandis  que  le  pasteur  prononce  les  paroles  comm^moratiTes  et  rappelle 
les  textes  sacres,  une  assiette,  remplie  de  pain  coup^  en  petits  morceaux, 
circule  le  long  de  la  Table,  ainsi  qu'une  coupe  de  vin ;  chacun  tour  ^ 
tour  prend  et  mange  de  ce  pain  et  boit  k  cette  coupe ;  puis,  quand  tous 
en  ont  eu  leur  part,  ils  se  retirent  en  bon  ordre  pour  faire  place  ^ 
d'autres. 

'-  Quelle  plus  frappante  et  plus  belle  le9on  d'^alit^  Chr^tienne  que 
cette  assiette  oii  tous  portent  leur  main,  que  cette  Coupe  oii  tout  le 
monde  trempe  en  commun  ses  l^vres,  le  puissant  et  le  faible,  la 
maitresse  et  la  servante,  le  simple  ouvrier  et  Thomme  le  plus  haut 
plac^  par  le  rang  ou  par  la  fortune  ?" — Pp.  1 1, 12. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Holy  Communion  has  been  divested  of  eveiy 
particle  of  objectivity,  reality,  and  Sacramental  Grace,  and  that  n 
has  degenerated  into  a  mere  bond  of  union,  a  commemoration  of 
the  evangelical  repast,  an  exhibition  of  Christian  equality  and 
fraternity  1 

It  was. not  always  so,  however.  Far  higher  aiid  sotinder  views 
of  this  mystery  were  formerly  held  by  Continental  Protestants. 
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Take  the  following^  as  an  instance^  from  the  Confession  de  Foi 
Helvitique: 

*^  II  nous  nourrit  de  sa  Chair,  il  nous  abreuve  de  son  Sang«  qui,  ^tant 
re9a8  spiritnellement  par  une  veritable  foi,  nous  nourrissent  pour  la  vie 
^temelle  . . .  Les  fidMes  re9oiyent  done  ceque  le  Ministre  du  Seigneur 
leur  donne.  lis  mangent  le  Pain  du  Seigneur,  ils  bo^vent  de  sa  Coupe ; 
jls  re9oivent  en  meme  temps  de  Jesus-Christ,  int^rieurement,  par  le 
Saint-Esprit,  la  Chair  et  le  Sang  du  Sauveur  .  .  .  Comme  la  viand^ 
et  le  breuvage  corporels,  non-seulement  remettent  nos  corps  ^puisds  et 
les  fortifient,  mais  aussi  les  oonservent  en  vie,  de  mSme  la  Chair  de 
Jesus-Christ  Itvr^  pour  nous,  et  son  Sang  yers^  pour  nous,  non- 
seulement  restaurent  et  fortifient  nos  &mes,  mais  aussi  leur  oonservent 
la  vie." 

•  M.  Muret  informs  us  that  there  are  in  France  at  the  present 
time  686  "  Protestant  Churches/'  for  which  762  pastors,  paid  by 
the  State,  are  provided.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  "  indepen* 
dent  chapels''  in  several  localities,  and  of  course  pastors  attached  to 
them.  In  his  Notes  at  Paris,  Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  the  number 
0/  "Protestant  Clergy''  at  *' about  900,-"  and  we  fancy  that  is 
very  near  the  mark.  M.  Muret  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
present  amount  of  Protestant  population ;  Dr.  Wordsworth  sets  it 
down  at  less  than  1,000,000.  In  the  Government  statistics  of  the 
population  of  France  very  recently  published,  the  Protestants  are 
put  down  at  three  quarters  of  a  million,  which  we  presume  is  the 
correct  number,  llie  686  '*  Protestant  Churches"  are  distributed 
in  60  Departments,  pltis  Algeria.  Out  of  these  686  Churches, 
with  their  762  pastors,  459  with  513  pastors  belong  to  the  "  Re- 
formed French  Church,"  as  it  is  called,  and  the  remaining  227, 
with  their  249  pastors,  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh.  The 
Lutherans  are  chiefly  found  in  the  departments  of  the  Haut  and 
Bas-Rhin.  There  are  in  Paris  five  Protestant  Temples  recognised 
and  maintained  by  the  State,  that  of  the  Oratoire  (which  by  the 
way  does  not  enjoy  a  very  enviable  celebrity),  Pentemont,  SaintC" 
Marie,  the  Redemption,  and  one  in  the  Rue  des  Billettes.  The  two 
last  belong  to  the  Lutherans.  M.  Muret,  however,  informs  uf 
that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  now  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed ;  in  some  places  the  two  distinctive  appellations  have 
in  fact  been  merged  into  the  comprehensive  title  of  Bglise  Evan- 
ffeUque, 

It  must  not  be  supposed  nevertheless  that,  although  the  Luthe- 
rans and  Reformed  combine  so  harmoniously,  eveiything  is  at 
peace  in  this  !E!vangelical  Church  so-called.  Although  our  author 
is  altogether  silent  on  the.  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
sad  differences  prevail  amongst  French  Protestants,  and  members 
pf  the  ''  Eglise  EvangSlique"  to  boot,  on  vital  points  of  doctrine. 
Two  parties  exist  among  them^  the  '^  orthodox,"  which  represents 
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the  old  ProtestaDt  tradition  of  preceding  centuries,  and  which  is 
headed  by  M.  Grandpierre  and  the  Messieurs  Monody  and  the 
"  Unitaires"  or  Socinian  party,  having  for  its  leader  the  celebrated 
Athanase  Coquerel.  Both  parties  have  each  their  literary  and 
theological  organs,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  EspSrance,  speak- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  orthodox  school,  and  edited  by  M.  Grand- 
pierre, and  the  Lien,  which  is  the  Advocate  of  the  Socinian  and 
Rationalist  party,  and  which  is  under  the  editorship  of  the  younger 
Coquerel. 

All,  however,  is  not  bad  in  French  Protestantism ;  and,  whatever 
Roman  controversialists  may  say,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  in  a  dying  state.  Notwithstanding  the  cold-hearted, 
repulsive,  and  heretical  nature  of  its  belief  in  many  essential  points, 
it  contains  some  elements  of  good  within  it,  and  it  gives  many 
signs  of  life  and  energy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of  the 
very  best  and  ablest  men  in  France  are  Protestants.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  these  religionists  are  a  very  quiet,  industrious,  moral,  and 
well-behaved  class.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  respect,  they  contrast 
favourably  with  some  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 
In  spite  of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  they  have  a  large  variety 
of  religious  and  eleemosynary  institutions  flourishing  among  them. 
M.  Muret  gives  a  list  of  these,  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
enlarge : — 

"  Society  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris  ;  idem,  Fran^aise  et  ^trang^re.; 
idem,  de  Nimes  ;  idem,  de  Strasbourg ;  idem,  de  Colmar ;  idem,  de 
Bordeaux ; — Soci^t^  Centrale  Protestante  d'Evang^isation ; — Soci^t^  du 
Sou  Protestant ; — Soci^t^  des  Missions  Evang^iques  de  Paris  ; — Soci^td 
pour  Tencouragement  de  rinstruction  Primaire ; — Soci^td  de  la  Mission 
Evangdlique  AUemande,  k  Paris  ; — Socidtd  des  Amis  de  FEnfance : — 
Socidtd  d*impression  de  Livres  religieux,  h  Toulouse ; — Socidtd  des 
Traitds  religieux ; — Socidtd  pour  les  Protestants  dissdmid^s,  k  Nimes ; — 
Socidtd  de  Colportage  de  Nimes;— Socidtd Protestante  de  prdvoyance  et 
de  Secours  Mutuels  de  Paris ; — Socidtd  des  demoiselles  Protestantes,  k 
Paris ; — Socidtds  de  VUnion  des  amis  Chretiens  Protestants ; — Soci^t^ 
pour  le  patronage  des  Apprentis,  a  Paris ; — Socidte  EvangSique  pour  le 
patronage  des  enfants  indigents,  h,  Montbdliard  ; — Socidt^  d'Evang^i- 
sation  du Bdam ; — Institution  des  Diaconesses, k  Paris  et  k  Strasbourg; 
— Colonic  Protestante  de  Sainte-Foy  (Gironde)  ; — Maison  d'Orphelines, 
k  Nimes ; — idem,  de  Marseilles  ; — idem,  de  Montauban ; — idem,  d'Or- 
l^ns; — idem,  de  Crest  (Dr6me)  ; — idem,  de  Ndrac  ; — Asile  pour  les 
Vieillards,  a  Courbevoie,  pr^s  Paris ; — Maison  d'Orphelins  de  Saverdun 
{A.n4ge)  i-^idem,  des  Castres  ; — idem,  de  Neuhof ; — idem,  de  Lemd ; — 
Institution  Bernard  Palissy  a  Rochefort ; — Ecoles  gratuites  de  I'Eglise 
Rdformde  de  Paris ; — Pensionnat  des  jeunes  fiUes  pauvres  de  la  Con- 
fession d'Augsbourg,  k  Paris."— Pp.  26,  27. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  commend  Protestantism  in  France  any 
more  than  elsewhere.     It  is  due  to  it  however  to  note  that,  in  some 
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respects  at  leasts  it  retains  a  Catholic  look.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  Gallican  Church  that  she  should  not  be  altogether  with- 
out a  rivals  especially  at  a  time  when  she  is  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  Imperial  patronage  and  favour.  She  has  invariably  borne  ad« 
versity  better  than  prosperity;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  aa 
history  shows,  have  undisputed  power  and  sovereignty,  and  court 
patronage  and  support,  proved  most  disastrous  and  well-nigh  fatal 
to  her. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES- 

1 .  The  Teacher  sent  from  God,  A  Sermon  preached  after  the  Ordination 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  Cuddesdon,  on  Trinity  Sunday^ 
1856.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Pye,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clifton  Campville. 
London:  Masters. 

2.  Three  ISuggestive  Discourses,  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Skinner,  of  SL 
Barnabas,  Pimlico.     J.  T.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Pye's  Sermon  is  deserving  of  especial  commendation  at  our  hands, 
for  it  treats  of  the  very  point  which  has  proved  the  chief  stumbling- 
block  to  persons  of  Catholic  mind  in  the  revival  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  inability  to  apprehend  Catholic  truth  is  undoubtedlv  the 
result  of  defects  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  the  individual, 
arising  sometimes  from  a  mere  love  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  from 
contracted  views  and  an  unphilosophical  training.  But  when  persons 
have  arrived  at  the  point  of  being  able  to  recognize  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  Church  system,  as  a  divinely  ordained  support  ana  prop 
to  the  mind  in  its  inquiries  into  and  speculation  upon  the  great  pro- 
blem of  the  Beine  of  God,  His  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men,  and 
other  cognate  subjects,  persons  are  apt  to  covet  after  that  greater  de- 
fihiteness  and  precision  than  it  has  pleased  God  to  vouchsafe,  which 
nevertheless  the  Church  of  Rome  professes  to  supply  I 

And  here  is  needed  the  philosophical  mind  to  adjust  the  balance, 
and  ascertain  what  are  the  limits  and  conditions  under  which  the  know- 
ledge of  metaphysical  and  theological  truth  is  attainable.  This  is  the 
question  with  which  Mr.  Pye  grapples,  and  we  are  bound  to  add,  very 
successfully. 

The  position  of  every  national  or  branch  Church,  he  states  to  be : — 

"  Twofold,  relative  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  abstract 
as  being  the  Church  in  that  land :  in  its  relative  character  the  Church  in  any 
laud  promulgates  absolutely  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
whole  body :  in  its  abstract  character  it  decides  all  matters  arising  within 
itself  conditionally t  i.e.,  so  far  as  they  are  undecided  by  the  Church  at  large. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  acting  in  her  former  character,  every  National  Churai 
has  a  claim  upon  the/ot/A  of  her  members,  and  can  call  them  to  ground  th«r 
belief  upon  her  teaching;  for  then  she  utters  the  voice  of  the  undivided  body, 
to  whom  it  was  promised  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  guide  it  into  all 
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truth;  -ao  hr  ihae^onrM  tbe  Print  teaehet  for  th«  National  Church  what 
haa  hae|i  dfeided  hj  the  «pAo(e  ChurQb>  pa  a  teacher  tent  from  God  he  teacher 
the  aan^e  iu  all  lands,  and  loeaki  infallible  truth.  But  when  a  National 
Church  speaks  in  her  abstract  cnaracter,  she  has  only  a  claim  upon  the  respectt 
tad  not  on  the  faith  of  her  members,  for  it  is  the  act  of  a  sect  to  take  the 
promise  as  applying  only  to  itself  whieh  was  made  to  the  Church  as  aVhole^ 
•  pait  of  the  ChurSi  howerer  large,  in  its  abatraet  eharacter,  oan  only  decide 
matters  condUUmaliv»  and  therefore  can  only  have  a  claim  on  the  respect  of 
those  to  whom  it  delivers  its  teaching,  on  points  which  the  whole  Church  ha^ 
not  decided."— P.  9. 

This  statement  he  illustrates  bj  reference  to  various  local  or  national 
synods  that  were  held  in  the  great  Arian  controversy,  some  of  whose 
decisions  were  confirmed  bj  (Ecumenical  authority,  and  others  reversed. 

This  would  be  the  case  were  Christendom  still  undivided.  Now, 
however,  unhappily,  the  matter  is  yet  more  complicated.    For, 

.  "1st,  That  the  mission  received  in  one  part  of  the  Church  is  neither 
claimed  nor  acknowledged  in  another,  even  thoueh  the  orders  may  be  un- 
deniable, so  that  a  necessity  is  involved  of  having  Priesta  acting  in  one  coun- 
try who  hold  their  mission  from  the  Church  in  another.  Such  is  one  unavoid- 
able irre^larity  arising  from  the  schism  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  hut  2ndly, 
these  Pnests  who  act  in  the  same  place  as  teachers  sent  from  God,  and  yet 
hold  their  mission  through  different  parts  of  the  Chureh,  are  liable  to  be 
continually  teaching  difierently  on  undecided  doctrines,  for  the  relative 
eharaoter  c^  the  different  parts  of  the  Church  being  destroyed,  there  necessa- 
rily followed  a  stagnation  m  the  action  of  the  Chfireh  as  a  whole^  so  that  all 
eontrovernes,  at  that  time  undecided,  remain  as  they  were,  and  as  diffievcol 
Co|incils and  Synods  in  different  parts  qf  the  Church  actingin  their  abstract 
character,  came  to  different  decisions,  the  teaching  of  the  Priest  niust  varv 
lystematicaUy  on  such  points,  according  as  he  receives  his  mission  through 
one  part  of  the  Church  or  another.  But  though  this  creates  a  confusion,  it 
iocs  not  alter  the  position  of  the  Priest  from  what  it  was  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  primitive  times  before  the  Church  was  divided,  for  as  we  have 
le^n  these  different  parts  of  the  Church  acting  in  their  abstract  character 
eonld  only  decide  doctrines  conditionally,  and  therefore  according  to  the  doo^ 
trines  of  the  Church,  through  which  they  received  their  mission,  the  Priests 
in  one  land  may  teach  differently  from  tfaie  Priests  in  another  on  such  matters, 
and  yet  all  be  teachers  sent  from  God  ;  for  in  those  things  which  God  haf 
revealed  through  His  Church  they  all  a^ree,  and  in  the  controversies  which 
God  has  not  led  His  Church  to  decide,  no  wonder  they  disagree."— Pp. 
11. 12. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  Sermon,  and  trust  that  it  is  an  indvi 
cation,  along  with  others,  that  people  are  at  length  beginning  to  seo 
that  the  position  of  the  English  Church  is  more  exactly  that  which  a 
sound  philosophy  would  lead  us  to  expect,  than  that  which  either  Rome 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Rationalism  on  the  other,  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Skinner's  Sermons,  which  have  reached  us  since  the  above  was 
written,  are  very  much  in  the  same  track,  and  are  worthy  (at  leasf 
the  two  first)  of  equal  commendation. 

Mr.  Skinner  sl^ows  that  the  Roman  theory  of  unity  (on  the  ol4 
politicel  principle  '^  solitudinem  facinnt,  pacem  appellant,")  is  a  mer^ 
imreal  way  of  shutting  men's  eyes  to  the  facta  of  the  world's  history^ 
The  sin  of  division  must  be  shared  by  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom* 
Neither  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  our  own  shture  in  the  responsibility  by 
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merely  shifting  our  quarters*  We  eaanot  have  to  answer  for  what  was 
done  either  hy  our  Medieeval  or  our  Reformation  aneestors.  The  sii^ 
ibr  us  practioally  can  only  lie  in  the  schisroatical,  unloving  spirit  which, 
abounds  every  where  and  in  all  communions  $  and  when  this  is  removecl 
unity  may  be  looked  for  with  greater  confidence.  To  all  who  imagine 
it  to  be  otherwise  the  heathen  poet  wisely  says* 

''Ccelum  Hon  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  eurrmit*' 


Dr.  Acland's  Health,  Work,  and  Play,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  contains 
some  useful  and  amiable  suggestions  for  the  social  reformation  of  th($ 
people,  conveyed  without  any  of  that  admixture  of  pride  and  extra- 
vagance, and  unsoundness,  which  is  visible  in  the  works  of  most  social 
and  sanatory  refdrmers.  We  are  thankful  to  Dr.  Aeland  for  showing 
that  there  Is  no  necessary  opposition  between  sdenoe  and  a  sound  mind* 
The  fact  is,  the  various  departments  of  material  life  are  now  trying  to 
do  for  themselves  what  theology  did  for  the  wide  field  of  sacred  and 
spiritual  truths,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  viz.,  to  form 
a  system  or  science.  Theology,  therefore,  bears  no  ill-will  to  the  mate- 
rial and  mebhanical  studies.  She  rejoices  to  see  them  follow  her  exam-f 
pie,  and  do  for  themselves  what  metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  and 
astronomy,  and  the  like  have  done  a  long  time  since. 

JHseiplina  Redifdvay  (Bell  andDaldy,)  is  rather  antinfortunate  syno^ 
nym  for  "  Hints  and  Helps  for  Youths  leaving  School."  Under  it^ 
however,  without  much  of  originality,  Mr.  Gilderdale  has  contrived 
to  furnish  a  really  sound  and  useful  conspectus  of  the  chief  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  treating  of  this  wide  range  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
a  writer,  who  quotes  very  largely  from  existing  treatises,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  eclecticism.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  be  able  to  lay 
one's  hands  on  a  small  volume  which,  in  sober  language,  does  justice  to 
all  the  manifold  forms  of  knowledge,  and  marks  out  a  really  profitable 
course  of  study.  In  the  fitst  chapter  the  writer  seems  to  address  him- 
self only  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  class ;  but  he  soon  gets  beyond 
their  reach,  and  traverses  the  whole  field  of  scientific  pursuit,  from  the- 
ology and  classical  learning  to  physical  science  and  modem  languages.  ; 

Dr.  Campbell,  Editor  of  the  Brituh  Banner,  (a  Dissenting  News- 
paper,) has  come  out  with  some  ''  Seriow  Conkderatians  on  Nonean' 
formUt  Theolo^r  (London,  CoUingridge,)  in  support  of  Mr.  Qrant'g 
lament,  which  we  noticed  two  months  since.  He  maintains  indeed  that  thi) 
Independent  Colleges  are  as  yet  free  from  the  contagion  of  scepticism ; 
but  he  ends  with  a  very  significant  caution,  on  "the  necessity  of 
watching  men  of  eminence."  Doubtless  there  are  many  phaenomena 
visible  within  the  Dissenting  horizon,  which  are  rather  startling  to  the 
old  "orthodox"  Nonconformist.  We  have  already  noticed  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  organ  in  public  worship ;  and  another  of  the  ''  men  of 
ieminence"  (Dr.  Binney)  has  just  endorsed  the  work  of  an  American. 
(Mr.  Beard,)  recommending  the  adoption  of  *'  a  Liturgy,"  i.  e.,  a  form 
of  Prayer.  At  both  of  these  innovations  Dr.  Campbell  lets  fall  un^ 
mistakeahle  evidence  of  his  most  righteous  horror. 
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Mr.  Masters  has  commenced  a  series  of  Church  Papera,  for  which 
we  quite  agree  with  the  Editor  in  sajine  there  is  ahundant  room, — ^a 
series,  that  is,  which  shall  '*  cany  out  a  definite  plan  for  the  instruction 
and  edification  of  the  intelligent  tradesman  and  artisan."  The  first 
number  contains  a  tale  taken  from  the  history  of  the  United  Proyinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  of  which  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  author.  The  second  gives  a  sketch 
of  "the  Church  in  the  New  Testament,"  the  opening  manifestly  of  an 
ecclesiastical  history.  This  is  of  course  the  right  foundation,  and  the 
subject  is  well  handled.  Only  we  would  venture  to  express  a  doubt  if 
the  tone  might  not  be  more  dogmatic ;  it  scarcely  seems  necessary,  for 
example,  to  allude  to  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  imaKowo^,  where 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  thing. 

There  is  a  tone  of  earnestness  about  White  Raiment,  a  Tale  for  Sun'- 
doff  School  Girls  and  Sunday  School  Teachers,  (Masters,)  which  we 
Tery  much  like. 

We  can  heartily  commend  Stories  on  the  Commandments,  Second 
Table,  Its  great  merit  consists  in  the  practical  manner  in  which  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Commandments  is  drawn  out.  The 
incidents  related  are  of  a  nature  calculated  to  depict  the  spedal  temp- 
tations of  young  persons,  and  the  tales  are  quite  sufficiently  attractive 
to  make  the  lessons  palatable.  The  illustrations  too,  we  may  add,  are 
of  a  superior  kind.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  New  York  Publisher's  name 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Mr.  Masters  on  the  title  page. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  Fowle  from  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  (Masters) 
and  Mr.  Best  from  Carlisle  Cathedral,  (Cocks  and  Co.,)  have  each 
been  publishing  A  Morning  and  Evening  Service ;  the  latter  with  the 
addition  of  a  Sanctus,  a  Kyrie,  and  Credo,  but  omitting  to  give  any  music 
for  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Both,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  omit  the  Bene- 
dictus,  which  ought  always  to  be  used  in  preference  to  the  Jubilate. 

We  hope  to  notice  Dr.  Mill's  excellent  Lectures  on  the  Church  Ca^- 
techism  (Bell  and  Daldy),  for  which  we  have  to  thank  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Webb,  at  some  length  next  month,  in  company  with  some  other 
kindred  publications. 

Mr.  Nbale  has  enlarged  his  article  on  Mediaval  Sermons  into  a 
goodly  volume  (Mozleys)  which  must  also  be  noticed  more  at  length  on 
some  future  occasion,  together  with  Mr.  Nbwland's  Sermons  on  the 
Seasons  of  the  Year,  which  have  now  reached  their  second  volume. 

War,  its  lawfulness:  Peace,  its  blessings,  is  a  Sermon  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  Curate  of  Camden  Town,  S.  Pancras.  Before  he  publishes 
another  sermon,  we  would  advise  Mr.  P.  to  read  his  Bible  a  little  more 
carefully.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  mistake 
as  to  fancy  "Aquila"  was  a  ''handmaid"  of  the  Lord.  We  have 
heard  of  some  country  people  bringing  two  female  infants  to  be  bap- 
tized, by  the  names  of  '  Aquila'  and  '  Priscilla,'  but  we  did  not  expect 
to  find  an  Oxford  M.A.  forgetting  that  S.  Paul  speaks  of  "  Aquila  and 
his  wife  Priscilla." 
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THE  SYMMETRICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 

The  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture;  or  the  Prindplee  of 
Scripture  Parallelism,  ewemplified  in  an  analysis  of  the  Decalogue, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  other  passages  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  By  the  Rev.  John  Fobbes,  LL.D.^  DonaldsonV 
Hospitalj  Edinburgh.    Edinbargh:  Clark.     1854. 

The  estimate  formed  of  a  book  of  this  character  will  necessarily 
vary^,  to  a  considerable  extent^  with  the  habits^  tastes^  and  tone  of 
thought  of  the  reader.  While  to  some,  investigations  such  a^ 
those  pursued  in  the  present  volume  will  prove  at  once  interesting- 
9nd  suggestive;  to  others  they  will  present  themselves  rather 
in  the  light  of  the  profitless  speculations  of  an  ingenious  fancy.. 
We  claim  to  be  regarded  among  the  former  of  these  classes.  And 
although  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  author  of  the  work  before 
US  to  have  been  peculiarly  successful  in  certain  of  his  elaborate 
exegetical  details,  still  we  are  unable  to  withhold  from  him  our 
thanks  for  an  instructive  and  thoughtful  volume.  It  bears  traces 
of  extensive  and  accurate  Biblical  knowledge.  It  is  written  in  a 
calm,  reverential,  earnest  tone ;  and  has  evidently  been  to  the  au* 
thor  a  labour  of  love.  He  evinces  a  becoming  eagerness  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligations  under  which  he  lies  to  others,  and  a  corres- 
ponding modesty  in  offering  his  own  private  opinions.  He  is  an 
ingenious  and  original  writer,  and  though  not  always  convincingj 
seldom  fails  to  be  suggestive :  and  few  can  read  his  book  without 
learning  something  new,  or  having  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
infinite  perfection  of  the  Sacred  Writings  deepened. 

The  treatise  professes  to  be  an  application  of  the  principles 
of  "Scripture  Parallelism" — first  brought  into  prominent  notice 
twe  believe)  by  Dr.  Lowth,  and  subsequently  developed  by  Dr. 
Jebb  and  other  recent  writers,  English  as  well  as  German — to  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  well  as  to  other 
portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

'*  Under  the  powers  of  this  new  instrument  of  investigation,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  compositions  that 
can  be  conceived,  not  only  from  the  depth  of  wisdom  which  it  displays, 
but  for  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  all  its  parts,  which  constitute  one 
grand  symmetrical  whole,  while  yet  each  smaller  portion  is  finished 
with  the  most  consummate  skill  and  minuteness  of  detail." — Pref.  p.  1. 

Dr.  Forbes  reasonably  anticipates  the  very  obvious  objection 
Vol.  XVIII. — Septembbb,  1856.  e  e  e 
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which  is  sare  to  be  made  in  limine  against  investigations  such  as 
those  which  occupy  him  : — 

"The  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  preliminary  objection  which  will  be 
taken  by  many  to  the  artificial  character  of  the  arrangements  of  Scrip- 
ture given  in  the  following  pages.  Such  extremely  minute  attention  to 
numbers  and  order,  as  is  here  alleged  to  pervade  much  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  will  repel  some  minds  as  a  littleness  unworthy  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  The  author  candidly  confesses  that,  when  he  first 
began  to  remark  these  niceties  of  composition,  he  felt  extremely  jealous 
of  himself  lest  he  should  be  allowing  his  mind  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  and,  instead  of  humbly  following  the 
guidance  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  should  make  the  Scriptures  speak 
his  own  conceits.  But  the  truth  has  gradually  forced  itself  upon  him 
by  its  irresistible  evidence,  and  forms  only  another  illustration  of  the 
maxim,  that  God's  *  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  are  His 
ways  like  unto  the  ways  of  the  children  of  men."  Yet  why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  a  God  of  order  should  have  stamped 
this  impress  on  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  and  that  attention  to  number, 
the  symbol  of  order,  should  characterise  His  works  of  Bevelation  as 
well  as  His  works  of  nature  V 

We  would  gladly  quote  the  remainder  of  this  passage,  did  our 
space  admit  of  it.     Dr.  Forbes  concludes  by  saying,  that 

<^  he  has  not  ventured  to  publish  this  first  specimen  of  his  inquiriesi 
until  he  had  tested  the  accuracy  of  his  principles  by  their  application 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  in  some  cases  even  to 
entire  books." — Pp.  vii,  viii. 

Our  author  begins  by  explaining  the  nature  of  what  is  termed 
'^  Farallleism/^  and  endeavours  to  show  that,  whereas  it  is  the 
recognized  and  formal  characteristic  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  just  as 
rhyme  or  metre  is  of  modem  verse,  yet  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
strictly  poetical  compositions,  nor  yet  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
is  frequently  employed  even  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 

He  proceeds  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  the  various  species 
of  Parallelism.     At  these  we  can  give  but  the  most  cursory  glance, 

(1.)  The  first  class  he  styles  (after  Bishop  Jebb)  gradational^ 
parallels,  of  which  the  following  familiar  instance  from  the  1st 
Psalm  may  serve  as  a  short  and  convenient  example : — 

1  Dr.  Lowth  gave  to  this  class  of  parallel  lines  the  title  of  **  tynonymouti**  as 
intimating  that  they  were  but  repetitions  one  of  another,  expressing  precisely  the 
same  sense  in  equivalent  through  different  terms.  Our  author,  after  Bishop  Jebb, 
properly  Tindicates  Scripture  language  from  the  charge  of  a  mere  useless  tautology, 
insisting  that  in  all  these  cases,  with  the  change  of  language,  there  is,  and  is 
designed  to  be,  a  change  in  kneaning — each  succeeding  line  generally  forming 
an  advance  upon  that  going  before;  expressive  of  some  *^ gradation  either  in  the 
ascending  or  descending  scale.  ^' 
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'^  Blessed  is  the  man, 
Who  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly^ 
Nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners^ 
Nor  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful'^ 

Where  the  regular  ascending  gradation  of  each  of  the  three  mem- 
hers  in  the  three  consecutive  lines  will  be  obvious  to  all. 
(2.)  The  second  class  consists  of  "  Parallel  lines  antithetic." 

e.g.  "  Faithful  are  the  wmmds  of  a  friend. 

But  deceitful  are  the  kisses  of  an  enemy!* 

So  again :    "The  mouth  of  the  wise  man  is  in  his  heart. 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool  is  in  his  mauthJ*^ 

(3.)  Next  come  "Parallel  lines  synthetic  or  constructive;"  in 
which^  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction. 

e.g.  "  The  Law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect — converting  the  soul ; 

The  Testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure — making  wise  the  simple ; 
The  Precepts  of  Jehovah  are  ripht — rejoicmg  the  heart ; 
The  Commandment  of  Jehovah  is  pure — enlightening  the  ejes. 
The  Fear  of  Jehovah  is  clean — enduring  for  ever  ; 
The  Judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth — they  are  righteous  alto- 
gether."* 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  even  to  allude  to  the  subordinate 
varieties  of  these  several  species  of  parallelism^  or  to  illustrate  the 
numerous  combinations^  comprising  stanzas  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  more 
lines^  which  are  thereby  formed. 

(4.)  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  how  the  parallel  lines 
sometimes  "answer  to  one  another  alternately,  the  Ist  to  the  3rd; 
the  2nd  to  the  4th.''— P.  20. 

^  Dr.  Forbes  gives  an  example  of  this  kind  from  S.  PauVs  detail  of  his  own 
labours  and  sufferings.    2  Cor.  zi.  22 — 27 « 

'Zfipeuot  el<ri ;  xiaydi' 

Iflfdpfia  *A.^paLdtk  uin ;  nkyA' 

AiAkovoi  Xpiorov  ctVi ;  (vapafpoy&v  \dKoS)  Mp  iy^. 
Civ  Kirois  irtpiffiToTtpaSf 

ip  irXiryoTr  ^tpfidhMifron, 
[_iv  pvKeuLoiM  ir€purffaT4pm9, 

iv  eayarois  ToWdKis'    Jc.r.X.  on  which  he  enlarges. 

i^wopitus  iroXkdicis*     Jc.r.A.  on  which  he  also  enkrges. 

iv  hrfpvnviais  iroAA(£icis, 
-   hf  Kiiup  lea)  8f^(, 

i¥  vi\<rr^lais  iroXAoiicif , 
iif  ^x*<  *^  yvfiv6riiTi. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  what  vividness  is  imparted  to  this  enumeration,  by  the  sort 
of  rhythmical  cadenca  into  which  the  Apostle  appears  unconsciously  to  fall. 
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e.g.        "  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  men^ 

Neither  be  thoa  envious  at  the  wicked ; 
For  there  shall  be  no  reward  of  evil  men, 
The  candle  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out/' 

Sometimes^  in  the  four-line  stanza^  the  "  third  line  forms  a  con- 
tinuous sense  with  the  Ist ;  and  the  4th  with  the  2nd/^ 

e.g.         '<  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood, 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh  ; 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive. 
From  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy." — 

(Deut..xxiii.  42.) 

Or  again :     ''  Being  darkened  in  the  understanding, 
Being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  ; 
Through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
Through  the  callousness  of  their  heart." — 

(Eph.  iv.  18.     P.  21.) 

In  which  cases  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  1st  and  3rd  lines  form 
a  continuous  sense;  the  2ud  and  the  4th. 

Still  further.  It  often  happens  that  the  first  line  is  connected 
with  the  last;  the  2nd  with  the  3rd. 

e.g.       **  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs. 

Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine  ; 
Lest  they  [the  swine"]  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
And  they  [the  dogs']  turn  again  and  rend  you." 

(5.)  But  this  last  example  introduces  us  to  a  very  interesting 
form  of  parallelism  which  is  of  common  occurrence^  especially 
in  the  Psalter^  viz.^  the  introverted  parallelism.  In  this  case^  says 
Bishop  Jehb^ ''  the  stanzas  are  so  constructed^  that  whatever  be  the 
number  of  lines,  the  first  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last;  the  second 
with  the  penultimate ;  and  so  throughout.'^^  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  read  Mr.  Palmer's  masterly,  though  wild  and  unequal, 
"  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  Communion,''  will  remember  that 
he  endeavours  to  show,  in  his  last  chapter,  that  this  arrangement 
obtains  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse, 
In  fact,  in  this  particular  instance^  there  would  appear  to  exist 
(though  Mr.  Palmer  does  not  notice  it)  an  antecedent  probability 
that  it  should  be  so.     The  symbol  to  which  the  seven  churches  are 

1  This  arrangement  is  familiar  to  musicians  under  the  tide  <  Per  recte  et  retro.' 
The  foUowing  may  serve  as  a  brief  example  : 

**  No   MAN   CAN   SEKVE   TWO   MASTERS  ; 

JFbr  either  he  will  hate  the  onef 
And  love  the  other  ; . 
Or  else  he  wiU  hold  to  the  one, 
And  despiee  the  other. 
Ye  cannot  «ebvs  God  and  mammon.^' 
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iikened  is  the  seveD-branched  golden  candlestick^  or  rather  the 
''seven  golden  candlesticks/^  Here  there  would  manifestly  be 
a  centre  branchy  and  a  correspondence  between  every  pair  of 
branches  equidistant  from  the  centre.  This  is  a  very  common 
arrangement  of  the  No.  7*  That  it  is  moreover  the  arrangement 
of  the  seven  petitions  in  our  Lord's  perfect  form  of  prayer,  we 
shall  hope  to  notice  shortly; 

But  we  are  here  treading  on  the  interesting  question  of  the 
symbolism  of  numbers^  on  which  our  author  has  some  sensible 
remarks.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  him  in  his  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Decalogue,  or  the  longer 
passiig^s  whose  construction  he  examines — ^in  which  he  is  occa- 
sionally very  felicitous^  and  occasionally  (as  it  appears  to  us) 
equally  unsatisfactory.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  two 
points  alone,  (each  incidentally  involving  questions  of  numerical 
symbolism)  viz.»  the  main  division  of  the  Decahffue^  and  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  petitions  in  our  Ijob,j)'b  prayer. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  apology  in  these 
pages  for  assuming,  what  was  universally  taken  for  granted  in  the 
early  Church,  that  numbers  have  a  language  of  their  own  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Yet  in  some  quarters  such  apology  seems  necessary. 
*'  On  this  subject,^'  wrote  a  thoughtful  dissenting  writer  a  year  or 
two  ago,  *'  I  scarce  dare  enter.  A  belief  in  mystic  numbers  too 
often  in  these  days  provokes  only  a  smile.''  He  proceeds  however 
to  fortify  himself  with  the  authority  of  S.  Augustine,  and  adds — 
*'  I  confess  I  cannot  see,  why,  if  all  creation  be  a  type,  numbers 
alone  should  be  excluded  as  having  no  signification.  But  here,  as 
everywhere,  the  seer  is  wanted."  "  No  one,"  writes  Dr.  Pusey, 
"  can  observe  the  use  of  numbers  in  Holy  Scripture,  especially  in 
the  Old  Testament,  without  being  convinced  that  they  have  some 
special  meaning.  •  .  .  This  is  recognized  alike  by  Jewish,  Chris*- 
tian.  Heathen  antiquity." 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion,  in  this  journal,  to  allude 
to  this  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  We  must  be  pardoned,  if 
the  points  at  present  under  discussion  render  it  necessary  for  ud 
again  to  advert  to  it.     We  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

And  here,  of  course,  the  first  number  that  arrests  us  is  the 
sacred  seven,  occupying  as  it  does  so  marked  and  prominent  a  posi- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Nor  ar^  we  left  to" 
mere  idle  conjecture  as  to  the  fundamental  idea  conveyed  by  it. 
*'  The  literal  meaning  of  the  common  Hebrew  verb  {nishba)  '  to 
swear,'  or  '  bind  oneself  by  solemn  engagement,'  is  ^  to  become 
be-sevenedJ '^  (P.  159.)  Hence  the  leading  signification  of  this 
number  would  appear  to  be  that  "  of  a  covenant  or  engagement 
entered  into  between  God  and  His  creatures."  For  here  is  the 
sacred  Three,  the  synabol  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  brought  into 
combination  with  the /our,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  ordinary 
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signatare  of  the  earth,^  Bat  as  we  have  referred  to  this  on  former 
occasioDB,  we  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  it.  The  familiar  dirision 
of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  into  the  three  of  heaven 
and  tKe  four  of  earth,  may  aenre  as  an  appropriate  illastration.^ 

Bnt  farther :  as  the  3  and  4  united  make  up  the  covenant  number 
7 ;  so  do  the  3  and  4  multiplied  toff ether  (the  4  being  in  this  case,  as 
it  were,  penetrated  by  the  8)  make  up  the  twelve,  or  the  signature 
of  the  **  coYentdiUpeople,  ^  in  the  midst  of  wham  the  Loed  walked 
and  dwelt/  " 

"  The  same  idea  was  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  form  of  the  en- 
campment  prescribed  by  Divine  appointment  to  the  Israelites  ...  in 
the  wilderness.    They  formed  a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  com- 

f)osed  of  three  tribes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  formed  a  /our,  or  reeu- 
arly  ordered  whole,  but  which  received  its  distinctive  meaning  from  its 
interpretation  by  the  Three,  the  symbol  of  the  Deity,  which,  on  what^* 
ever  side  one  looked,  was  that  which  first  met  the  eye." — P.  161. 

Hence  the  High  Priest,  as  the  representative  of  the  covenant- 
people,  always  appeared  before  the  Loan  with  the  1^2  precious 
atones  thus  significantly  arranged  on  his  breast. 

And  when  we  come  tp  the  new  dispensation,  we  find  the  same 
number  stiU  speaking  the  same  language.  W^  y^^  fi^d  -^the 
twelve''  the  representative  of  the  covenant  people.  First  we  have 
the  12  Apostles.  Afterwards  we  find  the  Church  enlarging  her 
herders ;  and  hence,  to  symbolize  as  it  were  her  future  extenaionj 
the  first  time  we  hear  of  her  numbers  after  our  Lobd's  ascensicm 
we  still  meet  the  sacred  12 — but  multiplied,  now,  hy  ten,  (which,  as 
the  basis  of  all  multiplication,  usually  symbolizes  the  idea  of  nume^ 
rical  extension :)  "  the  number  of  the  names,''  we  read,  "  was  an 
Jkundred  and  twenty'*  (i.e.  12  x  10.)  And  yet  further :  more  fully 
Jto  indicate  the  Church's  alUembracing  Catholicity,  we  find  the 
elect  spoken  of  as  the  '^ sealed"  from  each  of  the  12  tribes;— out 
of  each  tribe  12,000  (i.e.  12  multiplied  by  the  solid  cube  of  10)— 
making  altogether  144,000.  And  in  like  manner  the  new  Jeru* 
aalem,  the  tabernacle  of  Gqd  ('^as  Oon  hfith  said,  I  will  dwell 
in  them  and  I  will  walk  in  them")  lieth/our-square;  and  the  measure 
of  the  city  is  12,000  furlongs;  and  the  wall  thereof  is  144  (i.e. 
.12  X  12)  cubits ;  and  the  wall  of  the  city  hath  12  foundations, 
And  12  gates — *^  on  the  east  3  gates,  and  on  the  north  3  gates,  and 
on  the  south  3  gates,  and  on  the  west  3  gates."  (Rev.  xxi.) 
.    We  have  stated  that  the  number  ten,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 

1  On  the  number  ybury  its  being  the  recognized  symbol  of  the  perfisction  of  earthly 
things,  see  the  quotations  from  S.  Augustine  and  Anastftsius  of  Slnaii  in  our 
number  for  May  1854,  page  198. 

s  It  is  interesting  to  obsenre  that»  as  the  «et;fi»  is  the  ordinary  signatnire  of  the 
eoveiuaUt  so  the  broken  or  divided  seren,  3^,  which  appears  in.  the  Apocalypse 
in  connection  with  the  mystic  Babylon  and  Antichrist,  (the  hitter  of  whom  reigns 
3i  years)  is  plainly  the  signature  of  the  broketi  eeoouMl. 
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the  basis  of  numerical  multiplication,  is  the  ordinary  exponent 
of  the  idea  of  totality,  completeness,  or  perhaps  muttt^ti^^.^ 

The  number  five^  as  the  imperfect,  broken  ten,  is  the  ordinary 
symbol  of  incampleieness  or  imperfection,  looking  to  another  half 
as  its  necessary  complement.^  Our  author  barely  alludes  to  this 
number,  while  touching  on  the  question  of  numerical  symbolism ; 
but  as  it  is  a  number  which  has  a.  somewhat  important  incidental 
bearing  on  the  subject  immediately  before  us^  we  must  crave  the 
indulgence  of  our  readers  while  we  dwell  some  little  time  upon  it. 

Now  this  number  is  commonly  recognized  by  the  Fathers  as 
the  signature  of  the  law.  It  was  an  imperfect  dispensation,  and 
looked  forward  to  "  some  better  thing/^  When  ''  that  which  was 
perfect  should  come,^^  then  ''that  which  yr^iS  in  part  should  be  done 
away.^  The  Law  looked  forward  to  the  Gospel  as  its  necessary 
complement* 

Ajid  first  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  law  was  actually  the  fifth 
day,  or  dispensational  era  of  the  world.  The  first  day  saw  man  in 
blissful  communion  with  his  Maker  in  Paradise. 

After  the  dark  night  of  the  fall,  the  second  day  dawned  with 
God's  Covenant-promise  to  our  first  parents^  that  the  woman's 
seed  should  ultimately  vanquish  the  serpent  seducer. 

After  the  fiood  foUowed  the  third  day,  opening  with  God's  new 
Covenant  with  Noah. 

Then  ensued  the  fourth  or  Patriarchal  day,  ushered  in  with  the 
more  explicit  Covenant  to  Abraham,  limiting  the  promises  made  to 
the  Seed,  to  one  particular  line. 

Next  in  order  came  the^M  day,  or  Law,  extending  from  Moses 
to  Christ. 

With  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  sixth  day  dawned.  "  In 
the  siath  day,''  (writes  S.  Augustine,  Serm.  259,)  "  we  are  now 
living.  And  as  man  was  originally  formed  on  the  sixth  day  in  the 
Image  of  God,  so  in  this,  the  sixth  age  of  the  world,  are  we  re- 
newed in  Baptism,  that  we  may  again  be  made  to  bear  the  Image 
of  our  Creator." 

"After  the  sixth  day  is  past,"  (continues  S.  Aug.,)  "the  day  of 
rest  shall  ensue,  and  the  Saints  shall  enjoy  their  Sabbathy  ["A^a 
avoXehsTat  JSajSjSaTKTfio^  rm  Xueo  roO  6?o5. — Heb.  iv.  9.] 

'  7>n,  according  to  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  "  is  a  mystical  number  in  Scripture ; 
the  complete  aggregate  of  incByidnals ;  itself  like  unity  brought  back  to  unity ;  the 
foundation,  too,  of  indefinite  multiplication." — Apocalypeet  page  29. 

" Ten,'' writes  Dr.  Forbes,  ''is  the  symbol  of  completeness,  since  it  closes 
the  series  of  fundamental  numbers,  and  contains  in  itself,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  all 
numbers ;  the  rest  being  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  ten,  and  a  further  development 
of  them.''  Thus,  he  continues :  "  the  Commandments  by  being  ten  in  number,  are 
titereby  indicated  to  be  a  complete  whole ;  and  as  they  evidently  relate  to  man's 
duty  both  to  His  Goo  and  to  his  fellow-men,  are  intended  to  form  a  perfect  sum- 
mary of  religious  and  mored  duty.  "—P.  140. 

'  ^  "  Five  speaks  of  what  is  imperfect :  ten  is  a  perfect  number,  indicating  indefinite 
midtitude ;  but  five,  as  half  the  same,  is  of  incompleteness  and  deficiency."— 
Williama, 
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<' And  after  the  seyenth,  we  enter  that  life  whereof  it  is.  written^. 
^  Eye  hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard/  &c.  Then  we  return  to  the 
beginning  (caput)*  For  even  as  [in  the  natuial  week]  after  the 
seven  days  have  passed,  the  eighih  is  the  same  as  the  first,  so  after 
the  seven  eras  of  transitory  time  have  terminated,  we  return  to  that 
blessed  immortality  whence  man  originally  fell/^^ 

The  law,  then,  is  Hi^  fifth  day.  Its  charter  is  the  Pentateuch,  or 
five  Books  of  Moses ;  even  as  the  Psalter,  the  manual  of  praise  and 
prayer  for  God's  Israel  has  in  like  manner  always  been  divided  into 
five  books.2 

We  have  said  that  the  Fathers  commonly  recognize  this  number 
as  the  symbol  of  the  law.  Thus  when  David  chooses  his.  *^fiv& 
smooth  stones''  out  of  the  brook,  wherewith  to  attack  Goliath, 
"  It  is  the  law  of  God  that  he  takes,"  writes  S.  Augustine.  "  Pre- 
figuratur  enim  Lex  quinario  et  denario  numero."  (Serm.  zxxii. 
in  Psalm  143.)  In  like  manner  does  he  explain  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda.  ^^ The  five  porches,"  he  writes,  "are  the  law.  But 
wherefore  did  not  the  five  porches  heal  the  impotent  folk  enclosed 
within  them  7  Because,  '  bad  there  been  a  law  given  which  <»uld 
have  given  life,  righteousness  had  been  by  the  law/  Wherefore 
then  did  the  porches  contain  those  whom  they  could  not  heal  t 
Because  the  Scripture  conclusit  omnes  sub  peccato"  &c»  Tr.  xvii. 
in  Johan.  c.  5.) 

So  again,  of  the  five  brethren  of  Dives,  who,  not  believing  Moses 

^  There  is  a  singular  inconsistency  in  Augustine's  distribution  of  these  several 
'<  days,**  which  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  appears  to  have,  been  followed,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  (with  more  or  less  diversity  of  detail,)  by  aU  writers,  who  have  referred  to 
this  subject.  We  mean  his  making  the  **Jirit  day**  to  extend  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
and  being  compelled  in  consequence,  in  order  to  bring  the  present  **day''  to  the 
sixth  place,  to  divide  the  period  from  Abraham  to  Christ  into  three  eras.  But, 
to  mention  no  other  objection,  if  ,**  octavus  ipse  est  qui  primus,**  on  what  prin- 
ciple can  the  everlasting  Octave,  the  ineffable  bliss  of  Heaven,  be  typified  by  a  state  of 
lawlessness  and  iniquity  which  necessitated  a  universal  deluge?  Whereas  if  the 
**Jir8t  <fay"- embraces,  and  only  embraces  (as  unquestionably  is  the  case)  the  happy, 
short-lived  period  in  Paradise,  then  '*  octavus  ipse  est  qui  primus**  has  some  intelli- 
gible  meaning.  And  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  *'  Paradise  restored,'*  and  restored  with 
untold  ''interest,'''  comes  out  with  due  force.  The  *^ second  day,**  it  will  be  re- 
membered, extending  from  the  Fall  to  the  Flood,  will  thus  correspond  with  that 
particular  day  of  creation  which  was  characterised  by  this  mysterious  mark, — that  it 
alone,  of  all  the  days,  received  no  blessing. 

While  on  this  point  we  may  just  add  that  our  author  will  perhaps  see  from  what 
has  been  advanced,  that  there  w  a  specific  and  interesting  symbolical  meaning  attach- 
ing to  the  number  6  (the  octave)  which  he  has  strangely  missed,  (pp.  208,  209.) 
The  repetition  (viz.)  of  the  first,  in  a  higher  phase;  thus  typifying  r«-generation,  re- 
creation, &c. ;  of  which  the  eighth  Beatitude  furnishes  so  beautiful  an  example. 
The^r«^  blessing  and  the  eighth  are  alike,  ''  The  kingdom  of  heaven," — ^the  flower 
and  the  fruit, — ^^un  in  time,  developed  and  consummated  in  eternity. 

'  The  divisions  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  Doxologies ;  the  order  being  as 
follows : — ^Psalms  i. — xli. ;  xlii. — IxxiL ;  Ixxiii. — ^Ixxxix. ;  xc. — cvi. ;  cvii. — cl.  Dr. 
Forbes  endeavours  to  show  that  the  fifth  book  is  plainly  divisible  into  three  parts, 
e.g..  Psalms  cvii. — cxvii. ;  cxviii.— cxxxv. ;  cxxxvi. — cl.,  thus  making  the  division 
of  the  whole  Psalter  a*  seven-fold  rather  than  a  five-fold  one.  Be  this  latter  sub- 
division real  or  not,  it  still  must  not  interfere  with  the  universally  received  tradition 
which  establishes  the  former  five-fold  arrangement. 
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and  the  Prophets^  would  still  remain  incredbfeus  ereit  thtMt^  Onb 
should  rise  from  the  dead, — he  tells  us  that,  the  "  Jeuriah,  peepfl^ 
under  the  law  were  thereby  signifiedL^'     (Eoar.  ia  Fs;.  xlia.) 

S.  Ambrose  va  like  manner  explains  the  '^Jive  husbands"  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  (S.  John  iv.  18)  as  the  kw  to  which  she  aa  the 
representative  ot  her  people  had  hitherto  professed  allegiance.^ 
(vid«  &  Amh.  in  Luc.  xiv.  21 ;  xx.  28.)  The  Samaritans,  it  will 
be  remembered,  received  only  the  five  Books  of  Moses. 
-  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  when  our  Lord  miracnlonsly 
fed  the  Jewish  (as  distinguished  from  the  Gentile)  multitude,  we 
have  the  signature  of  the  law  characteristically  appearing — the 
'^five  thousand/^  the  '^five  loaves,^'  {barley  loaves,  moreover — barley 
being  a  well  known  type  of  the  law.) 

So  when  S.  Paul  warns  us  against  the  sins  of  Israel  of  old,  he 
represents  them  (as  being  violations  of  God's  law)  as  ^w-fold,  viz., 
lust,  idolatry,  fornication,  tempting  of  God,  murmuring,  (vid.  1 
Cor.  X.  6 — 10.)  Even  as  our  Lord,  when  He  re-enunciates  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  law,  rescu- 
ing them  from  the  carnal  glosses  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
opening  out  their  true  spiritual  and  all  embracing  significance,  as 
though  to  preserve  their  characteristic  signature,  distributes  them 
under  five  heads,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  five  times  recurring  ex- 
pression, *'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,'^  ftc.^  Thus  again 
when  our  Lord  foretells  the  disruptions  and  divisions  which  His 
Gospel  would  introduce  into  the  Jewish  polity.  He  tells  that  the 
''five''  in  the  "  household''  [i.e.,  of  Israel]  "  shall  be  divided,  three 
against  two,  and  two  against  three."  Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  S. 
Irenaeus  unworthy  of  notice,  that  when  our  Lor»  revealed  Himself 
in  glory  on  the  mount  to  the  "  law  and  the  prophets,"  in  the  per- 
sons of  Moses  and  Elijah,  He  revealed  Himself  heiorefive  witnesses,, 
the  three  Apostles  and  the  two  visitants  from  the  other  world. 
(S.  Iren.  Lib.  ii.  c.  42.)^ 

Look  also  at  the  Tabernaele  itself.  Here  we  find  ten  curtains 
coupled  together,  five  and  five.     (Ex.  xxvi.  3.)     So,  the  veil  for 

^  Si^  Augustine  refers  in  this  passage  ta  the  fite  csmm  ;  telling  ns  that  the  woma» 
had  hitherto  only  served  the  flesh.  Per  this  is  another  comHen.  patristic  explanatieft 
of  the  number  five,  the  five  senses  being  the  means  whenby  the  soul  holds  converse 
with,  and  receives  impressions  from  the  extenud  world, — in  «wM  coireUtion  tQ< 
which  the  Church  has  ever  devoutly  contemplated  the  five  ghastly  Wounds  on 
the  Cross. 

-  On  the  rationale,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  seleetion  of  these  five  prenr 
oeptB  (three  only  of  which  appear  in  the  Bkecafogue)  as  the  embodiment  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  second  table,  and  as  thereby  leading  us  on,  as  though  to  tiieir  necessavyi 
oampIeBent^  to  the  ftUfibnent  of  the  whole  law^-^our  audior  has  some  very  vahiablai 
and  suggestive  remarks. 

'  S.  Cyril's  explanation  of  that  number  in  S.  John  zzL  11,  which  has  exerciaeA 
the  ingenuity  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  ooaimentators,  is  worthy  a  passing  notieek. 
We  allude  to  the  153  greatr  fishes  caught  by  the  seven  Apostles  at  that  mysteriout 
fishing  scene  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias*  That  the  whole  narrative  is  instinct  wi4h  deefi 
spiritual  and  prophetic  significanee  is  admitted  by  aU.  We  seei  %  picture  of  tho 
VOL.  XVIII.  F  P  P 
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the  entrance  into  the  holy  place  hung  on  five  pillars,  KvLfive  sockets 
ofbrass,  (ib.  86,  87.)^ 

Again,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  five  cubits  long  and  five 
broad,  (its  height  three  cubits.)  The  length  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  one  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  "  fifty  everywhere," 
and  the  height  five  cubits,  (Ex.  xxvii.  18.)  In  like  manner  the 
redemption  money  of  the  first-bom  was  ^^five  shekels  aptece,^'  im- 
pressed, as  it  were,  with  the  symbol  of  imperfection,  to  point  to  a 
more  real  and  perfect  redemption  yet  to  come.  Again,  in  Solo- 
mon's temple  we  find  the  molten  sea  five  cubits  in  height.  We 
meet  with  ten  lavers  on  ten  bases,  five  on  the  right  side  of  the 
house,  five  on  the  left.  In  like  manner  the  golden  candlesticks 
before  the  oracle,  five  on  the  right  side  and  five  on  the  left.  (2 
Chrota.  iv.  6—8;  also  1  Kings  vii.  23,  39,  49.) 

We  alluded  just  now  to  S.  Augustine's  explanation  of  the  five 
smooth  stones  wherewith  David  smote  Goliath.  May  we  not  trace 
a  like  mystical  reference  in  another  incident  in  his  history,  when 
he  calls  upon  God's  High  Priest  and  asks  for  bread  ?  He  inquires 
for  **five  loaves,"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  What  is  this  but  a  symbol  of  the 
'^'  man  after  God's  own  heart"  esteeming  the  law  of  God  as  "  his 
necessary  food?"     "  Thy  words  were  found  and  I  did  eat  them." 

I.  But  to  come  to  our  immediate  point — the  Decalogue  itself. 
What  was  the  original  division  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ?  We 
are  not  now  inquiring  what  division  of  them  the  Christian  Church, 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  may  adopt,  in  pressing  them  in 
their  full  spiritual  import  upon  her  children,  but  what  was  the 
division  of  them  when  they  were  originally  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  upon  the  two  tables  of  stone  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  what  has  already  been  advanced  may  serve 
to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  antecedent  probability  that  the  divi- 

migbty  work  the  Charch  has  yet  to  accomplish  in  the  world, — but  not  yet, — not  tiU 
the  *'  night"  has  passed  ;  for  the  scene  takes  place  '*  in  the  momtny.** 

What  then  signifies  this  number— this  hundred  and  ffty  and  three — ^in  reference 
to  the  '*  shoals''  hereafter  to  be  gathered  into  the  Apostolic  net  ? 

The  hundred,  says  S.  Cyril,  (i.e.,  10x10,  the  symbol  of  indefinite  multitude, 
multiplied  into  itself,)  signifies  the  vast  concourse  of  the  Gentile  world  that  shall  be 
saved,  *'  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles**  who  have  yet  to  "  come  in,**  ("  Centenarios 
Ngnificat  plenitudinem  Gentium  intraturam  in  rete  Petri  et  Ecclesise.") 

The  fifty,  (i.e.,  5x10,  the  symbol  of  the  law  into  the  symbol  of  multitude,)  sig- 
nifies *\all  Israel**  who  "  shaU  be  saved."    (Rom.  xi.  26.) 

Wheireas  the  three,  the  symbol  of  Deity,  **  representat  mysterium  S.  Trinitatis  in 
cujus  fide  et  cultu,  tam  hi  quam  t7/t  congregantur  et  salvantur."  (Lib.  xii.,  c.  63 ; 
Tid.  Com.  a  Lap.  in  loc.) 

Thus  the  signature  of  Israel  stands  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Gentile  world 
and  that  of  God  ;  as  though  Israel  were  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  the  **  na- 
tions'' to  the  faith  of  Goo,  and  under  the  yoke  of  His  Church.  **  If  the  fall  of 
them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gen-- 
tiles,  how  much  more  shall  their  fulness  be?"  **  God  shall  bless  us,  [i.e.,  Israel,] 
and  all  the  ends  qf  the  world  shall  fear  Him." 

^  When  we  reach  the  Holy  of  Holies,  however,  the  type  of  "  some  better  thing," 
this  number  disappears.  Here  we  meet  the  Evangelical,  or  CBcumenical  /bur.  The 
▼eil  hung  on  four  pillars  in  four  sockets  of  silver,  (v.  31,  32.) 
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Bion  advocated  (we  believe  with  reason)  in  the  volume  before  us^ 
maintained  also  by  Professor  Hengstenberg  and  other  learned 
Biblical  students^  is  correct ;  the  division^  namely^  which  assigns 
jwe  commandments  to  each  table. 

Bat  firsts  for  external  testimony.  What  say  the  ancient  Jews  ? 
[Moses]  "  presented  to  them/'  says  Josephus,  "  two  tables,  with 
the  Ten  Commandments  engraven  thereon;  on  each  table  five 
[ffv  hitaripoL  Te'vTf]  written  with  the  finger  of  God."  (Ant.  lib.  iii., 
c.  5,  sect.  18.) 

In  like  manner  Philo^  ''He  distributed  the  commandments 
which  were  ten  in  number,  into  two  divisions  of  five  each,  (§1$  Svo 
wiyroAag,)  which  He  engraved  on  two  tables.  The  former  Pentad 
embraced  the  primary  precepts,  the  latter  contained  the  secondary 

ones.     The  first  table  treats  concerning  the  unity  of  God, 

concerning  images,  concerning  profane  swearing,  concerning  the 
sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  concerning  the  reverence  due  to 

parents So  that  it  begins  with  God  the  Father  and 

Framer  of  the  universe,  iand  closes  with  our  parents  who  resemble 
Him  in  their  measure,  in  being  authors  of  life.  The  second  table 
consists  entirely  of  interdictions.  [It  prohibits]  adultery,  murder, 
theft,  false-witness,  covetousness.^'^ 

Irenseus  bears  testimony  also  to  the  same  division.  "  Unaquaque 
tabula  quam  accepit  [Moses]  a  Deo  prsecepta  habebat  quinque.'^ 
(Ubi  sup.) 

Nor  are  the  internal  reasons  for  this  division  less  worthy  of 
notice.  The  first  table,  we  know,  has  reference  more  immediately 
to  God,  whereas  the  second  embraces  our  duty  to  our  neighbour. 
It  is  not  a  little  significant  then  to  find  (as  Dr.  Forbes  reminds  us) 
that  in  each  of  the  first  five  commandments  we  meet  with  the  ex- 
pression, "The  Lord  thy  God,^^  (occurring  once  in  each,  and 
only  once) ;  in  none  of  the  last  five. 

Again,  what  is  the  summary  of  the  second  table  with  which  our 
Lord  furnishes  us  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^  But 

**  none  of  the  terms  here  employed  apply  to  the  fifth  commandment. 
The  idea  uniformly  attached  in  Scripture  to  the  word  translated  '  neigh- 
bour,' is  that  of  fellow,  companion,  equal.  But  our  parents  are  not  our 
neighbours  or  equals,  but  our  superiors.  Again,  the  sentiment  with 
which  we  are  ordered  in  this  commandment  to  regard  them  is  not  that 
of  *  love,*  but  of  *  honour,*  We  are  called  upon  not  merely  to  love 
them  'as  ourselves,'  that  is,  as  our  equals,  but  to  ^honour'  them  as 
our  superiors  set  over  us  by  the  Lord." — P.  142. 

In  fact  our  author  seems  undoubtedly  right  in  classing  the  first 
five  commandments  under  the  general  head>  "  The  Law  of  Piety  f^ 
the  filial  reverence  due  to  our  earthly  parents,  the  "  piety  at  home'' 

>  See  the  <<  Treatise  on  the  Decalogue."  (Op.  t.  ii.  pp.  188, 189.  Ed.  Mangey, 
Lfindm,  1742.) 
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(ivff8j3«iA)  to  which  S.  Paul  refers,  (1  Tim.  v.  4,)  being  the  Di^nelyt 
appointed  type  and  earthly  manifestation  of  lAiat  higher  reverential 
love  due  to  ^^  our  Father  in  heaven/^  The  first  table  then  tells  u« 
that  (i.)  God  claims  our  love  and  honour  as  the  one  sole  object  of 
our  worship ;  further,  (ii.)  that  He  wills  to  be  reverenced^  not  by 
our  spirit  only,  but  by  oar  bodies  also,  and  while  worshipped,  to  be 
worshipped  in  a  particular  manner;  (iii.)  that  He  will  be  honoured 
with  our  lips,  in  fdl  revelations  of  Himself,  in  everythiiig  whereon 
He  has  placed  His  Name,  or  wherein  His  Name  can  be  named  by 
us;  (iv.)  that  He  will  be  honoured  in  the  honour  paid  to  His  posi- 
tive ordinances ;  suikd  (v.)  in  the  reverence  bestowed  on  His  earthly 
repreamtativei.  Thus  '^the  fifth  commandment,^^  says  Phik^ 
*'  while  it  is  the  last  of  the  1st  Pentad  which  treats  of  our  duty  to 
GoD^  forms  as  it  were  the  link  to  the  2nd,  which  treats  of  our  duty 
to  man.  And  for  this  reason.  The  nature  of  parents  is,  as  it 
were«  a  border  nature  between  the  laortal  and  the  inunicMtal.  It 
is  mortal,  from  its  relationship  to  «nan  and  the  other  animals;  im- 
mortal, from  its  faculty  of  producing  its  own  likeness,  in  which  it 

resembles  God,  the  Parent  of  all Parents  moreover  are  able 

to  confer  benefits  on  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  no 
like  return/^  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  piety,  whether  towards  God 
or  man,  as  the  queen  of  virtues.  ''  Nor  can  the  man  who  fails  in 
piety  towards  his  parents  whom  he  can  see,  cultivate  piety  towards 
Him  whom  he  cannot  see.''     {De  DecaL  pp.  198 — ^201.)* 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  Decalogue  adopted  by  S. 
Augustine  (probably  from  the  Masorites)  and  after  him,  by  the 
Church  of  Rome— which  assigns  three  commandments  to  the  first 
table,  and  seven  to.  the  second ;  joining  the  first  tWo  comnokandmentB 
into  one,  and  dividing  the  tenth  into  two — it  appears  demonstrably 
untenable :  nor,  in  fact,  has  it  anything  to  recommend  it  save  this 
alone,  (which  appears  to  have  suggested  it)  that  it  adopts  a  division 
of  the  number  ten,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommcm  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Thus,  the  only  reason  assigned  by  S.  Augustine  for  his 
arrangement  of  the  Decalogue  appears  to  be  this  a  priori  reason, 
that  as  the  first  table  relates  to  God,  so  it  ought  to  be  marked  with 
the  signature  of  the  Trinity,  and  embrace  three  commandments^ 
thus  leaving  seven  for  the  second  table  (vid.  Ques.  71  in  Exod. ; 
also  Ep.  Iv.  cap.  xi.)     But 

1.  First,  a  word  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  tenth  com- 
mandment into  two.  That  this  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  is  self- 
evident.  So  little  did  Qrigen  conceive  of  it  as  admissible,  that 
he  maintains  that,  whereas  certain  persons  are  for  uniting  the  first 
and  aeeondoommandments  into  cme;  this  can  never  be  Bdnitted, 

^  Since  the  ebo¥e  was  in  iype  we  Jutve  found  that  this  ^vefold  anmageinent  ^f  th^ 
tables  of  the  Decalogue  has  been  defended  with  considerable  ability  (on  tiie  ground 
of  its  being  the  •origmal  arrangement)  by  Dr.  Kalischi  in  his  recent  learned  work  on 
aie  Book  of  Exodus.    (Longman,  1855.) 
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because  "  if  so^  the  manber  of  the  ten  commandmenis  mli  not  become 
fleted,''  (in  Ea»d.  xx.  Horn.  8.) 

For,  th«t  neither  of  the  introductory  clauses  of  tbe  tenth  com- 
mandment  can  possibly  stand  by  itself^  to  serve  for  the  niatb^  k 
evident  frooa  tbe  simple  fact  (often  referred  U^  Aat  on  tbe  two  oc- 
caaioiis  wben  the  Dectdogoe  waa  proclaimedy  theee  two  daiaee  were 
tranepaeed.  Thus  tbe  tenth  oomfaandment  in  Exod.  zx.  begins : 
"  Thou  ahalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour'a  heme ;  thou  sbalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife  f  and  in  Dent,  v.,  "  Neither  sfaalt  thou  desire 
thy  neighbour's  isife;  neither  shalt  thtm  ooveft  thy  neighbamr'a 
fottftf  ;''•— this  significant  change  being  apparently  introduced  as  a 
plain  Divine  intimation  •of  the  inieniional  oenneeium  under  one  head 
of  these  two  >clauaes  4  as  is  uneqaivooaUy  evidenced  ako,  even  from 
the  New  Testament,  where  tbe  two  are  tumply  classed  under  one 
oookprehensivB  title, ''  Thou  ahalt  not  covet  J* 

Moreover,  as  the  fourth  commandment  which  treaCb  of  the  ob^ 
servance  of  the  aeventb  day  is  impressed  «n  the  very  face  of  it  with 
the  €avenmU  number^  eeven :  "  TtoUy  thy  MA,  thy  daughter,  thy 
mmtservani,  tiby  wioideervant,  thy  eattky  thy  stranger :"  so  is  tfa!e 
tenth  commaodmecit,  which  cloaea  the  Decalogue,  aimilarly  im-^ 
pressed,  reminding  the  chosen  people  with  its  last  words,  that  they 
are  not  their  own,  but  tbe  Lord's.  "Thou  shait  not  covet  thy 
neighibottr's  bouse,  thy  neighbour's  wife,  his  tnanservant,  im  maid-* 
eervant,  his  ojc,  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's/'  But 
this  characteristic  mark  is,  of  course,  lost,  when  the  commandment 
is  arbitrarily  split  up  into  two. 

2.  And  as  there  is  every  reason  for  not  dividing  the  tenth  com« 
mandment,so  is  there  every  reason  for  natjoiningihib  first  and  second* 

We  have  .already  remarked  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  two  ideas  of,  the  Being  whom  (and  whom  alone)  we  are 
to  worship,  and  the  mode  in  whidii  that  Being  choose  to  be  wor* 
shipped.  In  both  these  respects  did  Israel  again  and  again  rebel ;  (i.) 
in  worshipping /«i!8«  Gods,  as  Baal,  &c. ;  and  (ii.)  in  worshipping  the 
True  60D  in  an  interdicted  manner,  under  aimilitudes  of  various 
kinds,  as  (e.g.)  the  golden  calves, — this  latter  phase  of  idolatry,  be  it 
remembered,  being  the  specific  sin  for  which  Israel  was  cut  off. 

Moreover,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  in  the  first  three 
commandm^ts  there  is  a  plain  and  manifest  reference  to  the  Tfares 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

As  the  first  bos  an  evident xelation  to  ''  the  Fathxe  of  an  isifinite 
Majesty :"  so  has  the  second,  to  Him  by  Whom  the  Father  has 
been  uanifested  to  its,  and  through  Whom  alone  we  are  to  ^worship 
the  Faihsr — "the  Image  xrf  tbe  inviwhJe  God*' — ^tfce  Go-etemal 
Son — the  one,  only  representation  and  embodiment  of  Deity, "  Gon 
manifest  in  the  Flesh,"  <"  Chmst  the  Image  of  God.^  And  as 
plainly^  has  the  third,  reference  to  the  Third  Person,  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  by  whom  we  have  b^n  named  with  the  Sacred  Name  of 
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God  ; — Who  "  spake  by  the  Prophets  f  and  through  Whose  Holy 
Inspiration  alone  it  is  that  the  '  things  of  Goo '  can  be  clothed  in 
hnman  language,  and  the  Ineffable  and  Incomprehensible  One  can 
be  named  by  us.^ 

And  in  striking  antithetic  correspondence  we  find  (as  we  have 
shown  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal)  that  the  sins  of  the 
people  of  Anti-Christ  are  represented  as  threefold.  1st.  They 
''worship  the  Beast''  instead  of  the  Father:  2nd.  They  worship 
his  "  Imaffe" — the  Image  of  the  Beast,  instead  of  the  Image  of 
God,  the  Eternal  Son  :  and  3rd,  they  are  marked  with  His  Name ; 
branded  on  their  right  hands  and  foreheads  with  His  mystic  sig- 
nature.    But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  subject  further. 

The  question  before  us  has  simply  been,  what  wcu  the  original 
division  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Into  the  further  inquiry,  what  is  the 
division  which  should  now  be  practically  adopted,  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter.  The  glossator  on  Irenseus  says  that,  though  according  to 
the  Jewish  division  the  fifth  commandment  belonged  to  the  first 
table,  according  to  the  Christian  division  it  belongs  to  the  second; 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  our  common  division  is  that 
for  which  there  is  the  far  greatest  amount  of  authority  in  the  early 
Church.a 

The  single  question  of  interest  which  in  any  way  hinges  upon 
the  inquiry  (at  least  as  far  as  regards  our  own  Communion)  is  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  parental  authority — whether  it 
is  to  be  viewed  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  our  reverential  duty 
to  God  in  His  Representatives,  or  rather,  of  the  more  familiar  and 
unrestrained  duty  towards  our  neighbours.  It  may  perhaps  be 
that,  since  '*  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  the  Father  have  been 
manifested  towards  us  by  Jesus  Christ,^^  the  altered  position  of 
the  commandment  may  be  a  kind  of  tacit  intimation  of  the  more 
endearing,  the  less  distant  and  awful  light  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
couraged to  regard  ''our  Father'^  than  was  permitted  to  those 
under  the  former  covenant ;  and  therefore  of  some  corresponding 
relaxation — less  of  restrained  awe,  more  of  affectionate  familiarity — 
in  our  intercourse  with  our  earthly  parents.     ' 

We  are  not  able  to  follow  our  Author  in  )iis  minute  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  the  Decalogue.  His  arrangement  of  it  appears  to 
us  ingenious  :  but  as  its  discussion  would  involve  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal,  we  must  leave  it  for  the  study  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  investigations  of  this  character. 

>  It  is^ringidar  that  the  diyision  adopted  by  S.  Angtutme  with  the  view  of  preserv- 
ing (as  he  tlioaght)  the  signature  of  the  Trinity,  should  have  the  very  effect  of 
obliterating  that  sacred  impress  which  according  to  the  true  division  is  so  plainly 
discernible. 

3  The  Latin  division,  according  to  Grer.  Joh.  Yossius  {**  De  Diviriime  Deeahgt^'*) 
is  opposed  to  that  of ''  a//,  or  almost  all  the  Fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  who  lived 
before  Augustine,  and  of  numbers,  especially  among  the  Greeks,  who  flourished 
since  his  time/'    (''  Theses  Theologicse,"  pp.  338—364.) 
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2.  To  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt^  Dr.  Forbes  next  proceeds; 
entering  upon  an  elaborate  examination  of  its  structure,  and  the 
mutual  relationship  of  its  parts.^  He  draws  out  at  great  length 
the  parallelism  between  the  seven  petitions  in  the  Christianas  prayer, 
and  the  heptad  of  Beatitudes.  As  we  brought  this  interesting  pa- 
rallel before  our  readers^  notice  on  a  former  occasion,  we  need  not 
again  advert  to  it ;  save  only  to  remark,  that  this  independent  re- 
cognition of  it  from  a  different  quarter  (even  although  Dr.  Forbes 
differs  from  us  in  certain  matters  of  detail)  serves  to  attest  the 
existence  and  reality  of  the  harmony  itself'-— a  harmony  first  noticed, 
we  believe,  by  S.  Augustine.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 
subject  altogether  without  adverting,  as  we  proposed,  to  one  or  two 
of  the  structural  features  which  characterise  our  Lord's  Prayer. 

We  noticed  while  touching  on  the  subject  of  "  introverted  parallel 
lines,^'  that  one  of  the  common  Scriptural  arrangements  of  the 
number  seven,  was  that  exhibited  by  the  familiar  emblem  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick.  We  say,  one  of  the  arrangements;  for 
those  who  have  examined  the  subject  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
this  number,  like  most  of  the  mystic  numbers,  admits  of  several  ar- 
rangements. Thus  a  very  common  division  of  it  is  into  six  and 
one ;  pointing  to  the  six  days  of  Creation  and  the  sabbatical  rest, 
"  The  number  six/'  (writes  Mr.  Williams,)  "  is  of  man  on  the  sixth 
day  created ;  of  Adam  in  whom  *  all  die,'  without  the  seventh  of 
sanctification ;  the  creature  without  the  rest  of  6od  ...  of  man  in 
self-sufficiency  without  Christ."  And  hence,  this  number  inten- 
sified,  as  it  were,  and  expanded  as  though  to  form  a  sort  of  human 
counterfeit  of  the  Trinity — 666 — becomes  the  number  of  Anti- 
Christ  (whose  "  number  is  the  number  of  man,")  the  "  man  of  sin." 
Another  not  unfrequent  division  of  the  seven  (especially  in  the 
Psalter)  is  5  and  2.  But  the  most  symmetrical,  and  as  our  Author 
maintains,  far  the  most  common  division  of  this  number  is  the  fol- 
lowing, 3.1.3  : — a  centre  unit,  like  the  centre  branch  of  the  candle- 
stick, with  a  triplet  on  either  side ;  the  two  triplets  having  some 
mutual  correspondence ;  bearing  either  a  direct,  or  inverted,  pa- 
rallelism one  to  the  other.  In  our  Lord's  Prayer  the  parallelism 
appears  to  be  of  the  latter  kind.  The  petitions  have  their  origin  in 
the  unfathomable  abyss  of  goodness — ^'  the  waters  which  are  above 
the  Heavens," — the  Author  of  all  Good.  From  Him  they  descend, 
by  little  and  little,  through  Heaven  to  earth ;  gradually  converging 
and  contracting,  till  they  reach,  in  the  centre,  the  very  petitioner 
himself,  and  touch  upon  the  present  moment  of  time  and  its  needs. 
No  sooner  is  the  creature  introduced  than  he  is  seen  surrounded  by 
evil ;  evil  within  him  and  without  him ;  evil  gradually  intensifying 

^  While  oar  Author  throws  yaluable  incidental  light  upon  particnlar  passages  in 
the  Sermon,  we  cannot  think  his  general  arrangement  of  it — as  to  the  progressive^ 
sequence  of  its  subjects  and  their  mutual  relation — satisfactory.  We  may  possibly 
return  to  this  question  on  some  future  occasion. 
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and  diverging,  in  antithetical  correlation  with-  the  fore-raentioned 
good,  till  it  cloaca  with  the  Author  of  evil ;  the  Evil  One.  The 
whole  atractare  of  the  Prayer  ia  not  a  little  singular  and  artificial. 

nATEP  •HMQN  *0  'EM  TCHS  'OYPANOIS 
I.  arpao^Tw  ro^OvofM  Sou* 

3.  f^€vij9JTU)  TO  BeXfifia  Sov b)9  iv  Ovpavw^  kqI  enl  t^*  f^?, 

lY.  Tov^Aprov  yfAUV  TOP  iwiovaxov  io9y/t,iv  ff^fupov,  C^frcentnLpetitionu) 
ill.  KM  tt^9  yfup  ra  6(p€iK^fmra  ^/MMV,,,,uf9  koI  yfi€i9  a4>iBfi€v  tm  o06i-> 
ii.   Kot  firj  €i<rw€VfKff9  fffMar  eU  mipo/tfiov^  [XeVow  rifjuSiv,  V 

i.   oKKa  fntaai  ^jUMi  &7ro  rov  Uovrfpav*  \ 

Now  here  let  us  notice  the  following  structural  peculiarities. 

1.  The  number  of  petitions  is  sevenfold.  The  Prayer  bears  upon 
its  front  the  signature  of  God's  covenant.  It  is  impressed  with  the 
8  of  Heaven,  and  the  4  of  earth  :^  "  God  reconciled  with  the  world." 

2.  The  particular  arrangement,  however,  of  these  numbers  is 
8, 1, 3.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  central  petition,  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  a  triplet.  We  have  the  suppliant,  who  appears  in  the 
centre  clause,  asking  for  the  needs  of  the  present  hour — that  Bread 
which  connects  him  with  Heaven,  and  that  bread  which  connects 
him  with  earth — ^hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  between  two  worlds; 
enclosed  within  two  mighty  spheres  of  attraction :  an  abyss  of 
good  above  him,  an  abyss  of  evil  beneath  him ;  a  ^  mystery  of 
godliness"  and  a  "  mystery  of  iniquity :"  himself  '*  willing  to  da 
good,"  but  having  "  evil  ever  present  with  him." 

8.  We  have  then  two  divisions  in  the  Prayer,  connected  by 
a  central  petition. 

(i.)  In  the  former  of  these  divisions — rather  in  the  body  ot 
it  (omitting  the  introduction  and  conclusion) — we  meet  the  signs* 

1  «<  The  Beatitadee,"  sayi  our  Aathor,  "  are  divided  into  4  and  3,  begimiin)^  witk 
man  and  man's  wanta,  and  ending  with  God  and  God's  folneia.  IHub  Christian 
Prayer,  on  the  contrary,  is  divided  into  3  and  4,  begmning  with  God  and  His  Glory 
as  the  first  and  highest  object  to  be  contemplated  in  prayer ;  second  and  subordinate 
to  which  must  be  the  petitions  for  the  supply  of  our  own  wants,  however  pressing.'* 
—P.  190. 

This  observation  is  interesting  and  valuable.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the 
formation  of  character  we  must  begin  from  the  negative,  or  receptive,  side  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  ascend  Aence  to  Ae  positive.  We  must  first  learn  poverty  of  spirit, 
meekness.  Godly  sorrow,  hunger  and  thirst  after  RigJitoonsDess ;  then  we  shall  be  fift 
to  exhibit  thepotUive  and  God-like  graces  of  the  Christian — mercy ^  pwity^  acHm 
beneficence  or  **  peace -making  »**  When  we  have  thus  ascended  from  the  4  to  the  3, 
and  the  whole  character  in  its  seven-fold  perfeetien  ie  realized  in  us,  then — and  not 
till  then — shall  we  be  worthy  to  be  ' '  pereecuted  for  Righteousness*  sake.  '*  In  prayer 
however,  this  ordev  of  progression  is  revessed.  We  must  firsA  have  oor  foith  iltMnglii- 
ened  by  the  contemplation  of  Goo* a  love  ami  power ;  our  soula  raised  by  deaire  for 
His  Glory ;— and  then,  we  shaU  be  qualified  to  prefer,  with  confidence,  the  petitkinft 
for  ourselves. 
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ture  of  the  Covenant-people ;  the  sacred  12 ;  three  petitions,  each 
containing  four  words :  these  twelve,  giving  us  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  very  heart  of  the  Body  and  Bride  of  Christ,  "the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Most  High/'  in  its  ideal  and  perfected  condition. 
In  them  we  find  a  voice  given  to  the  very  "  stones''  of  the  "  Tem- 
ple of  God/'  Prom  them,  a&  they  ascend  in  three-fold  cadence, 
(like  the  thrice- repeated  "  Holy")  we  learn  what  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes the  very  being  and  essence  of  the  ''  Holy  People" — the 
hallowing  of  that  Name  which  is  in  and  upon  all ;  the  extension 
and  development  of  that  Kingdom  of  which  there  shall  be  no  end ; 
the  entire  conformity  of  all  will  to  the  One  Will. 

ii.  In  the  latter  division,  we  no  longer  meet  "  the  Lord  in  Uis 
Holy  Habitation,"  but  the  creature;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
creature  surrounded  with  evil.  Here  therefore  we  find  each  petition 
significantly  impressed  with  the  number  six ;  the  meaning  of  which 
we  have  already  briefly  hinted  at.     We  have  a  triplet  of  sixes. 

4.  We  have  stated  above,  that  the  two  triplets  of  petitions  are  in 
inverted  parallelism  one  to  the  other.     Thus 

(i.)  The  3rd  and  5th  petitions  are  plainly  seen  to  be  parallel ; 
each  having  a  dependent  clause  attached  to  it  (consisting  of  7 
words,  and  commencing  with  the  adverb  eo;.)  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  allude  to  the  confluence  of  man's  will  on  earth  with  God's 
will  in  Heaven.  But  we^meet  with  the  following  antithesis.  In 
the  former  case  we  pray  that  what  is  done  on  earth  may  respond  to 
what  is  done  in  Heaven :  in  the  latter,  that  what  is  done  in  Heaven 
may  respond  to  what  is  done  on  earth.  Hence  the  latter  petition 
presupposes,  and  is  based  upon,  the  actual  fulfilment  in  ourselves 
(to  some  extent)  of  the  former  one.  The  former  prays  that  God's 
will  may  be  wrought,  as  everywhere,  so  in  us.  The  latter  pleads, 
that  in  one  respect  this  will  has  been  wrought  fn  us.  We  are  (in 
our  poor  measure)  "  merciful,  even  as  our  Pather  in  Heaven  is 
merciful:"  as  then  we  are  merciful  to  others,  naay  God  extend 
mercy  to  us.  Through  His  grace  preventing  us,  we  have  striven 
to  do  as  He  does.  May  He  riow  do  as  we  do.  We  forgive  others 
on  earth  :  may  He  forgive  us  in  Heaven. 

(ii.)  In  like  manner  are  the  2nd  and  6th  petitions  related ;  the 
one,  however,  referring  to  the  realms  of  light,  the  other  to  the 
realms  of  darkness ; — the  former  supplicating  for  the  Advent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Glory,  the  latter  deprecating  whatever  may  hinder  our 
sharing  in  that  Ivingdom.  They  both  alike  have  a  present  as  well 
as  .a  future  bearing.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Grace  alofie  is  there 
security  from  temptation.  Satan  has  been  expelled  from  Heaven. 
So  long  therefore  as  we  maintain  our  position  in  this  Kingdom  (even 
in  its  present  undeveloped  stage)  and  abide  in  those  '^  Heavenly 
Places"  to  which  we  have  been  exalted  by  Christ,  so  long  every 
temptation  miLSt  be  but  a  means  of  grace ;  and  the  "  endurance"  of 
ic  but  an  augmentation  of  "  blessedness"  (S.  James  i.  12.)   .  Before 
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Satan  can  harm  as^  he  must  persuade  us  voluntarily  to  "  throw 
ourselves  down*'  from  our  high  position  in  the  "  Temple  of  God/' 
and  so  bring  ourselves  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  dominions. 
Entering!  thus,  a  region  where  he  is  kinff^  we  throw  ourselves  into 
his  power.  Quitting  the  borders  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven/' 
and  visiting  the  world,  the  "  Prinze  of  the  World"  becomes  our 
recognized  master,  and  has  sway  over  us:  we  are  defenceless 
against  his  temptations. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  future.  *'  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  is 
yet  ''  within  us."  The  day  of  its  manifestation  has  yet  to  appear. 
And  what  does  the  apocdyptic  seer  represent  as  being  the  cor« 
relative  occurrence  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  to  the  visible 
inauguration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Glory?  "I  saw  thrones;  and 
they  sat  upon  them  .  •  .  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ." 
Here  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer,  "Thy  Kingdom  come." 
And  how  does  S.  John  proceed  to  describe  the  events  in  the  other 
kingdom ?  "I  saw  an  Angel  descend  from  Heaven  .  •  •  and  he 
laid  hold  of  that  old  Serpent  which  i^  the  Devil,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years,  that  he  should  not  deceive  the  nations  any  more 
until  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled;  and  after  that,  he 
must  be  loosed  for  a  season."  Three  times  it  is  stated  in  this 
brief  glimpse  of  the  visible  setting  up  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  that 
during  this  period  (whatever  this  period  may  be — ^into  which  we 
are  not  now  inquiring)  Satan's  seducing  power  shall  be  crushed,  his 
temptations  entirely  suspended.  "The  whole  earth  shall  be  at 
rest."  The  SafifiotTKTfAog  shall  have  come.  There  shall  be  a  glo- 
rious manifestation  to  Angels,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  of  the 
efi^ects  of  the  Incarnation,  "  Peace  on  earth — good  will  to  men." 
Thus,  literally,  the  cessation  of  temptation  is  the  one  marked  con- 
sequent upon  the  "  coming  of  the  Kingdom/' 

(iii.)  But  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  The  Everlasting  Octave  has 
not  yet  dawned.  Even  the  seventh  day,  together  with  the  preceding 
six,  has  its  evening.^  Evil,  though  suspended,  is  not  extirpated. 
Satan,  prior  to  his  everlasting  overthrow  and  the  universal  judg- 
ment of  flravToe  rei  ffdvij,  is  loosed  "for  a  little  season."  KisinstrU" 
ments  have,  one  by  one,  been  vanquished.  The  slimy  serpent ;  the 
"Angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate/'  Sodom;  Egypt;  the 
carnal  Jerusalem;  and  lastly,  Anti- Christ,  in  whose  crowning  temp- 
tation all  previous  phases  of  temptation  have  been  recapitulated ; 
which  is. therefore  designated  (in  the  sixth  Apocalyptic  Epistle, 
which  specifically  alludes  to  it)  as  "  the  Temptation  which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ;'' — 

*  In  one  sense  the  "  seventh  day  *'  has  no  "  evening.*'  It  has  no  evening  to  the 
**  Blessed  and  Holy  *'  ones  **  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,"  on  whom  "  the 
second  death  has  no  power/'  and  whose  bliss,  first  realized  in  body  and  soul  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  day,  shall  but  go  on  expanding  eis  irdffas  r&s  7ci'c^  rod  omvos 
rSiv  ai<&vuv.  (Eph.  iii.  21).  It  is  to  the  wicked  alone  that  this  day  has  an  evening ; 
and  a  very  dread  evening ;  the  eve  of  Everlasting  Death. 
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that  dread  masterpiece  of  temptation  (the  several  elements  of  which 
have  been  long  in  secret  preparation)  which  closes  this  sixth  day  of 
the  world,  and  ushers  in  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  saints— all,  all 
are  now  past  and  gone ;  the  Beast  and  False  Prophet  long  since 
confined  to  the  burning  lake.  But  the  Evil  One  still  exists.  Bound, 
incarcerated,  his  Jinal  ^'judgment''  still  "lingers."  He  has  still 
to  be  everlastingly  vanquished  in  his  Own  Person.  At  the  evening 
of  the  seventh  day,  the  solemn  vigil  of  Eternity,  Himself  appears 
upon  the  stage ;  *^  having  great  wrath  ;^'  "knowing  that  his  time 
is  short."  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  so  replete  with  profound 
mystery  that  we  forbear  to  comment  upon  it.  That  the  "  nations" 
who,  so  long  untempted,  have  enjoyed  the  peaceful  reign  of  the 
"  Saints  of  the  Most  High,"  should  yet,  in  great  numbers,  take 
part  with  him^  in  this  his  final  attack  upon  the  "  kingdom" — quite 
passes  the  bounds  of  our  comprehension  (cf.  Isa.  xxvi.  10).  It  only 
shows  us  how  weak,  even  in  its  best  estate,  is  the  creature  if  left  to 

>  The  only  parallel  to  this  would  be  the  case  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  be- 
tween whose  condition  and  that  of  the  untempted  nations  of  the  earth  during  the 
seventh  day  there  would  appear  to  be  (whether  as  regards  the  physical  condition  of 
the  earth,  the  revealed  Presence  of  the  Deity,  the  freedom  from  sin  and  misery,)  a 
marked  correspondence.  The  veiy  day  is  the  same :  in  both  cases  alike  it  is  Gon'a 
Sabbath  (cf.  Ueb.  iv.  4,  5,  9.)  The  punishment  to  those  who  yield  to  the  temptation 
also,  is  the  same — expulsion  from  Paradise. 

And  as  the  first  and  seventh  days  correspond,  as  well  in  their  concluding  catas- 
trophe as  in  the  temptation  itself  and  the  subjects  of  that  temptation,  so  do  the  second 
and  tijcth.  Both  of  these  terminate  with  a  purgatorial  Deluge — the  one  of  water, 
the  other  of  fire.  In  the  former  case  there  had  been  an  illicit  confiuion  between 
Heaven  and  earth — "between  the  sons  of  Gon  and  the  daughters  of  men."  The 
ffiantt  were  born ;  and  *'  the  earth  filled  with  violence."  In  the  latter  case  the  same 
unholy  confusion  is  spiritually  realized.  The  mystic  Babylon  rears  her  head  on  high. 
There  is  an  impious  commixture  between  the  Church  and  the  world  ;  the  woman  and 
the  beast ;  the  lamb  and  the  dragon.  The  great  Tlyat  (or  yifyci^t— the  "  Man  of 
the  Earth,  Ps.  x.  20)  is  thence  generated;  and  the  whole  earth  again  "  filled  with 
violence." 

The  specific  temptation  of  the  third  day  (the  day  of  the  Noahitic  Covenant)  was 
the  "  Lust  of  the  Flesh,''  which  came  to  a  head,  and  was  awfully  visited,  in  the  cities 
of  the  Plain.  But  *•  the  /lesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit.**  Sodom^  therefore,  and 
Jerusalem  are  antithetical.  Hence  the  temptation  of  the  ^M  day  (which  is  in  inverse 
parallelism  with  the  third)  is  the  abase  of  spiritual  privileges  ;  which'  was  visited  in 
the  tremendous  catastrophe  upon  the  Holy  City  and  whole  Jewish  Polity.  Of  the 
former  of  these  two  visitations  the  Apostle  writes,  *'  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha, 
and  the  cities  about  them,  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication  and  going  after 
strange  flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire," 
(S.  Jude  7).  Of  the  latter  the  Prophet  writes,  "  The  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  is  greater  than  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom  ^  that  was 
overthroum  as  in  a  moment.**  (Lam.  iv.  6.) 

And  thus  we  reach  the  centralf  the  fourth  or  Patriarchal  day ;  during  which  we 
find  the  *'  seed  "  brought  down  into  Egypt  and  ground  down  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  world ;  the  day  closing  with  the  signal  catastrophe  upon  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and 
their  King.  Here  is  our  great  central  enemy — the  world  and  its  Prince — that 
*•  world,"  the  personified  Adversary  of  **  the  FATHER"--the  present  stage  of  all  our 
temptations,  whether  •*  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of  life." 
This  is  the  true  halting-place  and  ailminating  point  in  the  history  of  temptation  ; 
having  Sodom  on  the  one  side,  the  false  Jerusalem  on  the  other.  The  descent  of 
the  "  Seed  "  from  Paradise  to  Egypt ;  its  recovery  to  the  restored  Paradise ;  and  the 
final  destruction  of  Egypt  and  its  King ; — here  is  the  burden  of  Scripture. 
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itself.  It  shows  us,  farther^  thvii  freedom  from  temptation  and  delu 
verancefrom  evil  btc  by  no  means  the  same.  Temptation  may  be 
suspended ;  and  the  germ  of  evil  lie  long  undeveloped;  but  if  not 
finally  eradicated,  circumstances  may  yet  call  it  into  action.  Thus 
then^  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  day,  "  Satan  shall  be  loosed,  and 

shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations And  they  went  up,  and 

compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  Beloved  City : 
and  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven  and  devoured  them. 
And  the  Devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone  where  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  are,  and  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever.*'  (Bev.  xx.  7 — 10.) 
And  with  this  final  and  everlasting  destruction  of  evil  and  the  EvU 
One,  shall  ensue  the  consuminated  and  eternal  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemed. *'  Delivered  "  for  ever  "  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  ;'* 
every  vestige  of  the  curse  removed ;  "  all  creation  shall  be  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.''  And  thus,  the 
correlation  between  the  first  and  seventh  petitions  of  our  Lord's 
Prayer  becomes  manifest.  Por  not  till  the  final  "  Deliverance  from 
all  evil,"  shall  the  ''Name''  of  the  Triune  God  be  perfectly  ''hal- 
lowed.^' When  evil  is  for  ever  put  down,  when  the  Son  hath  van- 
quished every  enemy,  and  especially  the  last  Enemy,  Death,  and 
"  Him  that  had  the  power  of  death," — then  shall  the  Son  "  deliver 
up,"  i.e.  present  in  its  glorious  and  consummated  perfection,  "  the 
kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

As  for  the  obvious  connection  between  these  two  petitions  (the 
first  and  the  last)  in  the  sphere  of  practical  conduct,  it  need  hardly 
be  dwelt  on.  It  is  at  once  manifest  that  as  we  have  been  baptized 
into  the  Name  of  the  All-Holy,  and  that  Name  is  upon  us,  all  evil 
in  us  is  so  much  dishonour  done  to  Him ;  every  "  defilement"  to 
the  "  Temple  of  God,"  an  indignity  done  to  Him  that  dwelleth 
therein ;  and  therefore  that  this  "  Name"  will  only  then  be  fully 
"hallowed"  in  us,  when  we  are  "delivered  from  every  evil  work."^ 

'  We  have  been  gratified  to  find  the  yiew  here  taken  of  the  general  arrangemefit  of 
the  petitions  in  our  Lord's  Prayer  corroborated  by  Mr.  Palmer  {Dita.  on  the  Orth, 
Comm,f  pp.  323 — 4 ;)  and  the  more  so,  as  we  were  unaware  of  the  fact  until  we  had 
traced  it  out  independently  for  ourselves.    We  quote  Mr.  Palmer's  words. 

**  To  those  who  have  noticed  the  correspondence  or  analogy  which  exists  between 
natui^e  and  revelation,  it  will  be  no  new  thing  to  be  told,  that  there  is  often  dis. 
coverable  in  spiritual  things  a  regular  symmetry,  or  proportion,  or  harmony  of 
measured  parts  or  nambers,  answering  to  the  symmetry,  proportion,  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  lines,  sounds,  colours,  and  the  like,  in  the  material  world.  So  the 
seven  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  form  a  symmetrical  whole,  which  may  be 
represented  by  writing  them  in  seven  parallel  lines,  thus : — 

Hallowed   be    Thy   Name. 

Thy     kingdom     come. 

Thy  WiU  be  done  in  earth,  a$  it  i»  in  Heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

And     lead     us     not     into     temptation. 

But       deliver       us       from       evil. 

The  iBt  petition  corresponds  as  a  parallel  with  the  last,  the  2nd  with  the  6th,  and  the 
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B.  One  only  point  further,  in  the  structure  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  have  we  yet  to  notice. 

It  was  originally  delivered  by  our  Lord  on  the  *'  Mount/'  wben^ 
as  the  Antitype  of  Moses  He  was  proclaiming  His  own  Divine 
Law ;  asserting  meanwhile  that  in  this  His  New  Law  He  was 
not  abrogating  the  old  but  fulfilling  it. 

This  Prayer  is  the  devotional  epitome  of  the  New  Law ;  at  once 
embodying  all  man's  duty,  and  meeting  the  supply  of  all  man's 
needs.  We  have  'already  alluded  at  some  length  to  the  number  6 
as  being  the  recognized  symbol  or  signature  of  the  Law.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  to  find  the  sacred  Prayer  secretly  impressed  with 
this  same  number.  In  each  of  the  two  divisions  there  are  exactly 
25  words,  (5  x  5)  i.e.  The  Signature  of  the  Law,  multiplied  into 
itself;  Tile  Law  f  as  it  Ytttey  fulfilled. 

Even  as  it  may  just  be  noticed,  that  the  little  word,  in  which  our 
Lord  tells  ns  *'  the  whole  Law  is  fulfilled,"  is  (^s  Irenseus  has 
incidentally  remarked — Lib.  ii.  c.  42)  a  word  of  5  letters — ayairt}. 

But  let  all  such  hints  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  We  are  well  aware  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  discursive  paper  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to  the 
charge  of  indulging  in  a  somewhat  perilous  licence  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  shall  probably  have  startled  some  of  our  readers  with 
suggestions  which  may  appear  fanciful  and  visionary.  We  can 
only  say,  they  may  be  but  fanciful  and  visionary.  If  so,  by  all 
means  let  them  be  rejected.  We  object  however  in  toio  to  any 
a  priori  inhibition  of  all  original  suggestion,  merely  because  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  erroneous,  or  may  chance  to  appear  fanciful. 
''Guesses,"  such  as  those  we  have  ventured  to  throw  out,  or 
like  some  of  those  proposed  in  the  interesting  volume  before  us, 
will  in  course  of  time  find  their  own  level,  and  be  accepted 
or  rejected  according  to  their  inherent  value.  They  are  at  least 
calculated  to  stimulate  thought,  and  awaken  a  more  diligent 
attention   to  the   Inspired  Volume;   and,  even  though  valueless 

3rd  with  the  5th.  The  3  first  petitions  aboTe  relate  to  what  is  good  ;  and  from  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  wish  gradually  narrow  down  to  that  which  is  lower 
and  nearer  to  the  individual  soul  that  prays  on  earth.  The  3  last  petitions  relate  on 
the  contrary  to  what  is  evil ;  and  from  the  narrowest  contemplation  of  evil  and  that 
nearest  to  the  individual  soul  that  prays  (concerning  our  own  trespasses  and  our 
neighbours',)  gradually  widen  and  deepen  to  the  contemplation  of  the  lowest  depth 
and  greatest  extent  of  evil,  and  to  the  author  of  evil  himself.  The  two  contrary 
triplets  of  petitions  in  their  inverse  order  are  connected  in  the  centre  as  at  a  point, 
by  the  personal  petition  for  our  own  necessary  subsistence  for  this  day  ....  The 
parallelism  holds  good  even  to  the  least  detuls  in  the  8€n8€  of  the  corresponding 
petitions.'' 

Dr.  Forbes,  by  removing  from  its  place  the  words  "  as  in  Heaven  to  in  earthy* — 
which,  standing  as  the  dependent  clause  to  the  3rd  petition,  are  plainly  seen  to  cor- 
respond with  the  similarly  dependent  clause  at  the  end  of  the  5th  petition— and  by 
regarding  them  as  belonging  equally  to  the  whole  of  the  first  triplet,  loses  sight  of 
the  peculiar  symmetry  of  the  whole  prayer,  and  thus  misses  this  most  interesting 
example  of  the  introverted  parallel. 
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in  themselves,  may  incidentally  Iciad  to.  the  discovery  of  unknown 
beauties  which  would  have  escaped  a  less  minute  examination. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  our  author's  admirable  concluding 
Essay  on  the  "  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.*'  We  can  merely 
add  that  we  heartily  subscribe  to  the  views  on  this  all-important 
subject  therein  maintained.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  proposes 
to  pursue  his  Biblical  investigations,  and  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  meeting  him  once  more  in  this  interesting  field. 


LA  GUERONNIERE'S  ENGLISH  STATESMEN. 

Les  Hommes  tPEtai  de  VAngleterre  au  XIX^  siicle,  sums  d^un 
coup  d'ceil  sur  la  Russie  et  sa  politique.  Far  M.  Lb  Comte 
Alfred  de  la  GuERoif^rNiERE.  Paris:  E.  Dentu,  Libraire 
Editeur,  Palais  Royal,  1855.     Pp.  xvi.  484. 

It  is  only  recently,  we  believe,  that  one  has  heard  of  M.  Alfred  de 
la  Gueronniere.  As,  however,  he  is  an  able  and  thoughtful  writer, 
and  appears  to  be  gradually  rising  into  fame,  and  as  moreover  the 
work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  treats  of  the  statesmen  of 
this  country,  a  short  account  of  this  publication  will  perhaps  not 
prove  altogether  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

This  work,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  introductory  volume  (so  we  are  informed  by  our  author's 
publisher  in  an  Avant-propos)  t9  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  work, 
in  which  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  after  having  given  an  account  of 
the  leading  political  personages  of  Great  Britain  in  succession,  will 
treat  of  "  every  thing  bearing  upon  the  religious,  social,  political, 
and  moral  state  of  England,  upon  her  army  and  navy,  her  finances, 
her  commerce  and  her  colonies  '/^  and,  in  fact,  although  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  called  Les  Hommes  d^Etat  de  PAn^/leterre,  its  author 
introduces  to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen  only  seven  of  our  states- 
men. Besides  the  Editeur's  avanUpropo^,  it  contains  a  Preface  by 
the  author  himself,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  Vicomte 
de  la  Gueronniere,  himself  a  writer  of  ^ome  ability,  and  a  Coun- 
cillor of  State  withal,  in  which  he  compliments  Alfred  upon  the 
work  he  has  undertaken.  This  letter,  in  our  opinion, — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  Publisher's  Preface, — had  better  have  been  omitted 
altogether ;  though  to  do  so  was  scarcely  possible,  for  it  is  evident 
it  was  concocted  expressly  with  a  view  to  publication.  We  give  in 
full  this  curious  epistle,  so  redolent  of  that  peculiarly  French 
national  characteristic — vianity.  *'  Mon  cher  frere,*'  says  the  in- 
genuous Vicomte, 
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"  Tu  m'annonces  rintention  de  publier  le  r^sultat  de  tes  reflexions  et 
de  tes  observations  sur  T Angleterre  et  ses  homines  d*Etat.  Je  te  fi^licite 
de  cette  bonne  pens^e.  L*ADg1eterre  repr^sente  un  des  plus  grands 
et  des  plus  beaux  aspects  de  la  civilisation  Europ^enne,  qu'il  est  aussi 
curieux  dMtudier  qu' utile  de  faire  connaitre.  Ton  livre  touchera  a  quel- 
ques  sujets  que  je  devais  traiter  moi-meme  dans  les  Portraits  politiques 
contemporains,  dont  j'ai  commence  la  publication.  11  entrait  dans  le 
plan  de  cet  ouvrage  de  juger  le  role  et  le  caract^re  des  hommes  d'Etat  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne,  et  entr'autres  de  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mais  le  courant  de  la  politique  qui  m'a  entrain^ 
jusqu'^  present,  ne  m*a  pas  laiss^  de  loisir  pour  ces  etudes  sinenses, 
calmes,  impartiales  comme  Tliistoire.  Au  sein  de  Tind^pendance  d'une 
laborieuse  retraite,  tu  as  pu  tenir  le  pinceau  qui  ^chappe  a  la  vie  active 
sans  treve  et  sans  repos.  Ton  admiration  pour  le  peuple  Anglais  t'a 
conduit  plusieurs  fois  d^ja  dans  ce  pays,  dout  tu  as  aujourdhui  uue  con« 
naissance  parfaite.  Tu  peux  done  en  parler  avec  un  incontestable  auto- 
rit4  qui  me  donne  pleine  confiance  dans  le  succ&s  de  ton  livre.*' 

It  is  evident  that  this  letter  is  intended  to  answer  more  than 
one  purpose.  M.  de  la  Gueronniere's  publisher  also  takes  occasion 
to  inform  us  of  the  fact  of  the  Count's  sojourn  in  England^  in 
order  to  show  that  he  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
treating  of  men  and  things  in  that  country : — 

*'  Pour  un  pareil  travail,  il  a  fallu  k  T&rivain  la  connaissance  appro- 
fondle  des  institutions  qu'il  expose,  des  hommes  qu'il  met  en  sc^ne,  con- 
naisance  qu'il  a  pu  acqu^rir  par  de  longs  s^jours  en  Angleterre,  qui  lui 
ont  permis  d'^tudier  de  pr^s  les  choses  dont  11  parle." 

But  does  a  long  sojourn  in  England  necessarily  give  a  person  a 
"  profound  knowledge "  of  her  institutions,  and  render  him  com- 
petent to  write  a  work  on  the  subject  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  remind 
the  Viscounty  as  well  as  our  old  friend  M.  Dentu^  of  the  opinion 
once  expressed  by  Baron  Bulow^  and  evidently  endorsed  with 
satisfaction  by  Montalembert^  who  recounts  it  in  his  Avenir 
Politique  ? 

"  Le  Baron  de  Bulow,  longtemps  ministre  de  Prusse  a  Londres,  disait 
un  jour  \  des  compatriotes  qui  lui  demandaient  son  avis  sur  le  pays  oii 
il  ^tait  accredit^ :  '  Apr^s  y  avoir  pass^  trois  semaines,  j'^tais  tout  pret  \, 
&rire  un  livre  sur  TAngleterre  ;  apr^s  trois  mois,  j'ai  pens^  que  la  tdche 
serait  difficile,  et  maintenant  que  j'y  ai  v&u  trois  ans,  je  la  trouve  im- 
possible.' •> 

We  do  not  mean  that  one  should  adopt  this  opinion  as  a  general 
rule  of  action  and  fundamental  axiom^  without  reservation  or  quali- 
fication, but  it  is  plain  that  the  principle  it  involves  is  entitled  to 
some  consideration. 

The  statesmen  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  work  before 
us  are   seven  in  number^  viz.,  Sir  Robert  Feel,  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
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Mr.  Disraeli^  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  James  Graham^  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  disquisition 
on  Russia  and  her  foreign  policy,  to  which  are  appended  some 
rather  elaborate  notes  on  the  Russian  people,  taken  from  an  un- 
published work  by  Napoleon  Wyse.  In  these  biographical  sketches 
of  our  statesmen,  M.  de  la  Gueronniere's  plan  of  proceediug  is  as 
follows.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  birth  and  family  of  the  subject 
of  his  sketch,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life — passes 
in  review  his  political  principles,  and  too  frequently  also  his  poli- 
tical tergiversations — enumerates  the  more  important  measures  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  presents  us  with  rather  plentiful 
extracts  from  his  more  remarkable  speeches.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  that  he  occasionally  wanders  somewhat  far  from  his  sub- 

}'ect ;  as,  for  instance,  when,  in  his  biography  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
\e  enters  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  geography,  history,  re- 
ligion, finances,  population,  and  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military 
organization  of  Russia ;  or  as  when,  in  that  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
he  recounts  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  late  war  in  Hungary ; 
and  it  might  also  be  asked  what  possible  connection  our  author's 
coup  d'oeil  on  Russia  and  her  policy,  as  well  as  the  notes  that  follow 
it]  can  have  with  the  Hommes  d'Eiai  de  V Angleterre.  But  we 
have  no  very  great  fault  to  find  with  this  proceeding ;  M.  de  la 
Gueronniere's  dissertations  are  very  interesting,  and  evince  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  as  to  their  being  intro- 
duced at  all,  why,  we  suppose  that  this  was  done  with  the  view  of 
making  the  work  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  giving  it  a 
certain  amount  of  acttuilite,  it  being  published  just  when  the  late 
war  was  at  its  height,  and  when  Russia  and  every  thing  connected 
with  it  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day. 

We  must  say  that  we  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  M.  de 
la  Gueronniere's  book  on  the  whole — far  more  pleased  than  we  ever 
anticipated.  It  is  a  well  and  carefully  written  work ;  the  style  is 
clear,  energetic,  and  flowing,  and  the  facts  are  well  chosen  and 
compactly  and  logically  put  together  ;  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  dis- 
plays an  extensive  acquaintance  with  England,  and  her  statesmen, 
and  the  various  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  agitated 
amongst  us ;  he  appreciates  them,  for  the  most  part,  very  fairly  and 
impartially,  and,  throughout  the  work,  it  is  evident  that  its  author 
is  a  man  of  study  and  reflection ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  declare  that 
the  long  and  frequent  visits  which  his  brother,  as  well  as  his  pub- 
lisher, inform  us  he  has  paid  to  this  country,  have  not  been  alto- 
gether paid  in  vain.  Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived  that 
M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  like  M.  de  Montalembert,  is  an  ardent  and 
passionate  admirer  of  England.  Unlike  him,  however,  he  is  an 
attached  adherent  to  the  present  dynasty ;  and  he  occasionally 
takes  the  opportunity  of  eulogising  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  ab- 
solute form  of  government,  and  of  having  a  hit  at  Louis  Philippe 
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as  Fhomme  de  la  fiction  parlementaire,  atid^  as  far  as  his  own  country 
is  concerned)  stigmatising  representative  institations.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  our  author  will  see  cause  to  entertain  different 
opinions. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  work  before  us.  We 
will  now  enter  into  a  few  details,  and  give  one  or  two  short  extracts 
from  it)  and  say  a  word  in  passing  on  our  author's  account  of  each 
of  the  personages  he  has  undertaken  to  delineate. 

M.  de  la  Oueronniere  begins  with  a  notice  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Feel)  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  his  work. 
The  following  is  our  author's  risumi  of  his  intellectual  qualities^ 
and  character^  and  principles : 

"  II  ne  faut  pas  quitter  cette  grande  figure  sans  en  esquisser  les  traits 
principaux.  Kemarquable  par  une  diversity  d'aptitades,  Peel  poss^dait 
Tencjclopddie  des  connaissances  qui  doivent  distinguer  rhomme  d'Etat. 
Son  esprit  positif  n'^tait  pas  susceptible  d'etre  ^gar^  par  rimagination, 
cette  foUe  du  logis,  qui  en  politique  com  me  en  affaires,  produit  les  m^- 
prises  funestes.  C'etait  un  coeur  froid,  mais  un  cerveau  puissant,  ferme 
dans  ses  resolutions.  Peut-^tre  manquait-il  de  spontaneity  et  d'inspira- 
tion.  Un  bel  organe,  un  maintien  reserve,  la  memoire,  la  m^thode,  la 
speciality;  il  avait  tout  ce  qui  gagae  la  raison  souvent  rebelle  k  une 
eloquence  plus  soudaine,  plus  passionnee.  II  exposait  avec  clarte,  de- 
montrait  avec  precision.  Ses  discours  refiiecbissaient  sa  nature,  on  n*y 
sentait  couler  ni  la  passion,  ni  Tenthusiasme.  Sou  energie  venait  de  sa 
raison  plut6t  que  de  son  sang.  II  ne  savait  pas  faire  jaillir  ces  etin- 
celles  qui  eblouissent  sans  convaincre.  Mais  il  avait  cette  possession  de 
lui-meme,  cuirasse  impenetrable  aux  traits  aceres  de  M.  d' Israeli  et  aux 
vehementes  attaques  de  Lord  G.  Bentink. 

**  Ce  n'etait  pas  ce  souffle  d'en  haut,  cette  inspiration  d'heroisme  qui 
portent  les  &mes  du  premier  ordre  K  tomber  ou  h.  triompber  avec  les 
causes  qu'elles  epousent.  Son  energie  sans  fiamme  n*etait  que  de  la 
raison  reduite  en  theor^me  de  Texperience  et  de  la  pratique.  Chez  un 
pareil  homme  rillusion  etait  sans  prise,  car  il  n'appreciait  que  le  re- 
sultat.  Ainsi  le  surnommait-on  avec  verite  le  Grand  Faiseur,  par  allusion 
k  son  savoir  et  k  son  positivisme,  qualite  d'un  si  grand  poids  en  Angle- 
terre.  Son  honnetete  privee  etait  digne  du  culte  qu'elle  inspirait  k 
tons  ceux  qui  ont  pu  approcher  ce  modeie  de  Tordre  dans  les  actes,  de 
la  loyaute  dans  la  parole  donnee. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  n'est  pas  tombe  du  pouvoir,  il  en  est  volontaire- 
ment  descendu.  Gardien  des  prejuges  et  des  interets  de  son  parti,  il  s'y 
fdt  maintenu  servi  par  une  majorite  formidable  atteiee  k  son  char  de 
triomphe ;  reformateur  populaire,  il  k  prefere  la  gloire  d'attacher  son 
nom  an  plus  grand  acte  qu*ait  con9U  et  accompli  la  verite  economique 
pour  la  fortune  d'un  pays  et  le  bien-etre  des  masses.  Voil^  la  palme 
qui  pare  le  marbre  de  son  tombeau." — Pp.  19,  20. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  portrait  is  followed  by  that  of  Lord 
Aberdeen^  who  is  on  the  whole  appreciated  correctly  enough.  This 
notice^  in  addition  to  our  author's  long  digression  on  Russia,  to 
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which  we  have  tbeady  tttemA,  and  in  the  coone  of  which  he  gives 
a  veiy  poor^  and,  we  cannot  bat  think,  veiy  eza^erated  aoconnt  of 
the  state  of  the  Chnreh  and  position  of  the  dei^  in  that  country, 
contains  a  summary — ^the  best  and  most  correct  French  one  we 
have  seen — of  the  real  causes  and  origin  of  the  kte  war. 

Then  comes  the  notice  of  Mr.  d'Israeli,  (to  use  our  author's 
orthography.)  It  is  a  vivacious  and  pleasantly  written  notice  of  this 
very  clever  and  versatile  genius.  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  has  evi- 
dently a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the  present  leader  of  the 
opposition,  but  a  poor  one,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  his  consistency  and 
political  moraUty. 

In  the  notice  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  (like  the  subject  of  it) 
is  a  rather  long  one,  and  rather  prosy  occasionally,  though  it  dis- 
plays a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  political  world,  our  author  carries  us  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to 
Austria,  to  Croatia,  to  Hungary,  to  Switzerland,  to  Sicily,  to  Naples, 
to  Greece,  to  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  to  Bussii^  to  Turkey,  and 
even  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  This  notice  contains  the  following 
remarkable  avowal : — 

''L'entr^  de  Lord  Palmerston  au  ministire  de  la  guerre  coincide 
pr^cia^ent  avec  la  p^riode  du  plus  grand  feu  de  la  lutte  de  T  Angleterre 
Gontre  I'empire.  Le  r61e  de  celle-ci  n'etait  pas  settlement  de  ooavrir  les 
mers  avec  ses  flottes  dominantes  sur  cet  ^^ment  des  orages,  mais  encore 
de  descendre  d&ormais  sur  le  champ  clos  de  la  lutte  continentale. 
Toutes  les  pr^^entes  coalitions  avaient  6t6  r^duites  k  se  disperser  sous 
les  triomphes  da  heros  qu'elles  avaient  pour  objet  d*an^ntir.  L' Autriche 
avait  4t6  mise  hors  de  combat,  la  Prusse  dtait  abattue,  la  Russie  elle- 
mime  avait  6i4  heurease  d'obtenir  k  Tilsit,  en  lS07,lapaix  etles  bonnes 
gr&ces  de  Tinvincible  et  puissant  Empdreur  des  Fran9ais.  Neanmoins 
30,000  Anglais,  sons  le  oommandement  d' Arthur  Wellesley,  depuis 
Due  de  Wellington,  vont  d^arquer  en  Portugal,  alors  que  280,000 
Fran9ais,  sous  les  ordres  de  plus  illustres  mardchaux  vieillis  dans  la 
victoire,  enveloppaient  la  Peninsule  oorame  un  rets  de  fer  et  de  feu. 
L'histoire  a  dit  et  expliqu^  par  quel  dtonnant  prodige  de  la  fortune,  ce 
noyau  d'arni^,  ^eve  plus  tard  jusqu'll  70,000  hommes,  qui  semblait 
condamne  k  une  oourte  defensive  sans  espoir,  passant  k  Toffensive, 
franchit  les  Pyr^n^s,  s*ouvre  la  route  de  Paris  en  occupant  Toulouse, 
se  montre  dans  la  procession  des  peoples  ennemis  profanant  la  capitale 
de  la  France,  engage  le  duel  de  Waterloo,  et  rentre  en  Angleterre  par 
Calais,  pour  couvrir  de  lauriers  et  ^nivrer  de  vivats  la  tete  du  ducdefer^ 
ainsi  que  les  soldats  Anglais  appellaient  Wellington,  dont  Lord  Palmer- 
ston a  eu  rhonneur  d'etre  le  chef,  dans  cette  phase  c^^bre  qu*il  traversa 
en  quality  de  premier  secretaire  de  la  guerre.' *-^Pp.  129,  130. 

Sir  James  Graham  follows  next.  Our  author  speaks  highly  of 
Sir  James  and  of  his  administrative  talents,  and  he  informs  us 
that— 

''La  gloire  de  Sir  James  Graham,  dans  la  posterity,  sera  d'avoir 
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attach^  son  nom  k  la  formation  et  k  Texp^dition  de  la  belle  fiotte 
qui  fut  pass^  en  revue  par  la  Reine,  sous  les  yeux  meme  d'une 
princesse  du  puissant  empire  contre  lequel  elle  ^tait  destin^e.*' — P.  266. 

At  p.  257  et  seq.y  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  gives  a  long  extract 
from  Sir  James'  celebrated  speech  on  the  hustings  at  Carlisle  in 
the  elections  of  1852.  He  omits,  however,  the  very  best  and  most 
truthful  part  of  the  whole  speech — we  mean  the  passage  referring  to 
Louis  Napoleon  and  his  (then)  recent  coup  d'EtaL 

The  principal  object,  however,  of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere's  high 
admiration  seems  to  be  Lord  John  Russell.  The  following  is  his 
delineation  of  Lord  John : — 

"  Esprit  net,  coeur  intrdpide,  eonstitutionnel  pur,  aux  predilections 
pour  ce  qui  est  noble  et  desinteress^ ;  attract  if  pour  ses  amis,  il  en  est 
I'orgueil,  aussi  bien  que  romement  et  le  fanal  de  son  parti ;  centre  d'un 
brillant  ^tat-major  qui  I'a  salu6  primus  inter  pares,  il  est  le  grand  debater 
du  cabinet  actuel,  c*est-&-dire  la  voix  du  gouvernement.  II  excelle  k  in- 
fuser  les  saines  maximes,  po]ir  arriver  au  vif  des  sympathies,  non-seule- 
ment  du  corps  politique  ou  il  si^ge,  mais  encore  au  coeur  de  la  nation.*' 
—P.  325. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  we  forbear  quoting 
it.  This  estimate  of  Lord  John's  qualities  of  heart  and  head  is  by 
no  means  a  correct  one,  <whilst  as  regards  what  our  author  tells  us 
respecting  his  prestige  and  authority  among  the  members  of  bis  own 
party,  the  last  two  years  have  singularly  belied  the  truth  of  what  he 
says,  and  had  M.  de  la  Gu^ronniSre  to  re-write  this  paragraph,  we 
believe  that  he  himself  would  now  form  a  somewhat  different  esti- 
mate of  Lord  John.  Whatever  influence  Lord  John  may  once  have 
had,  is  now  completely  lost,  and  deservedly  so.  His  career,  especi- 
ally during  the  last  six  er  eight  years,  has  been  one  uninterrupted 
course  of  melancholy  blundering ;  and  his  sad  doings  in  the  poli- 
tical, have  only  been  equalled  by  those  of  his  nominees  in  the 
ecclesiastical,  world.  However,  Lord  John  is  now  fallen — ^he  is 
politically  defunct^  we  believe,  without  hope  of  resuscitation — and 
there  we  leave  him  !  Turn  we  to  a  more  genial  and  far  worthier 
subject — Mr.  Gladstone.  Our  author  thus  concludes  his  notice  of 
this  statesman : — 

"  M.  Gladstone,  ag^  seulement  de  47  ans,  a  devant  lui  una  carri^re 
aussi  ^tendue  que  brillante.  J'ai  esquiss^  ses  traits  les  plus  saillants 
comme  politique,  th&)logien,  financier,  esprit  progressif.  II  a  la  con- 
servation pour  dogme ;  mais  si  k  ses  yeux  le  principeest  immuable  dans  ses 
transformations,  il  se  transforme  au  gre  et  au  besoin  des  temps.  Homme 
d'Eglise,  tout  en  professant  la  tolerance,  il  ne  semble  pas  avoir  le  sens 
bien  d^fini  de  la  liberty  des  cultes.  Financier,  il  est  le  fiddle  hdritier  des 
traditions  de  la  liberty  du  commerce,  ou  Sir  Robert  Peel  entrevoyait  avec 
raison  la  pro^p^t^  et  la  prominence  de  son  pays. 
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*'  Comme  oratenr,  non-seulement  il  channe  par  son  ^^nce,  mais  il 
commande  aussi  par  la  majesty  qu'il  deploie  dan8  la  pens^e  et  la  forme. 
L'^tude  lui  a  fait  d'immenses  r&ervoirs ;  sa  facility  d'^ocution  lui  ap- 
porte  toujours  le  mot  propre ;  s'il  a  un  d^faut,  il  provient  de  la  subtilit^ 
qu'il  fait  quelquefois  descendre  des  hautes  regions  mdtaphysiques  pour 
Tappliquer  k  des  sujets  vulgaires ;  quelquefois  il  ne  se  tient  pas  assez  au 
niveau  des  id&s  acquises,  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  trop  brusquer,  surtout  dans 
les  questions  sp^iales.  Comme  chancelier  de  rEchiquier,  il  a  d^ploy^ 
une  sup^riorite  de  conception  rendue  plus  irr&istible  par  la  grave 
simplicity  de  langage  qui  convient  k  rhomme  tenu  k  soumettre  k 
une  assembl^e  dclair^e  et  imposante  les  hautes  questions  d'int^r^ts  qui 
appellent  le  libre  concours  des  lumi^res  et  du  patriotisme.  Tel  est  M. 
Gladstone;  il  correspond  mieux  2^1' Angleterre  et  aux  necessity  cr^es  par 
les  circonstances  que  son  pr^ecesseur,  le  spirituel,  mais  trop  hasardeux 
M.  d*Isra^i.  En  face  de  celui-ci,  Tami  et  le  disciple  de  Peel  se  pr^ 
sente  avec  I'autorit^  d'un  principe  ^conomique  consacr^,  et  dans  la  force 
d'un  pr^ent  qui  en  retire  ses  ressources  les  plus  f^ondes.  Ne  sont-ce 
pas  la  des  titres  incontestabies  k  la  confiance  dans  le  maniement  des 
plus  importantes  finances  du  monde?" — Pp.  353,  354. 

The  above  is  a  by  no  means  inaccurate  portraiture  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. We  must  however  demur  to  what  M.  de  la  Gueronniere 
says  of  his  shortcomings  on  th6  subject  of  religious  liberty. 
Homme  d'Efflise  as  he  is^  and  perhaps  became  he  is  such^  we  think 
that  he  has  proved  indisputably  on  more  than  one  memorable  oc- 
casion that  he  does  hold  very  definite  and  decided  opinions  on 
religious  toleration^  far  more  definite,  and^  let  us  add^  far  sounder, 
and  more  practical  in  a  ten-fold  degree  than  those  of  Lord  John 
Bussell  and  other  such  spurious  liberals.  Our  author  reminds  us 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  brilliant  career  before  him — it  is  so,  and 
we  expect  great  things  from  him.  No  doubt,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  be 
spared,  he  will  play  an  important  part  in  all  the  great  questions  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy  which  now  divide  public  opinion  amongst 
us,  and  which  must  be  solved  ere  long;  and  we  hope  and  believe 
that  he  will  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  conduce  materially  to 
the  good  of  this  country,  to  the  promotion  and  ascendancy  of 
sound  principles,  the  strengthening  of  our  political  and  domestic 
institutions,  and  the  freedom,  extension,  and  rightful  pre-eminence 
of  GoD^s  Church  in  this  land. 

Here  we  must  finish  our  extracts  from  M.  de  la  Gueronniere's 
work.  We  have  cheerfully  acknowledged  its  many  positive  excel- 
lencies— let  us  add  that  it  also  possesses  some  negative  ones.  It 
is  throughout  singularly  free  from  the  unaccountable  blunders, 
inaccuracies,  and  mistakes,  so  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  other 
works  of  a  similar  nature.  The  few  errors  we  have  stumbled  upon 
occur  mostly  in  proper  names.  Thus,  at  p.  4,  and  other  places, 
we  have  Bentink  for  Bentinck  and  at  p.  5,  M.  de  la  Gueronniere 
speaks  of  the  *'  author  of  W.  Grey,''  meaning,  we  presume,  Vivian 
Grey.    At  p.  29,  we  are  informed  that  it  was  only  in  1801,  after 
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five  years'  silence^  that  Lord  Aberdeen  made  his  maiden  speech — 
1801  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for  1811.  At  p.  36,  our  author 
speaks  of  a  certain  Marquis  of  Abercon ;  at  p.  40,  of  a  Lord  Syd^ 
mouth ;  and  at  p.  305,  of  a  FaMand ;  he  also  occasionally  refers 
to  a  Duke  of  Bedfort,  and  a  Sir  Graham ;  whilst  in  his  names  of 
places  he  talks  of  a  Lincolnheats  (p.  110,)  of  Carlshrue  (p.  254),  of 
old  Saroum  (p.  294),  of  Sirond  (pp.  303  and  310,)  &c.  Neither 
are  his  poetical  extracts  always  more  correct  than  his  prose.  At  p. 
235,  Goldsmith's  well-known  lines  are  thus  printed : — 

"  Ye  friends  to  truth ;  ye  statesmen  who  8urM;ey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
This  yours  to  judge, — how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land." 

These  mistakes,  however,  are  mere  trifles,  and  scarcely  worth 
alluding  to.  Indeed,  several  of  them  appear  to  be  mere  typogra- 
phical errors.  Let  us  add  that  our  author  uniformly  spells  the 
word  whig  correctly.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  that 
this  is  an  attainment  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularize 
and  to  commend — all  we  can  say  is  that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  it  is  an  attainment  which,  by  some  most  unaccountable 
process,  very  few  French  writers  appear  to  possess. 

So  much  then  for  the  first  instalment  of  our  author's  contem- 
plated "  grand  ouvrag^^  upon  all  that  relates  to  this  country.  It 
is  plain  that  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  in  treating  of  the  statesmen  of 
England,  writes  with  much  discrimination,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  very  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The 
kind,  genial  spirit,  the  freedom  from  all  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  liberality,  and  the 
unswerving  impartiality  with  which  he  has  set  about  his  task,  and 
which  are  so  pleasingly  manifested  in  the  volume  before  us,  are 
also  beyond  all  praise.  We  trust  that  these  qualities  will  be  equally 
observable  in  all  succeeding  volumes.  We  would,  however,  take 
the  liberty  of  advising  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  not  to  give  way  too 
much  to  the  inclination  of  indulging  in  long  dissertations  on /all 
sorts  of  extraneous  subjects  which  have  no  possible  connexion  with 
the  matter  in  hand.  They  may  be  very  interesting,  but  they  are 
quite  out  of  place.  It  would  be  well  too  if  he  would  check  the 
propensity  which  too  frequently  comes  upon  him  of  bepraising 
Louis  Napoleon  and  his  absolutism,  and  abusing  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  representative  form  of  government.  Both  the  praise  and 
the  abuse  are  frequently  unjust,  and  altogether  uncalled  for  in  a 
work  treating  of  England,  and  her  greatness,  and  the  excellence  of 
her  political  institutions.  Our  author,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
promises  to  say  something  of  our  Church  in  one  of  his  succeeding 
volumes.  We  trust  that  he  will  be  very  careful  when  he  comes  to 
handle  that  branch  of  his  subject.     Most  of,  if  not  all,  the  French 
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writers  that  we  have  met  with  have  fallen  into  sad  blundering  when 
they  have  undertaken  to  discuss  the  very  dangerous  questions  con- 
I  nected  with  Church  matters  amongst  ourselves.     In  fact^  it  has 

I  unfortunately  happened^  in  nearly  every  case,  that  those  among 

I  bis  countrymen  who  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  subject,  even 

!  only  indirectly  and  incidentally,  have  only  displayed  their  own 

ignorance.^  A  good  account  of  our  Church  and  national  religion 
from  a  French  pen  would  really  produce  an  excellent  effect  in 
France  just  now,  and  we  do  trust  that  M.  de  la  Gu6ronniere  will  be 
able  to  give  some  trustworthy  information  to  his  countrymen  on  that 
subject,  though,  judging  from  one  or  two  passages  in  his  present 
work,  in  which  he  alludes  to  our  religion  merely  en  passant y  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  not  without  very  strong  misgivings  on 
that  score.  With  these  provisos,  and  hopes — not  unmingled  with 
certain  lively  fears^-we  shall  be  glad  to  renew  our  acquaintmce 
with  M.  de  la  Gueronni^re  at  some  future  period.  Our  good 
friends  across  the  Channel  really  know  very  little  about  England, 
and  a  truly  good,  and  correct,  and  systematic  account  of  this  nation, 
and  its  people,  and  its  institutions  cannot  but  prove  acceptable  and 
valuable  to  them,  as  it  may  also  be  highly  useful  to  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  know  what  an  intelligent  and  unbiassed  foreigner  has  to 
say  of  ourselves. 

1  We  recoBect  a  most  amositig  instance  of  thia  whicli  came  ander  onr  notice  a  feir 
years  ago  in  an  Article  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  otherwise  sufficiently  correct,  from 
the  pen  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  then  Colonel  de  la  M oskowa  (but  now 
something  far  more  important),  in  the  Betme  dea  Detuf  Mondes,  After  having 
informed  us  that  '*  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  lale  of  Wight  is  the  Rector  of 
Carisbrook  and  Northwood,''  he  adds: — '^La  majority  des  habitants  [de  Tile 
de  Wight]  se  partage  entre  plusieurs  sectes  dissidentes,  telles  que  les  aectoriaru  (!), 
les  Wesleyens,  les  ind^pendants  et  les  pouietvttei**  /  /  We  must  confess  that 
we  were  at  first  considerably  puzzled  in  our  attempts  to  discover  who  and  what 
these  pouietiitet  might  he;  and  we  almost  began  fancying  that  it  was  some  new 
sect  dat  had  recently  sprung  up,  and  of  which  M.  de  la  Moskowa  was  the  first  to 
announce  the  existence  to  us.  On  referring,  however,  to  an  explanatory  note  which 
that  gentleman  has— very  considerately,  we  must  say — appended  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  the  whole  mystery  was  at  once  cleared  up.  This  valuable  note  is  to  thia 
effect : — '*  C'est  centre  les  Anglais  qui  suivent  ce  rite  [quel  rite?]  qu'^tait  dirig^e  la 
fameuse  lettre  de  Lord  John  Russell  Tannic  demiere  au  sujet  de  Pagression  papale. 
he  hit  est  que  la  secte  des  pouietitieSf  compte  des  adherens  de  plua  en  plus  nom- 
breux,  qui  ne  diffiirent  des  Catholiques,  auxquels  Us  finiront  par  s'assimiler  bientdt, 
que  sous  quelques  rapports  sans  importance."  (Revue  dee  deux  Mondea,  t  xiL  p. 
214.)  The  information  and  avowal  contained  in  this  note  are  very  precious ;  but  M. 
de  la  Moakowa  ahould  likewiae  have  told  us  what  sort  of  a  eect  the  eeetorume  alaoare. 
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1.  Lectures  on  the  Catechism^  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Brasied,  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  by  the  late  William 
Hodge  Mill^  D.D.,  Rector  of  Brasted,  Canon  of  Ely,  and  Regiua 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited 
by  his  son-in-law  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wbbb,  M.A.,  Perpetual 
Carate  of  Sheen,  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield.  Cambridge: 
Deighton  and  BeU. 

2.  Stories  and  Lessons  on  the  Catechism,  Vol.  3.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Curate  of  8.  John^s,  Bodle-  St. 
Green,  Sussex.     Mozleys. 

8.  Catechetical  Lessons  on  the  Sacraments.    3.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 
4.  Catechetical  Notes  on  the  XXXIX.  Articles.    J.   H.  and  J, 
Parker. 

The  late  Mr.  Blunt,  in  the  Lectures  which  we  noticed  last  monthj 
in  common  with  most  Anglican  writers,  advises  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to  refer  to  original  source^ 
for  the  formation  of  their  own  opinions.  This  we  conceive  not 
only  to  be  a  mistake,  but  the  mistake  which  more  than  any  other 
has  been  destructive  of  Theology  among  us.  What  has  an  ordi* 
nary  candidate  of  twenty-one  to  do  with  making  out  a  system  of 
theology  for  himself  ?  He  is  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task,  and 
the  least  harm  that  can  happen  to  him  if  he  follows  such  advice, 
is  that  he  can  only  become  acquainted  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
theology, — he  is  more  likely  to  take  up  with  a  multitude  of  erroneous 
and  inconsistent  opinions,  which  a  long  life  will  be  insufficient  to 
rectify.  Undoubtedly  such  a  process  produces  independence  of 
mind,  and  keeps  the  intellectual  powers  from  becoming  dormant. 
But  after  all  independence  and  intellectuality  are  not  the  highest 
of  Christian  graces.  Least  of  all  are  they  needed  for  a  priest.  A 
priest  has  to  '^  keep  knowledge,^'  and  to  build  up  God's  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  His  truth ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  will  become  better 
qualified  by  the  use  of  a  good  commentary  and  a  few  manuals 
than  by  the  boldest  speculations,  and  by  the  strictest  impartiality. 
The  one  great  internal  want  of  the  English  Church,  is  a  sound 
dogmatic  theology;  and  the  two  quarters  in  which  this  want  is 
most  felt,  are  first  in  the  training  of  our  clergy,  and  secondly  in 
the  ordinary  educational  manuals  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
our  children,  and  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  them.  The 
books  before  us  are  all  of  the  latter  kind,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are 
themselves  the  works  of  Clergymen,  they  will  serve  as  a  fair 
index  to  the  state  of  our  clerical  theology.  To  begin  then  with 
Dr.  Mill. 
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These  Lectures  occapy  a  middle  ground  between  actual  catechizing, 
which  in  Dr.  Mill's  practice  always  preceded  their  delivery,  and  an 
ordinary  sermon.  The  Editor  unfortunately  does  not  tell  us  how 
this  system  was  received  in  the  parish  of  Brasted ;  but  as  catechising 
is  not  usually  found  to  be  popular,  and  so  is  still  very  sparingly  used 
among  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant when  catechising  cannot  be  employed,  to  provide  some 
other  means  by  which  our  congregations  may  be  grounded  in  the 
great  truths  of  their  religion.  Sermons  confessedly  fail  in  this. 
But  we  cannot  •  think  that  they  need  do  so  to  the  extent  which  at 
present  prevails.  They  fail  in  our  judgment  for  these  two  reasons, 
viz.,  (I)  because  they  are  used  to  be  oratorical,  and  (2)  because 
they  are  usually  textual,  i.e.,  exegetical  of  some  particular  passage 
of  Holy  Writ. 

Now  surely  it  would  be  easy  for  a  parish  priest  from  time  to 
time  deliberately  and  entirely  to  depart  from  this  type — ^we  mean 
to  take  doctrines  rather  than  passages  of  Holy  Scriptiu'e,  and  to 
treat  them  in  a  positive  and  dogmatic  form,  with  great  brevity, 
and  with  a  studied  repetition,  over  and  over  again,  of  the  great 
cardinal  points  of  the  subject.  A  single  illustration  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  doctrine  of  repentance  is  often  spoken  of  from  our  pulpits^ 
But  how? — in  illustration  of  David's,  or  Ahab's  or  S.  Peter's 
history, — in  other  words,  partially,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  systematically 
in  all  its  bearings.  But  if  instead  of  this  method,  the  preacher 
were  to  say,  *'  To-day  I  am  going  briefly  to  set  before  you  what 
constitutes  repentance ;"  and  then  would  lay  down  plainly  that  it 
must  consist  of  contrition,  confession,  satisfaction :  and  then  again 
land  again  in  preaching  on  the  instances  above  referred  to,  and 
others  which  will  come  from  time  to  time  under  his  notice,  repeat 
the  definitions  which  he  had  previously  laid  down, — there  would  be 
hope  of  seeing  his  people  in  some  degree  better  established  in  the 
faith  than  they  are  now  found  to  be. 

But  to  return.  In  noticing  this  volume  we  need  not  stop  to 
say  that  the  Lectures  are  both  orthodox  and^deep.  But  what  we 
would  notice  first,  as  not  being  by  any  means  a  matter  of  course  in  a 
sound  theologian,  is  the  very  lively  way  in  which  the  learned  author 
appreciates  and  brings  out  certain  characteristics  of  the  Catechism  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  Protestant  formularies, — as,  for  example,  how 
it  avoids  a  mere  abstract  way  of  teaching  truths  (such  as  marks  the 
Westminster  Catechism) ;  how  it  avoids  all  explanation  of  the  evils 
which  the  child  is  required  to  renounce,  preferring  rather  to  set 
before  the  mind  those  opposite  works  of  light  which  the  baptized 
are  engaged  to  walk  in ;  how  instead  of  letting  the  child  ask  ques- 
tions and  the  catechist  supply  the  answers,  it  adopts  the  reverse 
method,  believing  that  the  imparted  Spirit  will  vouchsafe  a  know- 
ledge of  these  things  to  the  regenerate,  by  which  it  can  in  a  measure 
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even  in  infancy  realise  divine  truth.  And  so  in  the  same  manner  the 
Catechism,  he  tells  us,  does  not  scruple  to  pre-occupy  the  memory 
with  words  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the 
unaided  understanding  of  a  child ;  yea^  it  hides  not  from  it  the 
great,  and  blessed,  and  unconditional  privileges  with  which  it  has 
been  endowed. 

These  are  undoubtedly  eminent  characteristics  of  Catholic  teach- 
ing; and  Dr.  Mill  has  done  well  to  bring  them  thus  prominently 
out  to  view.     A  single  instance  will  suffice. 

*'Now  this  (the  rehearsing  of  a  Creed),  my  brethren,  is  not  the 
method  of  the  religion  that  is  most  popular  among  us,  which,  con- 
sidering creeds  as  mere  formality,  tells  us  that  our  chief  business  should 
be  to  analyse  our  faith  itself,  to  look  well  that  our  faith  be  spiritual,  and 
so  saving.  We  do  not,  indeed,  in  the  least  dispute  with  these  persons 
the  great  necessity  of  our  iaith  being  vital  and  spiritual,  not  lifelessly 
speculative  and  unfruitful ;  but  the  method  by  which  the  Church  pro- 
vides for  this  end  is  far  better  than  theirs.  Whereas  they  would 
have  us  scan  and  criticise  our  own  faith, — the  Church  leads  us  to  the 
objects  of  faith.  She  instructs  her  children  to  rehearse  the  several 
articles  in  which  belief  is  necessary,  with  the  persuasion  that, — in  pro- 
portion as  the  mind  receives  them  and  realises  them,  and  is  penetrated 
with  them, — the  spiritual  character  of  faith  is  far  more  likely  to  be  at- 
tained, than  by  doing — what  is  never  a  natural  or  healthful  operation  of 
the  mind — turning  off  from  the  divine  objects  of  its  contemplation,  to 
behold  and  criticise  itself,  and  its  mode  of  belief.  No,  the  self-inspec- 
tion which  the  Church  does  require,  and  which  we  shall  soon  come  to 
in  its  place,  is  one  which  refers  to  our  practice,  not  to  our  mode  of  be- 
lieving ;  it  is  the  examination  whether  our  actions  and  practical  disposi- 
tions are  right  towards  Qod  and  man. 

"  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  we  should  begin  and  continue  our  faith 
^tirely  by  this  method,  surveying  its  several  articles,  and  assenting  to 
them  in  our  minds  as  certainly  true." — Pp.  41,  42. 

And  thus  a  right  faith  he  subsequently  defines  to  be  that  which, 
as  to  its  object,  receives  and  embraces  all  that  God  has  revealed, 
and  as  to  its  subject,  works  by  love  and  produces  obedience ;  and 
the  latter  is  shown  further,  to  be  dependent  on  the  former ;  because 
not  embracing  the  whole  message  which  the  Church  is  commis- 
sioned to  declare,  ^'we  cannot  have  those  Christian  dispositions 
which  are  only  ours  by  truly  receiving  that  message  and  being 
■ensibly  affected  by  it,''  inasmuch  as  it  is  *the  very  habit  of  sub- 
mitting the  mind  to  God,  which  produces  them. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  other  writings.  Dr.  Mill  is  very  full  and  convincing,  though  he 
appears  to  us  scarcely  to  have  bestowed  its  due  share  of  attention 
on  the  Session  of  Chribt  at  God's  right  hand ;  which  forms  the 
proper  ccxnplement  of  that  doctrine,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  Church  ordinances.    A  similar  curtailment  is  also 
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observable  in  the  last  Articles  of  tbe  Creed — tbe  absence  of  a  fuller 
treatment,  in  both  instances,  being  traceable  to  the  arrival  of  some 
season  of  the  Church's  year,  when  the  Catechist  desired  to  turn 
aside  to  the  illustration  of  doctrines  more  in  harmony  with  that 
season. 

In  the  Exposition  of  the  Commandments  we  miss  two  important 
points,  viz.,  the  bearing  of  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  upon  the 
command  not  to  make  any  representation  of  6od  ;  and  secondly, 
all  notice  of  the  very  striking  circumstance  that  "  the  Duty  towards 
God"  says  nothing  of  observing  Sunday  as  "  the  Christian  Sabbath,'' 
but  interprets  the  commandment  spiritually  as  fulfilled  in  the  sanc- 
tification  of  "all''  days,  according,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  the 
Church  may  direct  them  severally  to  be  kept  holy. 

Passing  over  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  come  now  to  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  subject,  and  the  one  which  will  include  two 
other  of  the  books  at  the  head  of  this  article — the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments. 

And  here  the  first  word  in  the  Catechism  at  which  persons  stumble 
is  "  generally."  In  common  parlance  it  means  "  usually ;"  and  so  it 
is  explained  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  in  Mr.  Parker's  Catechetical  Series. 
But  a  more  obvious  blunder  could  not  be  made — one  less  creditable 
to  a  person  of  education,  nor  one  more  contrary  to  Scripture.  And 
we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  surprise  and  regret  at  finding  the 
mistake  repeated  in  such  quarters  as  these. 

Our  proof  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  This  word  then  we  beg 
to  inform  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  gentlemen  who  write  from  "  S. 
Barnabas  Vicarage,  Kensington,"  has  "in  genere"  given  as  its 
equivalent  in  the  Latin  Prayer  Book,  and  genus  in  Latin  and 
Logic  means  the  whole  class ;  secondly,  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  is 
its  own  best  interpreter,  the  word,  wherever  else  it  is  used,  always 
means  universal  (as  "  the  General  Confession,"  and  "  the  General 
Thanksgiving,"  and  "  the  Kingdom  in  General") ;  and  thirdly,  the 
Catechism  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  to  correct  our  Lord  who 
affirms  categorically  and  without  qualification  that  Baptism  and 
the  Holy  Eucharist  are  necessary /or  a//.  ^ 

The  following  is  Dr.  Mills'  sound  and  sensible  commentary  on 
the  passage : — 

"  When  the  question  is  asked,  *  How  many  Sacraments  there  be  V 
another  limitation  is  introduced  into  the  answer :  namely,  such  only  as 

>  Mr.  Holden  in  his  "  Anglican  Catechist*'  attempts  the  oddest  compromise  hj 
first  giving  the  right  meaning  of  the  word  '*  for  all/'  and  then  adding  the  wrong  one» 
^  '*  where  they  can  be  had"— «s  if  a  word  in  one  and  the  same  place  conld  have  two 
meanings— one,  the  meaning  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  other,  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  illustration  of  the  popular  sense  being  only  modem,  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  word  "  generally''  occurs  only  twice  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  both  times  as  the  equivalent  of  for  or  by  all,  viz.,  2  Samuel  xvii.  11,  '*  I 
counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered ;"  and  Jer.  zlviii.  38,  ''  lamentation 
generally  on  the  housetops  of  Moab." 
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are  generally  Decessary  to  salvation ;  that  is,  such  as  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  portion  of  the  faithful,  hut  needed  hj  the  whole  body 
alike  as  instruments  of  saving  grace,  whether  they  he  priest  or  people, 
male  or  female,  high  or  low,  learned  or  unlearned.  And  thus  explained 
and  limited,  our  Catechism  tells  us  that  there  are  two,  and  two  only, 
which  are  to  he  esteemed  the  Sacraments  of  the  new  Law ;  that  is  to 
say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

<'  It  is  useful  to  dwell  a  little  on  this.  Many  things  there  were,  and 
many  there  are  still,  which  have  a  sacramental  character,  so  as  to  answer 
a  part  of  this  description ;  but  none  answer  the  whole  of  that  important 
description  except  these  two  great  Christian  Sacraments.  The  Tree  of 
.Life  in  Paradise  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  thing  inward  and 
eternal.  It  was,  moreover,  a  means  whereby  the  same  was  received,  as 
well  as  a  pledge  assuring  it  to  the  receiver.  *For  by  partaking  of  that 
Tree  man  would  have  secured  his  perpetual  life,  as  we  read  from  what 
God  said  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  that  paradisaical  dis- 
pensation passed  away,  and  with  it  all  the  sacramental  means  adapted 
to  it.  Again,  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  brazen  serpent  held  up  in 
the  wilderness  was  a  sacramental  sign  ;  an  efficacious  one  also  for  re- 
ceiving cure  from  the  bite  of  the  deadly  serpents.  Thus  too  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  numberless  other  things  in  that  ancient  ritual,  were  signs  to 
the  Israelites  of  certain  great  mercies  of  God  to  His  people.  But  of 
none  of  them,  not  even  of  circumcision,  which  was  the  chief  sacrament 
of  that  economy,  do  we  read  that  they  conveyed  the  grace  which  they 
signified,  or  that  they  were  otherwise  than  signs  wisely  chosen  for  fixing 
past  benefits  in  the  memory,  as  well  as  to  shadow  forth  better  things  to 
come.  This  blessing  we  find  reserved  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
Christian  Sacraments,  which  save  us,  (as  the  Apostle  tells  us,)  not 
through  any  virtue  of  their  own,  but  through  the  living  virtue  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  made  them  channels  of  grace  to  His  re- 
deemed people. 

**0f  this  kind,  under  the  evangelical  dispensation,  there  are  two 
which  are  '  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord.'  Confirmation  is  an  outward  sign  of  an  in- 
ward grace — that  is,  of  the  confirming  and  strengthening  grace  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  ;  but  it  was  not  ordained  immediately  by  Christ,  but 
by  His  Apostles.  Again :  marriage  is,  under  the  Gospel,  consecrated 
to  a  higher  purpose  than  it  had  in  its  first  institution ;  namely,  to  sig- 
nify the  spiritual  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church.  On  this 
account  only  it  needs  an  ordained  minister  of  Christ  to  perform  it :  to 
which,  otherwise,  a  civil  magistrate  would  be  competent.  Thus  it  is  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  something  inward  and  spiritual.  But  then 
it  is  not  instituted  by  Christ  to  convey  this  blessing:  it  merely  repre- 
sents it.  And,  in  its  own  essential  nature  and  purpose,  it  belongs  to 
the  condition  of  man  before  his  fall,  and,  consequently,  before  his  re- 
demption. Moreover,  it  is  not — God  forbid  that  we  should  think  it ! — 
generally  or  universally  necessair,  though  it  is  honourable  and  useful 
to  all.  Again,  the  imposition  of  hands  in  Holy  Orders  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of .  a  grace  which  the  outward  sign  conveys  as  well  as 
signifies  ;  the  power,  namely,  of  executing  spiritual  functions  in  Christ's 
.Church.    To  the  presbyter  it  gives  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  gifts 
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of  an  accredited  ambassador  of  Christ.  But  it  is  not  'generallj  ne- 
cessary ;•  it  is  not  the  grace  of  the  whole  body,  bat  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  it.  Thus,  too,  the  anointing  mentioned  by  8.  James  in 
his  epistle,  was  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace,  of 
which  its  outward  act  was  a  sign.  But  it  is  not  *  generally  necessary  ;' 
that  is,  not  to  all,  but  to  the  sick  only,  and  to  them  it  was  useful  only 
under  special  circumstances.  Thus,  too,  the  absolution  of  the  penitent, 
though  possessing  some  characteristics  of  a  sacrament,  as  here  explained, 
is  deficient  in  many  more.  And  thus  there  are  two  only,  of  which  we 
can  pronounce  the  necessity,  as  means  ordained  by  Christ  for  securing 
the  spiritual  grace  they  signify  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  and 
pledges  to  assure  the  true  receiver  of  the  certain  possession  of  that 
grace."-Pp.  304-307. 

According  to  the  theology  of  Kensington^  the  only  reason  why 
Ordination  and  Absolution  are  not  Sacraments  is^  because  our 
Lord  did  not  appoint  any  special  outward  form  to  be  used  in  their 
administration — a  distinction  which,  to  our  minds,  we  confess  ap- 
pears a  trifling  with  doctrinal  terms,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  the  present  day,  there  has 
been  one  only  outward  sign  used  in  all  analogous  sacerdotal  acts. 

The  next  point,  on  which  everyone  who  has  ever  catechized  m 
class — excepting  always,  the  learned  commentators  from  Kensing- 
ton, who  appear  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  this  liability — will  an- 
ticipate the  likelihood  of  a  mistake,  will  be  with  reference  to  the 
word  "  given,'*  in  the  second  answer ;  before  which,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  sentence,  children  are  disposed  always  to  make  a  stop, 
and  so  sever  it  from  the  word  '  grace,'  which  immediately  precedes 
it.  On  this  point  Mr.  Jackson  is  very  full  and  explicit :  Dr.  Mill 
too,  of  course,  assumes  its  connection  with  "  grace.'' 

And  here,  perhaps,  will  be  a  suitable  place  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  have  never  yet  met  with  any  single  interpreter 
of  the  Catechism  who  has  observed  the  technical  use  of  the  term 
'*  Form  "  as  implying  the  union  of  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  (viz.  water),  with  the  use  of  the  appointed  worA,  "  In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  &c."  These  in  scholastical  language  constitute 
what  the  Catechism  rightly  calls  "  the  Form  "  of  the  Sacrament — 
"  What  is  the  outward  and  visible  Sign  or  Form  of  Baptism  T" 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  we  have,  as  usual,  nothing 
satisfactory  in  the  "  Catechetical  Lessons."  The  first  and  main 
point  to  notice  with  any  competent  Catechist  is,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  Sacraments,  as  regards  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  respectively  appointed;  the  &icrament  of  Baptism  being  simply 
subjective  in  its  use  and  intention,  i.e.  not  looking  further  thaa 
the  conveyance  of  Grace ;  whereas  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  primarily 
objective  in  its  intention,  being  not  simply  as  Mr.  Jaekson  rightly 
says,  B  means  or  pledge  of  Grace,  but  also  a  remembrance  or  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  Sacrifice,  and  that  ^  before  Gob."     So  also 
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Dr.  Mill,  with  all  Catkolic  interpreters,  understairds  8.  Paal  to  refer 
to  this  Holy  Ordinance,  when  he  says  that  **  Christ  had  been  evi" 
denthf  set  before  the  Galatians  eructSed/'  So  also  he  tells  as  that 
"  the  fact  of  Chri8T*s  sacrifice,  and  its  benefits,  are  set  forth  together 
in  this  image— even  Christ  eracifiedj  in  His  efficacious  virtue  .  .  .  • 
This  efficacy  is  in  the  Eucharistic  Act  most  distinctly  exhibited.'' 

But  though  Dr.  Mill  gives  us  the  doctrine,  as  of  course  we  should 
expect,  with  great  precision,  it  is  plain  that  the  Editor  had  not  in 
his  possession  on  this  subject,  the  same  kind  of  materials  as  for  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Catechism.  We  miss  the  notes  on  the  actual 
language  of  the  Catechism,  which  before  were  so  valuable ;  and  in 
lieu  thereof,  we  have  one  or  two  sermons  on  the  general  doctrine. 
The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  no  exposition  of  a  real  objective 
Presence  deduced  from  the  words  which  affirm  that  our  Lord  is 
**  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  Fidthful  ;'*  neither  is 
the  reader  guarded  against  the  error  into  which  a  merely  English 
scholar,  who  is  a  stranger  to  theology,  is  almost  sure  to  fall,  of  un- 
derstanding with  Dr  Lushington  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  term  *'  Faithful "  to  mean  those  who  are  endowed  with  the 
special  grace  of  faith,  which  they  go  on  to  make  the  real  Consecrator 
in  the  Sacrament,  instead  of  the  word  being  the  well-known  Catholic 
designation  of  all  Communicants — the  Fideles,  according  to  its  proper 
meaning,  the  true  and  attached  members  of  Christ  ;  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  of  course,  being  the  symbol  of  their  discipleship. 

Neither,  again,  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  very  significant  cir> 
cumstance  connected  with  the  Objective  Reality  of  the  Lord's 
Presence,  that  whereas  the  inward  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
is  described  subjectively,  as  a  grace,  the  other  Sacrament  is  spokei^ 
of  as  having  an  inward  part  in  itself  (viz.  the  Body  and  Blood  oS 
Christ),  as  distinct  from  the  "benefits  which  we  receive  thereby/' 

In  these  remarks,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  understood,  we  are  not 
criticising  Dr.  Mill,  with  whom  we  doubt  not  that  we  should  per- 
fectly agree  on  all  points  of  doctrine.  Only  we  are  pointing  out 
the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  work  being  posthumous  and 
made  up  of  incomplete  and  disunited  materials,  it  does  not  supply 
the  great  want  of  a  complete  exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
It  is  excell^t  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  leaves  something  yet  to  be 
•desired — vie.  an  equal  exposition  of  the  whole,  divested  of  all  local 
and  temporary  allusions. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  notes  on  the  XXXIX  Articles; 
which  while  they  eorrect  one  or  two  popular  errors,  (as  e.g.  the 
vulgar  notion  of  Confirmation),  indicate  upon  the  whole,  consider- 
able unacquaintance  with  Theology,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler^ 
whoever  he  may  be. 

For  example,  we  open  the  book  and  find  the  following  most  fal- 
laeious  argument.  The  Author  wants  to  prove  that  the  Apocrypha 
is  not  inspired — which  is  in  itself  too  broad  a  statement  to  make-— 
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and  this  is  his  most  inconsequential  argument.  God  spake  by  the 
Prophets  :  the  Apocrypha  was  written  after  Malachi^  the  last  of  the 
Prophets :  therefore  the  Apocrypha  is  not  inspired.  Now  anyone 
who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  Logic  must  know  that  the 
premises  will  not  bear  any  such  conclusion.  Add  to  which^  the 
most  moderately  instructed  Theologian  will  be  aware  that  a  Prophet 
in  Scriptural  and  Ecclesiastical  language  does  not  mean  one  who 
foretells  future  events^  but  one  who  is  commissioned  to  speak  in 
any  way  in  God's  Name.  Thus^  when  it  is  said  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  "  spake  by  the  prophets/'  it  does  not  mean  that  He  inspired 
the  prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament^  or  their  Authors 
alone^  but  that  He  inspired  all  the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
Thus  also,  the  Prophets  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  are  they 
who  expounded  God's  Will  to  the  people  :  a  Prophet,  in  fact,  under 
the  Gospel,  is  synonymous  with  a  Priest — regarding  him  in  his 
character  of  Teacher. 

Again,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification  the  writer  affirms  the  true 
etymological  meaning  of  the  term  rightly  to  be  "  to  make  just  or 
righteous,"  but  immediately  flies  from  it  to  the  common  Protestant 
notion  of  imputation ;  and  also  fails  to  note  that  in  the  Xlllth 
Article  the  justifying  is  made  exactly  synonymous  with  the  infusing 
of  the  grace  of  Christ.  (Compare  the  title  of  the  Article  with  the 
.first  sentence.)  Neither  does  he  point  out  that  in  the  XVIIth 
Article  Justification  is  directly  joined  with  Baptism.  I"  They  be 
justified  freely  :  they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption."] 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  S.  Paul's  phrase  of 
"  eating  the  Lord's  Supper,"  is  explained  to  mean  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  instead  of  the  Love- Feast  which  usually  accompanied 
its  celebration. 

But,  not  to  weary  the  reader,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  no- 
ticing one  very  fruitful  source  of  error — the  failing  to  compare  the 
English  Articles  with  the  Latin.  In  one  place  this  is  done ;  but 
as  far  as  we  remember,  in  one  place  only.  At  all  events,  in  these 
several  places  where  the  Latin  at  once  explains  the  English,  there 
is  no  reference  made  to  it.  Thus  the  very  extraordinary  phrase  of 
''  faith  being  increased  by  prayer "  in  Baptism  becomes  perfectly 
intelligible  when  we  find  it  to  be  a  translation  of  ^^  vi  divinse  Invo- 
cationis,"  i.e.  by  the  Invocation  of  the  Name  of  the  Sacred  Trinxtt, 
which  we  all  know  to  be  part  of  the  Form  of  that  Sacrament.  And 
the  oddly-sounding  definition  of  the  Church  as  ^'  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,"  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Latin  rendering  of 
"  CcBtus  Fidelium,"  is  recognised  as  a  well-known  and  most  Ca- 
tholic scholastic  phrase.  And  this  use  of  the  word  "faithful,"  by 
the  way,  illustrates  its  meaning  also  in  the  Catechism.  But  these 
points  are  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  "  Notes :"  nor  is  it  mentioned 
that  in  the  IXth  Article,  "  baptized"  is  the  translation  of  the  Latin 
word  renatis — regenerate. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Parker^  before  pablishing  this 
Tracts  had  not  referred  the  Author  to  another  much  more  satis- 
factory work  published  some  years  since  by  himself;  we  mean  Dr. 
Beavens'  "  Catechism  on  the  Articles/'  where  most  of  these  blunders 
would  have  been  by  anticipation  corrected.  It  is  really  time  that 
Church  Publishers  should  step  forward — even  if  it  be  a  little 
out  of  their  way — ^to  protect  the  Church  from  the  works  of  ill- 
qualified  writers.  Occasionally^  of  course^  by  so  doings  they  will 
wound  the  vanity  of  an  author^  and  so  lose  a  customer;  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  more  than  made  up  to  them. 
We  shdl  never  attain  to  a  consistent^  respectable  Theology,  till  the 
composition  of  our  educational  manuals  is  entrusted  to  a  few  com- 
petent hands.  We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  per- 
fect agreement  is  to  be  expected.  There  will  still  be  High  Church 
and  Low  Church  writers  and  books ;  but  what  we  complain  of  is, 
that  High  Church  (so  called)  books,  (we  do  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  Low  Church  publications)  are  being  continually  put  forth 
by  inexperienced  writers  who  have  not  made  Theology  a  real  study; 
and  who  therefore  fall  unintentionally  into  very  grave  errors. 


THE  ARCHDEACON  OP  TAUNTON  AND  THE  COURT 

AT  BATH. 

1.  A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
Statements  and  Documents  rehting  to  the  Trial  of  the  Ven.  the 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton.  By  the  Rev  C.  S.  Gbueber,  B.A. 
London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street.     1856. 

2.  The  Bath  Express,  August  I6th,  1856. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  professes  very  much  surprise  at  the  sentence, 
judgment,  or  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, which  was  pronounced  on  Tuesday,  August  12th,  in  the 
Guildhall  at  Bath.  The  whole  proceedings  were  of  a  piece  from 
the  first.  The  commission  of  Clevedon,  which  refused  to  hear  the 
Archdeacon's  defence,  was  worthily  succeeded  by  the  commission  at 
Bath  which  prohibited  the  accused  from  using  the  defence  deemed 
fitting  by  his  counsel.  The  Archbishop  had  already  committed 
himself  to  a  view  of  the  Article  opposed  to  the  Archdeacon's  ;i  Dr. 
Lushington  could  be  depended  on  for  a  decision  which  would 
"  satisfy  the  public;'*  the  Dean  of  Wells,  sat,  we  believe,  ex  officio, 
but  has  never  been  suspected  of  any  sympathy  with  the  school 
>  Vide  Orneber's  Letter,  page  3. 
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represented  by  tbe  Archdeacon;  while  the  Margaret  ProfcBBor 
owed  his  election  to  influences  of  the  same  kind:  to  say  nothing  of 
the  competency  of  the  Primate,  to  decide  a  solemn  theological 
question.  How  sadly  do  we  miss,  at  this  stormy  juncture,  the 
quiet  dignity,  calm  self-possession,  the  sound  judgment,  the  theo« 
logical  lore  of  Archbishop  Howley. 

The  sentence,  or  whatefer  it  is,  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  of  the  Court.  Its  animus  was  apparent  all  through ; 
the  ear  of  the  Court  always  open  to  die  sweet  and  consonant 
accents  of  Dr.  Bayford,  was  sternly  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Dr. 
Phillimore.  All  hk  points  were  over-ruled,  all  requests  for  refe- 
rence to  a  higher  court  set  aside,  the  very  line  his  defence  was  to 
take  rigorously  pointed  out ;  Dr.  Bayford  aeems  quite  to  have  felt 
tilie  Court  was  with  him,  for  he  made  no  reply  to  Dr.  Fhillimore's 
most  telling  defence,  and  finally  the  Court  adjourned  /^r  a  fort- 
night enly,  to  consider  the  most  difficult  question  in  the  whole 
mnge  of  theology*  Then  came  the  conclusion^  which  has  certainly 
caiUsed  some  wonder,  a  little  distress,  and  more  indignation,  and 
which,  we  doubt  not,  awaits  a  signal  reversal. 

The  opinion,  then,  of  such  a  Court  is  not  worth  troubling  one- 
self about.  Let  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Archbishop  Sumner  and 
Co.  valeant  quantum.  They  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  im- 
agine that  this  decision  will  have  any  effect  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  clergy.  Certainly  we  who  signed  the  Articles,  years  ago, 
when  this  question  was  open,  cannot  be  expected  to  cbaoge  our 
viewe  now,  even  if  Archbishop  Sumner  succeeds,  as  far  as  he  can^ 
in  closing  it.  We  will  not,  and  he  should  understand  it,  surrender 
our  liberty  at  his  bidding.  He  must  deal  with  us,  one  by  one,  if 
be  wishes  to  get  rid  of  us,  and  signalize  his  Archiepiscopate  by  the 
establishment  of  something  very  like  a  Protestant  inquisition. 

But  simply  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Archdeacon,  and  as 
feeling  that  *'  iste  fossor,*'  to  use  the  well-known  cognomen  of  the 
prosecutor,  may,  if  successful  here,  dig  his  pit  for  us  all,  not  as  in 
any  way  thinking  that  the  decision  is  of  any  bearing  on  the  posi- 
tion of  Churchmen,  we  would  put  together  a  few  remarks  on  this 
judgment — not  committing  ourselves  to  every  statement  of  doc- 
trine which  the  Archdeacon  has  adopted — but  as  anxious  that 
justice  should  be  rendered.  The  Archdeacon  is  no^y  the  repre^ 
sentative  of  that  liberty  of  thought,  which  is  our  heritage  as  Eng* 
lisbmen  and  English  Churchmen.  As  such  he  is  entitled  to  our 
sympathy — how  much  more  when  (whether  unskilfully  or  not  does 
not  matter)  he  is  defending  an  outpost  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Now  at  the  threshold  of  the  remarks  we  feel  called  upon  to 
make  on  this  '^  judgmenV'  we  may  notice  the  unfair  distinction 
which  tbe  Court  attempts  to  draw  between  the  Denison  and  the 
porham  cases — "  This  is  not  a  question  such  as  was  involved  in  the 
Oorham  case,  viz.,  as  to  what  may  be  considered  admissible  doc* 
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trine,  but  it  is  a  question  wholly  turning  upon  the  second  section 
of  the  statute  of  Eliz./'  which  the  Assessor  then  quotes.  He  gives 
no  reason  for  drawing  this  "  distinction,  without  a  difference/*  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  And  it  is  obvious  to  the  merest  child,  that 
this  must  be  a  case  of  admissibility  of  doctrine.  The  question 
for  the  Court  to  try  was,  is  this  statement  agreeable  to  the  Arti- 
cles or  not  ?  in  other  words,  is  it  an  admissible  interpreta- 
tion ?  And  lower  down  in  his  judgment,  the  Assessor  act  now-, 
ledges  this.  "  His  Grace,'*  he  says,  "  with  the  assistance  and 
unanimous  concurrence  of  his  assessors,  has  determined  that  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  said  passage  are  directly  contrary 
and  repugnant  to  the  28th  and  29th  of  the  said  Articles  of  religion 
mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Eliz. ;  and  that  the  construction  put 
upon  the  said  Articles  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  vide- 
licet, '  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  become  so  joined  to, 
and  present  in  the  consecrated  elements,  by  the  act  of  consecration, 
that  the  unworthy  receivers  receive  in  the  elements  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,'  is  not  the  true  or  admissible  construction  of  the 
said  Articles  of  Religion."  So  that  after  all,  on  the  Court's 
own  showing,  it  is  a  question  of  admissibility  of  doctrine,  and  the 
Archdeacon  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  Gorham  case  shall  be  applied  to  his  own.  The  Court 
acknowledges,  that  it  has  taken  the  statement  of  the  Archdeacon, 
and  the  statement  of  the  Article,  compared  them  together,  and 
failed  to  reconcile  them ;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  has  considered 
whether  the  Archdeacon's  doctrine  is  an  admissible  interpretation 
or  not.  And  thus  the  Archdeacon's  case,  being  equally  with 
Gorham's  a  question  of  admissibility  of  doctrine,  ought  to  have 
been  tried  on  the  same  principles. 

We  propose  therefore  to  consider  what  those  principles  w^re, 
and  see  how  in  every  respect  they  have  been  violated.  For 
the  credit  of  the  Church,  we  are  thankful  that  the  case  must 
be  reheard,  and  we  hope  no  false  delicacy  will  prevent  counsel 
insisting,  that  neither  Archbishop  Sumner  nor  Dr.  Lushington 
shall  sit  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  They  have  already  judged  the 
case,  and  were  it  not  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  any  unfairness 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  we  could  scarcely  think  it  possible  such  a 
contingency  could  occur.  The  absurdity  of  appealing  from  Lord 
Eldon  in  the  Chancery  Court  to  Lord  Eldon  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  not  greater  than  an  appeal  would  be  from  Archbishop  Sumner 
at  Bath  to  Archbishop  Sumner  in  London. 

But  we  have  rather  digressed,  and  returning  to  our  subject  in 
hand,  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
following  extracts,  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Gorham  case,  which  in  spite  of  the  present  disregard  of  them 
(which  we  hope  to  make  more  clear),  we  trust  yet  to  see  applied  to 
the  Denison  question. .  We  quote  Seeley's  edition  of  the  Judgment. 

VOL.    XVIII.  K  K  K 
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thirst  of  ail  the  Jadidal  Comtfiittee  says : 

''The  question  to  be  decided  bj  the  Articles  and  Liturgy/'— P.  9. 

And  again : 

''  In  our  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the 

Articles,  Formularies,  and  Rubrics We  must  now  proceed  to 

ea^amiHe  the  Artrotes  and  Prayer-Book." — P.  11. 

And  again  s 

'5  As  the  subject-matter  is  doctrine,  and  its  application  to  a  particular 
question,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  there  were  different  doctrines  or 
opinions  prevailing  or  under  discussion  at  the  times  when  the  Articles 
and  Liturgy  were  fVamed,  and  ultimately  made  part  of  the  law ;  but  we 
are  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  particular  opinions  of  the  eminent  men 
Who  propounded  or  discussed  them.  .  .  .  The  Articles  and  Liturgy 
MUst  be  considered  as  the  final  result  of  the  discussions  which  took 
place.  .  .  . 

"  In  all  cases  in  which  the  Articles,  considered  as  a  teSty  admk  of 
different  interpretations,  it  must  be  held  that  any  sense  of  which  the 
Words  fairly  admit  may  be  allowed,  if  that  sense  be  not  contradictory  to 
something  which  the  Church  has  elsewhere  allowed  or  required ;  and  in 
such  a  case,  it  seems  perfectly  right  to  conclude  that  those  who  impose 
the  test  command  no  more  than  the  form  of  words,  employed  in  their 
literal  and  grammatical  sense,  conveys  or  implies ;  and  that  those  who 
agree  to  them  are  entitled  to  fiuch  latitude  or  diversity  of  interpretatioil 
ki  the  same  fbrm  admits/' — P.  10. 

Once  more : 

**  It  appears  that  opinions  which  we  cannot  in  any  important  parti- 
cular distinguish  from  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Gorham  have  been 
propounded  and  maintained  by  many  eminent  and  illustrious  prelates 
and  divines  who  have  adorned  the  Church,  from  the  time  when  the  Ar- 
ticles were  first,  without  censure  or  reproach,  established.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  Jewell,  Hooker,  Ussher, 
J.  Taylor,  Whitgift,  Pearson,  Carlton,  Prideauz,  and.  many  others,  can 
be  received  as  evidence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
their  conduct,  unblamed  and  unquestioned  as  it  was,  proves  at  least  the 
•Hbefty  which  was  allowed  of  mamtaining  such  doctrines." — P.  18« 

And  the  wdl  known  passage : 

**  We  express  no  opinion  upon  the  theological  accuracy  of  their 
opinions,  or  any  of  them.  The  writers  whom  we  have  cited  are  not 
always  consistent  with  themselves,  atid  writers  of  great  eminence,  and 
Wdrtny  df  ^eat  respect,  have  held  and  published  very  difit^rent  opinions. 
Btit  the  mere  fkct  that  such  opinions  hate  been  propounded  and  maid- 
fuhed  by  many  penrons  so  eminent  and  so  much  respected,  as  wdl  m 
bf  9tMf  4)Mri>  9ppsin  to  m  ftuffioiaitly  to  prove  that  ih%  liberty 
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'Which  was  left  bj  the  Articles  and  Formriariw  iiane  bttii!A9tiiaUj  mit 
joyed  and  exercised  by  the  loembers  ea4  moiqltei^  ff^  ilkfiVlm^of 
EngUmi"-^P.  20, 

Now  accordiag  to  these  Canoos  laid  dovm  by  the  idtimete  Coor^ 
of  Appeal,  the  question  of  admissibility  of  doctrine  is  to  be  trie^ 
by  the  Articles  and  Prayer  Book.  But  the  Court  has  tried 
the  Archdeacon^s  statements  by  the  Articles  alone.  What  rigbt 
have  they  to  do  this  ?  What  act  of  Convocation  or  of  Parliament 
ever  maide  the  Articles  the  whole  standard  of  doctrine?  Mr^ 
Oorham^s  counsel  indeed  maintained  this  proposition,  but  th^ 
Fnvy  Council,  daring  as  it  was,  did  not  venture  to  endorse  his 
argument,  but  rather  set  it  aside.  The  question  is  too  wide  tp 
enter  upon  now,  and  has  been  elsewhere  thoroughly  ventilated  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  attempt  to  tie  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  to  the 
Articles  is  too  monstrous  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
Court  have  chosen  to  forget  the  progress  of  the  Church  since  the 
13  Elie. ;  they  have  chosen  to  forget  the  Canons  of  1603,^  which 
distinctly  refers  to  the  Communion  Office  for  the  doctrine  of  this 
Sacrament ;  they  have  chosen  to  forget  the  alterations  of  the  last 
of  the  three  Exhortations,  and  the  deliberate  return  on  the  part  o^ 
the  Church  to  the  phraseology  of  Edward's  First  Book  ;  and  whi^ 
is  worse,  they  have  chosen  to  forget  the  definition  of  a  Sacrament 
given  in  the  Catechism.  In  13  Eliz.,  a  Sacrament  had  not  been 
defined,  since  then  it  has  been,  and  when  the  word  Sacram^it  is 
used  in  the  Articles,  we  submit  that  it  may  be  understood  in  tlfe 
sense  elsewhere  adopted  by  the  Church ;  at  any  rate,  those  who  do 
so  use  it,  are  surely  not  to  be  deprived.  Sacramentum  tantae  rei^ 
may  surely  be  taken  to  mean  Sacrament  as  consisting  of  two  part^ 
else  you  have  the  Church  using  in  authoritative  documents  the 
word  nqw  in  one  sense,  now  in  other,  and  those  inconsistent  with 
^eB(cik  other.  Let  Sacrament  mean  merely  sign  all  through,— or 
'^  outward  and  visible  sig^  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  graoe  given 
to  us/'  all  through.  It  is  playing  fiptst  and  loose,  to  change  ita 
meaning. 

We  submit  then  thi^t  the  Court  have  disregarded  the  principle 
l^id  down  by  the  Privy  Council  of  appeialiag  to  Articles  and  Li^ 
turgy^  nd  t^at  i^  tlup  case  they  are  more  blameworthy  than  'm 
any  ordinary  case,  because  the  sacramental  teaching  of  the.Chun^ 
of  SoglaQd  has  been  jnaterially  enlarged  and  developed  aioce  tli^ 
.Articles  were  framed,  or  the  13  Eliz*  passed,  and  because  tl^ 
Church  herself  directs  attentbn  to  her  Liturgy  ior  the  doctrioe.'^f 
the  Eucharist. 

Again,  the  Privy  Council  laid  down,  that  any  sense  of  the  Arl;i- 
.cles  is  to  Jbe  admitted  which  the  words  allow,  which  is  not  contr4i7 
jto  a^y  ptj[ier  dc|c]iai;ation  of  the  Churcl)i.    Now,  here  l^fffif^J^ 

1  Fiif«Qa?iQii57.  . 
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claim  acquittal  for  the  Archdeacon.  That  the  wicked  receive  H 
whole  Sacrament,  not  merely  an  outward  sign,  and  that  to  their  con- 
demnation, is  the  only  view  consistent  with  the  declarations  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  What  else  the  meaning  of  "  otherwise  the  receiving 
of  the  Holy  Communion  doth  nothing  else  but  increase  your  dam- 
nation V  of  what  is  this  a  communion  save  the  Lord^s  Body  and 
Blood  ?  What  else  the  warning,  respecting  the  ''  most  comfortable 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,^' — "that  it  is  so 
comfortable  and  divine  a  thing  to  them  who  receive  it  worthily ; 
and  so  dangerous  to  them  who  presume  to  receive  it  unworthily  V 
Or  what  else  the  warning  to  the  unworthy,  that  they  cannot 
spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood,  but 
eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation,  not  discerning  the  Lord^s 
Body? 

We  have  given  a  very  brief  summary  of  these  masterly  arguments, 
wherewith  Mr.  Grueber  seems  to  have  furnished  the  defence,  and 
whose  pamphlet  we  most  earnestly  recommend.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  Sacrament,  for  which  we  contend,  is  the  only 
one  which  fits  in  with  the  Prayer  Book,  and  if  so,  surely  persons 
are  not  to  be  deprived  who  contend  it  may  be  so  used  in  the  Article, 
— that  Sacramentum  may  mean  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us, — that  the  meaning  of 
symbolum  may  be  ruled  by  sacramentum,  and  participes  Christi 
be  understood,  of  them  who  spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  His  blood,  i.e.,  to  their  soul's  health,  ^^ishop  Ridley's 
opinion  is,  *'  that  evil  men  do  eat  the  very  true  and  natural  Body  of 
Christ  sacramentally,  and  no  further,  as  S.  Augustine  saith ;  but 
good  men  do  eat  the  very  true  body  both  sacramentally  and  spi- 
Titually  by  grace."*  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  charge  again 
the  Court.  The  Privy  Council,  in  the  Gorham  case,  laid  down 
that  the  fact  that  certain  persons  of  name  in  the  English  Church 
had  held  opinions,  which  they  cpuld  not  in  any  important 
particular  distinguish  from  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Gorham, 
proved  at  least  the  liberty  which  was  allowed  of  entertaining  such 
doctrine.  We  submit  that  the  Court  ought  to  have  taken  into 
account  the  fact,  that  many  eminent  prelates  and  divines  have 
held  doctrines  which  cannot  in  any  important  particular  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  propounded  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton. 
They  may  have  stated  them  more  cautiously,  and  we  may 
add,  less  dogmatically,  and  in  a  manner  less  like  propounding  a 
theory,  than  the  Venerable  Archdeacon,  but  held  them  they  have. 
The  Court  ought  to  have  taken  into  the  account  that  Bishop 
Ridley  speaks  "  of  evil  men  eating  the  very  true  and  natural  Body 
of  Christ,  sacramentally;"  that  Cranmer  speaks,  "of  the  good 
eating  it,  both  sacramentally  and  spiritually,  and  the  evil  only 
sacramentally ;"  that  Poynet  says,  *'  the  Sacrament  is  truly  the 
1  Vide  Graeber's  Letter,  p.  7. 
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Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  a  truly  divine  and  holy  thing,  even 
when  it  is  taken  by  the  unworthy,  while  however,  they  are  not  par- 
takers of  its  grace  and  holiness,  but  drink  their  own  death  and 
condemnation;'^  that  Jackson  holds,  ^'we  may  say,  Christ  is 
really  present  in  the  Sacrament,  as  well  to  the  unworthy  as  to  the 
faithful  receiver  ;'*  that  Overall  says,  "  upon  the  words  of  conse- 
cration the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  really  and  substantially 
present  to  all  that  receive  it;'*  that  Taylor  warns  "unworthy 
communicants  they  eat  and  drink  Christ  to  their  danger^  and 
death,  and  destruction ;"  that  Thomdike  contends,  "  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  sacramen tally  present  in  and  .under  the 
elements,  to  be  spiritually  received  of  all  that  meet  it  with  a  living 
faith, — to  condemn  them  for  crucifying  Christ  again,  that  receive 
it  with  a  dead  faith ;''  that  Sherlock  compares  to  Judas,  "  him 
that  receives  Christ's  holy  Body  and  Blood  into  his  soul,  not 
first  emptied  of  all  his  sins  by  holy  faith/'i  We  say  the  Court 
was  bound  to  take  these  declarations  into  account,  and  to  have 
remembered  the  suggestion  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  holding 
such  opinions  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Poynet,  Jackson,  Overall^ 
Taylor,  Thomdike,  Sherlock,  which  it  is  difficult  in  any  important 
particular  to  distinguish  from  Archdeacon  Denison's,  was  evi- 
dence at  least  of  the  liberty,  which  had  been  allowed  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  same  disregard  of  principles  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  the  condemnation.  We  are 
told,  that  his  Grace  with  the  like  assistance  and  concurrence  of  his 
assessors,  has  determined  that  the  doctrine,  "  it  is  not  true  that 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  changed  in  their  natural  sub- 
stances, for  they  remain  in  their  natural  substances,  and  are  not 
to  be  worshipped  :  it  is  true,  that  worship  is  due  to  the  real  though 
invisible  and  supernatural  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
— ^is  directly  contrary  and  repugnant  to  the  28th  and  29th  of  the 
said  Articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  statute  of 
Queen  Elizabeth/^  Now  if  we  are  to  go  by  the  Articles  alone,  all 
that  is  there  asserted,  is  ''that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  worshipped,"  an  obvious 
truth  perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  being  embodied  in  an  Article. 
However  there  it  is,  but  not  even  Protestant  Jesuitry  can  distort  it 
into  a  condemnation  of  worship,  paid  to  that  real  supernatural 
presence  which  the  Article  asserts,  and  which  the  "  Judgment'^  itself 
acknowledges  y  exists  to  the  faithful. 

But  if  as  the  Privy  Council  has  ruled  we  are  to  be  guided  by  Ar- 
ticles and  Liturgy,  then  our  case  is  still  clearer.     The  Protestation 
at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office,  forbids  ''  adoration  of  the  Sacra- 
.mental  bread  and  wine,  or  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  Flesh  and 
1  Vide  Doctrine  of  Real  Presence.     Parker. 
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Blood/'  It  says  nothing  of  the  worship  of  the  immatmal,  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ.  And  as  a  matter  of  factj  it  has  always  beea  so 
understood.  ''  We  may  worship  the  Bucharist/'  says  Poynet^  ^*  on 
account  of  this  inefiable  and  invisible  graee  of  Christ^  as  8. 
Augustine  says^  joined  to  it, -not  worshipping  that  which  is  risible 
^nd  transient,  but  that  which  is  believed  and  understood.^'  Overall 
tsensures  certain  zealots,  ''who  condemn  the  practice  of  our  Church 
in  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
kneeling,  or  at  least  object  to  his  worship  and  reservation.'^  Taylor 
bids  the  commnnicant  "  place  himself  on  his  knees,  and  think  not 
much  in. the  lowest  manner,  to  worship  the  King  of  men  and 
angels,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Great  Lover  of  souls, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  body,"  &c.  Donne  quotes  Luther  ap- 
provingly, for  calling  the  Sacrament  ''  venerabik  and  adorabile." 
Andrewes,  in  the  well  known  passage,  acknowledges  Christ  piis-. 
sent,  and  truly  to  be  adored  in  this  Sacrament.  Thorndike,  one 
of  the  Savoy  Commissioners,  and  a  party  to  the  insertion  of  the 
amended  Protestation  in  the  Prayer  Book,  defends  at  some  length 
the  Sacramental  adoration  of  the  Lord,  asking,  ''  whether  His 
presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  be  not  a  just  occasion 
presently  to  express  by  the  bodily  act  of  adoration,  that  inwand 
honour  which  we  always  carry  towards  our  Lord  Christ  as  God  f" 
and  after  citing  authorities  from  the  ancient  fathers  asserts^  **  the 
celebration  thereof  [the  Eucharist]  is  a  competent  occasion,  for  the 
^ecuting  of  that  worship,  which  is  always  due  to  our  Lord  Christ 
incarnate."  Careful  to  distinguish  between  the  worship  of  Christ 
and  the  worship  of  the  elements,  and  allowing  that  the  Tridentine 
dogma  may  have  justified  the  English  Church  in  her  cautM>us 
treatment  of  the  subject,  be  is  most  decided  upon  the  lawfulness 
and  peculiar  fitness  of  such  worship.  So  that  (not  to  weary  the 
reader  with  well  known  quotations,  which  nevertheless  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat,)  we  contend  that  the  worship  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
Eucharist,  as  Sherlock  says,  *'  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine," 
words  used  in  the  Homilies,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Articles  or 
Liturgy,  and  is  an  interpretation  of  the  Articles  consistent  with 
other  declarations  of  the  Church ;  while  the  writings  of  muAi 
men  as  Foynet,  Andrewes,  Taylor,  Thorndike,  show  that  opinjons 
which  it  is  impossible  in  any  important  particular  to  dis^inguirii 
from  those  entertained  by  Archdeacon  Denison  have  been  held, 
by  eminent  divines,  which  fact  proves  at  least  the  liberty  which 
was  allowed  of  entertaining  sui^  doctrine.  We  willingly  aceef  t 
the  principle  of  the  Privy  Couneil,  that  it  is  not  neceiBs^ry  to  show 
the  Archdeacon's  doctrine  has  been  held  by  others  toHiem  verbis* 
It  is  enough,  that  opinions  have  been  entertained,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  from  his,  i»  any  impertunt  particular.  On 
these  grounds,  then,  wie  confidently  look  forward  to  the  reversal 
of  the  sentence  oi  the  Coiut. 
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But  to  80nie  it  may  seem  iticODsiBtent^  particularly  in  Arch* 
deacon  Deniaoiiy  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  at  all.  For  his 
personal  demeanour  to  that  Court  we  are  not  responsible^  and  wt 
auppose  we  all  plead  guilty  to  having  had  exaggerated  notions  aa 
to  the  effect  of  the  Oorham  judgment  in  1851.  The  appeal  to* 
judges  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  is,  in  our  present  position^  un- 
avoidable. It  is  the  Sovereign's  responsibility  to  appoint  proper 
judges.  We  do  not  say  the  Privy  Council  is  a  good  or  fit  tribonal, 
—rather  we  would  say,  it  is  a  very  bad  and  very  unfit  tribunal,  for 
the  settlem^t  of  ecclesiastical  questions.  Nevertheless  it  is^  dig 
/ado,  the  highest  court  in  the  realm,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
We  appeal  to  it,  therefore,  not  as  acknowledging  its  right  to  decide 
doctrine,  but  to  prevent  the  Ecdesiastical  Court  doing  injustice 
to  Ml  individual.  As  to  any  decision  on  the  matter  of  doe- 
trine,  it  is  what  tbe  Court  on  the  last  occasion  emphatically  dis* 
claimed. 

Bemembering^  too, "  Tua  res  agitar  paries  cum  protimus  ardet/* 
— wel  are' all  interested  in  stopping  puritan  intolerance, — 'to-day 
for  me-^to^moriiow  for  thee ;'  the  13  Eliz.,  interpreted  and  carried 
out  by  this  new  Court  and  others,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Rec&rd,  mtiy 
|K>88ibly  come  hotne  to  us  all«  Better  stop  the  aggression  on  our 
liberties  at  first. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  attach  any  ihoral  weight  to  the  judgment 
at  Bath,  we  might  point  out,  that  after  all  it  merely  condemns  tbe 
assertion  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  so  united  to  the 
elements,  by  the  consecration,  as  to  be  in  them, — a  theory  no  one 
fieed  embrace,  who  holds  that  a  whole  and  entire  Sacrament  is 
given  to  all  alike.  Neither  does  it  condemn  the  real  presence 
of  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood.  Rather  it  allows  it  to  the  faithfuL 
It  no  where  says,  that  the  consecration  is  not  the  means  of  union 
between  the  outward  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  or  that  faith 
alone,  independent  of  the  consecration,  realizes  the  presence.  It 
does  indeed  say,  the  ^'  wicked  do  not  in  any  wise  eat,  take,  or  re* 
ceive  the  Body  of  Christ,^'  but  this  in  an  expression  of  opinion, 
tinc^alled  for,  and  we  are  afurprised  that  a  lawyer  should  have 
made  such  a  blunder,  as  to  pronounce  upon  a  question  not  before 
him.  All  the  Court  had  to  decide  was,  whether  the  Archdeacon's 
proposition  were  agreeable  or  not  to  the  Articles.  They  were  not 
called  upon  to  declare  what  the  true  exposition  was,  and  the  Privy 
Ooancil  expressly  disclaimed  any  such  office.  This  ''40th''  Article 
then>  as  it  has  been  called,  we  leave  to  be  received  by  thoste 
Who  bdieve  the  Archbishop  to  be  a  theologian ;  and  returning  to  the 
judgment  itself,  assert  that  it  merely  condemns  a  certain  theory  re«- 
vpecting  that  which  the  unworthy  receive.  It  by  no  means  of  inge- 
nuity 6an  be  made  to  assert,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  speak  of  the  re** 
eeption  by  the  wicked,  of  the  "  Holy  Communion  of  the  Body  and 
Bood  of  CbrUt/'  or,  that  to  say  that ''  the  most  comfortable  Sacra«- 
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ment  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  dangerous  to  them  who 
presume  to  receive  it  unworthily/'  or  to  teach  that  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  consists  of  bread  and  wine^  which  are  the  outward  and 
visible  sign^  and  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  which  are  the  thing 
signified^ — and  that  of  this  Sacrament  the  unworthy  partake — are 
propositions  contrary  to  the  Articles.  What  the  judgment  literally 
condemns  is,  as  we  said,  a  positive  assertion,  that  the  Lord's  Body 
and  Blood  are  given  in  the  elements  to  the  unworthy  receiver. 

Whether  in,  by,  or  through  the  consecrated  elements  the  Lord's 
Body  and  Blood  are  received,  may  surely  be  considered  open  ques- 
tions,— remembering  how  utterly  incompetent  human  language  is 
to  embody  these  tremendous  mysteries ;  but  positively  to  assert, 
that  the  Body  and  Blood  are  not  in  the  elements, — is  as  dogmatic 
Bs  Rome's  position,  that  the  elements  must  be  transubstantiated. 
We  are  passing  no  opinion  on  the  mode  of  Christ's  Presence. 
Our  Church  shuts  out  one  mode,  transubstantiation ;  till  now,  we 
believed,  she  left  all  other  modes  free,  without  pronouncing  either 
for  or  against  them.  We  claim,  therefore,  liberty  for  the.  Arch- 
deacon, without  being  supposed  to  adopt  all  his  statements,  or  his 
phraseology. 

We  say  considerations  of  this  kind  may  possibly  be  some  relief, 
to  any  who  are  disposed  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  judgment  in  its 
present  shape,  or  after  its  unlikely  affirmation  by  the  Privy  Council. 
But  for  our  part,  we  would  counsel  indifference  to  the  result,  ex« 
cept,  so  far  as  regard,  as  we  have  stated,  for  ease,  and  quiet  of 
''  mind,  body,  and  estate,"  makes  us  naturally  anxious,  not  to  fall 
under  the  tender  mercies  of  puritan  accusers  of  the  brethren,  and 
puritan  Archbishops.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  this  present 
question  which  we  may  not  overlook.  The  Sacraments  differ  from 
doctrines,  in  that  they  are  facts  out  of  the  range  of  opinion.  It  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  which  gives  them  grace ;  but 
the  doing  dl  things  according  to  Christ's  ordinance.  It  matters 
not  what  the  minister  of  Baptism  thinks, — water  poured  on  a  child 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  conveys,  even  at  Mr.  Gorham's  hands, 
spiritual  regeneration.  The  words  of  consecration  lose  not  their 
marvellous  force  even  when  uttered  by  Archbishop  Sumner.  There 
is  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  full  of  grace  to  the 
faithful,  of  condemnation  to  the  wicked.  Think  what  hc^  will, 
decree  what  he  will,  the  fact  remains  the  same.  It  cannot  vary 
with  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  even  though  before  celebration> 
Archbishop  Sumner  may  have  taught,  it  does.  Whatever  conse^ 
cration  makes  the  elements, — that  they  will  ever  be,  however  Arch- 
bishops, Dr.  Lushington,  or  Privy  Council  may  decree. 

Once  more,  we  protest  against  this  attempt  to  narrow  the  liberty 
left  us  by  the  Reformers ;  which,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
truly  says,  the  Archdeacon's  condemnation  must  be.  Whatever 
apparent  discrepancy  there  may  be  between  Article  XXIX.  and  the 
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Archdeacon^s  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  greater  than  between  the  Bap- 
tismal thanksgiving,  *^  We  thank  Thee,  0  Father,  that  it  hath 
pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  child,''  and  the  teaching  of  that 
school,  which  uses  these  words,  but  explains  them  to  mean  that  no 
regeneration  takes  place.  The  latitude  which  allows  these  words 
to  be  construed  negatively,  may  surely  be  stretched  to  make  the 
Archdeacon's  interpretation  of  Article  XXIX.  an  admissible  one, — 
borne  out  as  it  is  by  the  Liturgy,  and  held  by  many  of  our  greatest 
Divines.  If  you  may  interpret  regenerate  to  mean  not  regenerate, 
surely  '^  sacramentum  seu  symbolum  tantse  rei,"  may  well  be  al- 
lowed to  mean^  Sacrament  in  its  usual  acceptation,  as  consisting  of 
jji  an  outward  sign,  and  an  inward  grace,  signified  by  it  j  and,  par- 

-5j-  ticipes  Ghristi,  participes  spiritaliter, — or  partakers  to  their  soul's 

health. 
^  Why,  we  may  ask,  is  there  only  to  be  one  interpretation  of  articles 

j,  f  on  the  Eucharist,  and  numberless  interpretations  of  many  others  ? 

^  It  is  notorious^  that  even  the  articles  on  the  Trinity  are  interpreted 

diflFerently  by  Archbishops  themselves, — that  theories  of  the  Atone- 
ment which  destroy  its  very  nature,  have  been  broached  by  those 
who  willingly  subscribe  the  Articles, — that  different  views  of  pre- 
destination and  election,  and  baptismal  grace  have  been  no  bar  to 
their  acceptance  by  all.  Is  this  to  be  suddenly  broken  up  ?  is  every 
body  to  be  compelled  to  swear  to  the  "  Bath"  interpretation  of  each 
article,  as  malice  prompts  some  spiteful  Ditcher  to  hale  churchmen 
before  the  judgment  seat?  Is  the  Archbishop  prepared  for  the 
consequences  ?  does  he  foresee  them  ?  It  may  be,  driven  into  his 
J  present  position  as  he  has  been,  he  is  desirous  of  a  quiet  escape. 

If  so,  there  is  one  open.  Let  him  adopt  the  suggestion  lately 
made,2  let  him  deal  out  the  same  measure  to  Archdeacon  Denison 
as  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  did  to  Mr.  Jowett,  and  call  upon  him 
to  renew  his  signature  of  the  Articles  bond  fide.  The  Archdeacon 
could  not  refuse  this  with  any  reason, — and  then  how  much  con- 
troversy, how  much  ill  will,  bickerings,  and  misunderstanding  will 
be  spared  us.  Most  fervently  do  we  hope  this  may  be  the  issue, 
honourable  to  both  parties,  and  preservative  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  But  if  over  persuaded  by  popular  clamour,  and  pressed 
by  the  bigotry  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Record,  perhaps  with  a 
hint  from  a  *'  power  behind  the  woolsack  which  is  greater  than  the 
^  woolsack  itself,"^  he  determines  upon  attempting  to  restrict  the 
liberty  we  enjoy,  to  close  questions  left  open  by  the  Reformers, 
and  on  which  the  Church  at  the  Restoration  deliberately  took 
higher  ground  than  before,  (such  virtue  was  there  in  a  martyr's 
death,)  if  he  proceeds  to  offer  up  Archdeacon  Denison  as  the  first 

^  See  an  exceUent  leader  in  the  Bath  Bapress  of  August  16,  1856.     It  is  a  credit 
to  the  provincial  press. 
3  The  English  Churchman  is  entitled  to  this  most  sensible  suggestion, 
s  Bishop  of  Exeter's  speech  on  the  Church  Discipline  Bill. 
VOL.    XVIII.  L  L   L 
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victim  to  Puritan  exclasiveness,  and  pronounces  sentence  of  depriva 
tion  on  October  21,  we  warn  him  he  will  fail  in  his  purpose 
England  has  thousands  of  her  priests  who  believe  in  the  reality  of 
the  sacraments^  who  teach  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Body 
and  Blood,  made  so  by  consecration,  is  received  by  all  alike,  though 
with  different  effect.  Nay,  more,  we  predict,  that  the  stirring  this 
question  will  increase  this  number.  What  will  he  do  then  ?  He 
cannot  silence  them,  he  cannot  prevent  the  devout  communicant 
worshipping  his  Lord  ineffably  present  in  the  Sacrament  of  His 
love.  If  he  does  not  proceed  against  them,  he  will  have  wronged 
the  Archdeacon ;  if  he  does,  he  will  have  enough  to  do  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  primacy.  Persecution  cannot  go  on  for  ever  in  a 
free  country,  the  tide  must  sooner  or  later  turn  in  favour  of  the 
persecuted.  Let  him  be  wise  and  stay  his  hand.  The  Church  can 
spare  none  of  her  children.  There  is  a  worse  enemy  than  Rome 
"  looming  in  the  distance.*'  Again  we  say,  God  grant  that  the 
Archbishop  may  be  held  back  from  so  aggressive  a  proceeding,  but 
if  not,  then  the  Archdeacon  has  one  course  left.  There  is  law  in 
England  yet.  He  must  do  what  brave  Bishop  Montague  did  wheii 
the  Puritans  were  hunting  him  down, — he  must  call  upon  his 
Sovereign  to  see  that  justice  is  done  him,  and  with  a  good  heart 
enter  his  protest  against  the  decree  of  deprivation — "Appello 
C«sarem.'* 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Parables  from  Nature,  and  Worlds  not  Realized.     By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty.     Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  first  of  these  little  works,  which  has  been  published  for  some 
time,  deserved  an  earlier  notice  from  us ;  but  we  are  able  now  to  add  to 
the  praise  we  gladly  bestow  upon  it,  our  approbation  also  of  its  suc- 
cessor. Both  are  charmingly  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive to  young  persons.  '*  Worlds  not  Realized''  is  intended  to  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  the  whole 
organization  of  the  lower  creation,  and  to  inspire  a  consequent  thought- 
fulness  and  kindness  in  the  treatment  of  animals.  And  ''Parables 
from  Nature,"  with  the  same  object  in  the  main,  adds  a  variety  of 
lessons  on  Christian  virtues,  which  may  be  gained  from  watching  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Divinely  implanted  instincts. 

The  whole  tone  of  these  books  is  excellent  in  a  moral  point  of  riew, 
but  we  could  have  wished  that  the  allegorical  parts  had  contained  some 
more  definite  religious  teaching. 
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Mr.  Manbel's  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  (J.  H.  Parker) 
contains  much  useful  information  for  persons  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  unconditional  and  the  phenomenaL  It  is  im- 
portant, now  that  speculations  in  such  subjects  are  rising  into  popu^ 
larity  to  a  certain  extent,  that  we  should  realize  how  Revelation  meets 
questions  of  that  nature.  "  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.'* 
Philosophy  teaches  us,  if  we  will  be  consistent,  that  we  can  never  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  unconditional  in  itself.  While  we  remain  mere 
men,  we  cannot  "find  out  God."  We  must  be  "one  vrith  God"  if  we 
would  "  know  God  as  He  is."  Revelation  teaches  us  that  the  Logos 
of  God  became  flesh,  and  the  Incarnation  is  the  elevation  of  the  Logos 
of  man ;  so  that  man  being  united  to  God  in  Chribt,  can  "  know  even 
as  he  is  known."  The  Church  then,  as  the  extension  of  the  Body  of 
the  Incarnate  Saviour,  is  the  only  organon  of  true  Philosophy.  Mr. 
Mansel  says  truly,  "  There  is  no  resting-place  for  a  religion  of  the  reason 
but  Pantheism  or  Atheism.  And  Pantheism  is  for  all  religious  pur- 
poses identical  vrith  Atheism  ;  for,  if  there  is  no  God,  whom  are  we  to 
worship  ?  And  if  all  things  are  God,  who  is  to  worship  Him  ?"  This 
exactly  marks  out  the  void  which  the  doctrine  of  mediation  fills 
up.  The  religion  of  the  Incarnate  Logos,  the  religion,  not  of  the  reason 
of  man,  but  of  the  supernatural  reason,  which  is  faith ;  this  religion 
leads  on  indeed,  to  the  acknowledgment  that  God  is  All  and  in  all. 
He  is  All,  for  we  could  not  know  Him  unless  we  were  one  with  Him  : 
but  our  unity  with  Him  is  a  unity,  not  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  His 
Personal  Independence  is  not  annihilated  by  the  universal  participation 
of  His  Nature.  He  is  "in  all :"  He  is  in  that  which  by  original  na- 
ture is  separate  from  Him.  He  does  not  cease  to  be  the  object  of 
worship  to  those  creatures  whom  He  makes  one  with  Himself,  for  they 
are  gathered  together  by  grace,  to  be  His  Temple,  the  worshipping  Body, 
the  priesthood  of  Creation.  Their  life  in  union  with  Him  consists  in  the 
act  of  worship  by  which  they  worship  Him  as  their  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven :  the  source  of  their  new  life.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  shipwreck 
of  philosophy  leads  the  mind  to  realize  the  adaptation  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  more  we  look  into  the  bearings  of  faith 
and  modern  philosophy,  the  more  we  shall  see  how  the  religion  preached 
after  the  Pentecostal  Illumination  is  calculated  to  triumph  over  the 
wisdom  of  all  ages  ;  and  the  more  shall  we  learn  to  worship  in  the  spirit 
of  humble  faith,  so  touchingly  commended  to  us  by  Mr.  Mansel  in  his 
notice  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ;  we  shall  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
by  getting  to  realize,  what  S.  John  tells  us,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
reflection  of  God's  love,  and  what  S.  Paul  tells  us,  that,  "  to  know  God" 
is  in  its  original  essence  "  to  be  known  of  God."  Of  all  philosophy  out 
of  Christ,  the  Psalmist  long  ago  pronounced  the  impotence.  "  The 
dead  praise  not  Thee,  O  God  !  neither  all  they  that  go  down  into  silence." 
The  philosophy  of  the  world  begins  in  doubt  and  ends  in  silence : 
the  philosophy  of  Christ  begins  in  faith  and  ends  in  perfect  con- 
sciousness. The  words  of  the  Church  continually  are  those  of  the  ancient 
king  :  "  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  Thee,  as  I  do  this  day." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  in  what  terms  one  ought  to  speak  of  Mr.  Black- 
ader's  Edition  of  the  English  Bible,  which  has  now  reached  its  tenth  or 
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antepenultimate  Number.  Its  arrangement  and  references,  and  criticaland 
exegetical  notes  are  useful  and  creditable,  and  really  go  far  towards  making 
the  Sacred  Text  intelligible — farther,  we  really  believe,  than  many  Eng- 
lish Commentaries.  But  after  all  we  know  what  is  said  in  Holy  Scripture 
itself  concerning  "the  letter,"  without"  the  spirit."  But  this  spirit,  which 
is  in  other  words  Catholic  doctrine,  unhappily  the  Editor,  upon  certain 
but  too  well  known  Protestant  principles,  conscientiously  rejects.  The 
result,  therefore,  is  that  we  have  an  excellent  Text,  ver^  conveniently 
printed,  learned  verbal  criticisms,  chronological,  geographical,  historical, 
political,  and  archaeological  points  carefully  illustrated ;  but  of  the  In<^ 
forming  Spirit,  the  Mind  of  the  Inspirer,  the  Theology  of  the  Yolnme, 
there  is  an  entire  omission.  It  is  Bibliolatry  and  nothing  mor^  :  the 
shell  without  the  kernel.  I 

Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford  has  published  a  coloured  Lithograph  of  our 
Lord  blessing  the  Little  Children,  which  possesses  very  considerable 
merit,  and  may  be  recommended  as  well  fitted  to  be  hong  up  in  school  ' 

rooms.     The  design,  we  believe,  is  by  the  Hon.   Gertrude  Bos< 

CAVITEN. 

We  have  received  a  little  Tale  for  school  children,  entitled  Ben  Syl- 
vester's Word,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redely ffe."     As  might  | 
have  been  expected  from  that  source,  it  is  graphically  written  and  interest-  | 
ing,  while  the  moral  on  the  necessity  of  strict  Truthfulness,  is  well  and  J 
forcibly  brought  out.  ' 

It  is  so  seldom  that  we  are  able  to  notice  favourably  any  publication  ! 

proceeding  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  that  we 
gladly  invite  attention  to  Mr.  Robert  Ellis's  Chemistry  of  Creation, 
The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  the  Chemical  Phenomena  of  the 
Earth,  the  Air,  and  the  Ocean  ;  and  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  very 
rare  praise,  while  he  has  produced  a  careful  scientific  manual,  of  being 
neither  sceptical  nor  patronizing. 
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History  of  England,  from  the  fall  of  Wokey  to  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth. By .  James  Anthony  Faoude,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter.  College,  Oxford.  Vol,  I.  and  II.  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son,  London. 

Men  have  been  writing  about  the  Reformation  ever  since  it  oc- 
curred, and  yet  the  subject  seems  no  nearer  exhaustion  than  at  the 
first.  Documentary  evidence  has  indeed  suffered  wofuUy  during 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  then,  but  yet  a  pains-taking 
historian  may  be  almost  sure  of  recovering  some  fresh  store  un- 
known to,  or  disregarded  by  his  predecessors,  which  will  furnish 
him  with  abundance  of  matter  for  proof  and  illustration,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  invest  his  narrative  of  well  known  facts  with 
the  charm  of  novelty.  It  is  also  a  subject  which  will  never  lose  its 
interest  with  large  classes  of  readers ;  for  the  several  parties  con- 
cerned have  so  far  their  representatives  at  the  present  day,  that  in  the 
perusal  of  Reformation  history  every  one  feels  himself  thrown  into 
the  course  of  events  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  personal  actor  in 
them.  Starting  with  certain  already  formed  sympathies  and 
opinions,  he  will  read  on  in  search  of  such  facts  and  assertions  as 
wiU  confirm  his  opinions  and  satisfy  his  sympathies ;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  will  find  that  most  interesting  of  all  things  and  indi- 
viduals, myself  reflected  in  almost  every  page. 

We  are  not  therefore  surprised,  that  an  author  who  feels  in 
himself  a  capacity  for  historical  writing,  and  who  has  his  own  no- 
tions as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conveying  the  facts  and  conclusions 
which  go  to  make  up  its  composition,  should  settle  upon  the  six- 
teenth century  as  a  period  yet  capable  of  further  illustration :  es- 
pecially when,  as  in  Mr.  Proude's  case,  he  has  conceived  some 
strong  and  original  opinions  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  events 
of  that  age,  which  tend  to  enlist  popular  interest  by  strengthening 
the  popular  views  and  traditions  connected  with  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  long  thought  a  new  documentary  history  of  the  Re- 
formation was  much  wanted;  one  which  should  collect  together  the 
many  scattered  fragments  existing  both  in  print  and  manuscript, 
and  render  them  into  such  a  form  as  would  convey  the  simple  truth 
in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  popular  palate,  and  digestible  by  the 
popular  understanding.  Mr.  Froude  appears  to  have  many  sound 
qualifications  for  undertaking  the  task ;  especially  a  happy  style, 
which  can  be  read  without  cloying  the  appetite  in  the  manner  that 
Mr.  Macaulay's  professed  history  does,  and  so  far  free  from  light- 
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ness  and  flippancy,  as  to  give  his  readers  confidence  and  satis- 
faction as  well  as  a  temporary  pleasure. 

But  while  the  subject  of  these  volumes  appears  to  be  well  chosen, 
and  the  author  fitted  for  his  task,  we  must  be  understood  to  be 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  line  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  take,  and 
not  to  what  we  consider  a  history  of  the  period  in  question  ought  to  be. 
Mr.  Froude^s  two  volumes  are  the  production  of  a  writer  capable  of 
setting  forth  history  from  a  certain  point  of  view  in  a  very  readable 
form ;  there  is  much  admirable  writing,  much  documentary  evi- 
dence novel  to  the  general  reader,  here  and  there  a  more  close 
analysis  of  previously  known  evidence  than  has  been  attempted  by 
former  writers;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  so  leavened  by 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  movement  party  of  the  Reformation 
epoch,  that  the  original  portion  can  never  with  wise  readers,  hold 
a  much  higher  place  than  Mr.  Macaulay^s  romance;  or  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  convenient  exposition  of  the  views 
entertained  by  intellectual  partizans  on  the  Protestant  side,  of  the 
period  which  it  embraces.  A  strictly  judicial  history  of  those  great 
events  which  give  the  sixteenth  century  so  profound  an  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen,  and  especially  English  Churchmen,  has 
yet  to  be  written. 

It  need  not  be  said,  that  it  is  as  English  Churchmen  we  take  up 
Mr.  Froude's  volumes  :  and  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  remark  upon 
portions  of  them  with  some  severity,  it  is  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  true  position  of  our  Church  in  those  trying  ages  clearly 
brought  out  from  behind  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  her  outline 
defined  as  truly  as  possible,  according  to  the  traces  remaining  here 
and  there  in  the  evidence  to  which  all  of  us  may  have  access. 

The  most  prominent  question  discussed  in  the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  is  of  course  that  one  which  exercised  so  important 
an  influence  upon  the  Church  and  kingdom,  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  from  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon.  In  this,  and  in  all  other 
matters,  the  author  assumes  the  position  of  an  apologist  for  Henry, 
and  in  some  particulars,not  without  good  grounds  for  doing  so.  There 
is,  however,  one  inconvenience  to  an  historian  who  starts  with  the 
determination  of  writing  a  panegyric  on  an  individual,  and  that  is 
the  necessity  under  which  he  is  placed  of  blackening,  for  con- 
sistency's sake,  the  characters  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  brought 
into  antagonism  with  his  hero.  Mr.  Froude  has  found  this  neces- 
sity very  pressing;  and  accordingly,  the  opposition  side  of  his 
drama  is  filled  up  with  personages  who  have  from  one  cause  or 
another  attained  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  the  pages  of  history, 
but  who  were  all  in  the  wrong.  Wolsey  is  simply  the  cunning  and 
ambitious  Papist;  More  a  superstitious  and  Tory-like  hinderer 
of  progress ;  Fisher  a  poor  weak  and  foolish  old  man,  and  a 
"theoretic  theologian,''  for  whom  the  only  apology  that  can  be 
made  is,  that  he  was  a  Bishop ;  Warham  comes  under  the  same 
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obnoxious  category ;  and  Queen  Catherine  is  an  obstinate,  selfish, 
elderly  and  plain-featured  woman,  the  only  redeeming  points  in 
whose  career  are,  that  she  was  frostily  virtuous,  and  had  a  bold 
speech  now  and  then  on  her  lips  to  fling  at  her  persecutors.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  that  both  parties  can  be  so  far  right  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  Divorce  of  Henry  and  Catherine,  as  for  each  to  receive 
an  equal  measure  of  commendation  ;  if  therefore  we  know  that  the 
historian  has  made  a  selection  of  his  side,  we  know  what  to  expect, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  judge  accordingly  of  his  conclusions  and 
opinions.  In  fact,  we  almost  began  to  falter  in  our  own  opinion 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  though  it  has  always  been  coincident  with  that  of 
Mr.  Froude,  when  we  found  the  apologist  of  Henry  VIII.  using 
against  her  such  strong  terms  of  condemnation. 

In  one  thing  we  cordially  agree  with  our  author ;  the  earlier  days 
of  Henry  showed  plainly  that  he  had  within  him  the  elements  of  a 
grand  and  noble  character.  In  this  respect  there  is  some  parallel 
between  him  and  Charles  II.,  the  greatness  of  whose  mind  in  his 
younger  days  is  seldom  suflSciently  appreciated  through  the  degene- 
racy of  his  later  life.  Both  fell  into  vices  as  soon  as  they  began  really 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  independence, — for  whatever  Mr.  Froude  may 
say,  the  stories  of  Henry^s  early  sensuality  and  dissoluteness  are  not 
mere  inventions, — but  as  there  were  excuses  in  the  case  of  Charles 
which  there  were  not  in  that  of  Henry,  so  there  were  relics  of 
grandeur  in  the  latter  mind  of  Henry  of  which  there  is  small  trace 
in  that  of  his  successor  in  the  fourth  generation ;  and  these  are  two 
essential  points  of  diflerence.     But  let  our  author  speak  for  himself. 

'*If  Henry  YIII.  had  died  previous  to  the  first  agitation  of  the 
divorce,  his  loss  would  have  been  deplored  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
misfortunes  which  had  ever  befallen  the  country ;  and  he  would  have 
left  a  name  which  would  have  taken  its  place  in  history  by  the 
side  of  that  of  the  Black  Prince  or  of  the  Conqueror  of  Agincourt. 
Left  at  the  most  trying  age,  with  his  character  unformed,  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal  of  gratifying  every  inclination,  and  married  by 
his  ministers  when  a  boy  to  an  unattractive  woman,  far  his  se- 
nior ;i  he  had  Uved  for  thirty-six  years  almost  without  blame,  and  bore 
through  England  the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  virtuous  king.  Na- 
ture had  been  prodigal  to  him  of  her  rarest  gifts.  In  person  he  is  said 
to  have  resembled  his  grandfather,  Edward  IV.,  who  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  Europe.  His  form  and  bearing  were  princely :  and  amidst  the 
easy  freedom  of  his  address,  his  manner  remained  majestic.  No  knight 
in  England  could  match  him  at  the  tournament  except  the  Duke  of 
Sufiblk ;  he  drew  with  ease  as  strong  a  bow  as  was  borne  by  any 
yeoman  of  his  guard ;  and  these  powers  were  sustained  in  unfailing 
vigour  by  a  temperate  habit  and  by  constant  exercise.  Of  his  intel- 
lectual ability  we  are  not  left  to  judge  from  the  suspicious  panegyrics  of 
his  contemporaries.     His  state  papers  and  letters  may  be  placed  by  the 

^  The  difference  of  age  between  Henry  and  Catherine  was  six  years. 
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side  of  those  of  Wolsej  or  of  Cromwell,  and  they  lose  nothing  in  the 
comparison.  Though  they  are  broadly  different,  the  perception  is 
equally  clear,  the  expression  equally  powerful,  and  they  breathe  through- 
out an  irresistible  vigour  of  purpose.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  a 
fine  musical  taste,  carefully  cultivated  :  he  spoke  and  wrote  in  four  lan- 
guages, and  his  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  other  subjects,  with  which 
his  versatile  ability  made  him  conversant,  would  have  formed  the  re- 
putation of  any  ordinary  man.  He  was  among  the  best  physicians  of 
his  age ;  he  was  his  own  engineer,  inventing  improvments  in  artillery, 
and  new  constructions  in  ship-building ;  and  this  not  with  the  conde- 
scending incapacity  of  a  royal  amateur,  but  with  thorough  workman- 
like understanding.  His  reading  was  vast,  especially  in  theology,  which 
has  been  ridiculously  ascribed  by  Lord  Herbert  to  his  father's  intention 
of  educating  him  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  ;  as  if  the 
scientific  mastery  of  such  a  subject  could  have  been  acquired  by  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  for  he  was  no  more  when  he  became  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  must  have  studied  theology  with  the  full  maturity  of  his 
understanding  ;  and  he  had  a  fixed  and  perhaps  unfortunate  interest  in 
the  subject  itself  *'— Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

Such  is  the,  character  drawn  of  Henry  by  our  author,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  many  writers,  who  say, — as  does 
Erasmus  himself  in  his  life  of  Dean  Colet,  that  the  King  was  "  an 
excellent  person  in  his  youth.*^  Great  were  the  advantages  of  in- 
tellect and  position  assigned  to  the  stewardship  of  one  to  whom  the 
providence  of  God  had  committed  the  guidance  of  the  state  vessel 
in  an  age  seething  with  the  elements  of  change  and  revolution : 
great  was  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  those  advantages ;  great  the 
triumph  of  selfishness — Satan^s  weapon  for  the  destruction  alike  of 
high  and  low — over  a  noble  nature  that  had  been  marked  out  for  a 
noble  work,  the  preservation,  not  the  devastation,  of  God's  heritage. 

The  change  came  with  the  first  great  thwarting  of  his  will. 
Trained  up  in  habits  of  strict  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  and 
holding  that  traditional  instinct  of  attachment  to  the  Papal  au- 
thority as  a  State  engine,  which  had  made  all  the  tnonarchs  of 
England  from  the  days  of  the  Conquest  averse  to  co-operate  with 
the  native  portion  of  the  Church  in  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke, 
it  was  not  at  once  that  the  idea  of  independent  action  occurred  to 
Henry.  But  when  at  last  the  suggestion  had  been  made  by 
Cranmer,  and  fortified — not  for  the  King's  satisfaction,  but  that  of 
the  people — by  the  opinion  forcibly  wrenched  out  of  the  universities : 
when  the  King  began  to  see  his  way  clear,  and  to  feel  himself  in  a 
sufficiently  strong  position  for  moving  independently  towards  the 
object  which  he  had  so  long  sought,  then  the  uncontrollable  wilful- 
ness of  his  nature  began  to  be  unmasked,  and  every  obstacle  trem- 
bled before  it,  soon  to  be  utterly  subverted.  "  Rather,''  were  some 
of  Wolsey's  last  words,  "  than  want  any  part  of  his  pleasure,  he 
will  endanger  the  half  of  his  kingdom.     Often  have  I  knelt  before 
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bim  for  three  hours  together,  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  from 
his  will  and  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail/^  Long  before  his 
own  ruin,  the  CardinaFs  eagle  eye  foresaw  the  impending  dangers. 
It  is  probable  that  for  a  time  he  had  opposed  the  divorce,  but  no 
doubt  Catherine  was  right  at  the  last,  when  she  attributed  her  mis- 
fortunes in  great  part  to  Wolsey.  The  Cardinal  was  a  thorough 
Englishman,  and  a  patriotic  statesman  :  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  king^s  temper  which  the  above  words  show  he  possessed,  he 
must  have  been  quite  aware  what  an  overwhelming  wrath  his 
monarch's  would  be  if  in  the  end  he  found  himself  unable  to  com- 
pass the  designs  so  long  aimed  at.  "  If  his  holiness,^'  (he  wrote  to 
Cassalis,  his  confidential  agent  at  Bome,)  ''  which  God  forbid,  shall 
show  himself  unwilhng  to  listen  to  the  king's  demands,  to  me  as- 
suredly it  will  be  but  grief  to  live  longer,  for  the  innumerable  evils 
which  I  foresee  will  then  follow.  One  only  sure  remedy  remains  to 
prevent  the  worst  calamities.  If  that  be  neglected,  there  is  nothing 
before  us  but  universal  and  inevitable  ruin.''  Even  his  foresight 
could  not  penetrate  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  discover  the  exact 
nature  of  the  disasters  which  would  arise,  but  full  well  he  saw  that 
to  thwart  the  will  of  a  man  like  Henry  in  a  matter  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  was  like  goading  the  sides  of  a  maddened  bull,  and 
must  end  in  a  fierce  charge  at  the  object  which  first  presented  it- 
self to  his  infuriated  vision.  It  is  likely  that  Wolsey  even  loved 
the  man  whom  he  served  so  well,  and  that  thus  a  further  motive  was 
added  to  all  his  others  for  wishing  the  cause  to  be  decided,  and  de- 
cided against  Catherine. 

But  the  blow  was  struck  at  last ;  Henry's  fury  was  no  longer 
under  restraint,  and  Wolsey  was  its  first  victim.  Before  his  fall 
however,  an  astute  piece  of  policy,  of  which  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  originated  with  him  or  his  master,  completely  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  finished  what  the  forced  decrees  of 
the  Universities  had  begun,  by  making  it  run  its  course  in  favour 
of  Henry's  schemes.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
either  could  not  gain  what  he  wished  from  Bome,  or  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  for  his  end  longer  than  he  intended,  the  king  declared 
his  intention  of  laying  the  matter  before  Parliament,  wishing  by 
such  a  measure  to  give  a  colourable  sanction  to  a  step  which  he 
had  pre-determined  to  take.  Public  opinion  had  set  strongly  against 
the  divorce.  The  Queen  was  popular ;  Wolsey  her  visible  opponent 
was  not;  and  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  com- 
munity were  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  Emperor, 
Catherine's  chief  defender,  that  it  was  openly,  almost  to  a  man,  in 
the  Queen's  favour.  In  short,  disaffection  was  beginning  to  show 
itself,  and  matters  looked  serious.  The  conduct  of  the  King  at 
this  crisis  was  singularly  wise.  He  called  together  a  great  council, 
composed  of  not  only  the  nobility  and  his  ordinary  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, but  also  of  numerous  representatives  of  the  middle  classes. 
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then  beginning  to  exercise  a  lai^  share  of  influence  over  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  nation.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brother 
merchants  of  the  city  were  almost  instantly  withdrawn  from  the 
side  of  the  Queen  by  the  marked  favour  of  her  royal  husband  in  ap- 
pearing to  take  their  counsel  in  a  matter  so  important  as  his  Divorce : 
and  what  merchant  could  long  remain  of  an  opposite  opinion  with 
so  affable  a  monarch  ?  But  this  was  not  all.  Wolsey  was  accustomed 
to  dine  like  a  prince^  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company^  and  while 
the  great  subject  of  the  day  was  being  discussed  on  one  such  oc- 
casion^  a  reihark  fell  from  his  lips  upon  the  ears  of  those  seated 
near  his  throne — for  throne  it  was— which  circulated  like  wildfire 
through  the  hall^  and  produced  a  more  wonderful  effect  it  may  be, 
on  the  political  events  of  that  age  than  was  ever  produced  by 
speech  of  statesman  before  or  since.  He  had  heard,  the  Cardinal 
remarked,  a  boast  of  the  Emperor, — let  who  will  believe  that  so 
acute  a  politician  as  Charles  V.  ever  made  it, — that  "  before  winter 
was  over  he  would  fling  Henry  from  his  throne  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  subjects.*'  An  exclamation  immediately  arose,  "  That  speech 
has  lost  the  Emperor  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  among 
us.*'  The  Cardinal  had  touched  the  chord  of  loyalty  in  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers ;  (some  doubtless  of  the  squirearchy  of  England,  for  the 
nobles  did  not  much  relish  Wolsey's  hospitality ;)  and  the  Queen's 
cause  became  henceforth  identified  with  supposed  designs  which 
could  not  but  be  hateful  to  every  Englishman. 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  Henry  gained  the  people  to  his  side, 
and  by  various  measures  of  the  deepest  policy  secured  their  con- 
currence in  the  step  by  means  of  which  so  vast  changes  were  to 
ensue.  Henceforth  his  course  became  comparatively  easy.  Wolsey 
having  done  his  work,  and  shown  himself  too  great  for  a  subject, 
was  ruined  at  once  by  a  word  of  his  ungrateful  master ;  Catherine 
was  driven  into  the  retirement  in  which  she  died :  and  Anne  Boleyn 
took  up  ostensibly  the  position  which  she  had  actually  occupied  for 
a  considerable  time  past,  to  exercise  openly  only  the  same  baneful 
influence  which  she  had  hitherto  exercised  in  secret. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  out  the  details  of  events  in  the  years 
succeeding  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  The  turning  point  of  Henry's 
character  and  of  his  success  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time  when  by 
the  ruin  of  that  great  minister,  the  king  gathered  into  his  own 
hands,  and  for  his  own  purposes,  the  reins  of  power  which  Wolsey 
had  hitherto  held  for  national  and  patriotic  purposes.  Succeeding 
to  the  political  as  well  as  the  monetary  capital  of  the  Cardinal, 
Henry  had  quite  sufficient  power  and  energy  of  intellect  to  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  purposes  he  had  in  view ;  and  hence- 
forth his  ministers  were  but  secretaries,  on  whom  rested  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  in  detail  what  their  master  had  himself  originally 
devised. 

Mr.  Froude  is  bold  enough  to  maintain  the  theory  that  Henry's 
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chief  motive  in  wishing  for  the  divorce  of  Catharine  was  that  of 
putting  himself  in  a  position  to  leave  behind  him  a  legitimate  male 
heir  to  the  crown.  He  considers  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
king^s  married  life  had  been  one  of  indifference  and  even  distaste 
towards  Catharine^  but  that  with  one  exception  he  showed  himself 
the  most  exemplary  husband  of  a  wife  for  whom  he  cared  little  or 
'nothing.  How,  after  many  years  of  such  a  life,  the  king's  con- 
science came  first  to  be  roused  is  not  very  clearly  shown  by  our 
author ;  but  he  believes  Henry  to  have  been  sincere  when  he  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  the  frequent  disappointments  he  had 
met  with  as  regarded  his  children  by  Catharine  were  a  judgment 
of  God  upon  him  for  the  sin  of  marrying  his  brother's  wife.  The 
principles  of  our  author  respecting  royal  marriages  appear  to  be 
rather  more  loose  and  convenient  than  is  in  accordance  with  received 
dogmas.  He  seems  to  think  the  question  which,  as  Henry  pro- 
fessed, gave  him  so  many  pangs  of  conscience,  was  a  comparatively 
trivial  one ;  and  that  the  true  ground  on  which  the  divorce  was 
justifiable  was  that  of  State  policy,  or  as  he  says,  necessity.  We 
shall  not  follow  his  argument,  except  to  remind  him  with  respect 
to  the  king's  conscientiousness,  of  which  he  entertains  so  high  an 
opinion,  that  Shakespeare  is  against  him,  and  that  the  great  dra- 
matist in  this  matter  almost  copied  Hall,  a  writer  still  nearer  to 
the  time  of  Henry's  divorce.  The  public  opinion  of  her  royal 
father's  conscience  could  not  be  very  high  when  a  writer  of  Eliza- 
beth's day  could  thus  speak  of  it. 

**  Suffolk,    How  is  the  king  employed  ? 
Chamberlain.     I  left  him  private, 

FuU  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 
Norfolk.    What's  the  cause  ? 
Cham,    It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife, 

Has  crept  too  near  his  consdenoe. 
Suff.    No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.    'Tisso " 

Hen,  VIII.  ii.  2. 

And  again,  in  the  same  scene,  on  the  introduction  of  Campeggio, 
where  the  interview  ends  with  a  vivid  caricature  of  the  king's 
scruples : — 

'*  So  sweet  a  bedfeUow  ?    Bat  contcicnce,  conscience, 
O,  'tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her." 

Ibid. 

If  Mr.  Froude  considers  Shakespeare's  testimony  worthless  in 
this  case,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  say  so,  and  give  his  reasons ; 
for  English  readers  are  prone  to  put  much  faith  in  the  historical 
statements  and  inferences  contained  in  the  plays  of  their  great 
favourite,  and  with  good  reason. 

For  Anne  herself,  our  author  has  little  or  no  respect,  and  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  second  volume,  he  gives  judgment  against 
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ber  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  the  direct  and  circumstantial 
evidence  which  is  left  on  record.  It  is  observable  however^  that  to 
preserve  his  consistency  as  the  champion  of  Henry's  fair  fame  and 
ascetic  constancy^  Mr.  Froude  carefully  limits  the  more  serious  de- 
linquencies of  this  wicked  woman  to  the  period  after  her  marriage. 
In  what  other  way^  than  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  willing 
instrument  of  Henry's  licentious  passions^  our  author^  or  any  one 
else,  could  explain  his  selection  of  so  unlikely  a  person  for  the 
successor  of  a  princess  of  proud  Spain,  is  not  explained.  This  is 
however,  another  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
subjected  himself  by  his  determination  to  do  what  Burnet  said  was 
impossible,  whitewash  the  character  of  his  hero.^ 

There  is,  however,  more  show  of  proof  in  our  author's  assertion, 
that  Henry  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  establish  the  succession  in 
his  own  family  by  means  of  a  son ;  and,  though  no  Christian  ethics 
could  tolerate  the  principle  of  divorcing  a  lawful  queen  for  this 
object,  as  our  author's  theory  is,  it  certainly  is  very  probable  that 
the  king's  anxiety  on  this  point  did  lead  him  in  some  degree 
towards  the  measure  which  was  made  so  much  worse  than  it  was 
in  itself,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  Accepting 
this  palliation  of  the  king's  conduct,  and  leaving  open  the  lawful- 
ness of  his  first  marriage,  the  impartial  historian  must  yet  acknow- 
ledge that  he  sought  his  object  by  most  unjustifiable  ways;  and 
that  if  heaven  seemed  to  punish  him  for  his  first  marriage,  not  less 
was  he  visited  for  his  second.  How  was  Catherine  avenged} 
How  rather  was  the  course  of  that  Divine  Providence  vindicated, 
which  will  never  suffer  itself  to  be  wrenched  aside  even  by  the 
violent  severance  of  those  moral  stays  which  God  has  appointed, 
not  so  much  for  the  support  of  His  Will  as  for  the  trial  of  ours  ? 
Say  this  was  the  end  of  King  Henry's  ambition,  the  establishment 
of  his  dynasty  in  a  male  heir;  behold  him  wading  through  fire  and 
sword  to  that  object ;  cutting  off  his  friends,  Wolsey,  More,  and 
Cromwell;  the  venerable  Fisher,  and  some  of  his  chief  nobles; 
parting  from  one  wife,  and  sending  another  to  the  scaffold.  At 
last  the  child  came,  and  soon  after  the 'father  who  had  caused  for 
his  sake  so  much  ruin  and  shedding  of  blood  passed  away  to  his 
account.  A  few  years  more  and  every  step  that  had  been  taken 
was  made  null  by  the  death  of  that  very  child;  and  annulled  in 
favour  too  of  that  identical  daughter  whose  mother  (whether 
her  marriage  to  him  was  strictly  lawful  or  not,)  the  king  had  so 
much  dishonoured,  whom  herself  he  had  so  long  sought  to  sup- 
plant in  her  title  to  the  throne,  and  whose  life  he  had  spared  only 
at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer.  So  do  man's  purposes  fall  to 
nothing,  and  the  plans  of  God  prevail. 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  course  of  history,  and  Mr.  Fronde's 
future  volumes;  and  notwithstanding  m^any  things  which  claim 
^  Preface  to  History  of  Reformation^  ad  fin^ 
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our  attention  in  those  before  us,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  other 
great  event  by  which  Henry's  reign  was  signalised,  an  event  most 
important  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  annihilation  of  the  monas- 
teries and  the  monastic  system.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mri 
Froude  takes  the  Protestant  side  of  this  question,  and  considers  that 
this  part  of  the  Reformation  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  bless- 
ings which  it  conferred  on  the  country.  Our  author  does  however 
run  out  of  the  well  worn  Protestant  rut  in  one  particular,  and  as  we 
are  anxious  to  keep  friendly  with  him  wherever  we  are  able,  we 
transcribe  with  very  great  pleasure  the  eloquent  passage  in  which 
he  describes  the  original  theory  and  practice  of  monasticism. 

*'  Originally,  and  for  many  hundred  years  after  their  foundation,  the 
regular  clergy  were  the  finest  body  of  men  of  which  mankind  in  their 
chequered  history  can  boast.  They  lived  to  illustrate,  in  systematic 
simplicity,  the  universal  law  of  sacrifice.  In  their  three  chief  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  they  surrendered  everything  which 
makes  life  delightful.  Their  business  on  earth  was  to  labour  and  to 
pray ;  to  labour  for  other  men's  bodies,  to  pray  for  other  men's  souls. 
Wealth  fiowed  in  upon  them ;  the  world  m  its  instinctive  loyalty  to 
greatness,  laid  its  lands  and  its  possessions  at  their  feet ;  and  for  a  time 
was  seen  the  notable  spectacle  of  property  administered  as  a  trust,  from 
which  the  owners  reaped  no  benefit,  except  increase  of  toil.  Imperfect, 
perhaps,  the  monks  always  were ;  they  were  frail  men,  attempting  pre- 
maturely to  clothe  themselves  in  a  higher  nature.  But  sacrifice  was 
the  principle  of  their  rule,  which  in  England  for  some  eight  centuries 
they  contrived  tolerably  to  obey ;  and  traces  of  the  fair  beauty  of  the 
monastic  spirit  we  may  yet  see  imaged  in  the  sculptured  figures  which 
lie  sleeping  with  folded  hands  upon  the  floors  of  our  cathedrals."-* 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  408. 

Where,  by  the  by,  though,  there  are  few  enough  sculptured 
figures  of  monks  to  be  found;  but  let  that  pass.  It  is  thus  that 
our  author  writes  of  the  monastic  system  as  it  was  carried  out  in 
England  for  eight  centuries,  that  is,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
period  during  which  it  existed  in  this  country.  No  words,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  could  express  greater  admiration  of  the  principle 
or  of  the  men  who  built  up  their  lives  upon  its  foundation.  But 
whether,  if  Mr.  Froude  had  been  writing  a  history  of  the  age  of 
8.  Dunstan,  or  S.  Anselm,  or  of  any  circumscribed  space  of  time 
in  the  duration  of  monastic  institutions,  he  would  have  written  thus 
favourably,  we  have  shrewd  doubts ;  for  the  moment  the  said  insti- 
tutions come  definitely  within  the  range  of  his  historic  pen  they 
begin  to  degenerate  most  wofuUy,  and  nothing  can  well  be  more 
foul  than  that  into  which  the  "  fair  beauty'^  has  sufiered  transmu- 
tation. "At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Wickliffe  had 
cried  that  the  rotting  trunk  cumbered  the  ground,  and  should  be 
cut  down ;"  and  though  it  was  not  then  cut  down,  and  though 

VOL.   XVIII.  N  N  N 
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Wicliffe  made  much  the  same  cry  respecting  all  the  then  existing 
institutions  in  Church  and  State^  yet  Mr.  Froude  thinks  the  "rot- 
ting trunk''  only  became  more  hopelessly  decayed  during  the  next 
hundred  and  fifty  years^  and  perhaps  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  Cobbett  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  had  his  way  at  the  first. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  at  any  rate^  "  the  boughs  were  bare^  the 
stem  was  withered,  the  veins  were  choked  with  corruption ;  the 
ancient  life-tree  of  monasticism  would  blossom  and  bear  fruit  no 
longer."  After  eight  centuries  of  "fair  beaut/'  such  deadness 
and  corruption  as  this  was  very  sad ;  and  as  Mr.  Fronde  does  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  process  by  which  the  change  was  brought 
about^  we  must  add,  very  unaccountable.  The  historian  seems  to 
have  satisfied  his  mind  that  everything  went  on  right  until  the 
time  of  Wiclifie ;  and  then,  as  if  a  stroke  of  lightning  had  sud- 
denly shattered  the  fine  old  tree,  all  began  to  wither  and  decay. 
Was  it  some  action  of  Protestantism  without  the  walls  of  monas- 
teries which  acted  like  a  corrosive  acid  upon  the  very  vitals  of  those 
institutions,  first  souring  the  tempers  of  the  monks — only  lately 
60  angelic^  "attempting  to  clothe  themselves  in  a  higher  nature'' — 
and  then  destroying  their  morals  ? 

However,  we  must  leave  this  knotty  question,  and  come  to  the 
more  immediate  one  of  the  Dissolution  itself.  To  any  one  who 
thinks  as  Mr.  Froude  does  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  general  principle  of  exterminating  the  monasticism  of  the  six- 
teenth centary :  but  a  writer  of  history  must  produce  his  authorities 
in  justification  of  such  general  principles ;  he  therefore  takes  his 
stand  on  two  points,  first,  the  iniquity  of  the  monks,  secondly, 
the  good  intentions  of  King  Henry  YIII.  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  in  suppressing  the  monasteries. 

It  has  often  been  regretted,  and  not  without  reason,  that  all  the 
information  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  Reformation  comes 
from  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Even  if  we  could  fairly  rely  on 
the  honesty  of  all  Protestant  historians  of  those  times,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  have  been  able  to  check  the  inevi- 
table bias  on  one  side  by  the  same  bias  on  the  other,  and  thus  to 
strike  our  perpendicular  by  taking  the  mean  of  all  errors.  But, 
unhappily,  as  we  now  know  pretty  well,  we  may  be  misled  not 
only  by  their  party  feeling,  but  also  by  their  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentations, if  we  rely  solely  on  the  statements  of  Fox,  Strype,  and 
Burnet.  The  suppressio  vert,  at  the  least,  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  quite  justifiable  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Protestant 
cause ;  and  the  general  want  of  truthfulness  which  always  has,  and 
still  does,  characterize  Puritanism,  has  polluted  almost  the  only 
sources  of  historical  information  to  which  we  now  have  access,  as 
respects  this  most  important  period  of  our  history.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  several  valuable  sets  of  documents  have  been  brought  within 
reach  of  the  ordinary  reader,  from  which  he  may  draw  his  own 
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inferences  as  to  the  transactions  on  which  they  bear ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  are  yet  remaining  large  stores  of  such  records 
which  will  sooner  or  later  see  the  light  of  day.  On  one  such 
volume  Mr.  Froude  has  especially  relied,  for  his  illustration  of  the 
first  point  in  his  justification,  the  iniquity  of  the  monks.  Before 
examining  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  it,  we  must  however  call 
the  reader^s  attention  to  the  paragraph  which  immediately  follows 
the  assertion  of  monastic  degeneration  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  firom  the  perfect  state  in  which  they  are  represented,  in 
the  passage  we  just  now  quoted^  to  have  been  for  eight  centuries 
previously. 

*'  I  shall  touch  iu  this  place^**  says  Mr,  Froude,  "  but  lightly  on  the 
darker  scandals  by  which  the  abbeys  were  dishonoured.  Such  things 
there  really  were,  to  an  extent  which  it  may  be  painful  to  believe,  but 
which  evidence  too  abundantly  proves.  It  is  better,  however,  to  bury 
the  recollection  of  the  more  odious  forms  of  human  depravity ;  and  so 
soon  as  the  opponents  of  the  Reformation  have  ceased  to  deny  what 
the  painfulness  of  the  subject  only  has  allowed  to  remain  disputed,  the 
sins  of  the  last  English  monks  shall  sleep  with  them  in  their  tombs. 
Here,  in  spite  of  such  denials,  I  shall  continue  to  leave  in  the  shade 
the  most  offensive  pictures;  and  persons  who  wish  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  or  satisfy  their  unbelief,  may  consult  the  authorities  for  them- 
selves."—Vol.  ii.,  p.  409. 

And  again^  a  few  pages  further  on^  is  the  following  charming 
piece  of  ingenuous  language : — 

**  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  on  this  matter,  or  what  to  leave  unsaid. 
If  I  am  to  relate  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  I  should  relate 
also  why  they  were  suppressed.  If  I  were  to  tell  the  truth,  I  should 
have  first  to  warn  all  modest  eyes  to  close  the  book,  and  read  no  fur- 
ther. It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  I  introduce  a  few  superficial  stories, 
suggestive  rather  than  illustrative  of  the  dark  matter  which  remains  in 
the  shade."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  419. 

After  this — will  the  reader  believe  us  ? — Mr.  Froude  actually 
exhausts  the  book  from  which  alone  he  quotes,  (that  being  too  the 
book  which  contains  most  of  them,)  of  the  stories  to  which  he 
refers !  That  book  is  a  volume  of  the  Camden  Society's  series^ 
containing  many  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  ''  Suppression 
of  the  Monasteries,"  and  published  under  that  title.  It  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  documents,  which  are  chiefly  letters 
written  to  Cromwell  during  the  seven  years  occupied  by  the  visita- 
tion and  actual  suppression.  Having  gone  through  these  documents, 
we  can  assure  the  reader,  that  of  the  whole  hundred  and  forty-two 
there  are  only  eleven  which  contain  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
supposed  immoral  lives  of  monks  and  nuns ;  and  of  these  eleven, 
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two  are  so  vague  and  suspicious^^  that  even  Mr.  Froude  would 
hardly  quote  them  as  authorities.  Here  are  nine  dirty  stories  then 
in  the  Volume,  and  Mr.  Froude  quotes  seven  of  them  at  full 
length!  Talk  of  the  shade  indeed;  why  he  has  brought  almost 
everything  that  he  possibly  could  into  the  bright  glare  of  the  pages 
which  he  hopes  will  be  in  every  body^s  hands.  But,  there  being 
nine  such  altogether,  and  Mr.  Froude  having  by  way  of  "intro- 
ducing a  few  superficial  stories"  told  only  seven  of  them  at  length, 
our  readers  will  like  to  know  why  the  remaining  two  are  left  be- 
hind. Partly,  we  believe,  to  justify  the  words  about  "  dark  matter 
remaining  in  the  shade  ;^^  partly,  in  respect  to  one  of  them,^  be- 
cause though  too  absurdly  incredible  for  grave  quotation,  it  is 
yet,  even  veiled  in  Latin,  too  filthy  in  its  language  to  be  reproduced 
in  a  volume  meant  for  general  reading.  One  remains :  a  tale  got 
up  by  a  common  informer,  of  an  unfortunate  prior  of  Crutched 
friars,  who  was  found  in  bed  with — probably  his  wife.  This  in- 
former levied  black  mail  on  the  prior  under  the  promise  of  secresy, 
but  when  the  latter  repented  of  his  bargain  and  refused  to  pay  all 
that  was  demanded,  an  enormous  sum,  the  informer  had  the  auda- 
city to  claim  his  bribe  before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That  func- 
tionary told  him  plainly  that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  the 
whole  affair,  evidently  discrediting  the  charge  as  reflecting  on  the 
morality  of  the  prior;  and  yet  this  same  informer  was  in  the 
employ  of  Cromwell  some  months  afterwards,  and  carrying  on 
the  same  vile  trade.  As  this  story  was  not  a  telling  one  for 
Mr.  Froude's  purpose,  it  was  a  convenient  one  to  leave  "in 
the  shade.^' 

But  even  though  the  evidence  is  contained  in  only  seven  docu- 
ments out  of  a  hundred  and  forty-two,  it  may  be  that  their  testi- 
mony is  of  such  overpowering  weight  as  to  compensate  for  their 
fewness  in  number.  Let  us  see  what  they  are  worth.  The 
writers  of  the  letters  in  the  volume  in  question  are  some  thirty 
or  forty  in  number,  including  all  the  commissioners  for  the  visi- 
tation and  suppression  both  of  the  smaller  and  greater  monasteries.^ 
Yet  of  all  these  writers,  (with  the  exception  of  Bedyll  another 
visitor,  and  the  monk  of  Pershore,)  one  only  makes  charges  of 
immorality  against  the  monks  and  nuns.  That  one  is  the  Com- 
missioner Richard  Layton,  the  writer  of  five  out  of  the  seven  letters 

1  We  allude  to  a  letter  by  an  abbot  who  bad  quarrelled  with  his  monks,  at  p.  53, 
and  another  by  Bishop  Barlowe,  at  p.  187. 

s  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  97. 

>  FuUer  remarks  of  the  Visitors,  '*  they  were  men  who  well  understood  the  mes- 
sage they  were  sent  on,  and  would  not  come  back  without  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
him  that  sent  them,  knowing  themselves  were  likely  to  be  no  losers  thereby.**  One, 
Dr.  London,  Dean  of  Wallingford,  was  afterwards  convicted  of  perjury,  and  punished 
by  riding  with  his  face  to  his  horse's  tail  through  Windsor  and  Ockingham  I — Fuller, 
p.  314.  Of  Dr.  Legh's  insolence,  pride,  and  unfair  severity,  there  is  an  account  in 
a  letter  from  one  of  his  own  coadjutors  extant,  written  to  Cromwell,  but  seemingly 
vrithout  making  any  impression. — Ellis,  Original  Letters,  3rd  series,  ii.  354. 
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from  which  Mr.  Froude  takes  his  "  superficial  stories/'  and  of  one 
of  those  which  he  leaves  in  the  shade.  This  man  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  CromwelPs  favourites^  was  in  holy  orders^  and  was  or 
had  been  clerk  of  the  council ;  being  afterwards  rewarded  with  the 
Deanery  of  York,  where  he  pawned  the  church  plate^  to  the  great 
trouble  of  his  successor.  Wood  remarks  of  him,  that  ^'  he  did  much 
to  please  the  unlimited  desire  of  the  king.''  On  several  occasions 
his  letters  exhibit  this  man  as  a  furious  iconoclast,  &c. ;  and  the 
evident  gratification  which  it  gives  him  to  tell  his  filthy  tales  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  that  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  vices  in  his 
own  person  which  he  charges  against  others.^  Who  knows  how 
far  such  a  man  (and  many  such  as  he)  was  himself  accessory  to  the 
crimes  of  which  he  made  his  market  ?  The  very  character  of  the 
individual,  as  shown  in  his  letters,  ought  to  bar  his  evidence  in  any 
fair  inquiry ;  without  naming  also  particulars  which  will  not  bear  rea- 
sonable criticism,  as  when  he  makes  half-a-dozen  the  standard  num- 
ber of  harlots  whom  he  discovers  to  be  under  the  protection  of  his 
recreant  priors.  Of  the  other  letters,  we  will  only  express  our  sur- 
prise, that  Mr.  Froude,  or  any  one  else,  could  rely  on  the  syco- 
phant letter  of  the  monk  of  Pershore,^  (which  he  has  printed 
in  part  at  p.  427,)  as  any  good  evidence  in  respect  to  these  charges. 
The  man  was  evidently  currying  favour  with  Cromwell  for  the  sake 
of  what  he  could  get,  and  by  his  own  acknowledgment  to  his 
"most  gracyus  Lord,  and  most  worthyst  vycytar  that  ever  cam 
amonckes  us,"  was  as  well  qualified  by  experience  as  Layton  for 
ferreting  out  vice  and  sensuality. 

Now  when  a  writer  professes,  as  Mr.  Froude  does,  to  go  to 
original  documents  for  the  substance  of  his  history,  he  ought  in 
common  fairness  to  weigh  their  value  and  use  them  accordingly. 
To  say  that  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Layton's  letters,  or 
that  his  and  the  two  or  three  others  of  the  sort  contained  in  the 
volume  from  which  they  are  taken,  ought  to  be  esteemed  sufficient 
to  prove  against  the  monks  all  the  immoralities  with  which  they 
are  charged,  would  be  simply  untrue.  We  can  understand  a  party 
historian  making  the  most  of  his  documents  for  proving  the  points 
most  favourable  to  his  party;  but  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  Mr.  Froude  has  not  done  something  more  than  making  the 
most  of  those  which  he  has  selected,  and  no  less  of  those  which 
he  has  withheld.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  monasteries  were  dens 
of  iniquity,  let  us  have  the  evidence,  but  do  not  call  this  evidence 
that  Mr.  Froude  has  cooked  up  for  his  tenth  chapter.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  other  authorities  for  the  profligacy 

*  See  for  instance  the  disgusting  glee  with  which  this /7rt««^  Lay  ton— proh  pudor ! 
— gloats  over  his  narrative  of  doings  at  the  Abbey  of  Langden. — F^'OudCf  ii.  420. 
The  same  informer,  Bartlett,  was  concerned  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other ;  and  the 
two  seem  to  have  been  a  choice  pair  of  shameless  villains. 

'  Whose  name,  by  the  by,  should  be  Beerley,  not  Beesley. 
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of  the  monasteries  than  those  quoted  by  the  author^  but  we  are 
convinced  that  none  will  bear  examination  better  than  the  letters 
in  question.^ 

It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  considering  testimonies 
respecting  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy  and  monks  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  days^  that  it  relates  chiefly  to  a  time  when  men's  minds  had 
been  so  far  unsettled  with  regard  to  the  vows  of  celibacy  under 
which  the  clergy  and  monastic  orders  were  bounds  that  not  a  few 
of  both  had  actually  married^  although  for  the  most  part  they  found 
it  necessary  for  their  safety  to  concesd  their  married  condition.  And 
whether  the  fact  of  marriage  was  known  or  not  to  the  visitors  and 
the  people  at  large,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  women  who 
were  regarded  by  the  accused  as  their  wives,  went  among  others 
under  a  dishonourable  name.  The  well  known  anecdote  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  married  bishop  is  an  illustration  of  this,  but  it 
so  happens  that  illustrations  abound.  In  the  volume,  for  example, 
from  which  Mr.  Froude  quotes  so  largely,  there  is  a  letter  from 
one  Tyrrell  to  Cromwell,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  With  moste  humble  recommendacious,  please  it  your  grace,  my 
lord,  to  be  advertysed,  that  the  vicar  off  Mendyllsbam,  my  neybour, 
hath  nowe  at  the  Feste  off  Penticoste  laste  passed  brought  home  hys 
woman  and  chyldreu  into  hys  vicarage,  opynly  declaryng  how  he  is 
mared  unto  her,  and  sche  is  hys  lawful!  wyff.  This  acte  by  hym  done 
is  io  thys  countre  a  monster,  and  many  do  growze  at  it.  But  for  that 
he  reporteth  that  the  kynge's  grace  doth  know  he  is  maryd,  men  do 
refrayne  to  do  that  theyre  harttes  would  serve  them  to  do ;  and  as  to 
our  ordynary,  he  dare  do  no  thyng,  &c.,  &c.,  &c."^ 

What  men's  hearts  would  have  impelled  them  to  do  we  cannot 
tell,  but  it  is  clear  that  though  they  were  convinced  of  their  priest's 
marriage,  they  were  determined  to  punish  him  for  going  so  against 
the  established  rule,  and  their  own  prejudices.  In  the  very  next 
page  there  is  another  letter  from  one  John  Foster,  himself  a  priest, 
who  had  married  under  the  misconception  that  the  king's  injunc- 
tions allowed  him  to  do  so,  and  who  now  humbly  apologises  for  his 
mistake,  and  pleads  for  pardon  on  the  ground  of  having  sent  "  the 
woman"  to  her  friends  at  threescore  miles  distance  from  him.' 
In  the  act  book  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  anno  1554,  we 
also  find  it  recorded,  ''Dictus  Fyttes,  presbiter  uxoratus  et  non 
reconciliatus  etc.,  publico  ministravit  citra  corronacionem  domine 
nostre  regine,  sacramenta  ecclesie,  etiam  sacramenta  eucharistie 
infirmis;  et  quod  jam  dudum  frequentavit  consorcium  pretense 
uxoris  immo  concubine  nie,  in  diversis  et  separatis  locis."^  Another 
man  is  presented,  '^quod  fovet  concubinam  sacerdotis  in  domo 

1  See,  for  instance,  Speed,  and  the  comment  upon  his  statements  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Fuller's  Church  History. 

2  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  160.  '  Ibid.  p.  161. 
*  Hale's  Precedents,  p.  140. 
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sua "     "  Which  some  tyme  was  marryed  to  a  priest^  .  .  .  .''^ 

and  though  the  woman  in  question  was  the  sister  of  the  accused^ 
so  unfavourable  were  the  times  to  priestly  marriages^  that  the  ces* 
sation  of  proceedings  was  only  obtained^  as  it  appears^  on  his  pro* 
mise  to  refrain  from  harbouring  his  sister  any  longer.  **  Et  tunc 
dominus  desistit  ulterius  procedere  contra  eum,  sub  spe  emenda- 
tionis^  et  honeste  conversationis  sue.^'  It  may  be  said  that  these 
two  latter  cases  occur  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary^  when  the  strict 
rule  of  the  old  church  was  followed^  but  there  is  evidence  that  the 
same  doubts  about  the  actual  condition  of  those  women  who  had 
married  persons  once  under  the  vow  of  celibacy  were  entertained 
at  a  much  later  period.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign^  for  instaucCj 
(we  take  up  almost  the  first  book  of  reference  at  hand)  we  find  the 
former  prior  of  Finchale  Abbey^  then  a  prebendary  of  Durham^  be- 
coming a  proverb  to  the  country  round  on  account  of  his  marriage, 
"  Vetus  fuit  proverbium,  seu  dictum^  tempore  Jacobi  regis  primi 
et  antea : 

**  *  The  Prior  of  Finkela  hath  got  a  fair  wife, 
And  every  monk  wiU  have  one.'  " 

And  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1583,  he  called  his  wife,  who  was 
then  alive,  by  the  alias  of  Thomson  as  if  in  doubt  whether  she  were 
really  entitled  to  the  honourable  mark  of  his  own  surname.^  A 
similar  instance  occurs  in  the  will  of  another  clergyman  of  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  wherein  '^he  leaves  considerable  legacies  in 
land,  &c.,  to  John  and  Robert  Shafto,  the  sons  of  Jane  Jobson,''^ 
and  others  are  referred  to  by  the  editor  of  the  volume  from  which 
these  are  quoted.  These  are  conclusive  proofs  that  in  those  times 
of  uncertainty  priests  and  monks  often  had  such  views  of  their 
vows  of  celibacy  as  permitted  them  to  marry,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  doubts  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  step  they  had  taken 
as  to  hesitate  in  giving  full  marital  honours  to  their  wives.  That 
the  people  and  the  visitors  of  the  monasteries  should  go  further, 
and  that  Protestant  historians  should  make  the  worst  they  could  of 
the  matter  was  to  be  expected.^ 

Until  then  Mr.  Froude  and  those  who  think  with  him  shall 
think  fit  to  furnish  us  with  more  trustworthy  witnesses,  or  refer  us 
to  authorities  which  support  their  side  of  the  question  more  effect- 
ually than  those  cited  in  the  present  work,  we  shall  still  continue 

1  Hale's  Precedents,  p.  141. 

*  Ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  Bishop  Barnes.  Snrtees  Societj,  voL  zzii,  p. 
48,  note. 

3  Ibid.  p.  72,  note. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  foUowing,  which  is  taken  from  the  letter  of  a 
visitor  who  did  not  charge  the  clergy  with  such  crimes.  ''  For  certen  of  the  knyghtes 
and  geniilmenf  and  fMos^  commonly  all,  lyvethe  so  incontinently,  havyng  their  con- 
cubines openly  in  their  houses,  with  y.  or  yj.  of  their  chyldren,  putting  from  them 
their  wyfes,  that  all  the  contrey  therewith  be  not  a  littel  offended,  and  takyth  evyll 
example  of  theym."-*iSitf|iprMitoii  of  Mtonattmrieif  p.  243. 
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among  the  number  of  those  who  think  the  crimes  of  the  monks 
were  far  less  general  than  is  commonly  represented^  and  that  even 
if  the  "  Black  Book''  itself  should  be  brought  to  light,  it  would 
only  add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  existing  of  the  gross  exaig* 
gerations  by  means  of  which  Fox  and  his  followers  vilified  the 
Church  and  churchmen  of  elder  days. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  one  has  not  gone  far  in  the  investigation  of 
documents  relating  to  the  Suppression  before  it  becomes  suiBciently 
evident  that  the  alleged  immoralities  of  the  monastic  life,  did  not  in 
reality  form  any  part  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  king  and  his  band 
of  destructives,  under  the  generalship  of  Cromwell,  attacked  the 
monasteries.  So  long  before  as  1525  Sir  Thomas  Audley  had  been 
gratified  by  the  grant  of  the  first  suppressed  Priory,  that  of  Christ 
Church,  Aldgate ;  and  no  cause  being  discoverable  fi)r  this  initiatory 
act  of  destruction,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  effected 
by  way  of  '^  feeler,*'  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  a  more  general  sup- 
pression, accomplished  in  the  same  arbitrary  way,  would  be  met  by 
the  people  at  large.  As  is  well  known  the  grantee  of  this  monastery 
was  unable  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  materials  of  its  buildings,  so 
averse  were  the  citizens  of  London  to  the  act  of  sacrilege.  And 
that  this  view  of  the  case  is  probably  correct  may  be  shown  by 
some  citation  of  the  anticipations  entertained  by  far  seeing  men, 
interested  and  disinterested,  in  the  years  preceding,  as  well  as  by 
the  proceedings  taken  by  the  destroyers  themselves. 

Even  in  1516  the  course  of  events  was  beginning  to  be  evident 
to  those  who  saw  the  danger  of  disturbing  old  foundations.  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  in  that  year  the  College  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford,  and  having  intended  it  originally  as  a  foundation 
for  monks  and  secular  scholars,  was  persuaded  to  change  his  plan 
by  a  remark  of  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,'  "  What,  my  lord,  shall 
we  build  houses,  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  company  of  monks 
whose  end  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live  to  see  r  No,  no,  it  is 
taore  meet  a  great  deal  that  we  should  have  care  to  provide  for  the 
increase  of  learning,  and  for  such  as  who  by  their  learning  shall  do 
good  to  the  Church  and  commonwealth.'' 

Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  church  spoil 
among  the  nobility  was  an  event  in  exact  accordance  with  greedy 
expectations  long  entertained  by  the  class  who  were  the  chief 
gainers,  and  that  Wolse^s  fall  was  the  climax  of  their  hopes. 
"These  noble  lords  imagine,"  wrote  the  French  ambassador  of 
the  day,  "that  the  cardinal  once  dead,  or  ruined,  they  will  inconti- 
nently plunder  the  church,  and  strip  it  of  all  its  wealth ;"  and  so 
confident  were  they  about  the  matter,  that,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  the  general  burden  of  conversation  at  the  dinner-tables 
in  the  great  houses  in  London  was  an  exulting  expectation  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  church  establishment,  and  a  confiscation  of  eccle- 
siastical property."     Such  expectations  and  wishes  as  these  were 
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not  the  growth  of  a  moment.  They  indicate  the  aasarance  of  those 
who,  having  long  had  a  certain  end  before  them,  had  taken  every 
opportunity  of  breaking  down  the  obstacles  which  hindered  them 
from  attaining  it ;  and  who  now  saw  clearly  that  one  or  two  more 
barriers  down,  the  object  of  their  desire  was  theirs.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  knowledge  of  such  schemes,  and  the  prophetic  conviction 
of  their  saccess,  which  helped  to  move  Wolsey  towards  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ  Church  and  Ipswich.  Entertaining  the  same  view 
with  Bishop  Oldham,  that  colleges  would  be  spared,  while  monas- 
teries and  their  churches  would  be  utterly  ruined,  he  strove  to  save, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay^  the  sacred  goods  of  the  Church,  that  they 
might  yet  be  employed  in  furthering  the  glory  of  Odd  and  the 
good  of  men. 

The  virulent  character  of  the  opposition  organized  by  the  anti- 
monastic  party  is  also  shown  by  a  little  speech  recorded  as  having 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  petition 
for  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  ^'  these  were  as  thorns,'^ 
one  said,  "  but  the  great  abbots  were  putrified  old  oaks,  and  they 
must  needs  follow,^'  ''and  so  will  others  do  in  Christendom,  quoth 
Dr.  Stokesly,  Bishop  of  London,  ere  many  years  be  passed.''  And 
yet  in  the  very  act  for  the  dissolution  of  those  876  lesser  houses,  it  is 
stated  that  while  they  had  long  been  notoriously  vicious,  (the  charge 
is  worded  in  conveniently  vague  terms)  the  larger  monasteries  were 
living  according  to  their  rule ;  the  latter  are  commended  for  their 
virtuousness,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  lesser  houses  excused 
partly  on  the  ground  that  the  larger  being  found  worthy  to  remain^ 
would  therefore  continue  intact.  No  doubt  many  in  parliament 
supported  the  dissolution  for  the  reason  stated  by  Fuller,  that  ''the 
larger  thongs  they  cut  out  of  other  men's  leather,  the  more  entire 
they  preserved  their  own  hides  3"  especiall;^  the  mitred  abbots  who 
hoped  the  king's  avarice  would  thus  be  satisfied,  and  the  commons 
who  expected  thus  to  supply  the  exchequer  without  taxing  them- 
selves and  the  country. 

Of  the  "  supplication  of  the  beggars"  we  need  say  little.  If  Mr. 
Fronde  credits  what  he  has  stated  about  the  king's  first  knowledge 
of  this  through  the  two  London  merchants,  (Vol.  i.  p.  90,)  he  is  more 
credulous  than  earlier  historians,  who  declare  that  Anne  Boleyn 
had  long  before  made  him  acquainted  with  it.  The  probability  is, 
as  old  Fuller  suggests,  that  it  was  a  composition  contrived  either 
by  the  king  or  queen,  and  used  as  a  means  \)f  agitating  the  people 
into  disgust  and  hatred  of  the  monks.  If  this  could  ever  be  proved, 
some  additional  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  resignation  and  exe- 
cution of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  as  a  reply  to  this  piece 
of  ribaldry,  "The  supplication  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,"  and 
was  very  shortly  after  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  which  it  was 
well  known  he  would  refuse,  and  for  refusing  which,  ostensibly,  he 
sufiered. 

VOL.  xviii.  000 
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In  fact  all  documents  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  forgone  ecm* 
elusion  on  the  part  of  Henry  VIII.  and  those  who  hoped  to  share 
with  him  in  the  spoils.  Wolsey  and  More  were  removed  oat  of  the 
way^  as  the  greatest  obstacles  remaining,  and  then  preparations 
were  made  for  completing  the  ruin  and  spoliation  of  all  monasteries, 
great  and  small,  under  the  shelter  of  a  few  pretentious,  but  decep* 
tive  formalities.^  Visitors  were  sent  forth  to  every  monastic  house 
in  the  kingdom,  whose  instructions,  whatever  they  weie,  were 
understood  by  themselves  to  mean  one  thing  only,  that  if  they 
could  not  find  causes  for  evil  report  they  were  to  invent  them.^ 
Many  houses  they  found  so  well  conducted,  that  the  less  iniquitous 
of  them  could  not  even  dare  to  suggest  any  evil  against  them. 
Oeorge  Oyffard  and  Robert  Burgoyne  made  themselves  speciallv  un- 
pleasant by  their  discovery  of  good  points  in  houses  which  fell  to 
their  share  in  the  visitation.  The  nunnery  of  Catesby  ''we  ffound 
in  verry  perfett  order,  the  priores,  a  sure,  wyse,  discrete,  and  very 
religyous  woman,  with  ix.  nunnys  under  her  obedyencye  as  religyous 
and  devoute,  and  with  as  good  obedyencye  as  we  have  in  time  past 
seen  or  belyke  shall  see.'^^  Of  the  "  howse  of  Wolstroppe,''  Gyf- 
fard  writes,  "  the  governor  whereof  is  a  vere  good  husband  for  the 
bowse,  and  welbdoved  of  all  thenhabitantes  therunto  adjoyning,  a 
right  honest  man,  having  viii.  religious  persons  beyng  prestes  of 
right  good  conversacion  and  living  religiously,  havyngsuch  qualities 
of  vertu  as  we  have  nott  ffound  the  like  in  no  place;  for  ther  ys 
nott  oon  religious  person  thear  butt  that  she  can  and  dothe  use 
eyther  inbrothering,  (embroidering,)  wrytyng  bookes  with  very 
ffayre  hannd,  makyng  ther  own  gs^rmenttes,  karvyng,  payntyng,  or 
gra%ng  (engraving).  The  howse  without  any  sclandre  or  evyll 
SS&me,  &c.,  &c.''* 

In  the  nunnery  of  Polesworth  is  ''an  abbess ''  (we  shall  modern- 
ize the  spelling)  "named  Dame  Alice  Fitzherbert,  of  the  age  of  bu 
vears,  a  very  sad,  discreet,  and  religious  woman,  and  hath  been 
Lead  and  governor  there  xxvii.  years,  and  in  the  same  house  under 
her  rule  are  xii.  virtuous  and  religious  nuns,  and  of  good  conversa- 
tion as  far  as  we  can  hear  or  perceive,  as  well  by  our  examinations 
as  by  the  open  fame  and  report  of  all  the  country,  and  never  one 

^  "•.«..  .  Orders  were  taken  that  the  visitors  should  come  suddenly  upon  every 
lionse  and  unawares  «  ....  to  the  end  to  take  them  napping,  as  the  proverh  is." — 
Bllii,  p.  32.  The  same  letter  declares  that  in  many  cases  the  Abhot  and  aU  hii 
monks  were  turned  out  of  d^ors  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  without  any  provision  what- 
ever for  their  living. 

'  "  My  commission,"  says  one  of  them,  Richard  Yngworth,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Dover,  "  giveth  me  no  authority  to  put  any  out  without  they  give  up  their  houses ; 
but  if  that  I  know  your  pleasure,  I  may  find  causes  sufficient  to  put  them  out  of 
many  places,  for  their  misliving,  and  for  (Usobeying  the  instructions,  and  die  king's 
acts." — 8t^pr€9sion  of  Monasteriegf  p.  200.  Richard  Layton  was  less  hesitating  in 
his  inventions,  not  waiting  for  CromweU's  ''pleasure"  to  be  made  known  more 
explicitly. 
'  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  129.  *  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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of  the  nuns  there  wUl  leave  nor  forsake  their  habit  and  religion/'^ 
with  more  to  the  same  effect. 

But  thesie  two  visitors  were  too  conscientious  or  too  scrupulous 
for  their  work^  and  the  king's  highness  was  displeased^  and — ^upright 
man — ^thought  they  must  hare  been  bribed  to  make  a  good  report.* 
That  they  did  their  work  honestly  is  shown  by  their  persistence  in 
making  similar  reports  after  the  king's  displeasure  was  expressed, 
but  that  they  continued  to  be  employed  as  visitors  is  not  shown. 
But  Oyffard  and  Burgoyne  seem  to  have  been  unfitted  for  their 
woi^.  Better  instruments  of  the  king  and  Cromwell  were  Layton, 
of  whom  we  have  given  a  few  particulars,  and  Dr.  John  London, 
afterwards  punished  for  perjury  in  a  different  afiair.  "  Ye  shall  see 
me/*  he  writes  to  Sir  Richard  Rich,  after  watering  the  knight's  mouth 
with  some  particulars  of  chalices,  and  pixes,  and  cattle,  and  corn, 
*^  ye  shall  see  me  make  you  a  pretty  bank  by  that  time  I  come  next 
up.''3  A  "  pretty  bank  "  was  the  point,  and  he  knew  it.  Even  Dr» 
London  is  found  interceding  once,  not  for  the  monks,  but  the 
townsfolk  of  Reading.  They  want  a  new  town*hall,  so  the  visitor 
suggests,  that  ''the  body  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  which 
is  solyd  (?  ceiled)  with  lath  and  lime,  would  be  a  veiy  commo* 
dious  room  for  them.  And  now  I  have  rid  all  the  fashion  of  that 
church  in  parcleses,  images,  and  altars,  it  would  make  a  goodly 

town-hall And  if  it  please  the  king's  grace  to  bestow  that 

house  upon  any  of  his  servants,  he  may  spare  the  body  of  the 
church  which  standeth  next  the  street,  very  well,  and  yet  have 
room  sufficient  for  a  great  man."^  That  is,  the  great  man  may 
live  in  the  choir  and  sacrarium,  and  the  townspeople  may  yet  use 
the  nave  as  their  town  hall.  The  petition  was  granted,  but  whether 
this  arrangement  still  continues  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Reading 
corporation  we  are  unable  to  say. 

The  Bishop  of  Dover  also  intercedes  once  tot  a  Mr.  Newell,  ser- 
vant with  my  lord  of  Worcester  j  the  coveted  possession  being  the 
1>riory  of  Atherstone,  which,  "  except  he  have  it,  I  think  he  shall 
ose  a  marriage  of  xl.  marks  by  the  year."^  There  Were  two  other 
beggars  in  the  case.  Sir  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Pye,  but  their 
claims  for  the  spoils  of  God's  Church  could  hardly  have  been  of  a 
more  forcible  nature  than  Mr.  Newell's,  supported  as  they  were  by 
the  interest  of  the  Protestant  bishop  and  visitor.  But  churches 
were  officially  included  among  the  ''superfluous  buildings"^ 
throughout  these  transactions ;  and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  be  sought  for  by  greedy  laymen,  if  they  were 
treated  by  the  visitors  (as  they  treated  the  libraries)  as  so  much 
mere  rubbish. 

^  SnppresBion  of  Monasteries,  p.  139.  '  Ibid.  p.  136. 

*  Ibid.  p.  235.  «  Ibid.  p.  223.  >  Ibid.  p.  195. 

'  See  Snppreision  of  MonasterieSi  pp.  164,  273,  the  ftccounts  of  the  sappressloa 
of  Gkraoester,  ff^rm  in  Burnet's  Records,  and  many  other  places. 
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'  Ajid  thi6  profane  spirit  of  all  concerned  in  the  supprestaon 
breaks  out  on  every  occasion.  Some  ot  the  poor  priors^  desirous 
of  maintaining  their  trust  at  all  costs^  endeavoured  to  save  their 
houses  by  bribing  Cromwell^^  little  recking  how  vainly  their  money 
was  wasted.  Indeed  that  individual  seems  to  have  been  very 
accessible  to  this  sort  of  argument^  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas  Audeley 
using  it  on  several  occasions;^  and  even  his  own  deputiesj^ 
on  their  own  account^  and  that  of  others  who  had  no  doubt 
bribed  them  to  gain  their  favour.  Sir  Thomas  Elliot  appears  to 
have  hit  the  right  blot  in  CromwelPs  character  when  he  protests 
his  love  of  the  gospel^  begs  for  some  Church  spoils  and  offers  the 
first  yearns  rent  as  a  douceur  for  the  same.^  But  to  quote  all 
such  proofs  of  their  heartless  covetousness  would  be  to  reprint 
nearly  aU  the  letters  of  these  men  at  lengthy  and  we  must  forbear, 
having  already  spent  more  space  than  we  intended  on  the  subject 
before  us. 

Our  object,  hitherto,  has  been  to  show  that  the  evidence  brought 
against  the  monasteries  by  Mr.  Fronde  and  other  Protestant  ^b» 
toriims  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  the  sweeping  charges 
of  profligacy  which  they  bring  against  those  institutions.  As  we 
are  only  desirous  of  assisting  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
truth  of  history  in  this  matter,  we  shall  omit  many  things  that 
would  add  collateral  support  to  our  case,  because  they  do  not  take 
the  shape  of  direct  evidence,  and  the  pages  of  a  review  are  limited. 
There  are,  however,  records  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  abbots 
and  monks  which  ought  to  gain,  respect  for  them  at  the  hands  even 
of  their  opponents,  such  as  the  well-known  intrepid  determination 
and  Christian  resignation  of  the  Charterhouse  monks,  and  the 
noble  protests  of  the  abbot  of  Faversham,^  S.  Alban's,^  and  Yale 
Royal  ;7  instances  (of  which,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  there  were  numbers 
more,)  of  men  who  cared  not  for  their  lives,  when  they  had  to  defend 
the  trusts  committed  to  their  charge.  It  is  alleged  indeed  that 
many  monks  were  eager  to  be  released  from  their  rule ;  but  those 
who  make  the  allegation  forget  that  this  was  after  the  visitors  had 
made  their  lives  intolerable  by  restrictions  of  the  most  vexatious 
kind,  and  after  they  had  so  impoverished  the  houses,  that  the 
monks  who  remained  found  the  greatest,  difficulty  in  keeping 
themselves  and  their  few  dependents  from  starvation. 

It  has  been  said  that  Henry  YIII.  could  never  have  accom- 
plished the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  if  they  had  not  already, 
by  their  misdoings,  lost  the  support  of  public  opinion.  But  to 
this  we  demur  on  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  clever 
policy  of  Henry  or  Cromwell  prepared  the  public  mind  gradually 
by  the  one-sided  measures  we  have  already  detailed,  prejudicing 


1  Supp.  of  Monasteries,  p.  179.  ^  ibij.  pp.  74,  240,  247. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  87,  101, 262.  *  Ibid.  p.  142. 

»  Ibid.  p.  103.  «  Ibid.  p.  250.  7 


Ibid.  p.  244. 
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I  many^  no  doubt^  by'  their  misrepresentations.    They  also  enlisted 

I  large  numbers  in  every  part  of  England  by  making  them  sharers 

;  of  the  spoils  directly  or  indirectly.*     A  more  respectable  class  were 

I  brought  over  by  the  alleged  intention  of  the  king  to  redistribute 

the  monastic  property  for  more  useful  Church  purposes.  *  Doubt- 
I  less  the  great  riches  of  the  Church  were  looked  upon  with  disap* 

probation  by  many  who  were  far  from  being  desirous  of  alienating 


I 


I  them  in  the  manner  that  actually  ensued.    Sober^  earnest  men^ 

looking  about  tbem  would  see  a  vast  amount  of  property  in  the 
possession  of  the  Church  for  one  object,  the  support  of  monasteries ; 
while  other  objects,  perhaps  more  necessary  to  the  times,  were  lan- 
guishing in  want,  or  at  least  not  provided  for  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  We  have  already  expressed  our  .opinion  that  some  such 
view  of  the  case  actuated  Wolsey  in  the  foundation  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
which  he  projected  and  longed  for  would  have  embraced  many 
plans  of  a  similar  character.  When  therefore  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  houses  was  understood  to  have  for  its  chief  object  the 
fomidaticmof  new  bishoprics,  and  sundry  other  grand  Church  sdiemes, 
those  who  proposed  it  would  gain  the  support  of  a  large  and  wellf 
meaning  class  of  people  who  advocated  a  re- distribution  of  Church 
property  for  Church  uses,  and  who  never  dreamt  of  its  alienation. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  lesser  houses,  this  would  be  more  especially 
the  case,  as  they  were  generally  held  by  the  mendicant  orders,  who 
were  nevar  in  favour  with  the  higher  and  more  influential  classes  of 
English  society.  Yet,  after  all,  the  people  of  that  generation  were 
far  more  on  the  side  of  the  monasteries  than  of  their  destroyers. 
The  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the  blow  was  likely  to  stun  the 
lower  classes,  who  would  not  at  once  comprehend  what  was  being 
done  :  but  in  several  cases,  the  visitors  refer  to  their  precaution  in 
securing  the  country  by  means  of  their  retainers^  and  in  others  the 
populace  actually  rose  in  opposition  to  their  doings.  The  deaths 
of  the  religious  who  were  executed  were  looked  upon  as  martyr- 
doms, and  the  destruction  of  their  houses  as  sacrilege ;  and  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  traces  of  this  feeling  are  evident  in  the  local 
songs  of  the  people.  The  lamentable  tragedy  of  the  abbey  and 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  thus  borne  in  mind  by  Somersetshire 
peasants  of  that  date : 

''  Ice  azked  whose  tooke  downe  the  leads  an  the  heels. 
And  they  tould  me  a  doctor  that  lived  about  Wels  ; 

^  *'  I  demanded  of  my  &ther,  thirty  years  after  the  Suppression  .... 
Trhether  he  thought  weU  of  the  religious  persons  and  of  the  religion  then  used  ? 
And  he  told  me,  Yea;  'for/  said  he,  '  I  did  see  no  cause  to  the  contrary.' 
'  Well/  said  I,  *  then  how  came  it  to  pass  you  was  so  ready  to  destroy  and  spoil  the 
thing  that  you  thought  weU  of?'  '  What  should  I  do  ?'  said  he.  *  Might  I  not  as 
well  as  others  have  some  profit  of  the  spoil  of  the  abbey  ?  for  I  did  see  all  would 
away  ;  and  therefore  I  did  as  others  did.'  " — BUW  Letters ^  iy.  35,  Third  Series. 
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In  the  7th  of  Jozhoa  pray  bid  them  goe  looke. 

Chill  be  hanged  if  tlnck  same  chiq^tar  be  not  oat  of  his  booke. 

**  Vor  thare  you  may  reade  about  Achan's  wedge. 
How  thick  same  goolden  thing  did  zettz  teeth  an  edge. 
*Tis  an  ominous  thing  how  this  church  is  abused, 
Remember  how  poor  abbott  Whiting  was  used."^ 

.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not  even  go  beyond  the  broad  road  of  ordinary 
history  for  proofs  of  popular  sympathy  with  the  monks,  the  pil- 
grimage of  grace,  which  went  near  to  punishing  Henry  severely 
for  his  acts,  would  show  what  large  numbers  could  be  enlisted  in 
their  defence,  so  soon  as  a  leader  was  found,  willing  and  able  to 
oi^anize  their  operations. 

To  dismiss  the  subject,  however,  let  us  remark,  that  there  ia 
in  fact,  one  great  point  of  difference  between  the  character  of  men 
in  general  in  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  the  Reformation; 
and  those  before.  Mr.  Froude  himself,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
first  volume,  has  shown  in  a  striking  way  how  everjrthing  was  sub- 
ordinated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  one  idea  of  the  public  good* 
Nobles  expended  their  estates  in  the  wars  of  their  country;  laws 
were  willingly  submitted  to,  in  which,  whatever  gain  there  was  to 
the  community,  the  individual  was  invariably  called  to  some  act  of 
self-sacrifice.  Not  less,  in  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted,  does 
he  bear  witness  to  the  same  spirit  in  the  monasteries  of  those 
times  which  preceded  the  supposed  period  of  degeneracy  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Now,  this  is  just  what  we,  in  this  busy  and 
practical  age,  (practical  in  all  the  things  of  this  world)  are  unable 
to  understand  in  the  case  of  others,  or  to  enter  into  for  ourselves. 
The  "  law  of  sacrifice,^'  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  labouring,  as  Mr.. 
Froude  says,  for  the  bodies  of  other  men,  and  in  praying  for  other 
men's  souls,  conveys  to  the  minds  of  most  practical  men,  the  idea 
of  a  state  of  life  unnatural  and  wrong.  ''  Odd  gives  us  life  that 
we  may  enjoy  it,'*^  is  the  rule  of  our  ordinary  religion.  "  He  doea 
not  require  us  to  make  ourselves  uncomfortable ;  He  would  not 
have  us  give  up,  but  use  ;'*  such  are  the  maxims  of  the  nineteenth 
century..  Ana  again,  what  feeling  have  we  in  common  with  the 
saints  who  have  made  adoration  and  contemplation  the  whole 
business  of  their  lives  ?  Some  men  not  indevout  in  themselves 
by  any  means,  are  so  wrapt  up  in  the  subjective  life,  that  they 
esteem  the  other  as  being  only  one  remove  from  idleness.  And  to 
say  that  the  generalitv  are  far  from  recognizing  a  Christian  duty 
in  that  discipline  of  obedience  which  is  the  most  real  practice  of 
humility,  is  only  to  repeat  a  complaint  which  every  man  makea 
against  every  man  but  himself »  The  very  first  principles  of  monas- 
ticism  are  therefore  an  utter  riddle  to  the  many  of  this  age,  and 
they  do  not  recognise  them  as  being  part  of  Christianity  i  so  little 
1  "  Pieces  in  the  dialect  of  Zommerzet"    Edited  by  Mr.  HalliweU. 
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bare  simple  adoration^  self-sacrifice^  contemplative  religion^  and 
submission  to  rule^  in  common  with  the  type  of  practical  piety 
wherewith  Protestantism  has  made  us  familiar. 

Now  it  is  this  incapacity  of  sympathy  which  has  disqualified  many 
of  our  historians  for  giving  anything  like  a  fair  judgment  respect- 
ing the  monastic  system^  whether  in  theory  or  practice.  For  let  us 
remember  that  this  same  incapacity  of  ours  does  not  prove  the 
falsity  of  those  principles  and  practices  with  which  we  are  unable 
to  sympathize.  Our  age  could  no  more  find  sympathy  with  the  life 
of  John  the  Baptist  than  it  could  with  the  monastic  rule.  Could 
it  sympathise  with  the  life  of  Him^  Who,  having  all  things  at 
command,  willed  rather  that  He  should  own  no  place  on  earth 
where  to  la^  His  head ;  and  Who  was  ever  seeking  of^ortunity  for 
retirement  mto  the  wilderness  and  the  place  apart  that  He  might 
spend  many  hours  in  prayer,  the  prayer  of  intercession  and 
adoration  f 

We  must  now  leave  the  subject  of  monasteries,  and  follow  Mr« 
Froude, — ot  rather  go  back  with  him, — for  we  have  not  taken  up 
the  subjects  in  the  same  order  as  he  has  treated  them — in  his 
remarks  upon  the  secular  clergy.  .  The  same  kind  of  charges  are 
made  against  them,  as  against  the  regulars ;  but  as  they  are  made 
in  a  more  vague  form,  and  with  less  citation  of  definite  authorities, 
we  are  placed  at  rather  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  examina- 
tion of  their  justness.  These  charges,  are  indeed  dealt  out  with  an 
unsparing  hand  through  the  whole  book,  the  author  seeming  to 
take  no  small  pleasure  in  the  game  of  hunting  out  criminous  clerks. 
We  will  select  one  passage  as  being  definite,  a  merit  which  all  such 
cannot  claim. 

^^  Among  the  clergy,  properly  so  called,  however,  the  prevailing 
ofiPence  was  not  crime,  but  licentiousness.  A  doubt  has  recently  crept 
in  among  our  historians  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  extreme  lan- 
guage in  which  the  contemporary  writers  spoke  upon  this  painful 
topic.  It  will  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  picture  has  been  over- 
drawn in  the  act  books  of  the  Consistory  courts  ;  and  as  we  see  it  there, 
it  is  almost  too  deplorable  for  belief,  as  well  in  its  own  intrinsic  hideous- 
ness  and  in  the  unconscious  connivance  of  the  authorities.  Brothels 
were  kept  in  London  for  the  especial  use  of  priests ;  the  confessional 
was  abused  iu  the  most  open  and  abominable  manner*" — ^i.  178. 

Now  here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  doubts  expressed  by  recent 
historians  as  to  the  facts  so  often  alleged  against  the  clergy ;  and 
Mr.  Froude  prepares  to  override  those  expressions  of  doubt  by 
proofs  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Such  is  the  substance  of  his 
opening  remark ;  let  us  see  how  he  justifies  it  to  his  readers. 

The  former  of  the  two  assertions  contained  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  paragraph  is  founded  on  two  records  of  proceedings 
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m  the  Consistory  Goart  of  the  diocese  of  London^  in  the  first 
of  which  priests  are  not  mentioned^  and  the  record  concludes, 
'*  partes  comparuerunt  xvi.  die  Decembris,  negaverunt  articulum  ; 
die  Veneris  proximo  purgare  sese  4  et  uxor  se  4;  illo  die  partes 
comparuerunt  cum  vicinis  et  dimittuntur"^ 

In  the  second^  th0  charge  is  made,  respecting  a  single  "  com- 
munis pronuba/'  (not  as  Mr.  Froude  implies,  a  houseful)  and 
neither  evidence  nor  sentence  are  recorded  to  show  whether  this 
charge  had  any  more  foundation  than  the  other.  If  there  t^  proof 
that  Mr.  Froude's  assertions  are  true,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not 
given  r^erences  to  those  authorities  which  do  prove  them,  instead 
of  to  those  which  do  not. 

'  Again,  in  support  of  the  charge  which  he  brings  against  the  con-' 
fessional,  he  refers  to  three  places  in  the  same  volume,  two  of  which 
contain  not  the  slightest  reference  to  it,  or  the  least  foundation  for 
the  gratuitous  inference  that  the  crimes  charged  were  connected 
with  it;  and  the  third  is  unsupported  by  evidence  or  sentence.^ 
Two  other  references  are  to  the  filthy  stories  already  noticed,  as  the 
probable  inventions  of  the  wretch  Layton  and  his  coadjutors.  In 
several  other  cases  the  records  of  the  act  book,  on  which  Mr. 
Froude  relies,  are  closed  with  the  words  ''  purgavit  se  et  dimit- 
titur/'  showing  at  least  as  far  as  the  records  go,  that  the  charge 
was  groundless.  The  two  which  he  has  printed  at  full  length,  re- 
specting the  nuns  of  Kilbum,  are  literally  the  <mly  cases  which  go 
to  prove  the  assertions  made:  and,  subject  to  our  former  observa- 
tions as  to  the  probablet  marriage  of  many  persons  so  diarged,  let- 
them  be  taken  for  as  much  as  they  are  worth  ;  which  is^  to  prove^ 
not  universal,  but  occasional  and  rare  profligacy  among  the  clergy 
and  religious.3 

But  after  all>  the  records  on  which  our  author  relies  for  these 
charges  against  the  parochial  clergy  extend  oyer  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  beginning  with  1480,  and  although  we 
presume  they  do  not  contain  all  the  charges  of  this  kind  which 
might  have  been  taken  by  Archdeacon  Hale  from  the  Act  Books 
in  question,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  thirteen  charges 
of  incontinence  against  the  clergy,  which  are  (according .  to  the 
index)  scattered  dirough  eiffht  hundred  and  twenty-nine  charges 
of  one  kind  and  another,  against  clergy  and  laity  alike,  fairly 
represent  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
original  volumes.  Now  it  appears  from  the  Essay  prefixed  to 
Mr.  Hale^s  book,  that  about  five  hundred  persons  were  annually 
cited  before  the  judge  of  the  consistory  court  of  London;  we 
may  therefore  gain  some  idea  how  many  clergy  are  likely  to  have 

1  Hale's  Precedents,  p.  9.  *  Ibid.  pp.  15,  22,  49. 

'  It  is  worth  noticing  that  after  specifying  the  '^  Clergy  properly  so  colled*'  as  the 
objects  of  his  censure,  Mr.  Fronde  freely  nses  charges  against  members  of  the  re-  • 
ligious  orders  in  proof  of  his  case.  -  ^ 
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been  among  those  against  whoin  allegations  of  this  kind  were 
brought.  If  however  we  examine  theoi  closer^  it  appears  from 
these  records^  that  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  as  of  the  laity^  many 
charges  were  brought  by  persons  who  could  not  support  them  with 
evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  conviction.  The  accusers  were  often, 
no  doubt,  the  apparitors  of  the  courts,  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  class 
of  persons,  who  made  it  their  business,  or  whose  business  it  was,  to 
inform  the  judge  of  any  supposed  offences  against  morality  com- 
mitted within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  Sometimes  these 
informers  would  perhaps  accuse  with  malicious  intentions,  at  others^ 
they  would  have  been  misinformed  or  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
charges  made.  But  however  it  happened,  certain  it  is  that  many 
informations  were  laid  which  came  to  nothing;  and  that,  in  re- 
spect to  the  clergy>  no  less  than  the  laity,  it  is  often  recorded  of 
the  accused^  "  comparuit,  et  negavit  articulum,''  or, ''  comparuit,  et 
purgavit  se  propria  manu,^'  (or  by  witnesses  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned) "  et  dimittitur.'^  And  this  with  seven  or  eight  such  cases 
per  annum  in  the  diocese  of  Loudon,  where,  of  all  dioceses,  wicked*? 
ness  has  ever  shown  itself  by  extreme  numbers.  Is  it — what  shall 
we  say — ^fair — ^for  Mr.  Froude,  on  such  evidence,  to  make  such 
charges  7  If  he  has  more  conclusive  proofs  behind — "  in  the 
shade/'  let  him  produce  them,  but  do  not  let  us  consider  the  case 
closed,  and  give  the  verdict  against  the  accused  on  any  so  valueless 
as  those  used  in  his  present  volumes. 

We  allow  indeed,  that  a  sad  picture  of  impurity  is  exhibited  even 
by  the  sins  of  those  few  in  whose  cases  the  delinquencies  must  be 
considered  to  be  proved  :  but  for  the  special  object  had  in  view  by 
the  accusing  historian,  sad  as  it  is,  it  is  worthless  as  an  argument, 
because  there  is  no  period  of  Church  history  since  the  abolition  of 
the  vows  of  celibacy  in  England,  when  the  same  comparatively 
small  amount  of  rottenness  would  not  be  found  in  the  large  body 
of  which  the  clergy  is  composed.  Taking  those  records  of  the 
Consistory  Court  which  give  us  the  same  degree  of  insight  into  its 
proceedings  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation  to  1639,  as  from 
1480  to  the  former  period  (that  selected  by  Mr.  Froude)  we  find 
the  delinquencies  of  the  clergy  represented  in  equally  large  pro- 
portion, with  the  striking  change  that  drunkenness  is.  added  to  the 
crimes  noted  in  the  former  records.  Beginning  towards  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  the  year  1593,  and  going  through  the  re- 
cords for  a  period  of  less  than  seven  years,-^that  is  to  Jan.  1600, 
— there  are  to  be  found  charges  against  one  rector  for  bigamy, 
another  for  incontinence,^  a  curate  for  the  same  sin,  and  four 
priests  for  drunkenness  and  dissolute  behaviour;^  the  whole  seven 

^  Of  whom,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Froude  may  notiee  that  it  is  recorded,  **  Dominus 
absolvit  et  restituit/'  on  the  same  day  that  tbe  preseDtation  was  made ;  a  case,  at 
least  as  strong  as  that  of  Thomas  Wyseman. 

«  Hale,  Pp.  209,  212,  219,  213,  215,  220,  224. 
VOL.    XVIII.  P  P  P 
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forming  a  part  of  forty-seven  entries  only^  being  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  than  in  the  former  pages  of  the 
book. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  a  later  period^  say  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  George^  if  the  same  strict  supervision  had 
been  exercised  which  it  is  evident  was  exercised  over  the  clergy  in 
pre-Keformation  days^  a  much  larger  amount  of  profligacy  would 
have  been  found  among  them^  (though  restrained  by  no  law  from 
marriage^  and  therefore  subject  to  less  temptation^)  than  at  any 
previous  time.  But  does  not  Che  sad  experience  of  our  own  age 
also  teach  us^  that  if  no  larger  amount  of  '^  licentiousness'^  can  be 
proved  against  the  clergy  of  the  Reformation  period,  than  is  proved 
by  Mr.  Froude  and  similar  writers,  it  was  but  like  other  ages  of 
the  Church  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  sad  story  of  a  Bishop  de- 
graded in  this  century  ?  Do  we  not  all  remember  such  cases  as 
those  of  Wetherell  and  Dr.  Dillon?  Have  not  such  cases  ap- 
peared in  the  public  newspapers,  to  shame  us,  even  within  the 
course  of  the  present  year  ?  We  do  not  want  to  proclaim  the  vices 
of  those  who  ought  to  show  a  pattern  of  holiness  and  purity  to  the 
world,  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  false  the  impression  is 
that  is  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  when  Mr.  Froude  pre- 
tends that  the  evidence  he  adduces  proves  the  age  before  the  Re- 
formation to  have  been  one  of  so  much  greater  profligacy  among 
the  clerical  orders  than  any  which  has  followed.  Would  that  no 
such  crimes  could  be  proved  against  any  priests  of  England  in  our 
own  day ;  but  notwithstanding  the  resuscitation  wrought  by  the 
successive  movements  of  the  Evangelical  party  and  *'  High '' 
Churchmen,  proofs  are  yet  constantly  before  us,  that  Gon's 
anointed  servants  may  fall  even  now,  as  they  have  done  in  ages 
gone  by. 

Into  Mr.  Fronde's  further  remarks  on  the  Consistory  Courts 
and  their  abuses  before  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.'s  reforms  we  shall 
not  enter.  It  so  happens  that  the  later  records  furnish  parallel 
cases  to  all  that  he  cites  from  the  earlier,  as  in  the  mal-treatment 
of  clergymen,  of  the  officials  of  the  court,  the  refusal  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament  at  the  hands  of  certain  priests,^  &c.  &c.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  a  passage  from  an  old  writer,  which  is 
much  to  the  purpose  in  the  present  day.  "  Another  great  fault  in 
the  Church,''  (previous  to  the  Great  Rebellion,)  "was  the  intolera- 
ble abuse  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  therefore  God  hath  made 
us  now  incapable  of  any  jurisdiction;  So  just  and  wonderful  is 
He  in  all  His  judgments  I  I  confess  in  mine  own  particular  I  did 
as  much  desire  and  labour  to  reform  it  as  any  man  could  do,  yet  I 

'  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  Froude  should  translate  "panem  benedictnm" 
the  '*  sacrament/'  as  he  does  at  Vol.  I.  p.  180.  If  he  refers  to  numbers  381  and 
384  of  Mr.  Hale's  Precedents,  he  will  find  that  something  different  from  the  Conse- 
crated Host  is  intended. 
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could  never  prevail.  Herein  a  little  to  excuse  the  Churchy  I  have 
it^  (and  can  produce  it  at  this  time,)  under  the  king's  own  hand 
and  seal,  wherein  he  forbids  that  any  churchman  or  priest  in  holy 
orders  should  be  a  chancellor ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  all  the 
corruption  of  the  spiritual  courts :  for  the  judges  at  the  common 
law  have  their  pensions  and  allowances,  but  chancellors  have  none 
at  all,  they  live  only  upon  the  fees  of  the  court,  and  for  them  to 
dismiss  a  cause  it  was  to  lose  so  much  blood.  Now  if  they  be 
naught  in  themselves  then  they  must  for  their  own  advantage  and 
profit  have  instruments  and  agents  accordingly ;  so  the  registers^ 
proctors,  apparitors,  they  were  pessimum  genus  hominum.  While 
the  spiritual  court  was  governed  by  churchmen  and  priests  as  it 
ought  to  be,  (and  hath  ever  been  so  heretofore,)  they  had  their 
spiritual  benefices  and  dignities  to  live  upon,  and  did  scorn  the  fees 
of  the  court :  besides  the  holiness  of  the  profession  kept  them  from 
bribing  and  corruption.  Little  do  men  think  how  much  they 
su£Per  by  this  one  position,  That  Church-men  should  not  interpose 
in  civil  and  moral  affairs ;  .  .  .  .  certainly  if  there  be  any  honesty 
among  men  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  rather  in  them  than  in  others ; 
but  there  having  been  such  an  abuse  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
OoD  is  most  just  in  all  His  ways,  and  what  hath  befallen  us  is 
according  to  the  deserts  of  our  sins.^'^  Many  are  striving  at  this 
day  to  take  away  from  the  Church  what  small  power  of  discipline 
is  yet  left  to  her,  and  Mr.  Froude  is  evidently  one  of  those  who 
think  that  clergymen  are  never  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  Let  them  take  care  they  do  not  change  for  the 
worse;  from  a  grave  and  religious  tribunal  to  such  a  cheap  and 
flippant  office,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  court  of  justice,  as 
some  of  our  mpdem  creations  in  this  way  have  turned  out.  Would 
that  the  rulers  of  the  Church  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
make  Church  courts  more  of  a  reality  than  they  are ;  and  restore 
them  to  their  theoretical  position,  as  the  just  exponent  of  the 
Church's  voice.  As  we  have  seen  lately,  the  deputy  and  non-spiri- 
tual person  is  now  the  actual  judge,  while  the  individual  who  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  judge,  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  special 
assistance  of  the  Divine  Gift  to  guide  him,  sinks  into  the  bathos 
of  an  official  personage  whose  signature  makes  a  fiction  legal,  and 
the  sentence  of  another  nominally  his  own. 

Our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Fronde's  volumes  have  already  extended 
so  much  further  than  we  intended  that  we  find  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  omitting  much  that  we  Jiad  proposed  to  say  respecting 
his  account  of  those  so-called  Reformers  who  sufiered  for  their 
doings  under  Henry's  tyranny ;  as  also  upon  some  other  points 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Bishops  who  belonged  to  the 
non-movement  party.    We  must,  however,  conclude  for  the  present ; 

1  Dedicatory  Epistle  of  the  *  Two  Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion/  by  God« 
firey  Goodman,  Bp.  of  Gloncester,  temp.  Car.  I. 
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«nd.  in  concluding  hope — thougli  almost  againat  hope — that  when 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  History  appear,  we  may  be  able  to 
return  to  Mr.  Froude  with  more  of  approval  and  satisfaction  in  our 
tone. than  we  have  been  able  to  use  on  the  present  occasion.  That 
he  can  write  history,  and  write  it  well,  is  most  evident;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  he  will  so  use  his  authorities  in  writing  it 
that  his  Headers  may  really  depend  upon  his  pages  as  conveying  to 
them  the  truth  of  documentary  evidence  to  which  so  small  a  pror 
portiou  of  them  can  have  access.  For  after  all,  Mr.  Froude  has 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  giving  us  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  than  any  previous  writer. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  UTRECHT  AND  HIS  SUFFRAGANS 
ON  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  late  Abbe  Laborde's  Let* 
ter  to  Pius  IX.  (of  which  a  translation  appeared  m  our  No.  for 
November,  1854,)  showing  on  what  grounds  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaenlate  Conception  of  the:  Blessed  Virgin  could  not  become 
an  Article  of  Faith.  We  have  now  to  present  to  them  another 
document,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  a  great  measure 
i^ntatis  mutandi^  taking  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  the  Abb^ 
Laborde,  namely,  a  Letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  and 
his  two  suffragans,  addressed  also  to  Pius  IX.  and  solemnly  pror 
testing  against  the  promulgation  of  the  new  dogma,  which  they 
regard  as  an  injury  done  to  the  Faith  and  to  the  episcopal  order. 
We  give  this  document  m  extenso,  believing  that  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  its.  perusal*  The  following  translation  is 
made  from  the  original  Latin,  as  given  in  the  Observateur  CaikO" 
lique. 

*'  Letter  of  the  most  Illustrious  and  Reverend  Lords  John  Van 
Santen,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht ;  Henry  John  Van  Buul,  Bishop 
of  Haarlem ;  and  Hermann  Heykamp,  Bishop  of  Deventer,  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  IX.,  on  the  new  dogma  of  the  Imma^ 
culate  Conception  of  the  Bleised  Virgin  Mary,  established  by  him 
on  the  8th  December,  1854. 

*' Most  holy  Father, 

"  In  the  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  of 

the  Lord's  Incarnation,  on  the  8th  December,  in  the  Church  of 

S.  Peter,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

the  Mother  of  our  Saviour,  was  solemnly  promulgated  by  your 
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Holiness^  as  a  dogma  of  the  diristiaa  Faith.  We  cannot  8uffi« 
ciently  express  how  much  that  event  has  astonished,  nay,  afflicted 
us !  We  might,  perhaps,  be  reproached  with  not  having  sooner 
put  forth  our  opinion  on  so  portentous  an  occurrence.  The  sincere 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Utrecht  is  sufficiently  known  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  all  true  Catholics  have  doubt- 
less thought  that  she  has  unhesitatingly  rejected  the  novel  and 
false  dogma  of  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary.  But  our  Church  has 
not  deemed  that  this  good  opinion  respecting  her  faith  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  prevent  her  manifesting  publicly  her  opposition  to 
the  new  dogma.  We  owe  it  to  our  own  dignity,  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  to  the  defenders  of  the  truth,  to  reject  that  dogma  openly. 
We  should  therefore  consider  ourselves  wanting  to  our  duty,  if  we 
any  longer  kept  silence. 

'^  The  integrity  of  the  faith  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up 
from  our  tender  years,  does  not  allow  us  to  remain  silent.  The 
office  with  which  we  have  been  invested,  notwithstanding  our  un- 
wortbiness,  imposes  upon  us  a  most  serious  obligation,  namely, 
that  of  openly  declaring  our  sentiments  on  the  event  in  question. 
For  we  are  persuaded  that  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  faith  admits 
neither  of  augmentation  nor  diminution.  As  Bishops  of  the  Church 
CathoUc,  it  is  our  office  and  duty  to  preserve  intact  the  deposit  of 
the  faith.  Keep  the  deposit^  wrote  S.  Paul  to  his  beloved  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  vi.  20).  S.  Vincentiua  Linnensis  did  not  think  that  that 
was  written  for  S.  Timothy  alone.  All  his  successors  in  the  epis- 
copate must  consider  that  it  was  also  written  for  themselves. 

'^  Now,  the  opinion  that  you  have  put  forth  in  regard  to  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  wonld 
cause  an  augmentation  to  the  Faith.  Before  the  eleventh  century, 
in  fact,  never  and  nowhere  has  such  a  prerogative  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  been  known.  If  we  turn  to  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western 
Church,  and  question  those  two  divisions  of  the  Catholic  world 
concerning  the  Faith,  we  cannot  discover  even  ^  the  slightest  trace 
of  such  a  belief  being  entertained  before  the  period  above-men^^ 
tioned.  If  we  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  your  Predecessors, 
previous  to  the  age  referred  to,  we  are  convinced  that  such  an 
opinion  was  equally  unknown;  nay  more,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  us  to  quote  the  language  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  at  vari- 
ance with  such  an  opinion.  On  this  point  let  Innocent  III.,  Inno« 
cent  v.,  and  Clement  VI.  be  heard.  We  could  easily  adduce  clear 
passages  from  Holy  Scripture,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  novel 
opinion.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  extracted  from  the  two  sources 
of  the  Diving  Word  in  favour  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  With  the  view,  oonse- 
queutly,  of  preserving,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  that  which  h^  been 
committed  to  our  trust,  we  raise  our  voice,  and  declare  that  the 
above-mentioned  dogma  bears  on  the  very  face  of  it  the  mark  of 
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novelty.  Such  is  the  first  and  important  reason  which  induces  us 
fo  put  forth  our  opinion  on  this  matter. 

**  But  not  even  to  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  the 
decision  concerning  that  doctrine  been  left ; — and  this  is  the  second 
complaint  we  have  to  prefer  to  your  Holiness.  The  right  of  adju- 
dicating belongs,  in  fact,  to  Bishops.  No  regard  whatever  has 
been  had  for  that  prerogative  which  is  inherent  in  the  episcopal 
office.  The  whole  episcopal  order  has  not  been  consulted  on  the 
matter.  The  individual  voice  merely  of  those  whose  writings  have 
been  sent  to  Rome  on  this  subject,  and  not  the  voice  of  their 
Churches,  has  been  heard.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the 
judicial  prerogative  essentially  belongs  to  the  episcopate.  The 
council  held  at  Jerusalem,  the  first  and  pattern  of  all  councils,  proves 
this  prerogative.  For  after  S.  Peter,  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  had 
spoken,  S.  James  rose  and  said,  Mp  sentence  k — (Acts  xv.  19). 
But  what  Bishops,  successors  and  vicars  of  the  Apostles,  who  heard 
you  singly  proclaiming  a  new  doctrine  of  the  Faith,  have  defended 
their  privileges  ?  In  very  truth  they  have  either  been  dumb  wit- 
nesses or  abject  sycophants.  Ob  I  how  the  episcopal  dignity  was 
degraded  in  that  assembly,  so  illustrious  in  appearance  I  Not  one 
was  seen  to  be  an  uncompromising  guardian  of  the  rights  of  his 
order  I  Without  offence  would  we  say,  most  holy  Father,  that  in 
order  that  the  head  might  be  raised  higher  than  is  meet,  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  body  have  been  depressed  I  We,  by 
the  goodness  of  God,  not  yet  unmindful  of  our  dignity,  complain 
to  you  of  the  wrong  offered  to  it. 

"  But  there  is  a  third  reason  which  compels  us  to  reject  publicly 
the  false  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, namely,  the  love  of  our  Church.  This  love  demands  from  us 
the  greatest  care  in  preserving  our  Church  from  error.  In  that 
Church,  the  faith,  although  more  than  once  imperilled  in  this 
country,  has,  by  the  Divine  favour,  been  preserved  inviolate  until  this 
day.  We  have  consequently  thought  it  our  duty  to  repel  every 
species  of  novelty  bearing  upon  the  fundamental  Articles  of  the 
faith.  After  the  confusion  introduced  amongst  us  three  years  ago 
in  the  hierarchical  order,  there  might  be  danger  of  corrupting  the 
Catholic  Faith.  Our  intention  is  to  guard  against  this  danger. 
We  must  strive,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  present  our  Church  to 
Christ  as  a  pure  Virgin.  It  is  to  us  a  holy  obligation  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  ancient  faith  as  simple  and  as  pure  as  we  have 
received  it  from  our  predecessors.  Opposed  to  all  novelty  and 
attached  to  antiquity,  we,  with  TertuUian,  thus  distinguish  true 
from  false  doctrine: — *\t  is  evident  that  that  comes  from  the 
Lord,  and  is  the  true  doctrine,  which  has  been  delivered  from  the 
first,  but  that  that  is  foreign  and  false,  which  has  been  introduced 
afterwards.'  {Prascr^t,  c.  81.)  We  are  no  less  admonished  than 
was  Timothy  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, '  to  avoid  profane  and 
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vain  novelties  of  words  (1  Tim.  vi.  20) ;  of  words,  that  is,  novelties 
of  doctrines^  things,  and  opinions,  which  are  contrary  to  truth  and 
antiquity,  and  which,  if  received,  the  faith  of  the  blessed  Fathers 
would  necessarily,  either  altogether,  or  certainly,  in  great  part,  be 
impaired.'  Thus  speaks  S.  Vincentius  Lirinensis  [Common,  c.  24.) 
"  About  two  centuries  since,  the  Ambassador  of  Philip  IV.,  King 
of  Spain,  asked  from  your  predecessor,  Alexander  YIL,  in  the  name 
of  his  Master,  a  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  That  Pope  inquired  from  Cardinal  Bona 
whether  this  question  could  be  decided  by  him.  .  The  pious  and 
learned  Cardinal  answered,  that  neither  the  Holy  See,  nor  the 
Church  could  make  new  Articles  of  Faith,  but  could  only  declare 
what  God  had  revealed  to  His  Church,  after  having  duly  examined 
the  traditions  which  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles.  '  Could  I 
not,^  again  the  Pope  asked,  '  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  decide  what  one  ought  to  believe  on  this  point  V  '  Most 
holy  Father,'  replied  Bona,  '  that  which  would  be  divinely  revealed 
to  you,  could  only  be  of  use  to  yourself;  but  from  it,  it  would  not 
be  lawful  to  infer  that  you  were  empowered  to  impose  both  on  the 
faithful,  and  on  me,  adherence  to  this  decision.'  Would  that  so 
truly  vdse  and  Catholic  a  sentiment  had  been  followed  by  all  the 
successors  of  S.  Peter ! 

"  We  have  deemed  it  both  honourable  to  ourselves  and  our  duty 
to  present  to  your  Holiness  our  pastoral  instruction  which  we  have 
joined  to  this  letter.  In  order  that  it  may  be  better  and  more 
clearly  known  in  our  Dioceses  what  should  be  the  belief  of  Catho- 
lics on  the  new  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  we  have  published  it,  for  the  use  of  Hollanders,  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue. 

"  Our  Church  has  often  appealed  to  a  future  oecumenical  Council 
duly  assembled.  Under  present  circumstances,  we  think  it  neces- 
saiy  to  renew  that  appeal.  On  account  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
Faith,  and  the  wrong  committed  against  the  Episcopal  Order,  when 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mo- 
ther of  our  Saviour,  is  established  as  a  dogma  divinely  revealed, 
reserve  we  the  right  of  making  our  appeal  at  the  proper  time  an<| 
place.  May  the  Father  of  lights  illumine  our  hearts,  and  do  in 
us  what  is  pleasing  in  His  sight ! 

"  We  subscribe  ourselves,  with  veneration, 
"  Most  holy  Father, 
"  Your  holiness'  most  humble  servants, 
'^  John,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht, 
^^  Henrt  John,  Bishop  of  Haarlem. 
"  Hermann,  Bishop  of  Deventer. 
''  Given  at  Utrecht,  13th  August,  1856. 

"  The  Secretary  General, 

"  Henry  Loos/' 
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IrUroduction  to   the   Study   of  the   Old  Testament.     Part  L,   by 
Alfred  Bakrt,  M.A.     London  :  John  W.  Parker, 

The  Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  is  beyond  question  oae  of 
the  chief  means  by  which  progress  is  made  in  Christian  Ufe  :  and 
although  it  may  appear  supei^uous  to  make  this  acknowledgment 
in  an  age  when  so  much  is  said  aboat  distributing,  translating,  and 
criticising  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  much '  to  be  feai*ed  that  it  is  one  of 
those  axioms  which  men  let  slip  by  them  without  moulding  their 
practice  accordingly.  Of  those  who  really  do  read  their  Bibles  at<* 
tentively,  very  few  realize  the  power  of  God^s  Word  which  they  are 
handling :  and  of  very  few  can  it  be  said,  that  they  do  read  their 
Bible  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve* the  name  of  attention  at  alL 
Many  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  promoting  its  circulation, 
really  give  the  least  possible  attention  to  the  study  of  it.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  for  us  briefly  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  habit 
of  attention,  and  what  are  the  leading  elements  of  devotional  study 
grounded  thereon. 

In  some  writings  the  personality  of  the  author  is  of  no  coi|S6« 
quence,  and  we  gather  up  the  information  from  the  pages  of  the 
volume,  without  thought  of  who  might  be  the  compiler.  Where 
nothing  beyond  mere  instruction  is  proposed,  the  truth  and  per*^ 
spicuity  of  the  statement  is  manifestly  all  that  we  require,  and  we 
are  pleased  with  such  reflections  as  commend  themselves  to  our  un- 
derstanding by  their  evident  connection  with  the  facts  that  are 
related.  But  where  the  writing  assumes  a  moral  character,  and  the 
necessity  of  logical  inference  finds  itself  hid  from  sight  by  the 
practical  philosophy  which  hangs  upon  it  and  clothes  it^  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  this  abstract  consideration  of  truth,  but  feel  an  an* 
xiety  to  know  the  true  value  of  the  writer's  personal  authority.  In  all 
moral  writings  therefore,  the  moral  testa  of  credibility  influence  us, 
and  this  very  frequently  to  such  a  degree,  that  words  which  woul4 
be  approved  by  us,  when  uttered  by  one  person,  fall  under  our  cen- 
sure when  they  come  from  another.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident. 
Moral  truth  has  such  a  living  elasticity  in  its  nature,  that  the  very 
meaning  of  an  expression  may  vary  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  speaker,  and  as  intentions  are  results  of  character,  the  words  of 
a  speaker  cannot  be  daly  estimated  without  an  appreciation  of  his 
character.  It  is  just  this  which  makes  it  so  important  for  many 
writings  to  be  anonymous.  Truths  of  great  importance  are  liable 
to  be  underrated  because  of  the  measure  which  the  supposed  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  an  individual  must  necessarily  set  upon  the  pro- 
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dace  of  his  mind.  For  this  reason  the  essayist  keeps  himself  in 
the  background  as  much  as  possible^  lest  his  own  littleness  should 
cramp  the  majesty  of  his  sentiments.  This  however^  is  only  one 
result  out  of  many  which  the  speaker's  individual  character  must 
leave  upon  his  words.  We  have  seen  that  the  bias  and  real  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  may  very  much  depend  upon  the  character  of 
mind  from  which  it  emanates :  and  so  it  is^  that  all  persons  feel 
a  lively  interest  in  the  writings  of  those  they  are  acquainted  with 
quite  disproportionate  to  their  inherent  merit,  and  quite  independent 
of  it.  If  we  are  likely  to  value  a  composition  the  less  from  our  fa- 
miliarity with  the  writer,  we  are  also  likely  to  understand  it  the 
more  from  our  general  knowledge  of  his  sentiments  and  intentions. 
In  cases  however,  where  the  infirmity  of  the  individual  is  over- 
shone  by  the  halo  of  inspiration,  we  have  no  need  to  fear  lest  the 
subject  matter  should  be  impaired  by  the  subjectivity  of  the  writer's 
apprehensions.  It  is  therefore  desirable  for  us  to  keep  attentively 
before  our  consideration  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  writer 
as  an  essential  element  towards  the  adequate  study  of  the  writing. 
More  than  this.  When  the  writer  is  himself  really  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  essential  Truth,  and  the  subjectivity  of  the  author  is  really 
the  creative  Personality  of  6od,  then  the  mind  of  the  author  is  the 
source  of  the  sublimity  of  that  which  is  written,  and  if  we  read 
Holy  Scripture  without  remembrance  of  its  Divine  origin,  we  cut 
away  from  it  that  which  supplies  its  magnificent  vitality,  and  stamps 
its  pages  with  their  moral  character.  Just  then  as  we  would  wish 
in  reading  the  moral  writings  of  a  human  philosopher,  to  forget  the 
author  lest  we  should  lower  the  subject  to  suit  our  estimate  of  the 
man,  so  in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  must  never  forget  that 
God  Himself  is  the  Author,  because  it  is  this  which  raises  every 
thing  that  is  recorded  there  to  a  moral  dignity  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  possess. 

From  hence  we  see  that  there  are  always  two  objects  which  claim 
our  attention  when  reading  Holy  Scripture, — the  words  in  them- 
selves, and  the  speaker.  We  are  not  to  receive  them  as  the  words 
of  man,  but  as  they  are  in  truth  the  words  of  God,  and  we  are  to 
estimate  their  importance  accordingly. 

-  These  observations  are  so  self-evident  that  it  would  have  been 
needless  to  make  them,  were  it  not  that  many  persons  who  fully 
believe  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  do  practically  forget  its  im- 
portance arising  from  the  sacredness  of  its  origin.  Our  readiest 
test  of  power  is  the  result  we  see  in  things  around  us,  and  the 
greater  those  results  are,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  have  recourse  to 
other  tests :  and  so  the  natural  tendency  of  all  men  must  be 
to  value  Holy  Scripture  for  its  results  in  society,  rather  than 
because  it  comes  from  God.  Here,  accordingly,  it  is  that  faith 
steps  in,  and  bids  us  reverse  the  order  of  nature.  We  are  not  so 
much  to  value  Holy  Scripture  because  of  its  influence  upon  man- 
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kind|  as  because  it  comes  from  God.  We  are  to  attend  to  what  is 
spoken  because  of  Him  Who  speaks,  and  not  merely  listen  to  the 
speaker  because  we  are  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  his 
discourse. 

A  general  principle  like  this  supplies  a  unity  and  comprehen- 
siveness to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  which  will  otherwise  be 
wanting.  From  losing  sight  of  this,  persons  are  continually  found 
marring  the  treasure  which  is  within  their  hands,  and  resting 
in  self-satisfied  consent  to  certain  passages,  rather  than  prostrat- 
ing themselves  in  devout  contemplation  of  the  whole.  Many 
very  devout  readers  of  the  Bible  may  continually  be  heard  ex- 
pressing their  admiration  of  the  sublimity  of  some  passage  of 
Isaiah,  or  adding  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  some  moral 
apophthegm  in  the  Psalms,  Now  such  persons  do  not  see  that 
they  are  making  the  Bible  which  is  ttie  exponent  of  the  mind 
of  QoD,  subordinate  to  the  criteria  of  their  own  mind.  They  are 
estimating  the  Bible  rather  by  its  points  of  combination  with  their 
own  sentiment  than  by  the  glory  of  its  Fountain  Head,  as  instinct 
throughout  with  the  energy  of  the  Divine  mind.  That  there  should 
be  some  ^'favourite  passages^^  is  only  natural.  That  some  pas- 
sages should  have  a  practical  importance  for  daily  study  greater  thaa 
others,  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  God's  creation. 
But  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  seemingly  greater  beauty 
and  importance  of  such  passages  arises  from  their  meeting  our  in- 
firmities the  more,  and  not  because  they  are  really  more  resplendent 
than  others  with  the  lustre  of  the  Divine  Presence.  It  is  from 
condescension  to  our  infirmity  that  the  words  of  prophets  burned 
with  such  terror  and  beauty  in  denunciation  and  promise.  The 
impression  to  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  man  is  their  first  and 
immediate  object,  and  therefore  they  address  him  in  language 
whose  force  he  can  feel;  but  not  less  really  spiritual,  not  less 
replenished  with  the  dignity  of  the  life  of  God,  not  less  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Bevelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the 
one  great  object  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  those  passages  which  fall 
without  meaning  or  interest  upon  the  ears  of  drowsy  congrega- 
tions. For  instance,  we  dare  not  doubt  that  the  mere  record 
of  names  from  generation  to  generation,  as  betokening  the  indi- 
vidualizing Providence  of  Him  Who  calleth  His  own  by  name  and 
leadeth  them  out,  has  a  special  purpose  and  beauty  of  its  own 
to  those  who  have  spiritual  perceptions  to  discern  their  imporL 
To  us  it  may  even  seem  that  the  genealogies  are  sometimes  arbi- 
trary and  resultless ;  bat  we  are  to  remember  that  the  weakness  is 
in  ourselves  and  not  in  them.  If  the  Lord  God  hath  thus  spoken, 
there  must  be  some  to  whom  His  words  are  addressed,  and  we  are 
not  to  think  that  the  words  fall  dead  because  our  ears  are  deaf. 
We  know  not  yet  the  full  purposes  of  Holy  Scripture,  flor  the 
extent  in  which  it  is  instrumental  to  the  edification  of  spiritutd 
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beings.  If  the  "  cedar  of  Lebanon'^  and  '*  Leviathan  taking  his 
pastime  in  the  deep^'  are  objects  which  impress  our  imagination 
being  taken  from  the  realm  of  nature  with  which  our  outward  life 
unites  us ;  may  it  not  much  more  be  the  ease  that  the  mere  allu- 
sion to  the  names  of  those  eternal  beings  who  onee  trod  the  earth 
suggests  reminiscences  of  gratitude  and  adoration  to  the  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host  who  have  faculties  to  behold  them  ranked  in 
their  order>  whether  it  be  as  bright  stars  in  the  communion  of 
saints^  or  as  monsters  of  dread  under  the  chains  of  darkness  ? 

And  so  again^  statements  of  chronology  and  numbers^  which 
modern  critics  seem  to  think  were  written  only  for  their  scorn  and 
amusement^  or  at  best  as  guarantees  to  scholars  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  paragraph^ — can  we^  consistently  with  our  common  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  imagine  that  God  caused  these  to  be  inserted 
in  His  revelation  as  mere  purposeless  blots  ?  It  could  not  be  so. 
We  may  not  see  how  the  progress  of  revelation  is  affected  by  any 
incidental  mention  of  the  kind;  but  this  we  must  remember^  that 
the  thing  is  of  God.  It  may  be  that  in  future  ages  we  shall  see 
harmonies  marked  out  by  these  features  which  we  cannot  now  dis- 
cern :  and  as  in  some  complicated  machine  there  may  be  parts 
which  appear  superfluous  and  inconvenient  at  the  firsts  which  yet 
the  mechanic  knows  to  be  essential  towards  the  subsequent  com- 
pletion of  his  design,  so  we  must  remember  that  the  past  is  not 
separated  from  us  by  the  lapse  of  the  time^  the  men  of  the  past 
have  not  ceased  to  exist,  the  deeds  of  the  past  infancy  of  the  world 
will  once  again  be  called  out  of  the  abyss  which  we  forget,  to 
undergo  a  judgment  which  we  heed  not,  and  we  cannot  tell  what 
purposes  in  time  to  come  may  be  accomplished  by  these  brief 
notices  of  things  done  long  ago.  The  web  of  time  has  to  be 
gathered  up  for  collective  judgment,  and  the  eras  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  will  not  be  found  in  the  rise  or  fall 
of  mighty  empires  by  which  the  world  was  shaken,  but  in  the 
divinely  appointed  steps  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  about 
which  perhaps  the  world  at  the  time  knew  nothing. 

The  remembrance  of  future  purposes  which  Holy  Scripture  may 
be  intended  to  subserve  is  not  a  vain  speculation,  although  we  are, 
of  course^  quite  incompetent  to  form  any  real  estimate  of  those 
purposes.  It  is  of  importance,  because  it  helps  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  the  Divine  personality  of  the  speaker.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  any  word  or  phrase,  any  name  or  number^  any  chrono- 
logical statement  or  genealogical  detail,  is  beyond  the  point.  It  is 
the  Word  of  God,  and  it  shall  not  go  forth  from  Him  vain,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  He  pleases,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  He  sent  it.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  realiee  the 
moral  consequences  which  the  character  of  the  speaker  has  upon 
His  words.  He  is  eternal ;  His  words  bear  the  impress  of  eternity. 
They  are  not  spoken  to  die,  but  to  live,  and  to  give  life  for  ever. 
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This  remembrance  underlies  any  philosophical  system  of  typical 
interpretation.  The  facts  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture  are  not  re- 
corded there  for  the  sake  of  ordinary  narrative,  but  they  are  marked 
out  by  the  Word  of  God  as  supplying  the  fundamental  principles 
of  God's  government^  arising  perhaps  at  first  in  some  chosen 
family,  or  nation,  but  thence  to  be  applied  to  the  larger  sphere  of 
God's  general  dealing  with  mankind  in  His  Church.  Promises 
given  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  to  God's  ancient  people,  are 
not  preserved  for  our  reading  in  order  to  teach  us  what  God  did 
for  them,  but  how  God  is  dealing  with  us.  The  promises  were  not 
given  at  first  by  a  casual  impulse,  but  by  the  unchangeable  law  of 
the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  they  are  applicable  to  all  generations, 
and  as  the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  grace,  the  promises  which 
were  given  originally  in  things  temporal  may  be  translated  by  the 
children  of  His  spiritual  covenant  into  the  language  of  heavenly 
benediction. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  fresh  majesty  and  life  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  history,  and  family  incident,  which  would 
otherwise  seem  to  be  presented  to  our  study  with  a  disproportionate 
solemnity.  The  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  must  indeed  be  of  great 
value  to  us  in  themselves,  as  exhibiting  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  their  lives  we  are  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  God  which  is  making  known  to  us  how  He 
dealt  with  them.  The  method  of  God's  dealing  with  an  individual 
is  the  same  as  that  of  His  dealing  with  a  nation,  and  God  may, 
therefore,  choose  which  He  pleases  for  the  sake  of  making  known 
to  us  the  law  of  His  action. 

Many  persons,  from  the  neglect  of  this,  are  apt  to  decry  mystical 
and  allegorical  interpretation,  as  if  it  were  making  Holy  Scripture 
a  mere  matter  of  human  fancy.  If  a  type  were  a  mere  fortuitous 
exhibition  in  outward  incident  of  some  future  phsenomenon  of  the 
Christian  bodyj  the  study  of  types  would,  of  course,  be  mere  specu- 
lation, although  even  then  it  might  be  instructive,  but  the  true 
reason  why  we  should  investigate  the  Old  Testament  types,  is  de- 
rived from  the  unchangeable  character  of  the  God  of  our  Fathers 
Who  is  the  author  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  have  there  a  true  state- 
ment of  His  dealings  with  men  in  ages  past,  and  consequently  a 
true  statement  of  the  law  of  His  dealings  with  men  in  ages  yet  to 
come.  He^  provided  the  outward  incidents  of  those  ancient  occur- 
rences, and  so  the  little  things  of  earth  by  His  having  thus  em- 
ployed them,  and  given  them  a  permanent  existence  in  His  Word, 
become  sanctified  to  indicate  the  channels  of  which  God  would  give 
those  better  things  which  He  has  reserved  for  us.  History  and 
prophecy  become  one,  because  they  are  the  word  of  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  God,  who  is  ordering  all  things  by  harmonious  laws 
with  reference  to  the  Body  of  Chbist.  The  God  of  the  future  is 
the  God  of  the  past.     His  Word  is  eternal  as  Himself.     If  He 
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speaks^  it  is  not  to  record  that  which  has  been  and  is  no  more^  but 
as  His  Word  gave  the  first  existence  to  the  things  of  old^  so  His 
Word  recording  them,  sustains  them  in  perpetual  operation  as 
forms  of  expansive  hfe,  forms  which  were  to  renew  themselves  in 
endless  succession,  preparing  the  way  of  Christ  and  moulding  the 
outward  substance  wherein  He,  Who  is  the  Word  of  God,  should 
consummate  the  mystery  of  His  Incarnation. 

The  reflection  that  God  is  the  author  of  Holy  Scripture,  na- 
turally suggests  to  us  one  difiiculty,  from  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  merely  the  language  of  man,  recorded  as 
speaking  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world,  or  else  in  prayer. 
The  former  is,  of  course,  only  one  result  of  the  human  element  in 
the  Incarnation.  Words  origioally  spoken  by  man  for  his  own 
earthly  purposes,  become  the  words  of  God  to  signify  the  relation 
of  His  spiritual  kingdom  to  various  classes  of  men  brought  into 
contact  with  it.  If  God  has  been  pleased  to  repeat  man's  words, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  there  was  some  eternal  purpose  to  which 
these  words  would  minister.  However  carelessly  they  might  at 
first  be  spoken,  they  have  been  recorded  by  the  utterauce  of  eternal 
Wisdom,  and  if  we  cannot  tell  the  reason,  we  must  yet  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  mystery  in  the  record,  for  the  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men.  While  the  words  of  man  in  his  daily  life  are 
thus  filled  with  a  new  power,  by  being  adopted  into  the  myste- 
riousness  of  the  Divine  utterance,  the  words  of  man  in  prayer  to 
God  acquire  a  character  altogether  singular  from  the  fact  of  their 
inspiration.  The  Psalms,  for  instance,  of  David,  are  not  merely 
prayers  of  David  recorded  by  God,  but  also  dictated  by  God.  We 
cannot  pray  to  God,  except  we  know  God.  We  cannot  know  God 
except  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Prayers  which  are  accept- 
able to  God  must  thus  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  the  in- 
spiration of  God.  If  God  is  to  hear  us  when  we  pray.  He  must 
first  teach  us  to  pray,  so  that  the  words  of  acceptable  prayer  to 
God  are  words  in  which  God  teaches  us  to  address  Himself.  Thus 
we  are  expressly  told  that  David  "  in  spirit^'  called  Chbist  Lord. 
This  invests  the  prayers  of  Scripture  with  the  character  of  revela- 
tions. They  are  not  merely  aspirations  expressive  of  the  needs  of 
man,  but  they  are  moulded  by  another  principle  of  appropriateness 
to  God  from  whom  they  come  and  to  whom  they  are  directed. 
The  sacredness  of  this  Divine  element  is  borne  witness  to  by  the 
constant  looking  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  past  which  distinguishes 
the  prayers  of  the  inspired  volume.  So  far  from  novelty  being 
apparently  decried,  we  find  that  the  words  of  earlier  times  con- 
tinually form  the  basis  of  the  most  remarkable  sacred  songs. 
Words  simple  at  first,  gradually  expand  into  majestic  streams  of 
praise,  because  of  the  power  of  the  Eternal  which  would  not  sufi^er 
those  earlier  words  to  die  away.  The  gifts  of  God,  in  time  past, 
are  not  separated  from  those  of  later  days,  but  they  are  all  gathered 
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round  the  body  of  Christ  as  their  real  source  and  eentre  of  life. 
The  later  prayer  is  thus  at  once  a  development  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  by  which  the  earlier  prayer  was  dictated,  and  it  is  also  the 
link  by  which  the  earlier  prayer  gained  its  falfilment,  for  it  is  the 
link  which  binds  it  into  closer  union  with  the  Incarnate  Son  in 
whom  all  generations  are  blessed.  This  is  most  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  the  song  of  Hannah,  adopted  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  the 
Magnificat  of  the  Church. 

As  the  devotions  of  Holy  Scripture  thus  grow  onward  into  the 
full  light  of  the  Incarnation,  so  they  are  also  kindled  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  threefold  appeals 
to  God,  which  probably  the  worshippers  in  the  Temple  knew  not 
to  be  connected  with  any  hidden  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  are, 
nevertheless,  to  us  who  can  see  their  fitness,  manifest  tokens  of  the 
inspiratory  guidance  of  that  Divine  Being  Who  in  a  subsequent 
dispensation  was  purposing  to  make  known  His  Threefold  Per- 
sonality. They  become,  indeed,  sometimes  the  more  remarkable 
from  containing  slight  indications  of  the  offices  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  :  a  fact  which  may  be  noticed  by  the  way  as 
affording  especial  reasons  for  accuracy  in  considering  the  words 
employed,  inasmuch  as  some  variation  of  what  we  might  think  to 
be  a  synonym,  may  contain  the  germ  of  some  vast  department  of 
Christian  Theology.  The  triple  ejaculations  of  the  poetical  Books 
are  the  more  remarkable  from  their  inconsistency  with  the  parallel*^ 
ism  on  which  Hebrew  poetry  is  based.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
intended  thus  to  make  it  the  clearer  that  revelation  is  an  inspired 
element,  straggling  with  the  natural  condition  of  those  who  re- 
ceive, and  finally  subduing  it  to  the  expression  of  its  own  su- 
premacy. 

Attention  to  God  as  the  Speaker  and  Author  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  thus  necessary  to  its  proper  study.  Man  does  indeed  intervene 
as  the  medium  by  whom  the  Divine  Word  is  manifested,  and  some- 
times acted  his  own  part  without  at  all  knowing  that  his  actions 
would  become  the  hieroglyphics  of  a  revelation :  but  this  is  only 
analogous  to  what  happens  round  us  every  day.  The  mechanic 
does  not  know  to  what  works  he  is  contributing  by  the  manufacture 
in  which  he  is  employed.  Those  ulterior  purposes  do  not  even 
enter  into  his  mind.  In  the  same  way  we  are  not  to  think  that 
the  Patriarchs  were  acting  in  a  sense  of  mystery,  because  their 
actions  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  mystery.  They  were  only 
acting  "  in  faith,''  knowing  that  they  were  God's  servants,  and  it 
was  a  dignity  altogether  beyond  their  present  act  when  God  was 
pleased  to  use  it  for  an  eternal  purpose  in  His  Word.  Their  life 
of  faith  did  not  even  include  a  full  knowledge  of  the  glory  it  pos- 
sessed habitually  by  virtue  of  God*s  promise  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  thefuture  Nativity  of  God  Himself.  They  only  knew  that 
they  were  chosen  out  of  the  world  for  special  gifts :  but  aa  it  is  with 
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all  Oop's  promises  and  gifts,  they  contained  far  more  than  was  at  first 
sight  apparent,  or  than  they  coald  possibly  have  understood,  even 
had  they  been  told  of  them. 

In  like  manner  with  reference  to  the  actual  penmen  of  Holy 
Scripture  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  Divine  Inspiration  did  away 
with  spontaneity  of  their  expressions,  at  any  rate  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  special  cases.  It  is  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  inves- 
tigate the  various  theories  of  Inspiration,  but  this  much  seems 
right  to  be  assumed,  *— that  the  words  are  generally  the  natural 
words  of  the  writer  or  prophet,  only  possessed  by  a  new  indwelling 
power,  just  as  the  substance  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  manhood  was 
the  substance  of  His  Holy  Mother  possessed  by  a  new  personality. 
We  can  notice  some  faint  tokens  of  such  conjoint  action  even  in  the 
trifling  things  of  the  world.  Take  for  instance  the  recitation  of  a 
poem :  the  words  are  the  words  of  one  man,  while  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  those  words  almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  inter- 
vention of  another's  mind  and  voice  for  accentuation  and  emphasis^ 
Even  mathematical  calculations  may  be  worked  out  by  various 
pupils  at  their  master's  biddings  and  in  accordance  with  his  rules  ; 
but  the  amount  of  detailed  statement  and  the  general  character  ot 
the  work  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  subordinate 
mind,  in  one  case  cumbrous  and  round*about, — ^in  another,  passing 
over  necessary  steps  in  such  a  way  that  a  reader  cannot  follow  the 
operations.  The  master  might  know  that  one  method  was  suitable 
for  one  purpose,  and  the  other  for  another,  and  would  employ  his 
pupils  accordingly.  The  individuality  and  characteristic  method  of 
the  two  minds  would  not  be  destroyed  by  his  own  instruction  and 
superintendence :  and  he  might  be  all  the  while  intending  that 
their  characteristics  should  respectively  become  serviceable  for 
special  ends  of  which  they  were  unaware.  So^f  we  may  re- 
verently employ  such  an  illustration— the  Divine  mind  which 
instructed  and  superintended  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  did 
not  destroy  their  natural  bias,  but  used  it  as  the  actions  of  Pa- 
triarchs had  been  used  before,  as  a  concomitant  aid  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truth  which  they  were  commissioned  to  promulgate. 

These  few  remarks  will  serve  to  open  up  to  us  various  heads  of 
consideration  which  follow  from  paying  attention  to  the  Divine 
Personality  as  speaking  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture.  Our  first  duty 
in  reading  the  Bible  is  to  remember  Whose  Word  it  is,  and  to  view 
it  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  As  the  words  of  a  man  gather  freshness  and  power 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  so  much  more  does 
the  Word  of  Gon  acquire  new  meaning  and  spiritual  significance 
from  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  Bible  does  not  acquire  its  moral 
character  from  the  morality  which  it  teaches,  but  its  moral  teaching 
is  a  result  of  the  authoritative  moral  character  which  belongs  to  it 
as  embodying  the  revelation  of  communion  with  God.    To  strive 
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to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  mere  reading  of  the 
Bible  or  any  other  book  of  instruction  respecting  God  is  futile,  be- 
cause this  primary  instruction  is  not  the  object  for  which  it  was 
given.  It  is  given  "  from  faith  to  faith/^  It  is  to  be  read  with 
the  enlightened  eye  of  faith.  It  is  given  from  the  God  of  Truth  to 
the  children  of  His  Covenant.  It  is  given  above  all  that  ^^  the  man 
of  God— ^the  steward  of  His  mysteries — may  be  perfect,  and  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  works.^' 

Besides  giving  attention  to  the  Divine  Personality  of  the  speaker, 
we  must  also  give  especial  attention  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Book  itself.  This  brings  under  our  survey  almost  the  whole 
realm  of  human  knowledge.  Here  also  we  are  apt  to  find  the 
knowledge  derived  from  other  sources  coming  into  collision  with 
the  knowledge  which  the  Bible  itself  communicates.    The  errors  of 

East  times,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  the  faith  has  been  involved 
y  over-hasty  harmonizing  between  experimental  and  revealed 
science,  ought  especially  to  teach  us  in  the  present  day  to  be  slow 
to  form  schemes  by  which  difficulties  are  to  be  arranged.  We  have, 
as  it  were,  a  double  treatise  upon  many  points  of  physical  science, 
which  begin  at  the  opposite  ends  of  their  subject.  One  begins 
from  "  the  beginning,^'  from  the  Creator,  marking  out  the  great 
scheme  of  the  world^s  history,  from  turning  point  to  turning  point 
ordained  by  Him.  The  other  begins  from  results  as  witnessed 
around  us.  As  we  go  backward  we  see  much  approach  to  harmony 
with  the  grand  outline  of  the  Divine  Providence.  This,  of  course, 
it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  do :  but  it  is  also  natural  that 
.there  should  be  a  wide  gap  between  the  outline  of  knowledge  given 
by  the  cooiprehensive  utterance  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  our  piece-meal  philosophy.  When  the  sea  flows  between 
two  lines  of  cliff  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  strata,  we  may  be 
able  to  recognize  the  unity  of  their  origin,  we  may  see  how  as  the 
various  formations  succeed  one  another  on  one  side,  they  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  opposite  coast, 
but  we  are  not  surprised  if  here  and  there  a  fault  occurs.  Surely 
then,  when  the  gulph  of  infirmity  rolls  between  the  conceptions  of 
man  and  the  revelation  of  God,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  there  are 
discrepancies.  Features  which  may  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  may  disappear  altogether  from  the  portraiture  of  creation 
as  given  by  God  ;  and  things  which  we  cannot  discern  may  be 
under  His  Providence,  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  of  physical  truth. 
Expressions  which  may  seem  to  us  untrue  when  interpreted  by  our 
limited  sphere  of  experience,  may  contain  within  themselves  the  in- 
dications of  some  larger  law  than  our  imagination  dared  to  conceive. 
We  must  therefore  be  very  careful  not  to  be  hasty  in  bringing 
human  science  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  of  revelation.  We  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  a  symmetry  and  completeness  about  the  declarations 
of  God  which  the  greatest  vastness  of  knowledge  upon  our  part 
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never  could  have  realized.  We  are  not  to  think  that  facts  of  ex« 
perimental  discovery  are  more  real,  because  they  may  be  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  more  tangible  to  us.  The  discoveries  of  revelation  are 
quite  as  real,  though  further  off  from  our  grasp :  and  they  have  a 
reality  of  their  own,  because  they  express  science  in  its  ideal  truth, 
its  truth  that  is  as  existing  in  tne  mind  of  the  Creator.  As  when 
one  sees  an  army  drawn  up  for  military  movements,  the  mind 
forms  a  truthful  conception  of  its  arrangements,  but  an  inadequate 
one,  being  only  able  to  describe  the  bearings  of  the  various  regi- 
ments as  seen  in  section,  whereas  the  mind  of  the  General  includes 
a  larger  area  of  considerables,  and  sees  the  whole  army  spread  over 
it  as  in  a  ground-plan,  so  the  Divine  delineations  of  science  are 
quite  as  real,  quite  as  tangible,  as  our  profoundest  calculations, 
although  perhaps  from  their  very  truthfulness,  much  more  simple 
than  our  incomplete  descriptions.  Therefore,  in  considering  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Bible,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  let 
it  speak  for  itself,  and  to  consider  well  the  real  extent  of  its  as* 
sertions,  before  we  attempt  to  assert  that  such  or  such  a  point  is 
the  point  of  contact  with  external  departments  of  knowledge. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Bible^ 
as  being  one  complete  book,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  collection 
of  many  independent  books.  There  is  a  unity  making  the  whole 
one,  and  there  is  a  totality  in  each  of  its  component  parts.  On 
this  account  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  attentive  to  the  immediate 
object  of  each  book  in  itself,  and  also  to  its  relation  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  revelation.  Many  students  of  the  Bible  doubtless  miss 
the  real  profit  which  various  passages  were  intended  to  convey, 
from  an  anxiety  to  review  them  in  connection  and  harmony,  as  it  is 
called,  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  considering  them 
well  in  themselves,  as  independent  expressions  of  the  counsel  of 
God.  The  various  portions  were  published  at  the  first  for  separate 
objects.  If  when  we  bring  them  together  we  find  what  seems  to  us 
like  discrepancy  between  the  various  parts,  doubtless  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  one  intention  of  this  was  just  to  make  us  pause,  to 
make  us  weigh  each  part  well  by  itself,  to  make  us  careful  not  to 
systematize  the  different  sections,  lest  they  may  become  crystallized 
and  petrified,  but  to  learn  humbly  what  God  teaches  in  the  exact 
way  in  which  He  teaches  it,  and  to  bear  with  the  difficulties  in 
which  our  state  o(  ignorance  involves  us. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  experimental 
science,  so  in  this  other  case  of  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Bible  to  each  other,  we  must  be  careful  to  take  the  word  of  God 
as  it  is  written,  before  our  improved  editions  of  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  in  both  cases  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  bring 
all  the  external  helps  we  can  get  to  the  understanding  of  everv  pas- 
sage. Thus  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  we  should  search  into 
the  book  of  nature  and  see  how  it  illustrates  the  written  word  of - 
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GoD^  and  this  not;  as  perhaps  too  many  do,  merely  with  a  view  to 
the  baneful  work  of  controversy,  but  for  the  pure  ends  of  intelli- 
gent devotion.  In  like  manner  we  shall  find  the  study  of  parallel 
passages  of  Scripture  collected  from  various  books  of  the  Bible,  a 
most  helpful  supplement  to  the  understanding  of  each^  one.  Of 
course  when  Scripture  is  thus  spoken  of  as  its  own  interpreter,  we 
must  understand  Scripture  itself,  and  not  any  version  of  Scripture. 
In  fact,  the  popular  concordances  based  upon  versions  of  Scripture 
are  quite  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to  guide  aright.  It  may  frequently 
be  quite  impossible  to  transfuse  into  the  version  of  two  passages 
that  particular  phase  of  idea  which  in  the  original  constitutes  a 
real  bond  of  union  and  channel  of  mutual  elucidation ;  and  again, 
the  necessities  of  another  language  may  as  often  cause  the  for- 
tuitous appearance  of  similarity  between  passages  which  in  the 
original  text  were  no  way  allied.  But  no  real  student  of  the  Bible 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  phrases  in  dif- 
ferent books,  and  sometimes  under  circumstances  which  at  first 
sight  appear  utterly  incongruous.  This  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
Divine  appointment,  and  it  is  for  us  to  notice  such  recurrent 
phrases,  just  as  in  the  realm  of  natural  science  we  should  catalogue 
recurrent  phaenomena.  It  would  be  not  an  uninteresting  form  for 
a  commentary  to  assume,  which  a  concordance  would  supply. 
Words  grow  in  their  meaning,  as  they  gather  near  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation,  and  thus  books  of  later  date  furnish  a  key 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  earlier.  When  we  come  to  the  New 
Testament  we  see  how  a  language  of  doctrine  suddenly  arises  up 
like  the  birds  in  spring,  which  presently  developes  into  the  full 
theology  of  the  Church,  and  lives  on  in  the  affiliated  wreaths  of  the 
devotional  writers  of  Christendom. 

The  New  Testament  sets  before  us  the  manifestation  of  Christ. 
The  great  work  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  His 
coming.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  important  for  this  reason,  and 
for  this  reason  only,  because  '^  of  them  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ 
came/'  The  Gospels  strike  as  it  were  their  roots  into  the  ancient 
history  by  the  genealogies  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Luke.  When 
then  we  find  any  individual  having  a  special  place  assigned  to  him 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  safely  regard  the  notice  as  a  shadow 
of  Him  that  was  to  come.  Thus  S.  Paul  calls  our  attention  to  the 
mysterious  appearance  of  Melchiiedek,  the  great  High  Priest,  to 
whom  reference  is  made  in  the  subsequent  promises  of  David.  As 
Melchizedek  sets  our  Lord  before  us  in  His  Priestly  character,  so 
does  Job  set  Him  before  us  in  His  character  of  the  great  Victim, 
Who  nevertheless,  after  His  passion,  "  saw  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul  and  was  iiatisfied.'^  Joshua  points  to  Him  as  the  great  Cap- 
tain of  our  Salvation.  David  upon  his  throne,  bears  the  mysterious 
tokens  of  the  King  of  the  Jews,  Who  was  to  reign  upon  the  Cross, 
and  the  promises  of  a  son  who  should  build  the  Temnle  of  the 
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LoED|  were  not  adequately  fulfilled  in  Solomon^  but  linger  on  nntil 
prophets  should  tell  of  another  Son  of  David,  Who  was  to  ''  build 
His  stones  in  the  Heavens/^  Who  afterwards  spake  to  His  Apostles 
of  the  Church  which  He  would  build,  that  the  gates  of  Hell  should 
not  prevail  against  it.  In  these  more  prominent  instances  we  see 
the  tokens  of  the  general  law  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  that  as 
all  good  comes  to  man  through  Christ,  so  all  the  good  that  is  in 
any  way  mentioned,  is  in  some  degree  a  type,  because  it  is  a  ray 
shining  in  those  dark  places  from  the  Incarnate  good  and  Holy  One 
which  was  to  come.  As  He  is  the  great  Mediator  between  6od 
and  man,  so  all  the  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven  was 
rendered  possible,  as  it  were  by  His  touch,  some  light  breaking 
upon  those  ancient  devotions  and  impressing  upon  them  the  stamp 
of  His  Passion.  So  again  all  evil,  all  enmity  against  the  good,  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  fii^nd's  great  assault.  The  whole  volume 
then,  whether  in  biography,  or  in  history,  or  in  ceremonial  law,  or 
in  devout  breathings  of  the  sin-worn  soul,  is  but  an  extended  com- 
mentary upon  the  primeval  prophecy, — ^*  He  shall  bruise  thy  head^ 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  His  heel.'*  This  is  the  one  subject  which  gives 
the  unity  to  the  collected  volume  of  the  Bible.  Upon  the  great 
cataract  of  the  world's  history  as  it  sinks  into  the  abyss  of  the  for-^ 
gotten  past,  the  Bible  rests  as  a  bright  bow  of  many  colours,  but  that 
which  gives  unity  and  permanence  to  the  evanescent  form  is  the 
light  which  shines  upon  it  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  This 
then  must  be  remembered  as  the  one  subject  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  two  points  then  to  which  we  must  specially  pay  attention, 
are,  first,  that  throughout  the  whole  Bible  God  Himself  is  the 
speaker,  and  secondly,  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  whole  Bible  is 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  S.  John  :  '^  This  is  the  witness  of  God,  which 
He  hath  testified  of  His  Son.'' 

If  we  are  really  attentive  to  this  twofold  consideration,  we  shall  at 
once  see  how  entirely  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  a  matter  of 
devotion.  If  this  were  borne  in  mind,  we  should  scarcely  hear  the 
levity  with  which  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often  quoted.  We 
should  scarcely  hear  the  condescending  patronage  with  which  Scrip- 
ture is  often  praised  or  vindicated,  if  men  realised  its  sacredness  in  all 
its  parts,  as  having  relation  to  Christ.  What  is  evil  in  the  history 
is  doubtless  often  surprising  to  us,  but  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  more  sur- 
prising than  the  mystery  of  the  Passion  r  If  then  we  believe  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  in  the  people  of  God  to  find  its  cul- 
minating point  in  the  agony  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  shall  not  won- 
der if  God  could  see  and  praise  the  hidden  faith  in  many  a  struggle 
where  we  c^n  only  see  the  marring  processes  of  the  evil  one.  The 
first  thing  then  to  be  avoided  in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  is  a 
captious,  world-judging  spirit.  The  first  thing  to  be  cultivated  is 
a  sense  of  mystery. 
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One  great  difficulty  meets  us  here,  namely,  that  althoogh  we 
may  intend  to  use  Scripture  devotionally,  we  must  get  up  the 
knowledge  of  its  contents  as  would  do  with  any  other  book.  This 
teaches  us  a  further  lesson.  Intellect  itself  needs  to  be  sanctified* 
Even  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  in  Nature  is  not  to  be  sought 
but  with  reverent  spirits.  The  great  means  of  sanctifying  the 
intellect  is  doubtless  that  which  God  has  provided  for  us,  the 
reverent  investigation  of  the  revealed  word  in  which  He  Himself 
meets  us. 

It  should  therefore  be  laid  down,  as  a  first  rule,  by  all  who 
would  use  their  Bibles  aright,  that  they  will  always  use  some 
prayer  before  studying  Holy  Scripture,  whatever  the  purpose  of 
their  study  may  be.     We  may  especially  mention  the  valuable  old 

Era;^er,  ''  Lord,  let  not  Thy  Word  be  to  my  condemnation,  as 
aving  been  heard  by  me  but  not  kept,  known  but  not  obeyed, 
believed  but  not  loved  I" 

It  is  a  very  desirable  practice  also  to  read  some  of  God's  Word 
daily  kneeling,  with  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  hear  God  speaking. 
In  days  when  it  is  so  common  to  hear  men  using  God's  Word  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  own  self-will  in  controversy,  it  is 
especially  important  that  we  strive  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing with  humility  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us  therein  in  love. 
Such  a  practice  also  is  a  great  help  towards  realizing  the  continual 
movement  of  God's  love  towards  us.  It  is  of  great  moment  for  us 
to  understand  that  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a  book  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  used  anyhow,  but  that  as  a  function  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  it  is  the  living  Word  of  God  in  which  God  speaks  to  us 
with  power  according  to  our  daily  need. 

We  ought  always  to  be  thankful  for  any  fresh  light  which  kindles 
upon  any  passage,  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  faith. 
So  if  we  can  form  any  comprehensive  ideas  which  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  bearing  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Scripture  upon  each 
other,  we  ought  to  cherish  them,  remembering  always  not  to  let 
them  become  hard  and  dominant  in  our  minds,  lest  they  destroy 
the  life  of  the  separate  parts  and  obscure  other  consistent  relations. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  are  multitudes  of  harmonizing 
excellencies  in  the  Word  of  God  which  pervade  its  whole  system 
but  escape  our  cognizance.  While  it  is  most  desirable  therefore  to 
gain  as  much  as  we  can  of  a  philosophical  habit  of  regarding  the 
internal  mechanism  and  proportions  of  Holy  Writ,  we  roust  re< 
member  not  to  set  up  the  image  of  our  own  minds  as  a  dwarfed 
representation  of  the  Divine  Philosophy,  for  thus  we  mav  distort 
that  which  was  true,  and  be  hindered  instead  of  helped  by  our 
contemplations. 

Above  all  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  practice  is  the  end  for 
which  we  are  to  read  and  pray.  If  people  would  at  least  strive  to 
do  some  one  thing  with  especial  reference  to  the  passage  which 
they  have  been  reading,  they  would  learn  first  of  all  how  little 
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their  lives  had  been  hitherto  influenced  by  what  they  had  read^  and 
secondly,  how  much  their  lives  might  be  influenced  by  it. 

If  God  speaks  to  us  in  His  Word,  He  does  not  speak  that  we 
may  forget,  but  that  we  may  obey.  If  God  has  been  speaking  to  us, 
we  must  set  it  down  to  our  own  fault  if  what  He  has  said  seems  to 
us  not  worth  the  hearing ;  and  yet  assuredly  it  is  not  worth  the  hear- 
ing unless  it  is  to  have  some  effect  upon  our  after  doings.  Here 
then  we  see  the  great  reason  why  Scripture  is  so  little  understood, 
and  so  little  profitable.  It  is  profitable  to  the  man  of  God,  but  not 
to  the  man  of  sin.  So  far  otherwise  that  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  the  very  chiefest  weapon  which  the  man  of  sin  will  wield  against 
the  Church  in  the  last  days,  to  her  wounding,  it  may  be,  because 
of  her  sins,  but  to  his  own  discomfiture  in  the  end.  We  see  tokens 
of  this  day  by  day,  in  the  way  in  which  worldly  miq^s  even  now 
"wrest  tne  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.^^  As  then  the 
great  subject  of  Scripture  is  the  Crucified  Saviour,  so  the  only 
proper  student  of  the  Scripture  is  the  penitent  bowed  in  conscious- 
ness of  his  sin  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  sins  of  the  people  of 
old  caused  the  prophets  to  be  deceived,  and  an  impenitent  heart 
will  find  even  Scripture  prophesying  to  it  after  its  own  idols.  Our 
sins  separate  between  us  and  God,  but  if  we  have  realized  this 
separation,  with  a  contrite  heart  we  may  always  look  for  the  Sa- 
viouE^s  presence  and  teaching  in  His  own  Word,  and  we  should 
begin  its  study  with  that  prayer^  upon  our  lips  with  which  the 
volume  itself  closes, — "  Even  so,  come,  Lobd  Jesus  !" 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  upon  the  devotional  study 
of  Holy  Scripture,  by  having  to  notice  Mr.  Barry's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament.  It  breathes  a  religious  tone  throughout,  and 
is  the  essay  of  a  masculine  mind  fairly  conversant  with  the  contro- 
versies of  modem  science  and  literary  criticism,  but  also,  which  is 
much  better,  penetrating  with  much  ability  into  the  undercurrent 
of  deep  lessons  which  is  to  be  found  indicated  by  the  few  facts 
which  are  on  record  concerning  the  portion  of  history  included  in 
his  review.  On  one  point,  indeed,  his  mind  seems  to  be  somewhat 
warped  by  the  congeniality  of  a  class  of  writers  whom  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  praise.  He  evidently  has  no  will  to  offend  against 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  his  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety 
of  saying  that  Christ  "  reconciled  His  Father  to  us''  vitiates  his 
review  of  the  book  of  Job  without  his  being  probably  aware  of  it. 
The  book  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  able  and  useful  sketch  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  earhest  records  of  the.  human  race.  It  is 
interesting  in  itself,  but  perhaps  chiefly  valuable  as  indicating  what 
we  may  expect  from  its  author  in  time  to  come. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

1.  The  Defence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,    Masters. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^c.     Bj  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Gkueber,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  S.  James,  Hambridge.    Masters. 

These  are  very  important  publications,  and  will  meet,  we  trust,  with 
a  wide  circulation,  for  together  thej  thoroughly  exhaust  the  subject^ 
The  right  interpretation  of  the  terra  *'  The  Faithful,"  of  course,  bears 
largely  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  in  both  it  is  very  fully  vindicated.  In  fact,  there  is  one  only 
point  that  the  opponents  of  Catholic  truth  can  possibly  make  oat  of 
our  Prayer  Bqpk.  The  language  of  the  Consecration  rrayer  does  at 
first  sight,  it  may  be  admitted,  seem  to  be  on  their  side,  but  it  is  only 
an  appearance ;  both  it,  and  the  Twenty^ninth  Article,  are  framed  in 
the  identical  language  of  S.  Augustine,  and  by  rieference  to  the  writings 
of  that  Father  we  plainly  see  that  while  he  assumes  it  to  be  possible  that 
a  person  should  not  "receive  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  or  (in  a 
certain  sense)  eat  His  Body,  and  that  he  will  not  receive  It  {^'advitam'^) 
if  he  comes  in  a  state  of  sin  and  impenitence,  yet  he  says,  "  Judas 
Christi  Corpus  accepit,"  and  speaks  of  the  Sacrament  again  and  again  as 
being  the  same  for  all,  the  good  and  the  bad  equally.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  when  the  celebrant  prays  God  in  the  Consecration  Prayer  that 
•*  in  receiving  these  Thy  creatures  of  Bread  and  Wine  ....  we  may  be 
partakers  of  the  most  Blessed  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  it  can  only 
mean  such  a  profitable  partaking  of  them  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous 
prayer  of  Humble  Access.  This  interpretation  is  exactly  consonant  with, 
the  uniform  language  of  S.  Augustine.  At  the  same  time,  it  maybe  added, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  petition  may  not  refer  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  consecration,  and  not  allude  at  all  to  the  condition  of  the  recipient. 
We  mention  this  merely  as  another  admissible  interpretation,  and  as 
showing  how  very  far  we  are  from  being  driven  to  Dr.  Lushington's  un- 
Catholic  interpretation  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  other  part 
of  the  English  Liturgy. 


In  noticing  recently  the  sad  want  of  precision  and  accuracy  which 
prevails  in  our  popular  elementary  theology,  we  hardly  expected  so  soon 
to  be  able  to  make  such  honourable  exception  as  is  due  to  An  Expla- 
nation of  Scriptural  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  (Masters,)  and  also  to 
Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Chief  Truths  of  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  West,  (Masters).  Both  would  be  capaUe  perhapa  of  enlargement 
with  advantage,  but  they  are  very  fairly  complete,  and  are  free  from 
anything  like  error.     The  authors  deserve  pur  very  best  thanks. 

We  are  glad  at  length  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,  (Novello,)  although  of  the  merits  of  the 
collection  it  would  be  as  yet  premature  to  form  any  opinion.  The  Ad- 
vent antiphons,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  given  at  the  end. 
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Among  reprints  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Cazenovb's  article 
on  Mahametanumf  from  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  (Mozley,)  and 
a  second  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Whytehead's  very  interesting  and 
instructive  little  volume  on  College  Life  (Masters.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  French  translation  of  the  well-known  Sermon, 
Do  all  to  the  LonB  Jesus  (Jersey:  Le  Feuvre;  London:  Masters). 
It  may  be  very  advantageously  circulated  in  the  Channel  Islands,  in 
Newfoundland,  in  the  Canadas,  and  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  To 
our  neighbours  and  allies  across  the  Channel,  it  might  also  prove  ac- 
ceptable and  useful  in  its  Gallicised  form  ;  and,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  set  before  them  a  more  valuable  specimen  of  the  practical 
teaching  of  Divines  of  the  English  Church  than  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  Discourse  before  us.  Any  thing  more  real,  practical,  and  search- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  a  Sermon,  they  certainly  have  never  met  with  from 
any  of  their  own  preachers — however  eminent  and  distinguished  they 
may  be. 

M.  Baptistin  Poujoulat  has  been  recently  publishing  a  short  narrative 
of  our  first  Revolution,  under  the  title  of  Charles  I.  et  le  Parlementy 
(Paris:  Douniol,)  which  has  reached  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  work  is  principally  intended  for  the  young.  It  is  clear, 
and  well  written,  and  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  convey  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  men  and  things  during  that 
eventful  period,  as  well  as  to  interest  them  deeply.  We  meet  of  course 
with  many  statements,  applications,  and  inferences,  from  which  we  take 
leave  to  differ  with  M.  Poujoulat,  but  his  work  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
great  advance  on  those  of  most  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  even  when  we 
do  differ  from,  we  cannot  help  feeling  great  respect  for  our  author,  who 
is  evidently  a  religious  man,  and  a  careful  and  commendable  writer. 
His  estimate  of  Laud  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be,  but  he  speaks  en- 
thusiastically and  well  of  our  martyred  King,  the  account  of  whose 
death  is  graphically  and  touchingly  told.  The  work  contains  a  short 
preface,  which,  it  is  evident,  is  by  another,  and  no  common,  hand.  The 
following  passage  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  it,  strikes  us  as  exqui- 
sitely beautiful :  ^'  On  ne  lit  pas  sans  attendrissement  le  r^t  de  la  mort 
de  Charles  1%  qui  fait  songer  ^  Tauguste  victime  du  21  Janvier. 
Ce  fut  une  belle  attitude  que  celle  du  roi  d* Angle terre  en  face  de  ceux 
qui  n'avaient  pas  le  droit  de  le  juger  et  en  face  de  la  hache.  Les  his- 
toriens  qui  ont  cherch^  k  dimmuer  la  sublimit^  de  Charles  I*',  k  ses 
derni^res  heures  n^ont  pas  ob^i  a  une  grande  inspiration ;  Thistoire  hu- 
maine  n'est  pas  assez  riche  en  magnifiques  exemplespour  qu'il  soit  permis 
de  d^rober  a  Tadmiration  des  siecles  le  spectacle  d'une  admirable  mort 
de  roi,  quand  c'est  I'iniquit^  qui  le  frappe.*' — {Avertissementy  p.  xi.) 
The  author  seems  to  be  a  high  Legitimist,  and  we  fancy  we  can  detect 
in  his  Charles  L  ei  le  Parlement,  many  allusions  to  the  present  state 
of  things  in  his  own  country. 

The  Two  Friends,  or  Charley* s  escape,  is  well  told  and  interesting, 
it  will  be  of  use  to  young  men  led  astray  by  drunken  or  godless  parents, 
but  it  contains  one  or  two  mistakes  which  we  could  wish  to  see  altered, 
such  as  the  erroneous  meaning  given  to  the  term  *' Confirmation,"  and 
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conseqaently  to  tbe  use  and  purpose  of  that  Holy  Rite,  by  applying  it 
to  the  (supposed)  renewal  of  the  Baptismal  vows  taken  once  and  for 
ever,  and  not  to  the  confirming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerate  per- 
sons. 

We  have  received  tbe  concluding  Tales  of  Mr.  Parker's  series,  being 
Hobson's  Choice,  and  Mary  Thomas,  or  dissent  at  Evenley,  the  first  is  a 
cleverly  written  little  tale,  designed  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  good 
intentions  if  unaccompanied  by  perseverance  and  self-denial, — the  se- 
cond, on  the  errors  and  fatal  result  of  Dissent^  is  likely  to  be  very  prac- 
tically useful. 

Lays  Social  and  Sacred,  by  a  Mother  and  her  Son,  (Hurst  and 
Blackett,)  as  a  whole,  scarcely  fall  within  our  province  for  review. 
Those  however,  which  partake  of  a  religious  character,  exhibit  sound 
doctrine  and  no  mean  poetical  spirit  in  the  writer.  The  volume  is  pub- 
lished in  aid  of  the  Funds  for  the  Restoration  of  a  Church. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  say  anything  in  favour  of  Lord  Lyt- 
TLETON*s  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  (Rivingtons.)  They  are  very  scanty,  and  oftentimes  alto- 
gether miss  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  New  Series  of  the  Journal  of  Convocation,  (Rivington)  contains 
a  long  and  able  article  on  Synodal  action  in  Australasia,  as  well  as  some 
good  notices  of  books. 

The  Watchman^ s  Warning  to  the  Churches,  a  fearful  view  of  those 
rapid  Ministerial  Declensions  from  the  Truth,  and  the  wide  spread  of 
Arminian,  Pelagian,  and  Socinian  Heresies,  by  Veritas,  (CoUingridge) 
is  a  title  which  speaks  for  itself.  The  Tract,  as  well  as  one  .by  Dr. 
Campbell  in  reply  to  Mr.  Binney,  and  entitled  Negative  Theology,  is 
directed  to  the  support  of  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  J.  Grant,  against 
a  large  part  of  the  Dissenting  Community,  which  we  noticed  some 
months  since. 

Amongst  Sermons,  we  have  to  acknowledge  as  deserving  of  special 
commendation,  one  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  preached  on  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Graham's  Town ;  also  one  for  Schoolmasters 
and  Schoolboys,  by  the  Rev.  £.  C.  Lowe,  Head  Master  of  S.  John's 
College,  Hurstpier point ;  one  by  Dr.  Irons,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent distress ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Clewer,  preached  at  S. 
Matthias,  Stoke  Newington.  The  latter,  however,  contains  a  statement 
at  the  top  of  the  last  page,  which  seems  to  us  a  little  exaggerated.  From 
Mr.  Lowe's  Sermon,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  plan  for  training 
Commercial  Schoolmasters,  which  had  been  for  some  time  contemplated, 
is  in  actual  operation  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  S.  Nicholas 
College.  As  many  as  thirty-two  such  students  can  now  be  received  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  at  the  cost  of  £27  per  annum  each. 

The  Rev.  P.  S.  Desprez  has  written  a  Pamphlet  to  show  that 
Babylon  the  Great  in  the  Apocalypse  is  "  neither  Rdme  Pagan,  nor 
Papal,  but  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  Masters  has  published  an  edition  of  the  Steps  to  the  Altar, 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  many,  on  tinted  paper  and  rubricated* 
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SERMONS. 

1*  MeduBval  Senmma.    By  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Nealb.    Mozley. 
2.  Readings  far  the  Aged,     By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.     Masters. 
8.  The  Seasons  of  the  Church, — what  they  teach.    Edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Newland.     Mozley. 

4.  Sermons  on  the  Sunday  Historical  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Woodoate.     J.  W.  Parker. 

5.  Cottage  Sermons,     By  the  Rev.  A.  Oxendbn.     Wertheim. 

6.  Religion  in  Common  Life,     A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  Caibd. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  this  motley  array  of 
sermons^  is  the  very  obvious  one,  that  it  is  most  important  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  state  and  condition  of  this  mode  of  influencing  the 
mind,  and  that  it  is  only  by  rather  a  promiscuous  selection  one  is 
at  all  able  to  judge  whether  the  pulpit  addresses  of  the  day  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  object,  which  all  who  deliver  them 
have  in  view,  viz.,  the  instruction  and  edification  of  their  hearers, 
their  growth  in  grace  and  in  truth. 

What  makes  this  inquiry  more  necessary,  is  the  patent  circum* 
stance  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  very  great  change  has 
taken  place,  or  at  any  rate  has  been  attempted  in  the  character  and 
composition  of  sermons.  There  is  evidently  a  tacit  abandonment 
in  all  quarters  of  the  stiff  essay  style.  Mr.  Neale  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  ''  Mediaeval  Sermons'^  gives  a  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  preaching 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"The  same  Sunday  always  produdng  the  same  sermon,  whatever 
might  be  the  circumstances  of  the  hearers, — the  priest  never  appealing 
to  local  events,  home  occurrences,  anything  in  short  .that  could  touch 
and  interest ;  the  instructor  turned  into  a  sermon  machine,  and  the  ser- 
mons so  evolved,  as  unintelligible  as  if  they  had  been  written  in  Latin." 

—P.  XV. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  pulpit  eloquence  however,  Mr.  Neale 
adds, — 

**  that  the  art  of  speakins  naturally,  of  preaching  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart,  of  using  familiar  illustrations,  and  seizing  passing  events,  was  not 
first  discouraged  or  despised  in  that  dreary  eighteenth  century ;  in  the 
preceding  also  it  was  out  of  fashion  ;  and  was  reprobated  by  none  more 
strongly  than  by  the  early  Puritan  divines."^ — P.  xviL 

*  Henry  Smith,  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  Elizabeth's  reign,  writes — '*  As  every  sound  is  not  music,  so  every  sermon  is 
not  preaching,  but  worse  than  if  he  should  read  a  homily.  It  is  harder  to  speak 
God's  word  than  to  speak  to  God  ;  yet  there  are  preachers  lately  risen  up,  which 
shroud  every  absurd  sermon  under  the  name  of  simple  teaching,  like  the  Popish 
priests." — P.  xyii. 

Vol.  XVIU. — Novembjsb,  1856.  s  s  s 
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But  whatever  may  have  taken  place  previouBly,  certain  it  is  that 
there  has  sprung  up  a  very  general  desire  to  remedy  the  evil  which 
Mr.  Neale  so  vigorously  attacks,  and  Plain  Sermons,  Readings  for 
the  Aged,  Cottage  Sermons,  Easy  Discourses,  and  the  like,  ace 
what  may  be  called  the  order  of  the  day. 

There  is  also,  we  believe,  a  very  common  feeling  that  it  is  better 
to  address  a  congregation  in  the  plain  ordinary  language  of 
daily  life,  instead  of  adopting,  as  was  usual,  some  years  back,  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  clothing  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  in  the  expressions  and  words  of  inspiration, — especially 
of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  one 
of  the  first  opponents  of  this  system :  whether  however  he  was 
or  not,  everybody  may  observe  a  very  great  change  in  this  respect^ 
and  that  the  passages  of  Scripture  introduced  into  the  discourse, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  quoted  not  so  much  to  express  the  preacher's 
meaning,  as  to  illustrate  and  enforce  what  has  been  already  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words. 

More  than  this :  a  most  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  delivery  of  sermons.  It  was  not  verv  far  back,  that  an  extempo- 
raneous address  was  the  exception;  and  though  we  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that  now  it  is  the  rule,  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  asserted 
with  perfect  truth,  that  unwritten  sermons  are  every  year  becoming 
more  common,  and  what  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  any  way  to  be  considered  the  badge  or  mark  of 
a  party.  Indeed  as  "  the  self-indulgent  softness,  the  worldly  con- 
formity, and  the  Antinomian  spirit  (to  use  Mr.  Aitkin's  unmea- 
sured language)^  of  modem  evangelicalism''  increases,  the  spread 
of  extempore  preaching  is  far  more  rapid  among  the  clergy  of  the 
opposite  school. 

Now  we  have  marked  these  three  radical  changes^  with  respect 
to  sermons,  without  the  slightest  intention  or  desire  of  finding 
fault  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  them  <me  and  all  as 
great  and  seasonable  improvements,  and  what  is  especially  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  as  signs  of  vitality  and  vigour  in  the  Church.  We 
recommend  them  as  well  as  other  more  manifest  tokens  of  spiritual 
life  among  us,  to  those  of  whom  Mr.  N«ale  says,— ^ 

"  that  having  gone  on  for  the  last  twenty  years  flattering  themselves, 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  the  very  pattern  and  quintessetace  of 
apostolic  purity,  and  that  in  so  far  as  any  other  communion  differed  from 
it,  so  far  was  it  at  variance  with  the  perfect  model,  there  is  now  some 
little  fear  lest  they  should  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  imagine 
that  never  was  any  Church  at  such  a  distance  fVom  primitive  excel- 
lence, nor  so  utterly  infected  with  corruption."* — P.  Ixxiv. 

A  <'  Aitkin's  TeachiogB  of  the  Types.'*— P.  124. 

'  Peter  of  Blois  thus  speaks  to  the  dergy  in  his  Archidiaconsl  Visitation — 
**  How  shall  he  keep  another  man's  consdenoe  who  cannot  keep  his  own.    For 
conscience  is  an  inscmtahle  abyss,  a  most  obscure  night ;  and  yet  it  is  this  night  in 
which  that  miserable  priest  is  concerned,  and  about  which  he  is  occupied — ^Watdi* 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  only  prudeat  and  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Neale's  own  principle  in  the  aboye  extract  to  consider  very  care- 
fully, whether  this  revolution  in  the  style  and  eomposition  of  ser- 
mons does  not  carry  with  it  dangers  and  temptations^  not  only 
peculiar  to  itself^  but  such  as  those  who  follow  too  eagerly  the  new 
current  of  opinion  are  extremely  likely  to  &11  into.  We  repeat 
that  with  respect  to  the  first  change  that  we  noted  above,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  essay  style  of  sermon ;  and 
we  think  Mr.  Neale  has  done  good  service  not  so  much  by  holding 
it  up  to  reprobation  and  ridicule,  as  by  giving  us  in  his  Readings 
for  the  Aged  specimens  of  a  clearer,  warmer,  more  familiar  species 
of  composition;  by  showing  that  writings  may  be  full  of  deep 
thought  and  sound  teaching,  and  yet  be  brought  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  poor  and  illiterate.  Take  as  an  instance  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  sermon  on  S.  John  vi.  17: — 

**  There  is  a  very  sad  sense  in  which  these  words  may  be  taken. 
This  Iif0  is  compared  to  a  day ;  youth  to  the  morning,  full  age  to  noon, 
old  age  to  the  evening.  What,  if  we  have  spent  the  morning  without 
Jesus  ?  What,  if  we  have  spent  the  noon  without  Jesus  7  What,  if 
we  should  be  verging  on  old  age  and  Jesus  not  with  us  1  What,  if  we 
should  have  the  weariness,  and  weakness,  and  distress,  and  pain  that 
paust  beset  old  age,  and  Jesus  not  with  us  ?  What,  if  we  should  feel 
and  know  that  this  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  must  soon  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  Jsaus  not  with  us  ?  What,  if  we  should  have  bst  all 
interest  and  pleasure  in  this  world,  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  world  to  come?  It  was  now  dark,  and  Jbsus  did  not  come  unto 
them."— P.  42. 

'  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  add  an  extract  from  Mr.  Gaird^s 
celebrated  sermon  on  the  Religion  of  Common  Life. 

^'  As  a  last  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  blending  religion  with  the 
business  of  common  life,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be 

described  as  the  mind's  power  of  acting  upon  latent  principles 

Amidst  all  the  mental  exertions  of  the  public  speaker,  underneath  the 
outward  workings  of  his  mind,  so  to  speak,  there  is  the  latent  thought 
of  the  presence  of  his  auditory.     Perhaps  no  species  of  exertion  re- 

auires  greater  concentration  of  thought,  or  undividedness  of  attention 
iian  this ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  the  subtle  processes  of  intellect,  the 
excogitation  or  recollection  of  ideas, — the  selection,  right  ordering,  and 
enunciation  of  words,  there  never  quits  his  mind  for  one  moment  the 
idea  of  the  presence  of  the  listening  throng.  Like  a  secret  atmosphere, 
it  surrounds  and  bathes  his  spirit  as  he  goes  on  with  the  external 
work."— P.  20—22. 

man,  what  of  the  night  ?  What  wiU  that  priest  do  who  feels  himself  loaded  with 
sins,  involved  in  cares,  infected  with  the  vileness  of  carnal  desires,  ....  prepense  to 
vice,  weak  to  virtue  ?  what  wiU  he  do,  the  son  of  grief,  the  son  of  eternal  despair,  who 
neither  kindles  in  himself  or  others  the  fire  of  chsuity  ?  Surely  he  is  prepared  to  be 
the  food  for  the  consumption  of  fire." 

Mr.  Neale  very  justly  argues  that  discipline  and  morals  among  the  clergy  must 
have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  to  render  such  terrible  language  necessary. — ^P.  Izxvi. 
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Entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  Sermbn>  which  is  certainly 
very  mnch  overrated^  and  which  contains  some  unpleasant  passages,^ 
who  will  not  after  comparing  the  two  extracts,  say  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  selection  of  words  and  the  structure  of  sentences, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  pointed  vivid  style  ? 

The  danger  however,  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Neale,  who  aim  at 
familiarity,  plainness  and  homeliness  of  expression,  and  enforce  their 
teaching  by  constant  allusions  to  passing  events,  is  lest  they  should 
bring  forward  in  their  sermons  circumstances  and  illustrations  un* 
suitable  not  only  to  the  sanctity,  with  which  common  opinion  in- 
vests the  discourses  of  Christ's  ordained  ministers,  but  also  alto* 
gether  inconsistent  with  due  reverence  to  the  Church  and  House 
of  God  in  which  they  are  delivered.  And  there  is  a  well  grounded 
fear,  that  in  seeking  to  use  plain  easy  language,,  they  may  degene- 
rate  into  the  adoption  of  coarse  and  even  slang  expressions.  It 
is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  select  the  following  passages,  and 
we  only  do  so,  because  they  appear  to  be  illustrative  of  the  defects 
and  dangers  of  a  good  and  powerful  style  of  writing,  not  its  conse- 
quences or  accompaniments. 

"  God  will  not  always  strive  with  man.  In  that  day  which  vrill 
surely  come,  when  the  physician  can  do  no  more  for  you, — when  your 
friends  can  do  no  more  for  you, — when  the  half  empty  medicine  bottles, 
quite  useless  now,  are  put  away, — when  the  others  in  the  College  say, 
*  Poor  So  and  so  is  going  at  last.'  "—P.  13. 

Again,  in  the  sermon  on  the  text  ''  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread 
that  these  may  eat  ?'' 

**  This  question  many  of  you  may  say  is  not  worth  taking  as  a  text. 
Why  I  we  hear  of  it  every  day  of  our  fives, — more  especially  now  that 
prices  are  risen  so  high,  and  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  both  ends  meet :  whence  shall  we  buy  bread  7  Every  Union  in 
the  kingdom  hears  the  same  question  on  every  board  day ;  half  the 
people  are  looking  on  to  next  week,  wondering  how  much  dearer  things 
will  become, — how  much  longer  it  will  be  possible  to  live  on  such  wages 
and  with  such  prices.  Tell  us,  you  may  continue,  how  our  Lord  fed 
the  multitude ;  that  is  indeed  worth  hearing;  but  do  not  read  us  a 
question  that  any  day  we  can  hear  for  ourselves."*^-P.  161. 

**  *  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  another  man's,  who  shall  give  yon 
that  which  is  your  own.'  See  wbst  that  is  even  in  this  world.  Tou 
have  heard  of  the  great  London  Bankers,  which  have  just  now  so 
miserably  failed.  Other  men  had  given  them  their  money,  their  plate, 
their  title  deeds,  to  take  care  of;  people  had  put  into  their  hands  the 
hard-won  earnings  of  their  whole  lives ;  fathers  had  toiled  to  lay  up  a 

>  For  instanoe.  **  Herod  of  old  was  a  slave  upon  the  throne ;  hat  who  will  say 
that  the  work  of  that  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth  was  not  nohle  and  kingly  work 
indeed."— P.  17. 

'  We  dislike  as  much  as  Mr.  Neale  the  well  known  plan  of  the  preacher  opening 
with  a  short  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  text  was  spoken.  (Intro- 
duction, p.  Ixvii.)  We  cannot  however  agree  that  the  ahove  exordium  is  any  im- 
provement. 
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little  fortune  for  tbeir  children,  and  had  put  it  into  that  Bank.  And 
these  men  were  not  faithful.  True,  they  made  great  show  of  being  so. 
Thej  had  their  iron  safes  for  papers  and  strong  cellars  for  money ;  and 
all  seemed  honest  and  straightforward,  and  the  bankers  were  never 
doubted.  In  the  meantime  they  made  away  with  the  money, — they 
sold  the  papers,  they  kept  up  a  tuT  outside — they  lived  in  great  houses 
and  bought  fine  parks.  So  it  went  on,  till  on  one  Saturday  night  the 
money  in  the  bank  was  all  spent,  and  it  was  found  that  all  this  outward 
appearance  was  a  sham  and  a  pretence,  and  these  men  that  were  so  rich 
and  had  been  thought  so  honourable,  were  put  into  the  felon* s  dock  in 
a  court  of  justice  there  to  answer  for  whst  they  had  done."— Pp.  143, 144. 

Some  of  Mr.  Neale's  stories  go,  we  think,  to  the  very  extreme 
limit  of  what  may  be  called  the  preacher's  liberty,  for  instance  : — 

"  In  India,  where  there  are  many  venomous  serpents,  there  is  an 
animal,  a  kind  of  weasel,  which  is  as  it  were»  appointed  by  God  to  de- 
stroy them.  Put  one  of  these  creatures  and  the  deadliest  snake  toge- 
ther, and  let  them  begin  the  battle!  Presently  the  weasel  will  be 
bitten  by  the  serpent,  and  it  will  dart  off  to  the  next  bush,  will  find  the 
antidote  for  the  poison,  and  will  return  to  the  fight.  And  so  again  and 
again,  till  at  last  it  seizes  the  snake  and  destroys  it.  That  is  strange  in 
itself,  but  a  thing  yet  stranger  is  this.  A  very  large  reward  has  been 
bffered  by  the  Government  for  the  discovery  of  this  antidote.  If  an 
animal  can  find  it  out,  much  more  easily  one  should  say  can  a  man  dis- 
cover it.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  creature  has  been  watched  again  and 
again,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  learn  the  remedy." — P.  36. 

We  quote  the  following  more  for  its  ingenuity  than  any  other 
reason. 

**  I  could  take  you  into  a  large  room  in  the  middle  of  London,  where 
you  would  see  on  one  of  the  walls,  a  large  plate  like  the  face  of  a  clock, 
with  a  needle  pointing  this  way  and  that  way,  to  certain  letters  upon  it : 
you  would  see  clerks  taking  down  what  this  needle  pointed  to,  writing 
the  words  and  sentences  as  they  come,  and  sending  them  off.  Why 
does  that  needle  move  so,  and  what  makes  it  point  as  it  does  ?  Because, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  in  a  tower  on  the  way  to  Sebastopol,  there  is 
another  needle  which  is  being  turned  about  in  the  same  way,  by  the 
man  who  has  the  care  of  it.  The  self-same  moment  that  the  one  needle 
moves  in  the  tower,  the  other  moves  in  London ;  as  one  turns,  the  other 
turns,  what  one  says,  the  other  says.  And  why?.  Because  these  two 
are  joined  by  one  litde  wire,  stretching  right  away,  across  seas»: — over 
many  kingdoms,  through  forests,  over  mountains  and  valleys ;  binding 
the  two  together,  and  making  the  one  do  as  the  other  does.  If  it  could 
be  so  with  us !  that  as  our  Lord  in  Heaven  would  have  us  do  and 
speak,  so  we  being  knit  together  to  Him  by  the  cord  of  love,  should 
follow  Him  exactly."!— Pp.  91,  92. 

^  As  Mr.  Neale  is  a  well  known  scholar,  we  think  he  ought  not  to  have  so  con- 
founded the  different  kinds  of  **  baskets*'  in  the  miracles  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  as 

^  say,  **  Any  child  that  has  been  taufht  arithmetic  would  tell  you,  if  five  loaves  fed 
five  tiiousand  and  gave  twelve  baskets  over,  sevoi  loaves  ought  to  feed  four  thou- 
sand and  give  many  more  than  twelve  baskets  over.    But  was  it  so  ?*' — Readings 

far  the  Agtd^  p.  164. 
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Now  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  such  passages  as  these  oomT 
oianded  the  marked  and  riveted  attention  of  his  congregation.     It 
is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  faney^  the  still  hushed  expectation 
that  reigned  throughout  the  Ghapeli  and  that  every  eye  was  upon 
the  preacher^  apd  every  mind  intent  upon  his  words.     But  looking 
upon  the  effect  of  such  illustrations  upon  the  hearty  and  testing 
them  by  their  general  influence  on  the  feelings  and  reason^  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  they  are  not  so  telling  as  Mr.  Neale  sup- 
Eoses.     Instead  of  applying  the  allusion  to  the  intended  pointy  or 
ringing  the  story  home  to  their  own  case,  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
the  congregation  did  not  get  beyond  the  allusion  or  the  illustration, 
and  that  these  graphic  descriptions,  not  the  instruction  sought  to 
be  enforced  by  them,  were  in  reality  the  things  that  rested  in  the 
memory.     In  all  probability  Mrs.  So  and  so  went  back  to  her  sick 
friend,  and  when  asked  what  the  sermon  was  about,  replied,  "  Oh, 
it  W98  a  beautiful  discourse,  all  about  the  Believing  Officer,  or 
about  the  Bankers,  or  the  weasel.*'     Neither  do  we  think  that  such 
very  pointed  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation, 
makes  the  sermon  apceptable  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  as  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  we  are  convinced  that  however  amusing  a 
free  and  easy  mode  of  expression  may  be,  it  does  not  command 
the  respect  of  the  poor.     And  in  a  mixed  congregation,  which  is  after 
all  the  ordinary  case,  it  is  far  too  common  for  the  man  of  education 
to  consider  that  the  sermons  are  very  well  suited  to  the  lower  orders, 
but  that  they  are  not  intended  for  any  one  else.     We  believe  with 
Mr.  Neale  in  the  efficacy  of  a  well  chosen  proverb,*  and  we  need 
hardly  remind  him  that  there  is  a  well  Icnown  one  which  applies  to 
the  subject  of  undue  familiarity. 

These  however  are  all  minor  exceptions  compared  with  the  strong 
conviction,  that  such  a  mode  of  expression,  ^nd  such  allusions  as 
are  contained  in  some  of  the  above  extracts,  are  not  suited  to  the 
common  ideas  of  what  ought  to  take  place  in  a  building  consecrated 
tp  Gob  and  tp  His  solemn  worship.  And  if  Mr.  Neale  can  consider 
tuch  familiarity  in  his  language  and  illustrations  within  the  limit 
of  pulpit  licence,  we  tremble  for  the  lengths  to  which  they  will  go, 
who  are  not  imbued  with  his  reverence  and  respect  for  holy  things 
and  places.  No  one  can  read  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the 
popular  dissenting  teacher,  without  seeing,  that  all  idea  of  respect 
^nd  reverence  is  entirely  blotted  out  of  his  mind.  His  object  is  to 
attract  his  congregation,  and  for  this  purpose  slang  expressions, 
puns,  theatrical  gestures,  and  coarse  jests  are  all  considered  fair  in- 
struments to  use.  There  cannot  be  th^  slightest  doubt  of  the  po- 
pularity of  such  a  proceeding!  but  we  have  strong  misgivings  that 
Ihe  thoughtful  and  devout,  if  there  are  any  such  among  his  fol- 
lowers, are  materially  injured  by  such  discourses,  and  that  the  care- 

^  We  quote  one  of  thoae  brought  forward  in  his  sermon^.    **  *  When  Israel  is  in 
the  brick  kUn,'  says  the  Jewish  proverb,  *  then  cometh  Moses.' " — P.  44. 
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less  and  ungodly  are  not  benefited^^  Thia  ii»  of  Kourse  the 
caricature  of  famUiar  preaching.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  comparing  Mr.  Neale  with  Mr.  Spurgeonr  All  that 
we  wish  to  do^  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
a  new  and  useful  style  of  composition.  And  to  show  by  an  extreme 
case  the  profanity  to  which  it  will  in  many  instances  lead^  if  the 
preacher  is  not  on  his  guards  and  does  not  lay  down  some  clear 
and  rigid  limits,  beyond  which  it  is  perilous  to  pass. 

We  gladly  tarn  now  to  the  second  great  change  in  sermons^  y\z,, 
that  for  the  most  part  they  are  written  in  common  ordinary  lan- 
guage^ not  in  the  words  and  expressions  of  Scripture.  And  here 
we  readily  avail  onrselves  of  Mr.  Neale's  assistance  not  to  represent 
a  danger  incidental  to  this  subject^  but  a  fadt  which  hlh  naturally 
under  the  bead  of  the  introduction  of  Scripture  texts  into  sermons. 
In  his  able  preface  to  the  Medueval  Sermom,  he  deeply  laments  the 
gradual  decline  of  all  allu^on  ''  to  those  mystical  interpretations 
with  which  primiti?e  and  ancient  sermons  overflow.  .  .  .  and  which 
Scripture  itself  authorises  to  a  certain  (and  that  a  very  considerable) 
extent.''     (P.  xxxii.) 

"  Mediseval  preachers  indeed  knew  perfectly  well,  that  such  interpre-' 
tations  are  powerful  engines,  as  all  sermons  ought  to  be.  They  knew 
with  how  much  force  such  a  text  as, '  But  when  the  morning  was  now 
come,  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore,*  speaks  to  the  heart,  when  the  morning 
is  interpreted  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  shore,  of  the  harbour  of 
everlastmg  rest,  after  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  They  knew 
what  beauty  is  thrown  round  the  verse, '  With  my  staff  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands,'  when  the  Cross  and  the 
river  of  death,  and  the  preserved  angels  and  restored  man,  are  typified  by 
it.  And  if  in  any  instance  mediaeval  preaching  pushed  these  mterpre- 
tations  to  extravagance,  it  is  surely  better  that  we  should  see  Christ 
everywhere  with  Cocceius,  than  that  we  should  see  Him  nowhere  with 
Grotius."2_p.  34. 

There  is,  however,  a  province  of  mystical  interpretation,  in  which 
the  preacher  may  safely  travel,  indeed  into  which  the  Church 
encourages  him  to  enter,  viz.,  the  application  of  the  Old  Testament 
Lessons  to  the  elucidation  and  enforcing  of  the  truths  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel.    It  is  to  this  endeavour  that  Mr.  Newland^s  able 

1  The  DaUy  News  speaking  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  after  relating  his  pttBi,  and  the 
shouts  of  laughter  that  succeed  them,  and  giving  specimens  of  his.profiinity,  which, 
we  will  not  venture  to  commit  to  paper,  says  that  **  A  congregation  that  constantly 
listens  to  the  spiritual  dram-drinking  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  encourages,  will  hecome  not 
only  bigoted,  but  greedy  after  stronger  doses  of  excitement.  What  excited  them 
once  will  fall  flat  upon  their  palate.  The  preacher  will  be  obliged  to  become  more 
and  more  extravagant,  as  his  audience  becomes  more  and  more  exacting,  and  the 
end  may  be  an  extensive  development  of  dangerous  fanaticism." 

'  '*  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  difference  between  biuing  a  doctrine- 
<Hi  an  aUegorical  interpretation,  and  merely  refeiting  to  that  interpretation  in  iU 
support  and  iUustration.'* — P.  xxxiy. 
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series  is  partly  devoted.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  mystieal 
application  of  the  Proper  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
invariably  the  form  in  which  they  should  appear  in  sermons.  Still 
it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say^  that  such  an  interpretation  ought 
carefully  to  be  kept  in  view,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  addi- 
tional richness  and  fulness  to  blessed  truths  of  the  New  Testament^ 
showing  how  elaborately  they  were  represented  beforehand  in  the 
events  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  as  well  as  to  give  a  more  pointed 
application  of  those  plain  moral  precepts  which  are  every  where 
laid  down  in  the  teaching  of  the  Law.  In  this  conviction  we  can 
heartily  recommend  Mr.  Woodgate's  Sermons,  as  enforcing  the  direct 
teaching  of  these  selected  portions  of  Scripture;  and  Mr.  Newland's 
series,  as  drawing  out  the  more  mystical  and  indirect  application. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  same  historical  event  is  treated 
by  the  different  authors,  for  instance,  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's 
heart,  in  the  lessons  for  Palm  Sunday.  Here,  taking  for  his  text 
Exodus  ix.  16,^  Mr.  Woodgate  lays  down  in  startling  terms  the 
much  forgotten  truth  of  the  responsibility  of  each  for  his  conscience, 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  solemn  subject  of  judicial  blindness* 
We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  more  passages  than  the  following 
one: — 

'^  This  passage  of  Senpture,  then,  rightly  understood,  conveys  a  most 
serious  warning  to  us.  It  tells  us,  in  connexion  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  that  we  occupy  a  far  more  extensive  position  in  the  plans  of 
Almighty  God  than  has  reference  to  our  own  indiridual  trial  and  pro- 
bation alone.  It  shows  that  we  too  may  be  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
of  many ;  that  the  longsuffering  of  Goo  is  no  proof  that  He  bears  with 
our  sin,  nor  even  that  He  purposes  eventually  to  pardon  us ;  but  that 
we  are  allowed  to  live  and  prosper  with  no  reference  to  our  own  salva- 
tion. He  may  have  already  vouchsafed  that  measure  of  grace  which 
He  designed  to  give.  We  may  have  neglected  and  abused  it,  have 
finished  our  trial  and  been  given  over  ;  yet  may  be  allowed  to  live  and 
prosper  in  the  world,  because  His  designs  for  others  require  our  con- 
tinuance here.  Though  already  condemned  as  tares.  He  may  not  allow 
us  to  be  torn  up,  lest  our  removal  should  injure  those  who  are  bearing 
a  hundredfold  the  fruits  of  grace,  and  who  in  due  time  will  be  removed 
into  His  heavenly  garner.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  goodness  of 
God  should  lead  us  to  repentance,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will 
do  so ;  nor  indeed  can  it,  except  He  again  vouchsafe  the  grace  of  repen- 
tance. But  having  long  '  despised  the  riches  of  His  goodness  and  for- 
bearance and  longsuffering,'   we  may  now  'after  our  hardness  and 

^  '*  And  in  yery  deed  for  thia  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  My 
power,  and  that  My  Name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth/'  On  which 
Mr.  Woodgate  remarks,  that  the  word  which  in  our  English  yersion  is  translated 
"  raised  up/'  is  in  the  Hebrew  **  made  to  stand,"  (through  the  pestilence)  and  in 
the  Septuagint  **  Thou  wast  preserved  throughout."  God,  as  it  were,  presenring 
Pharaoh  aliye  when  others  were  cut  off,  that  He  might  afterwards  destroy  Mm  in  a. 
more  signal  manner. — P.  241. 
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impenitent  heart,'  be  treasuring  up  unto  ourselves  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  God's  righteous  judgment.  So  true  is 
it,  that  we  may  go  beyond  the  season  of  repentance — outlive  our  day  of 
grace."~.Pp.  243,  244. 

In  Mr.  Newland's  series  a  diflferent  course  is  taken,  and  the 
history  applied  directly  to  the  season  which  the  Church  is  cele- 
brating :i — 

"  The  plagues  of  Egypt  are  chastisements,  but  they  are  thus  the  precur- 
sors of  deliverance,  ana  the  preparations  for  it — they  are  God  stretching 
out  His  hands  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath,  to  a  gainsaying  people.  And 
thus  while  the  character  of  Pharaoh  warns  us  against  doing  despite  to 
the  Spirit  of  Grace,  the  approaching  deliverance  of  Israel  k^ds  our 
minds  towards  our  own  greater  deliverance  which  the  approaching  festi- 
vd  of  the  Christian  Passover  will  declare.**— Part  VI.,  pp.  201,  202. 

We  caunot  belp^  however^  fancying  that  the  lesson  intended  to. 
be  conveyed  by  the  Church  by  the  sdection  of  these  lessons  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Holy  Week^  has  not  been  brought  out  in  its  full 
proportions  in  the  Sermon  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made. 
The  plan  seems  to  be^  that  while  the  Church  leaves  us  to  gather 
up  out  of  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Gospels  the  sad  but  all-mer- 
ciful events  of  this  season^  she  teaches  us  by  the  example  of  one. 
who  has  long  since  gone  to  his  own  place^  to  beware  lest  we  hear 
of  our  fiedeemer^s  Death  and  Passion  with  a  dull  cold  hearty  and 
80  fail  to  receive  that  benefit  which  Gon  intended  us  to  receive,  by 
keeping  in  mind  such  solemn  and  gracious  truths^  lest  we  should 
hear  of  one  who^  like  Moses^  went  forth  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  "  spread  forth  his  hands  unto  God  ;"  and  when  he  did^  the 
thunder  of  God's  threatening^  and  the  fire  of  His  anger,  and  the 
rain  of  His  displeasure^  were  no  longer  poured  out  upon  mankind, 
— and  still  harden  our  hearts. 

With  respect  to  the  change  from  written  to  unwritten  discourses 
we  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  any  rules.  Very  much  depends 
upon  the  congregation,  much  upon  the  preacher^  much  upon  the 
subjects  handled  in  the  sermon^.  Few  persons  will  deny  that  un- 
written sermons  are  often  extremely  dull  and  uninteresting ;  or 
that  in  some  instances,  they  are  the  cloak  for  idleness,  and  the  want 
of  due  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  discourse.  We  believe,  too, 
that  in  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  the  congregations  have 

^  The  foUowing  passage  opens  a  very  interesting  subject.  **  Neither  let  us  sup- 
pose that  these  warnings  are  of  no  effect  on  those  of  whom  the  Egyptians  are  the 
type — the  children  of  this  world.  When  the  Israelites  went  out  *  a  mixed  multitude 
went  out  with  them ;'  aU,  probably,  of  those  who  had  been  spoken  of  before,  as 
'  they  that  feared  the  Lord  among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,*  and  who  had  in  conse- 
quence '  made  their  servants  and  their  cattle  flee  unto  the  houses.'  " — P.  205.  It 
would  appear  from  this,  that  the  plagues  which  hardened  ^araoh's  heart,  softened 
the  hearts  of  many  of  his  subjects. 
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been  getting  every  year  more  dissatisfied  with  theit  ministers' 
extemporaneous  harangues,  and  that  the  tide  has  thoroughly  turned 
in  favour  of  written  compositions.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  dis- 
approve of  the  plan.  Whether  written  or  unwritten  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence,  provided  sermons  are  natural  and  pointed, 
coming  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  expressing  what  the 
earnest  minded  Pastor  has  to  say,  for  the  instruction,  the  warning, 
the  encouragement,  of  his  flock,  composed  with  a  view  of  meeting 
and  drawing  out  the  secret  longings  and  desires  of  the  soul,  and 
directing  them  to  the  promotion  ci  God's  honour  and  their  own 
salvation.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  one  prevailing  omission  in 
almost  all  series  of  sermons,  viz.  that  so  very  few  are  expressly  de- 
signed to  assist  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the  devout  and 
earnest  minded.  It  seems  as  if  we  should  never  get  out  of  the 
custom,  probably  derived  from  Calvinistic  sources,  of  making  the 
conversion  of  the  sinner  the  one  great  object  of  exhortation ;  and 
so  fail  to  see,  that  those  who  have  really  chosen  their  side  have 
doubts  and  obstacles  which  sermons  are  a  legitimate  engine  for  solv- 
ing, and  need  to  be  led  on  from  grace  to  grace,  instead  of  standing 
still,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
their  religious  walk.  Whether  sermons  composed  for  this  class  of 
hearers  had  better  be  written  or  extemporaneous  we  do  not  attempt 
to  decide,  it  is  however  obvious  that  such  compositions  do  require 
extreme  care,  and  much  patient  thought,  and  that  exaggerations  of 
every  kind  must  be  studiously  avoided;  inasmuch  as  such  sermons 
will  be  heard  with  readiness  and  even  avidity,  and  unless  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  human  and  the  religious  mind,  may  easily 
discourage  and  distress  the  timid  but  devoted  Christian.  We  re- 
peat that  sermons  of  this  description  are  very  much  wanted,  and 
we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  such  in  all  the  publications  which 
we  have  selected,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  of  Mr.  Neale's  extracts 
from  Mediaeval  Authors. 

And  for  an  additional  proof  of  this  omission,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Binney,  extracted  from  his  "  Chapter 
on  Liturgies," — a  work  exhibiting  many  remarkable  yearnings  dter 
a  deeper  theology  than  that  which  he  has  himself  embraced. 

"The  modem  minister  is  to  be  a  preacher!  a  Luther  thundering 
against  abuses,  or  a  Whitfield  converting  multitudes.  People  are  to  be 
assembled  to  hear  I  But  the  worship  of  the  faithful,  who  need  neither 
to  be  converted  nor  reformed,  has  been  lost  sight  of." — P.  301. 

"  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  mornings  of  the  Lord's 
Day  we  should  exclusively  regard  the  Church,  spiritual  persons,  whether 
communicants  or  not :  that  we  should  conduct  everything,  as  if  none 
other  were  present;  give  peculiar  prominence  to  worship.  Scripture, 
prayer,  and  service  of  song,  and  be  content  with  a  short,  calm,  yet 
earnest  exhortation, — the  Christian  heart  in  the  officiating  minister  ut- 
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teiing  itself,  in  a  few  pregnant  heavenly  words,  directly  to  the  heart, 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  assembled  Christians." — P.  300. 

"  The  Communion  of  Saints,  the  worship  of  the  Church,  service  and 
Sacrament  devoted  to  simple  godly  edification  are  not  much  to  be  met 
with  anywhere,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  popular  preachers, 
and  gazing  crowds.  The  modem  preacher  is  very  often  too  much  of 
a  lecturer,  and  the  Chapel  or  Church  is  too  much  regarded  and  attended 
as  a  lecture-room  ....  Our  modern  reformers  depend  on  the  intellect 
or  argument,  agitation,  eloquent  discourse,  and  so  on ;  and  they  lose 
sight  of  the  other  half  of  things,  the  repose  of  faith  and  the  luxury  of 
devotion."— Pp.  302—303. 

It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  that  we  cannot  give  our  readers 
more  copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Neale^s  interesting  compilations/ 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two,  which  are  chosen  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  ideas  as  to  the  composition  of  sermons 
then  prevalent.     Mr.  Neale  says : 

**  One  cannot  doubt  that  Bede  was,  what  we  know  him  from  contem- 
poraneous accounts  to  have  been,  a  most  effective  preacher ;  and  not 
the  less  so  because  he  always  contented  himself  with  making  one  im- 
pression in  one  sermon.  If  he  or  other  mediseval  preachers  bad  been 
describing  the  torments  of  hell,  with,  the  torments  of  hell  they  con- 
cluded ;  if  they  had  been  speaking  of  the  glories  of  Paradise,  they  took 
care  that  no  after  words  should  divert  the  attention  of  their  hearers 
from  those  glories." 

To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Ouibert  of  Nogent : 

*'  When  the  preacher  is  possessed  of  great  powers  of  mind,  and  has 
an  excellent  memory  for  the  matter  he  is  about  to  treat,  he  should  con- 
sider the  weakness  of  those  who  are  his  hearers,  and  remember  how 
ranch  better  it  is  that  a  few  things  should  be  heard  with  pleasure  and 
retained,  than  that  out  of  a  multitude  nothing  should  be  carried  away ; 
and  should  therefore  not  be  too  long,  in  order  that  when  he  is  about  to 
preach  again,  the  people  may  be  willing  and  not  disgusted  auditors." 

So  Antonio  Vieyra,  the  celebrated  Portuguese  preacher : 

''  A  sermon  ought  to  have  one  theme  only,  and  to  be  of  one  material 
only.  This  is  why  Christ  said,  that  the  sower  in  the  parable  sowed 
not  many  kinds  of  seed  but  one.  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow  his  seed 
— his  seed,  not  his  seeds.  If  the  labourer  were  first  to  sow  wheat,  and 
over  that  rye,  and  over  that  millet,  and  over  that  barley,  what  would 
spring  up  ?  A  tangled  forest,  a  green  confusion.  And  so  it  is  with 
sermons  of  this  kind.  The  Baptist  converted  many  in  Judea ;  but  how 
many  subjects  did  he  take  7  One  only :  '  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  ;'  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Jonah  converted  the 
Ninevites ;  but  on  how  many  themes  did  he  dilate  ?  On  one  only : 
'Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown;'  the  subversion  of 
the  city.  So  it  is ;  Jonah  in  forty  days  preached  but  on  one  subject^ 
and  we  in  one  hour  preach  on  forty." — Pp.  xlv.  xlvi. 
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It  is  useless  to  specalate  whether  more  than  a  reasonable  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  sermons  and  to  the  effect  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  them.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  ascertained  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  considered  on  all  hands  a  legitimate  as  well 
as  a  most  powerful  mode  of  influencing  the  mind.  It  is  of  more 
consequence  to  mark  that  there  is  a  very  general  complaint,  that  the 
pulpit  discourses  of  the  day  are  neither  as  efficient  or  as  convincing 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  improved  education  of  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders. 

Mr.  Gurney  in  the  preface  to  his  sermons^  rather  naively  remarks  : 

'*  Persons  whom  I  can  trust  tell  me  that  in  their  wanderings,  they 
light,  not  unfrequently,  on  very  bad  sermons  ;  and  in  spite  of  modem 
improvements,  with  stricter  examinations,  a  much  higher  standard  of 
ministerial  character,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  faithful  and 
diligent  Pastors,  the  proportion  of  very  common-place  weekly  exhor- 
tations, I  fear  is  still  very  large."  "  We  do  not  expect  young  clergy- 
men, all  of  them,  to  be  close  reasoners,  profound  theologians,  or  elo- 
2uent''orator8 ;  we  hate  everything  like  show  in  the  pulpit ;  but  in  a 
;hurch,  whose  clergy  profess  to  be  educated  gentlemen,  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  good  plain  sense  and  coherence  of  argument,  with  a 
range  of  thought,  and  a  force  or  aptness  of  expression,  beyond  the  level 
of  common  school  exercises  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  we  hear  about  stricter 
examinations,  and  all  we  know  of  greatly  improved  clerical  habits, 
we  do  meet  in  our  travels,  with  men  under  thirty,  in  whom  these 
slender  qualifications  are  wanting.  Duty  or  pleasure  calls  us  to  places 
where  we  must  take  what  is  given  us  ;  and  the  prayers  of  course  are  a 
weekly  treat,  but  the  sermon,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  is  a  weekly  annoy- 
ance. I  do  not  know  whether  such  complaints  reach  high  places,  but 
I  can  answer  for  it,  that  they  are  freely  and  largely  uttered ;  and  in 
this  searching  and  plain-speaking  age  it  will  not  be  safe  much  longer  to 
disregard  them." — P.  vi.,  ix. 

Pew  persons,  we  believe,  will  not  have  experienced  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Oumey^s  statements.  But  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
rough  common  sense  in  the  above  and  in  the  following  extracts,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  remedy  prescribed  by  him  will  be  at 
all  adequate  to  the  evil. 

"  Our  countrymen  have  been  yerj  patient  hitherto.  They  have  not 
protested  publicly,  nor  demanded  a  veto  like  our  sturdier  brethren  in 
the  North.  But  quietly  the  evil  has  worked  in  a  thousand  parishes, 
while  men  who  were  not  content  to  slumber  in  our  churches,  have  built 
chapels,  and  sought  teachers  of  their  own.  Now,  whatever  else  is  left 
undone,  whether  Convocation  acts  or  sleeps, — whether  the  Church  Rate 
Question  be  settled  by  Parliament,  or  left  to  be  a  debateable  ground  for 
years  to  come, — whether  Bishops  be  multipHed  so  as  to  make  the  over- 
sight of  their  Dioceses  a  possible  thing,  or  Kept  at  their  present  number, 
while  some  men  cannot  bear  to  see  a  Bishop  who  is  not  a  Peer^  while 
1  **  Sermons  chiefly  on  Old  Testament  Histories.*'    BivingtOn. 
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Others  htte  the  thoughts  of  hanag  more  lawn  sleeres  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords ; — most  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  this  very  necessary  and  very 
practicable  reform  will  be  speedily  carried  out,  and  that  men  who  aspire 
to  serve  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  be  given  to  un- 
derstand that  a  sermon  combining  good  doctrine  with  good  sense,  and 
good  English,  will  form  a  part  of  their  Ordination  Exercises." — P.  zi. 

We  fear  that  the  disease  lies  beneath  the  reach  of  this  provision 
for  its  cure ;  and  that  until  the  parish  Priest  does  more  than  is  ge- 
nerally the  case  to  ascertain  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  flock^  and  to 
gain  their  confidence^  there  ever  will  be  a  want  of  reality  in  the 
sermons  addressed  to  them.  Time  and  patience,  constant  watch- 
fulness and  close  intercourse  with  those  whom  we  have  to  teach 
and  persuade^  will  go  very  far  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  which  will  be  most  instructive^  and  the  truths  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  impressed  on  their  mind.  Once  possessed  with  this 
knowledge^  and  inspired  with  an  anxious  desire  to  act  upon  it,  with- 
out the  thought  of  display  and  effect^  with  a  simple  determination 
to  say  what  he  considers  to  be  best  for  the  congregation  to  hear ; 
we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  preacher  will  find  that  his  language 
will  become  easy,  and  his  style  natural  and  earnest,  free  from  the 
pedantry  of  a  laboured  composition ;  free  also  from  that  undue  fa- 
miliarity and  exaggeration  which,  though  they  may  ensure  crowded 
Churches  and  excited  listeners,  will  not  animate  the  heart  or  awaken 
the  conscience,  or  draw  out  and  direct  the  best  wishes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul. 


THE  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OP 
THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

In  reviewing  Dr.  Forbes*  interesting  treatise  on  the  '  symmetrical 
structure  of  Scripture'  in  our  September  number,  we  had  occasion 
incidentally  tQ  notice  his  analysis  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;" 
and  while  admitting  the  value  of  his  remarks  on  certain  isolated 
portions  of  the  Sermon^  yet  expressed  our  opinion  that^  in  regard  to 
the  particular  end  proposed  to  himself — ^namely,  to  trace  out  its 
leading  divisions,  the  sequence  of  its  subject-matter,  the  arrange- 
ment and  mutual  relation  of  its  parts,  and  the  general  symmetry  of 
the  whole — we  could  not  think  he  had  been  successful. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  following  Dr.  Porbes  in  his  ela- 
borate analysis.  It  will  save  confusion  to  treat  the  subject  inde- 
pendently, and  offer  for  our  readers*  consideration  the  view  of  the 
matter  which  commends  itself  to  our  own  mind. 

Olshausen  tells  us  that  ^'  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  given  us  by  S.  Matthew  cannot  po8sU>ly  have  formed 
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a  whole  when  delivered  by  Jesus/'  And  it  mast  be  fally  admitted 
that  the  internal  coDnexion  of  its  several  sentences  and  sections,  the 
progressive  order  of  thought,  the  central  aim  and  scope  of  the 
entire  Sermon  is  by  no  means  obvious  at  first  sight  j  as  indeed  the 
numerous  and  ever- varying  synopses  of  its  contents,  no  less  than 
the  opinion  just  quoted,  sufficiently  attest. 

Still,  we  strongly  suspect  that  we  are  not  really  left  without  a  clue 
to  guide  us  in  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  inquiry.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  Sermon  we  cannot  but  think  we  meet  with  an 
index — how  little  soever  it  may  have  been  hitherto  regarded  in  this 
light — ^which  conveys  to  us  the  vei^  information  we  desire  j  not 
only  pointing  out  the  successive  divisions  or  sections  of  the  Ser- 
mon, but  showing  us,  further,  what  is  the  leading  thought  of  each 
section. 

But  before  we  proceed,  let  us  ask.  What  does  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  profess  to  be  ? 

On  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  we  meet  our  Lobd  as  the  archetypal 
Moses,  the  Law-giver  of  the  New  Covenant,  formally  introducing 
and  inaugurating  His  everlasting  Gospel :  and  the  Discourse  there 
delivered  forms  a  compendious  abstract  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Grace — a  complete  ethical  code — an  authoritative 
manual  of  practical  guidance,  to  be  studied  and  exemplified  by  all 
who  submit  themselves  to  be  ordered  by  His  holy  governance. 

Now  imbedded  in  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  Sermon  we 
meet  with  a  short  devotional  epitome  of  its  entire  contents — a  brief 
but  comprehensive  Prayer,  in  the  few  concise  clauses  of  which  is 
summed  up  and  compressed  (that  thus  it  may  be  at  once  graven  on 
the  memory,  presented  perpetually  as  matter  for  supplication  before 
God,  and  informed  into  the  whole  spiritual  being)  the  fiill  substance, 
burden,  and  essence  of  the  complete  Discourse : — ^the  legitimate 
answer  to  the  prayer  (viewed,  at  least,  in  its  relation  to  the  peti- 
tioner) being  the  personal  eidiibition  of  every  point  of  moral  duty 
enjoined  in  the  sermon. 

It  is  simply,  therefore,  to  be  anticipated  that,  as  in  the  central 
Prayer  we  have  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Sermon  gathered  up  and 
concentrated,  so  inversely,  in  the  Sermon  itself  we  should  meet  with 
the  natural  expansion  and  unfolding  of  the  Prayer ;  and  hence, 
that  while  the  latter  forms  a  short  summary  of  the  former,  the 
former  should  serve  as  the  recognized  exegetical  development,  and 
Divine  commentary  on  the  latter — the  two  reciprocally  imparting 
and  receiving  light  the  one  from  the  other.  That  this  is  really  the 
case  we  feel  forcibly  persuaded ;  and  further,  that  the  regular  se- 
quence of  thought  and  subject-matter  in  the  Sermon  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  Prayer ;  each  continuous  section  of  the  former  form- 
ing a  ^'  plain,'^  practical,  and  (which  is  of  such  infinite  importance) 
Divine  "  commentary ''  on  each  successive  petition  of  the  latter. 
As  the  whole  Prayer  constitutes  (as  its  very  position  indicates)  the 
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kernel  of  the  entire  Sermon^  so  does  each  successive  petition  form 
the  kernel  of  each  successive  section  of  that  Sermon. 

Let  us  briefly  endeavour  to  show  this. 

First,  then :  what  was  our  Lord's  parting  injunction  to  His 
Apostles  concerning  the  admission  of  members  into  His  holy 
Church  ?  They  were  to  be  baptized  into  the  Name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  instructed  in  whatsoever  He  had  commanded.  They 
were  to  have,  therefore,  not  only  a  new  Name  impressed  upon  them, 
but  a  new  nature  thereto  corresponding,  implanted  within  them, 
and  a  new  character  externally  manifested  by  them.  With  the  un- 
folding of  this  new  nature,  and  a  delineation  of  the  features  of  the 
Divine  character  to  which  the  new  Name  is  attached,  the  Sermon 
opens.  And  here  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  notice  that  the  chain 
of  Beatitudes,  which  forms  at  once  an  introduction  to,  and  a  succinct 
compendium  of,  the  whole  subsequent  Discourse — a  practical  com- 
pendium, as  the  Lord's  Prayer  forms  a  devotional  one — stands  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  entire  body  of  the  Sermon,  as  the 
introductory  invocation  {^'  Our  Father  Which  art  in  Heaven,'') 
does  to  the  entire  bodv  of  the  Prayer.  Moreover,  the  two  intro- 
ductions form  a  sort  of  complement  and  counterpa^  the  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  one  we  address  God  as  "  our  Father  :  in  the  other 
we  learn  what  it  is  to  be  His  children.  We  belong  to  God's  Fa- 
mily— says  the  former.  If  we  do,  rejoins  the  latter,  such  and  such 
are  the  features  that  must  characterize  us. 

One  further  point  here  demands  notice.  We  mean  the  solemn 
and  crucial  test  which  our  Lord  adds,  by  way  of  helping  us  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  this  Divine  Life  is  actually  realized  in  us. 
The  Godlike  character  has  to  be  exhibited  in  a  world  lying  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Enemy  of  God.  If  then,  "  all  men  speak  well 
of  us,"  and  the  world  smiles  on  us,  and  we  are  on  excellent  terms 
with  it,  this  character  cannot  be  exhibited  in  its  Julness  in  us.  The 
one  only  perfect  embodiment  of  the  "  Blessed  "  character — the  only- 
begotten  Son,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father — was  ^ persecuted^  and 
put  to  death.  The  character  itself  is  still  the  same ;  still  in  abso- 
lute, essential  antagonism  to  the  "  world  lying  in  evil ;"  and  still 
must — ^if  it  come  in  contact  and  collision  with  it — evoke,  in  some 
form  or  other,  the  malignant  hatred  and  envenomed  opposition  of 
the  world  and  its  king.  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you  and  persecute  you :"  "  Great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven." 

I.  After  the  Introduction  (ch.  v.  3 — 12,)  follows  the  first  section 
of  the  Sermon,  (v.  13—16)  containing  the  first  lesson — the  first 
practical  exhortation — the  first  direct  precept.  And  what  is  it.  that 
our  Lord  would  thus,  first  of  all,  press  upon  us  ?  It  is  this  :  that 
we  are  not  our  own,  but  Another^s :  that  we  belong  to  God  ;  and 
therefore,  to  God's  honour  and  glory  must  live.  We  are  called  by 
a  very  Sacred  Title.  The  Name  of  the  Holt  Trinity  is  on  us. 
In  us,  therefore — throi^gh  us — by  us — upon  us — ^this  Name  must 
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be  hallowed ;  and  honour  given  to  "  Our  Father  Which  is  in 
Heaven/^     This  is  the  burden  of  the  first  section.. 

We  have  our  several  positions — so  our  Lord  intixnates:~^in  so- 
ciety^ in  the  world,  in  the  Church :  in  all  these  our  Pather  must 
be  glorified ;  and  the  Life-giving,  aelf-difi'using,  self-manifesting 
energy  of  the  Sacred  Name  he  felt  and  seen. 

(i.)  We  have  duties,  each  in  our  own  immediaU  sphere.  Placed 
in  the  midst  of  corruption,  we  must,  like  the  "sedi/^  silently,  un- 
obtrusively communicate  life  and  health  to  all  around,  and  let 
our  correcting  and  vivifying  influences  be  felt^  And  they  mmt  be 
felt  if  we  are  what  we  claim  to  be.  Salt  which,  seasons  not  i^  salt 
no  longer,  (v.  13.) 

(ii.)  We  are  placed,  too,  in  Uie  world,  and  have  dutieyi  towards  it^. 
both  active  and  paesive.  We  have  {a)  to  enable  it  to  see,  and  {b)  to 
be  seen  by  it.  We  are  (a)  "  the  Light  of  the  World,*^— rthe  repre-> 
aentatives  and  organs  of  the  True  Light :  we  must  therefore  diffuse 
Light..  Nay,  if  true  receptacles  of  the  great  Name,  we  cannot  help 
doing  so.  .  The  sun  mus^  shine :  so  muat  we.  But  we  have  a  further, 
duty  to  the  world — ^we  have  (6)  to  be  seenh/ii.  .  '^  A  city  set  on  a 
hill  cannot  be  hid.^^  For,  not  only  are  we  to  enlighten  men — ca-. 
circling  them  with  the  Light  of  Day  without  dkdbaing  the  instra-^. 
mental  source  of  that  Light,  but  we  are  to  be  ^^^—ror  rather, 
Cqri^T  is  to  be  seen  in  us.  And  hence,  the  additional  image  of; 
the  noble  City,  "  the  City  of  God,'*  high  and  lifted  up,  rearing  its 
lofty  battlements  far  into,  the  blue  Heaven :  seen,  that  is, .  by  the 
world — but  not  as  o/the  world — ttowering  aloft  above  the  earth  and: 
its  concerns,  (v.  14.) 

(iii.)  And  still  further :  we  have  a  positkxn  in  the  Church.  We 
are  the  *^ Lamp''  in  theJSbuse,  and  have  to  keep  the  Sacred  Flame 
of  pure,  unsullied  doctrine  ever  burning  bright*  We  must  be. eon- > 
stantly.fed  with  the  Holy  Oil,  and  be  ever  communicating  an  ever-, 
communicated  radiance,  (v.  15.)  And  thus,  whether  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  world,  we  must  ^Met  our  light  so  shine  befpre  men  that, 
they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  Which  is 
in  Heaven.*'  (v*  16.) 

Here  then  we  have  our  Lord's  practical  commentary  on  the  first 
petition  of  His  own  Prayer.  Here  we  see  what  we  miean  when  we 
ask  that  our  Father's  Name  may  be  hallowed.  Here  we  learn, 
the  dread  responsibility  which  the  possession  of  this  Name  entaila 
upon  us — the  vast  amount  of  personal  duty  which  it  involves. 

And  here,  we  cannot  fail  further  to  observe  the  exquisite  pro- 
priety and  significance  of  the  first  Beatitude  which  corresponds 
with  all  this. 

If  we  would  really  live  the  life  of  Gon's  children,  it  is  not  cmr- 
selves  th|it  must  live.;  but  "  Christ"  alone  Who  must  "  live  in  us.*' 
Our  name  has  not  to  be  hallowed,  but  God's  Name.  We  have  to* 
be  merely  like  the  Cherubim,  ^'fuU  of  eyes  before  and  behind," — ^ 
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purely  rece^tive-^absoliftely  nothing  in  ourselyesy  that  we  may  be 

eyerjrthing  in  Him.     Here  then  is  the  deep  roeAoing  of  the  first 

>  Beatitude — *'  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  Spirit/'     For  our  xiehes  in 

1  Chkist  are  in  exaet  proportion  to  owr  oum  '^  poverty/' 

2  II.  We  come  now  to  the  Hcond  section^  (v.  17 — 20)  the  leading 
subject  of  which  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  thrice^repeated  ex- 

i  pression,  "  The  kingdom  oi  Heaven/'     It  is  addressed  to  all  who 

I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  eitisena  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  who 

I  profess  a  wish  to  be  identified  with  its  interests  and  to  aid  in  its 

I  extension.     Our  Loed  straitly  reminds  such,  that  His  Kingdom, 

f  though  doubtless  one  of  Grace,  is  yet  a  kingdom  of  perfect,  uncom- 

promising Bighteottsness.     It  professes  no  antagonism  to — nay,  it 
I  is  but  the  continuation  and  unfolding  of — the  ancient  Theocracy ; 

)  and  demands,  no  less  than  the  former,  implicit,  unfaltering  obe*- 

^  dieoce.     So  far  is  it  from  holding  out  any  prospect  of  relaxation 

,  from  God's  revealed  Law-^that  Law  which,  as  an  expression  of  the 

.  Mind  of  the  Almighty,  is  eternal  as  Himself--that  its  peculiar  glory 

I  consists  in  this,  that  in  it  for  the  first  time  the  Law  isjidfilled. 

,  Here  then  we  see  the  Christian  in  a  new  light — not  now  as  an 

individual,  but  as  the  subject  of  a  Kingdom.  And  we  see  further, 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  Kingdom,  and  what  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
idea  of  personal  subjection  to  its  rule.  As  its  full  establishment 
in  the  world  will  result  in  the  absorption  into  itself  of  all  authority 
and  power,  and  a  universal  subordination  to  its  King ;  so  does  the 
setting  up  of  it  in  any  individual  heart  involve  the  surrender  of 
^^  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ/'  There  can  be  no 
divided  service.  *'If  I  be  a  Master,  where  is  Mine  honour?" 
Hence  our  Lord  would  have  His  hearers  count  the  cost,  and  not 
dose  in  with  His  allegiance  until  they  have  fully  realized  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  into  which  Uiey  are  entering.  If  they 
are  willing  without  reserve,  without  compromise,  to  "fulfil  all 
righteousness,'^ — then  they  may  say  heartily,  ''Thy  Kingdom 
come''^     If  not,  they  must  choose  some  other  king. 

The  submission,  indeed,  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  found 
its  own  blessed  reward;  the  ''yoke  easy,"  the  "burden  light/'  the 
"  service  perfect  freedom ;"  but  this,  only  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
ality and  extent  of  the  self-surrender.  And  this  feature,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  unreserved  submission  and  unquestioning  obedience, 
is  the  second  phase  of  character  to  which  our  Lord  has  attached  a 

*  Twioe  io  thii  lection  oyr  Lord  ubm  thii  word '  emu  *  with  regard  to  Himself. 
*Imm  eome/^I,  av  the  Head  and  Representative  of  the  kiogdona.  His  personal 
Advfait  being  one  great  ttage  in  the  progressive  emning  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  wiU 
this  gradual  earning  ever  eease  until  Qod'b  Law  and  Will  h&og  petfteily  performed 
on  earth,  the  object  of  the  prayer. will  have  been  answered  and  the  kingdom  shall 
have  folly  eofM.  If  then  we  desire  to  know  what  are  the  results  to  be  effected  (as 
regards  ourselves  as  well  as  others)  by  the  full  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  we 
have  but  to  ask  what  are  the  o^ects  for  which  our  Loan  came.  This  question  He 
anawera  in  the  present  section,  ^e  is  ^*  come  to/v{^/  ^*  Gon's  righteous  *'  faw.'' 
(v.  17.) 

VOL.  XVIII.  U  U  U 
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blessing, ''  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  tbey  shall  inherit  the  earth/'^ 
Yes,  they  who  have  most  resolutely  rejected  the  earth  in  not  being 
possessed  by  it,  who  in  calm  hope  and  patient  confidence  have  pur- 
sued this  one  engrossing  object-^^^  The  Kinffdom  of  God  and  His 
Righteousness/^ — ^they  shall  have  even  this  *^  added  to  them''  that 
"they  ^hsXa possess  the  earth."^  While  they  who  have  loved  this 
earth  too  well  to  forego  it  for  Christ's  sake  shall,  with  their  for- 
feited place  in  the  Kingdom,  lose  event/  also;  ''They  shall  be 
rooted  out  of  the  earth." 

Such  then,  our  Lord  would  teach  us,  are  the  strict  requirements 
of  His  Kingdom ;  and  such  the  solemn  promise  virtually  contracted 
to  keep  all  those  requirements,  and  to  "fulfil"  every  "jot  and 
tittle,"  even  every  "  least  commandment"  of  His  righteous  Law— 
when  we  daily  pray  in  His  own  words,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 

III.  But  how  are  these  commandments  to  be  kept,  and  this 
obedience  rendered  f  In  the  oldness  of  the  letter,  or  the  newness 
of  the  Spirit  f  Is  the  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  King* 
dom  to  be  external  or  internal  ?  a  carnal  bondage  to  the  outward 
forms  of  its  precepts,  or  a  hearty  reception  of  their  inner  life  f 

This  is  the  question  disposed  of  in  the  third  section  (v.  21—48.) 
Our  Lord's  answer  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  examples.  In 
these  He  brings  before  us,  one  by  one,  the  main  constituents  (in  so 
far,  that  is,  as  they  relate  to  our  practical  duty)  of  God's  revealed 
Will,  embodied  in  His  written  Law.  He  unfolds  to  us  the  infinite 
comprehensiveness  of  that  expressed  Will  ^  and  the  nature  of  the 
obedience  which  it  claims — hearty,  spontaneous,  in  "  spirit  and  in 
truth,"  like  that  of  the  Holy  Angels.  The  advance  observable  in 
this  section  upon  the  last  is  most  interesting  and  important. 
There  we  learnt  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  God's  Law.  Here  we 
learn  something  as  to  the  nature  both  of  that  Law  and  of  this  obe- 
dience. We  are  taught  that  the  revealed  Law  of  God  is  but  the 
earthly  transcript  of  the  Mind  and  TVUl  of  God.  And  hence,  would 
we  really  obey  that  Law,  it  must  be,  not  by  a  mere  naked  adherence 
to  a  series  of  external  precepts,  but  by  an  interior  conformity  of 
heart  and  will  to  that  Almighty  Will  whereof  these  precepts  are  but 
the  outward  forms  and  expressions.     We  need  not  add  that  the 

1  We  have  stated  our  reasona  for  reversing  the  common  order  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Beatitude  (i.e.,  for  placing  'Blessed  are  they  that  mpum,*  <{/¥«r  ' Blessed 
are  the  meek,*  instead  of  before  it)  in  a  previous  Number, — ^May,  1854,  p.  200, — ia. 
which  we  traced  out  more  at  length  the  parallelism,  here  necessarily  referred  to,  be- 
tween the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Beatitudes.  Dr.  Forbes  strongly  objects  to  the 
transposition.  We  have  given  his  reasons  our  best  consideration,  but  as  yet  cannot 
see  saffident  cause  to  alter  our  former  opinion.  External  testimony  seems  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  order  we  have  adopted.  And  (though  we  confess  the  point  has  cost 
us  no  little  thought,  and  some  hesitation)  internal  reasons  appear  to  ua  consistently 
to  confirm  the  external.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  order  again  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  paper. 

9  *'  Self-renunciationt"  writes  Stier,  **  is  the  way  to  World-Dommum.  Give 
thyself  up  in  passive  obedience  to  Divine  Grace,  and  It  will  present  tiiee  one  day 
with  a  crovm  of  glory." 
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wh<de  burden  of  this  section  could  not  be  more  fally  conveyed  than 
it  is  in  the  third  petition  of  our  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Thy  wiU  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven ;''  even  as  (substituting  the  form  oiprac" 
tical  exhortation  for  that  of  prayer)  it  is  not  less  comprehensively 
summed  up  in  the  short  sentence  which  concludes  the  present  section, 
bringing  to  a  focus  its  whole  spirit  and  teaching — "Be ye  therefore 
perfect,  as  your  FatAbr  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  (v.  48.) 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  eommentary,  we  must  not  linger  over 
the  many  interesting  details  of  this  section.  We  cannot  however 
but  notice  what  a  striking  parallel  we  have  in  the  reiterated  expres- 
sion, "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  fathers,  but  I  say  to 
you/^  to  the  words  of  S.  John,  "  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  (i,e.,  the  unfolding  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law, 
and  grace  to  keep  it)  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  The  Law  is  to  be 
no  longer  a  law  of  commandments  outside  the  man,  but  a  Law  of 
love  within  him..  And  this  it  is  which  accounts  for  many  of  the 
startling  and  seeminglv  paradoxical  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  this  His 
exposition  of  the  Decdogne ;  the  apparent  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
.these  in  their  outward  letter,  indicating  that,  under  them,  our  Lord 
is  giving  laws  to  the  spirit  of  man. 

But  the  mystery  of  this  Law  of  Love,  and  of  our  being  able  to 
keep  it,  lies  in  this,  that  we  have  been  endowed  with  a  new  nature 
.which  (if  we  may  so  speak)  is  consubstantial  with  the  law  itself; 
being  none  other  than  the  imparted  nature  of  Him  Who  is  the  very 
Law  and  Wisdom  of  God  embodied — ^the  "  Word  made  flesh," — so 
that  in  so  far  as  we  "live  after"  this  new  nature,  and  *' walk  in  the 
spirit,"  the  "  righteousness  of  the  Law  must  be  fulfilled  in  us." 
Hence  the  prayer  that '  God's  will  may  be  perfectly  wrought  in  us,' 
and  the  corresponding  precept  that  we  are  to  be  '  perfect  as  our 
Father  is  perfect/  are  not  hyperbolical  expressions.  The  full  de- 
velopment of  the  new  nature — which  is  Christ  in  us — involves 
the  realization  of  both ;  involves  a  "  transformation"  and  "  renewal" 
so  complete  that  our  own  personal  will  shall  henceforth  be  none 
other  than  to  6iXyifi,a  toD  Oeou  to  ayatov  xa)  nioLfwrov  xoti  TeXeiov. 
(Rom.  xii.  2.) 

But  "  that  which  is  perfect"  is  not  yet  "  come."  As  yet  the 
''  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,"  as  yet  we  have  to  "  groan  being 
burdened,"  having  an  old,  carnal,  antagonistic  will  resolutely  op- 
posing this  new  Will — itself  to  be  determinately  and  painfully 
brought  under*  It  is  this  awful  struggle — this  terrible  crucifixion 
of  the  old  nature — this  lingering  and  liUfelong  conflict,  which  seems 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  third  Beatitude.  ("  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn*')  For  this  is  that  ** godly  sorrow "  which  has  the  promise 
of  the  Divine  Comforter,  through  Whose  mighty  energy  alone 
the  old  nature  can  be  subdued,  and  the  human  will  concentred  with 
the  Divine  Will. 

IV.  But  how  is  this  new  Will  in  us  to  be  strengthened  ?    What 
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are  the  means  whereby  die  regenerata  nature  must  receive  its  dafly 
and  constant  corroboration  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  great  eeriirdl 
section  (c.  ri.)  of  the  whole  Sermon— corresponding  with  the  fourth 
or  central  petition  of  the  Christian's  Prayer — ^in  which  we  meet 
with  a  most  instructive  and  minute  exposition  of  that  petition. 

''  Oive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.** 

First  then^  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  subject- word  of  this  peti* 
tion,  «  Bread  ?**  The  fourth  Beatitude  answers, "  Blessed  are  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness"  Hence  in  this  expres* 
sion  ^  riffhteousness/*-^(me  of  the  designations,  be  it  remembered^ 
of  Christ  Himself — comprehending  the  whole  complex  of  out 
spiritual  aliment,  we  discover  the  equivalent  to  the  term  "  Bread/' 
In  accordance  with  which,  we  find  the  very  first  subiect-word  <^ 
this  section,  the  meaning  of  which  is  subsequently  developed  at 
length,  to  be  this  identical  word  ''righteousness/'  ''l^tke  heed 
that  ye  do  not  your  righteousness/*^  (see  Marg.)  even  as  we  meet 
with  the  same  word  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  (vi.  88,)  in  our 
Lord's  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  section, ''  But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  His  righteousness"  &e. 
The  burden  of*  the  paragraph  being  simply,  that  as  our  spiritual 
life  can  <mly  be  sustained  by  the  continuous  impartation  of 
Him  ''Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  righteousness"  we  murt 
allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  our  earnest  and  single-hearted  striv- 
ings after  Him. 

But  does  "  our  daily  bread"  merelv  include  spiritual  aliment  ? 
No;  it  unquestionably  embraces  "all  things  necessary  for  our 
bodies"  as  well  as  oar  souls.  Hence  we  have  two  co-ordinate  lines 
of  interpretation  for  the  petition,  corresponding  with  these  two 
significations.  And  these  are  strikingly  and  beautifully  recognized 
in  the  section  j  the  former  part  referring  to  the  spiritual,  the  second 
part  to  the  earthly  bread:  this  latter  (vi.  19 — 84)  reminding  us 
that  the  body  no  less  than  the  spirit  has  its  real  claims  upon  our 
care,  that  the  earthly  bread  has  its  legitinuete,  though  subordinate^ 
place  in  our  regard,  and  that,  so  long  as  it  merely  holds  this  its  true 
place,  our  care  for  it  (involving  as  it  must  a  daily  exercise  of  grate- 
fal  dependence  on  "  our  Father")  forms  but  a  necessary  consti- 
tuent of  the  righteousness  we  are  to  cultivate ;  whareas  if  dk>wed 
to  engross  an  undue  share  of  our  regard,  it  becomes  to  us  an  "oc- 
casion of  falling :"  our  affections  are  estranged  from  God  ;  we  aie 
guilty  of  idolatry,  and  professing  to  be  but  seeking  '  daily  bread,' 
are  reallv  doing  daily  homage  at  the  shrine  of  a  false  deity,  "  Mam- 
mon," the  "  Mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

But  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  section,  as 
it  relates  to  (1)  our  spiritual,  and  (2)  our  temporal  needs. 

1.  In  reference  to  our  spiritual  needs,  the  first  point  that  arrests 

^  Our  readers  wiU  hardly  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  common  reading  Aci|- 
wktWii  *  alms/  is  umverBally  rejected.    Aiircuoo^ny  is  without  doubt  the  true  reading. 
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US  is  (I.)  tbat  (ts  alretuiy  noti<;ed)  cart  great  want  is  riffiiiousnesB. 
TAis  it  IS  wc  arc  to  pray  for,,"  hunger  and  thirst''  after,  (ch,  v.  6,) 
seek  before  everything,  (vi.  38.)  But  (ii.)  how  are  we  to  obtain  it  f 
Die  all-important  answer  meets  us  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the 
aection.  We  are  to  obtain  it  by  practisitiff  it. ,  "  Take  heed  that 
ye  ifo/'  i.e.,  exercise  or  practise  '*  righteousness."  The  Bread  is 
miracnlottsly  multiplied  while  it  is  being  distributed.  To  use  grace, 
is  the  way  to  receive  grace.  It  will  be  observed  however,  that 
what  we  are  bidden  to  "  seek  '^  is  ^  ^ixonovwni  tou  Sb9v  (vi.  38,)  and 
what  we  are  to  practise,  4  hxa$o<rwifi  vjfMov.  (vi.  1.) — (iii.)  What 
then  is  this  personal  righteousness  by  the  exercise  of  which  we  are 
to  secure  God's  Righteousness  ?  Our  Lord  represents  it  as  involv- 
ing duties  towards  God,  our  netghbaur,  and  ourseivee.  "Thou 
when  thou  prayest'* — "Thou  when  thou  doest  almHy^ — *^Thou 
when  thou  fastest/^  Yes,  devotion,  chanty,  self-denial;  or  in- 
versely, the  living  soberly,  righteously,  godly, — ^here  are  the  great 
subjective  means  whereby  we  are  to  receive,  appropriate,  assimilate, 
the  various  Self-communications  whidi  He  our  everlasting  Right- 
eousness is  pleased  "  in  divers  manners''  to  make  to  us.  But  (iv.) 
may  not  this  righteousness  be  practised  unproductiveb/,  so  that  no 
augmentation  of  grace,  no  reward  ensues  ?  It  may.  It  may  be 
''done  to  be  seen  of  men."  (vi.  1.)  Hence  the  solemn  warnings 
against  hypocrisy  and  insincerity.  A  wrong  intention  will  frustrate 
all,  and  turn  what  should  be  our  aliment  into  deadly  poison.  There 
must  be  "hunger  and  thirst"  after  Righteousness  «9  such,  and  not 
ifter  the  credit  consequent  upon  the  practice  of  it. 

2.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  the  section,  (vi. 
19—84.) 

As  our  "hunger  and  thu*st"  must  be  real,  so  must  the  object 
of  that  hunger  and  thirst  be  one,  and  one  only.  Not  heaven  and 
earth ;  God  and  mammon ;  Christ's  Kingdom  and  Righteousness 
and  ''all  other  things."  No;  our  hearts  (19 — ^21)  must  be 
single  j  not  distracted  between  the  rival  attractions  of  two  treasure- 
houses.  Our  eyesy  (22,  28,)  our  mental  vision,  must  be  single; 
directed  to  one  Object  alone :  else  our  sight  will  grow  indistinct 
and  confused ;  the  images  presented  to  it  will  all  appear  vague, 
undefined,  distorted ;  the  "  light  that  is  in  us  will  become  durk- 
ness."  Our  service  (24,)  must  be  single ;  not  an  attempt  to  satii^ 
the  incompatible  demands  of ''  two  masters." 

All  earthly  goods  we  need  are  comprehended  under  the  simple 
expression  "bread;"  i.e.  food,  health,  raiment,  and  other  necessa^ 
ries  of  life.  And  for  these,  while  thankfully  employing  the  ordi- 
nary means,  we  must  rely  on  God's  Providence  and  promise ;  for 
in  so  far  as  we  really  need  them,  and  they  are  good  for  us,  they 
are  guaranteed  to  us.  Anxious  solicitude  on  their  account  is  no 
less  unreasonabie  and  useless^  than  it  is  essentially  heathenish.  ¥ot 
He  who  continues  the  greater  will  surely  continue  the  less.     "  The 
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life  is  more  than  its  meat ;  the  body  than  its  raiment*'^  Is  it 
reasonable  to  think  that  He  will  give  .the  one  and  yet  withhold  the 
other  7  (25.)  Moreover,  how  useless  is  this  solicitade :  not  all  our 
anxiety  can  prevail  to  add  a  span  to  our  existence.  (27.)  Away  then 
with  this  distrust ;  it  may  do  for  the  heathen,  (32,)  not  for  children 
of  an  all- wise,  all-powerful,  all -loving  Father.  Day  by  day  repose 
on  His  good  and  covenanted  Providence.  Entertain  no  misgivings 
about  tO'tnorrow :  to-morrow  will  bring  its  own  cares  and  duties, 
and  strength  to  meet  them.  Let  care  and  supplication  be  limited  by 
present  wants,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual :  '^  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread ;"  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.^^  (v.  84.) 
.  ¥•  This  brings  us  to  the  Ji/th  section,  (c.  vii.  1 — 12,)  the  close 
parallelism  of  which  with  the  fifth  petition  and  the  corresponding 
Beatitude,  is  not  less  obvious  and  interesting.  All  three  alike 
refer  to  the  principle  of  Divine  retaliation  which  guards  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Law  of  Love.  As  we  ^forgive/  says  the  first,  so  may  we 
hope  to  '  be  forgiven/  As  we  are  ^  merciful,*  says  the  second,  so 
may  we  trust  to  *  obtain  mercy  J  As  we  ^ judge,'  as  we  ^  measure^ 
to  others,  adds  the  third,  so  shall  we  ^judged,'  and  '  measured  unto.* 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  of  holy  retribution  in  God's 
dealings  with  us  is  the  sole  basis  of  this  section.  In  the  first  place 
(1.)  the  principle  itself  is  enforced  and  exemplified.  (2.)  Then  its 
application  is  guarded  from  possible  misconceptions*  (3.)  And 
lastly,  a.  grand  ethical  precept,  the  golden  rule  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity is  founded  on  it. 

(1.)  The  principle  is  enforced  (v.  1 — 5).  We  are  warned  in 
.general  terms  that  we  must  exercise  love  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  towards  our  brethren,  if  we  ourselves  would  be  mercifully 
judged,  sentenced,  and  dealt  with  by  God.  We  are  bidden  to  be 
rather  diligent  in. searching  out  and  imploring  forgiveness  for  our 
own  trespasses,  than  in  detecting  and  passing  sentence  on  those 
of  our  neighbour.  And  we  are  assured,  that  if  we  would  receive 
largely  and  bountifally  at  God's  hands,  we  must  so  measure  out 
our  charity  towards  otners. 

(2.)  But  this  Law  of  Love  must  be  practised  wisely  as  well  as 
humbly  and  heartily,  (i.)  Our  brethren,  it  is  true,  are  not  to  be 
censoriously  ^^  judged;''  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  in  the 
case  of  the  godless  world  (vii.  6)  this  judicial  faculty  should  not 
be  exercised.  Nay,  the  godless  worldling,  the  voluptuary  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire  of  sensuality,  these  must  be  recognized  as  what 
they  are,  and  dealt  with  accordingly,  (ii.)  And  hence,  though 
the  general  rule  holds  "give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;" 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  holy  things  are  to  be  given  to  dogs, 
and  pearls  to  swine*  No:  discrimination,  no  less  than  humility 
and  sincerity,  must  ever  characterize  real  charity^  (iii.)  We  must 
take  pattern  from  our  heavenly  Father.  Our  charities,  there- 
fore, although  large  and  liberal — and  in  this  respect  resembling 
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His,  horn  wliom  we  have  but  to  'ask'  and  'receive/  to  'seek'  and 
'find/  to  'knock'  and  be  'opened  unto' — must,  like  His  also,  be 
discriminative.  He  gives;  but  only  what  is  best  for  each,  and 
suited  to  our  particular  needs.  Like  a  wise  and  loving  Father, 
He  bestows  not  on  His  children  what  He  knows  would  be  either 
useless  or  hurtful;  'stones'  for  'bread,'  a  'serpent'  for  a  'fish/ 
even  though  we  in  our  ignorance  should  ask  for  them.  Be  our 
charity  the  same.  And  that  it  may  be  so,  independently  of  our 
asking,  and  seeking,  and  knocking,  for  that  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
at  once  essential  Wisdom,^  and  essential  Love,  take  we  this  short 
golden  rule, 

(3.)  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
80  to  theniy'  (v.  12.)  In  all  our  dealings  with  others  let  us  con- 
stantly ask,  how  should  we  ourselves  desire — considerately  desire — ' 
in  changed  circumstances,  to  be  treated  ?  Let  us  regulate  our  con- 
duct accordingly.  Thus  the  section  which  began  by  warning  us 
what  we  were  not  to  do,  concludes  by  telling  us  what  we  are  to  do. 
Here  is  the  short  practical  summary  of  the  Law  of  Love.  Act  we 
upon  it,  and  we  shall  never  '  want  any  thing  that  is  good.-'  So 
doing,  we  shall  be  done  by;  thus  charitable  in  judging,  we  shall 
be  charitably  judged;  thus  forgiving,  we  shall  be  forgiven;  thus 
tender  and  reluctant  to  condemn  our  brethren,  our  Father  shall 
"  not  be  extreme  to  mark  what  we  have  done  amiss ;"  thus  merciful, 
we  shall  obtain  mercy;  "good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,"  shall  be  poured  into  our  bosoms. 

VI.  But  now  we  arrive  at  the  sixth  section  (vii.  13 — 21.)  And 
here  a  new  ground  opens  upon  us.  We  are  solemnly  reminded 
that  this  life  of  self-denying  self-sacrificing  love  is  no  easy  thing ; 
that  we  have  enemies  within  us  and  without  us ;  that  we  live  in  a 
world  full  of  temptation,  whose  very  prince  is  the  tempter  himself; 
and  that  there  is  need  of  earnest,  true-hearted,  persevering  watch- 
fulness. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  two  great  tempters  hinted  at  by  our 
Lord  in  this  section,  are  the  very  same  which  S.  John  introduces 
and  personifies  in  his  Revelation,  under  the  titles  of  the  'Beast' 
and  the  'False  Prophet,'  the  one  the  godless  world,  the  other  the 
religious  world;  rather,  Satan  acting  through  different  organs, 
now  secular,  now  sacred ;  now  exhibiting  himself  as  the  '  Beast,'  now 
as  the '  Lamb.' 

Here  are  the  two  seducers :  the  one  avowedly  careless  of  God  ; 
his  votaries  openly  repudiating  the  "path  of  life,"  keeping  the 
world's  broadway,  sharing  its  interests,  joining  in  its  giddy  revelry, 
taking  part  with  it  for  time  and  for  eternity : — ^the  other,  the  os- 
tensible friend  of  God  ;  his  followers  adopting  the  livery  of  the 

^  It  is  with  reference  to  Wudom  that  S.  James  quotes  this  promise  o!  our  Lord, 
*  Ask,  and  it  shaU  be  given ;'  '*  If  any  of  yon  lack  wisdom  let  him  tuk  of  GrOD,  who 
giveth  liberaUy,  and  it  »haU  be  givenr    (S.  James  i.  5.) 
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'  Lftinb  of  God/  their  religion  meanwhile  (to  adopt  tf  homely  ex«' 
pression  so  true  to  oar  Lobjo^s  figure)  but  skin  deep,  endeayoarmg' 
to  satisfy  God  with  half  a  heart,  reserving  the  other  hdf  for  mam* 
mon,  anxious  to  "  make  the  best  of  both  worlds/^  trying  to  unite 
things  wholly  incompatible,  and  all  eager  to  propagate  their  coun- 
terfeit religion. 

.  Now  these  latter  are  the  tempters  we  have  most  to  fear.  This  is« 
the  sort  of  pseudo-religion  against  which  Christ  most  sternly  warns 
us.  He  tells  us  onee  for  all  that  His  service  will  admit  of  no  false 
hearted  compromise  with  the  world.  The  '  way^  throughout  is  strait 
and  narrow,  and  would  we  ever  reach  its  end,  namely,  the  'gate^  that 
introduces  us  into  the  everlasting  Kingdom,  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  try  earnestly  for  it,  not  satisfying  ourselves  with  a  listlesft 
'Lord,  LoBD,^  but  denying  ourselves,  and  resolutely  ** doing  i^^ 
wiU  of  our  Father  in  beaven.^^  (vii.  21.) 

As  for  the  broad  way.  He  teUs  us,  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
that.  It  is  plain  enough.  Once  enter  into  it,  and  simply  foUow  th& 
multitude,  ('all  the  world,^  who  'run  after  the  Beast,^)  and  yoa 
cannot  fail  to  reach  its  destination,  the  wide  open  pit  of  Perdition. 
But  not  so  the  other  way.  Every  step  of  it  has  to  be  'founds  and 
alas!  'few  there  be  that'  persevere  in 'finding  it'  tUl  the  end. 
It  is  confined  and  devious,  as  it  were  a  concealed  mountain  track, 
with  Ijring  guides  crossing  it  at  every  turn,  and  giving  the  traveller 
false  directions. 

But  what  is  this  way,  this  ri JAift/xlvi)  oSoi;  which  leadeth  unto 
life  ?  As  the  Life  to  which  it  leads  is  none  other  than  Christ 
Himself,  so  also  is  the  way.  He  is  the  Life  at  the  aid  of  and 
throughout  the  way ;  He  is  the  Way  itself,  and  He  is  the  Truth,^ 
the  true  Guide  along  the  way,  in  opposition  to  the  false  Prophets 
who  mislead  the  travellers  to  their  destruction. 

And  who  are  they  alone  who  will  succeed  in  steadily  keeping 
the  way  ?  Here  the  corresponding  Beatitude  comes  beautifully  in. 
They  are  the  ''  pure  in  heart ;''  they  whose  spiritual  vision  is 
purged,  and  who  maintain  their  course  by  keeping  theilr  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  their  Leader.  These — their  prayer  having  ever 
been, ''  0  hold  Thou  up  our  goings  in  Thy  paths :''  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation'' — shall  "  endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 
These  shall  ever  hear  the  voice  of  their  Guide  behind  them,  when 
they  would  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it."  llese,  having  in  their  hearts  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  will 
ever  lovingly  pursue  '  the  way  of  the  holy  Cross,'  the  real  Tf0Xi/E4/xf »ii 
hZi^,  till  they  arrive  at  the  narrow  portal  of  death  which  admita 
them  to  their  everlasting  rest.  His  grace  preventing  them,  they 
have  learnt  ^to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devU,  and  vtiihpure  hearts  and  minds  to  follow  Him"  their 
only  God  and  Saviour.  They  follow  Him  to  the  end,  ever  track- 
ing His  bloodstained  footsteps,  going  after  Him  '  through  fire  and 
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water/  emerging  ever  refined  and  purified ;  til^  ha,ving  long  ''  be- 
held His  presence  in  riffhteousnes^/'  they  at  last  "  wake  up  after 
His'^  blessed  '^likeness/'  and  having  like  their  X/eader^  "learned 
obedience  by  the  things  they  have  suffered/*'  through  "  much  tribu- 
lation" they  ''enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Godw" 

But  this  reminds  us  that  the  section  before  us  will  receive  addi- 
tional lights  if  we  look  at  it  in  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
Sermon  to  which  it  answers  in  position.  We  examined  at  lengthj, 
in  our  September  number,  the  peculiar  structure  of  our  LpRn^a 
perfect  Prayer,  showing  it  to  consist  of  a  central  petition  with  a 
triplet  of  petitions  on  either  side;  the  members  of  each  triplet 
being  in  inverse  parallelism  with  one  another — the  third  p^titio^ 
answering  to  the  fifth,  the  second  to  the  sixth,  tl^^  first  to  th^ 
seventh.^ 

We  may  not  unreasonably,  therefore,  anticipate  a  similar  relation 
between  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Sermon.  Such  a  relation 
plainly  exists, 

1.  Thus  thQ  third  and  fifth  seoticma  are  obviously  parallel. 

The  thirds  (c.  v.  21*-*48,)  as  we  Uarn  from  its  concludipg  verse, 
teaches  us  that  we  are  to  fulfil  the  law  of  love  inwardly,  **  in  spirit 
and  in  truth/'  as  it  is  fulfilled  in  heaxm^  The  fifths  (vii.  1—12,) 
as  we  learn  from  iU  concluding  verse,  teaches  us  that  we  are  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  love  outwardly,  as  we  would  have  it  fulfilled  towards 
ourselves  on  earth.  Thus  the  one  completes  the  other.  The  for- 
mer, containing  as  it  does,  a  searching  analysis  of  the  second  table 
of  the  Decalogue,  enforces  upon  us  the  law  in  its  interior  scope  a^ 
a  law  for  our  minds  and  spirits  j;  the  latter  impresses  upon  us  the 
necessity,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  exhibiting  this  law  in  our  actions. 
The  whole  of  the  former  section,  as  our  Lord  on  another  occasion 
reminds  us,  is  comprehended  "  in  this  saying,  namely,  *  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  / ''  the  whole  of  the  latter  in.  Thou 
shalt  do  to  thy  neighbour  as  thou  wouldest  have  him  do  to  thyself, 
— the  inward  love  and  the  outward  act  being,  in  each  case  alike, 
but  the  overflowing  of  the  "Love  of  6on  (the  Holy  GkosT, 
namely;  that  Personal  Lovs  wherewith  the  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  S.  John  xvii.  26,)  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.^' 

^  We  hare  sinoe  found  that  Stier  hsB  adopted,  in  the  main,  a  Mmilar  anrangement 
of  onr  Lord's  Prayer.  He  regards  it  aa  divided  into  ''  two  tables/'  each  consisting 
of  three  members,  connected  as  at  a  common  centre  in  the  fourth  or  middle  peti- 
tion. He  notices  also  the  inverted  parallelism  between  the  members  of  these  two 
triplets  or  <<  tables."  *'  The  first  Uble/'  he  writes,  proceeds  <<  from  above,  down* 
wsrds  {''  in  it  we  pray  down,  from  heaven  to  earth.  *^  The  first  three  petitions  are 
Inseparably  triune."  "The  fourth  petition  mediates  between  the  two  tables." 
After  it  "  the  prayer  reihiime  back  .  .  .  in  the  order  of  a  Saored  Three  corresponding 
to  the  former."  Thus  ''our  tretpaae  consists  in  our  not  having  done  the  wiU  ci 
our  FxTHva  ;'*  hence  **  reconciliation  is  our  first  need.  Then  comes  temptation, 
opposing  through  the  might  of  the  wicked  one  the  coming  of  the  kingdom :  then  the 
€vU  under  which  we  sigh,  opposing  the  full  glorifying  and  hallowing  the  Name  of 
God  in  Hie  saints,"  &c.  (Extracted  from  ''Words  of  thfi  Loed  Jbbus,"  pp. 
224— 226,  vol.  I.    Clark's  Editiim.) 

VOL.    XVIII.  XXX 
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2.  Now  continuing  this  inverted  parallel^  we  find  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  second  (eh.  v.  17 — 20)  and  sixth  (vii.  13—21) 
sections.  They  are  strictly  complementary,  and  reciprocally  illus- 
trative the  one  of  the  other. 

''Enter  ye  in,**  says  the  latter.  The  way  is  strait,  the  gate 
narrow.  "Enter  ye  in'*  whereto?  What  is  this  strait  way,  and 
wherein  consists  its  straitness?  "Enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaverC*  answers  the  former,  (ch.  v.  20.)  The  strait  way  thereto  is 
the  narrow  path  of  perfect  undeviating  obedience.  Not  a  partial  one- 
sided obedience,  as  the  carnal  heart  suggests  and  the  false  teachers 
whisper.  No  :  the  Law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect;  not  "one  jot  nor 
one  tittle  of  iV*  can  be  knowingly  set  aside.  The  "scribes  and 
Pharisees,'^  the  "  blind  guides,^^  maintain  otherwise.  But  "except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed"  theirs,  "  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  And  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
present  section  (vii.  21)  reiterates  the  same  warning,  assuring  us 
that  it  is  only  by  active  hearty  obedience,  and  by  "  doing  the  will" 
of  our  Father,  that  we  can  look  for  admission  into  the  Kingdom. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these  sections,  the  second  and 
the  sixth,  we  meet  with  the  same  carnal  opponents  of  the  '  Law '  of 
the  Kingdom  j  the  same  subtle  teachers  of  «voj^i«,*  the  "Praedicatores 
Antichristi" — 'Pharisees'  of  former,  'False  Prophets'  of  latter 
days ;  introducing  a  flexible,  compliant  morality  ;^  or,  it  may  be, 
mutilating,  whether  by  addition  or  subtraction,  the  FaiM  once  deli- 
vered ; — in  some  way  or  other  failing  in  the  performance  of  the  as- 
cending Saviour's  last  charge  to  His  Church,  viz.,  to  '  teach '  and 
practise  '  all  things  whatsoever  '  He  had  enjoined  ;  and  thus  coming 
within  the  bounds  of  the  denunciation  pronounced  in  the  Sermon, 
(ch.  V.  19,)  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  the  least  of 
these  commandments,  and  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

We  must  not  fail,  further,  to  notice  how  peculiar  a  significance  is 
seen  to  attach  to  those  two  graces  which  seem,  from  their  position, 
to  stand  but  as  the  special  antagonists  and  correctives  of  this  avof/Lta 
— the  two,  namely,  which  filling  the  second  and  sixth  places  in  the 

^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  phase  of  evil — this  disparagement  of  God's 
lisw  (clad  moreover,  in  the  garb  of  peculiar  deference  to  that  Law)— which  marks 
the  second  and  sixth  sections  of  the  Sermon,  meets  us  in  the  second  and  sisth  epistles 
to  the  Church  Catholic  in  the  Apocalypse— the  epistles  to  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia, 
the  only  two  unblamed  Churches,  the  sound  Branches  of  the  early  and  the'  *  latter 
days/  .  In  both  these  instances  the  faithful  Body  is  opposed  and  confronted  by  a 
community  claiming  the  exclusive  honour  of  being  God*s  true  Israel— denounced  in 
each  case  as  *'  the  synagogue  of  Satan  >*  (Cf.  Rev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9  ;)— which  imperiously 
presumes  to  tamper  with  that  Law  and  impose,  instead,  its  own  unhallowed  glosses ; 
ruthlessly  persecuting  the  faithful  Remnant  for  its  determined  adherence  to  the  ori- 
ginal Dq>osit,  and  its  refusal  to  accept  as  "  doctrines,  the  commandments  of  men." 

'  There  are  few  more  startling  facts,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  the  pro- 
bable future  of  the  greatest  Branch  of  Christ's  visible  Church,  than  the  deliberate 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  whole  subtly  elaborated  system 
of  moral  iawfila  of  which  Liguori  is  the  great  modem  exponent. 
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Beatitudes^  would  appear  to  bear  some  specific  inverse  relation  to 
the  forms  of  evil  censured  in  the  corresponding  paragraphs  of  the 
Sermon.     We  refer  to  meekness  and  pure-heartedness. 

(i.)  The  first  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Bride — of  Her 
who^  when  ^  the  mighty  are  put  down  from  their  seat/  shall  be 
^  exalted '  to  share  with  Her  Divine  Bridegroom  the  Throne  of  the 
Universe ;  and  who,  having  now  meekly  bowed  her  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Kingdom,  shall  another  day  see  her  foes  bowing  their  necks 
before  her  feet,  and  owning  that  her  Lord  has  loved  Her  (Bev.  iii« 
9).  She  covets  not  dominion  or  worldly  distinction  here.  All  her 
thoughts,  all  her  desires  are  centred  in  her  absent  Lord.  For  Him 
she  yearns.  "  Thy  Kingdom  come :"  '^  Come,  Lord  Jesus."  She 
is  not  seen  flaunting  in  '  gold  and  pearls  and  costly  array^  ('^  I  am 
rich  and  increased  with  goods^^) ;  Her  '^  ornament  is  that  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,^  which  in  the  sight  of  her  Lord  is  of  great  price.'' 
She  presumes  not  "to  speak,  or  to  usurp  authority  over  the  Man,'' 
,but  remains  "in  silence."  She  claims  no  independence ;  no  au- 
thority to  initiate  doctrine  for  herself.  Her  Lord's  voice  is  heard, 
not  hers.  Her  one  duty,  privilege,  glory,  is  obedience — unfaltering 
obedience  to  whatever  her  Lord  has  revealed.  After  His  blessed 
example  (Who  said,  '  Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek^)  she  now  '  learns 
obedience '  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  is  her  submission 
^like  that  of  the  '  False  Prophets '  (vii.  21)  who  say, '  Lord,  Lord,' 
and  yet  exalt  their  own  traditions  and  developments  above  His 
commands.  No :  "  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham  calling  Him  'Lord,'  " 
so  does  she  obey.  Does  He  say, '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me  ?^ 
She  hesitates  not.  She  does  it.  And  if  perchance  she  speaks,  it  is 
but  to  repeat  that  one  priceless  saying  bequeathed  to  the  Church  by 
.Her  whom  "all  generations  shall  call  'Blessed'" — the  fairest 
member,  the  noblest  type  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ — "  Whatsoever 
He  saith  unto  you.  Do  it."^ 

(ii.)  But  meek  unquestioning  obedience  is  not  the  only  grace 
necessary  for  the  Church  in  her  contact  with  uvoiJt,lu,  She  not  only 
needs  the  power  of  embracing  the  true ;  she  must  be  able  also  to 
detect  the  counterfeit.  Hence  she  needs  the  purgation  of  her  visual 
.organs — the  '  enlightenment  of  the  eyes  of  her  mind' — that  she  may 
'  discern  between  good  and  evil.'  And  this,  after  all,  is  but  a  fur- 
ther stage  of  the  same  grace  of  meek  obedience :  "  If  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  And  great  indeed  will 
be  the  need  of  this /orm^c?  obedience  (i.e.  obedience  developed  into 

^  This  (i.e.  the  spirit  of  meek  self-surrender)  is  the  gate  that  opens  into  the  way 
(the  way  of  unswerving  obedience)  ;  even  as  the  way  itself,,  in  turn,  conducts  to  the 
,gate;  the  gate,  in  one  case,  being  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  grace;  in  the 
,  other,  into  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

^  The  occasion  on  which  this  solitary  cpmmand  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  uttered, 
is  not  without  a  peculiar  significance.  It  was  spoken  to  the  *  ministers  *  of  the  house- 
hold, in  reference  to  their  commission  to  communicate  to  the  guests  at  the  marriage 
banquet,  the  *  New  Wine.» . 
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spiritnal  diacertifliteiit)  in  tbc  latter  days,  when  the  unformed  grace, 
isolated  and  inchoate,  stunted  in  growth,  and  dissevered  from  its 
Divine  Object-^not  a  spiritualized  and  intdiigent  obedience,  but 
(to  use  its  own  accepted  and  awful  title)  a  *  caca  obedientia '' — ^is 
teade  -a  fearful  occasion  of  stumbling.  "  Many  false  Prophets,'' 
^ays  our  Lobd,  **  shall  arise  and  shall  deceive  many ;  and  because 
AvofAia  shall  ab^mnd,  the  love  of  the  mauy  shall  wax  cold''  (S.  Matt, 
xxiv.  11,  12.)  Claitning  to  be  sent  by  Gon,  they  will  exact  *  blind 
Dbedicnce' to  thdr  precefpts  and  doctrines.  And  then  will  it  be 
that  this  othef,  toost  dittctdt,  suppletaentary  function  of  obedience 
' — spiritual  disfcertfttient-^will  have  to  be  ca(Bed  into  exercise.  In 
the  noi^al  'cd'nditioh  of  the  Churth,  whatever  God's  Prophets, 
speaking  officially,  prbnounce,  'that'  the  fatithful  are  to  'observe 
and  do.'  But  what,  if  "  the  Prophets"  themselves  "  prophesy  falsely 
in  the  Name  of  the  Loiin  ?"  What,  if  a  false  '  Prophetess '  is 
found  ''  teaching,  and  seducing  Gon's  servants  to  commit  fornica- 
tion ?"  (Rev.  li.  20.)  What,  if  the  Mystical  Woman  herself  who 
islaims  to  be  (ht  Bridfe,  and  to  rule  irll  nations  by  authority  delegated 
-from  her  Lord,  isf dund  propounding  dogmas  utterly  irreconcilealble 
'with  the  Faith  once  delivered,  industriously  circulating  throughout 
her  dependent  nations  an  Intoxicating  chalice  t>f  adulterated  doc- 
trine ?  Is  the  pbison  to  be  imbibed  ?  Is  the  counsel  to  be  fol- 
lowed? Is  the  teaching  to  be  ^blindh/'  accepted  and  believed? 
'No  :  the  natural  course  of  obedience  has  here  to  be  arrested,  and 
its  order  invettcfl.  The  teaching  Can  no  longer  be  implicitly  re- 
ceived because  df  th^  Tisacher;  the  doctrine,  because  of  the  official 
authority  of  its /propounders.  The  'Prophets'  themselves  have 
now  to  be  tested  by  the  conformity  of  their  doctrines  with  the  '  Law 
and  the  Testimdny.'  The  feathers  have  to  be  tried  by  their  teach- 
ing :  the  tree  by  its  fruits :  the  fountain  by  its  streams. 

They  may  parade  their  Divine  mission  and  spiritual  powers — ^the 
"horns  of  the  Lamb"  (Rev.  xiii.  11) — and  with  'Lord,  Lord'  on 
their  lips,  may  coihe  in  Christ's  Name;  but  if  then*  tenets  con- 
form not  with  the  Willdf  God  revealed  in  His  Word,  and  witnessed 
by  His  Holy  Church  from  the  beginning — even  though  like  the  old 
Prophet  of  feethel  they  claim  angelic  revelations  in  support  of  theit 
'  developnients  '^^they  "  lie ;"  they  mudt  be  determinate^  resisted. 
"Blessed  are'the  pure  in  heart,  for  th^y  shall  see  God."  In  His 
Light  they  shall  s6e  Light.  In  gaiing  on  His  Blessed  Countenance, 
in  studying  His  Mind  and  Will  as  revealed ^n^His  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  shall  become  divinely  wise ;  and  during  the  long  protracted 
season  of  temptation,  ever  darkening,  as  the  *' stars'  one  by  one 
'fall  from  Heaven,'  and  the  'Lights  of  the  world'  are  obscured^ 
until  midnight  darkness  folds  the  earth  in  her  deathlike  embrace, 
they  shall  hold  on  their  course  "seeing  Hm  Who  is  invisible;" 
and  "  enduring  to  the  «nd,^'  "  shall  be  saved." 

YII.  But  now  we  come  to  the  last  section. 
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As  we  have  had  the  subject  of  temptation  hrai^Kt  before  us,  and 
have  witnessed  some  of  its  ibrms  and  mauifestations^  so  are  we 
now  called  upon  to  see  the  dread  consequences  of  yielding  to  it. 
We  have  seen  temptation  id  action  :  now  we  must  see  it — as  •essen- 
tially 'evil/  aood  ' coming  of  the  evil  one ^-^xbiloated  m  its  inevi- 
table results.  As  ^'  lust  when  it  htfth  conceived  bnngethtforth  sin,^' 
so  '^  sin  wiien  it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  Death.'^ 

31ie  Day  of  Orace^  the  twiUgbt  shadows  of  which  seemed  trem- 
Uing^  in  the  last^  section,  has  now  passed.  The  Day  of  Judgment 
has  Pawned — '^judgment  hegiming  at  thie  Hoosendd  of  God.'' 
"  Many  shall  say  to  Me  m  that  Day?^  The  first  judicial  adt,  in  this 
•final  paragraph,  (<vii.2^,  28)  is  confined  to  the  visible  Church,  and  coiv 
responds  with  the  solemn  proceedings  pictured  forth  in  S.  Matt,  acxkr. 
42— XXV.  30.  The  last  scene  (24—^7)  portrays  the  terrible  course 
>of  judgment  in  more  general  terms:— the  two  together  'being  de- 
signed topaint  the  miserable  end  of  ungodliness/ and  particularly  ^of 
un/aithfidness ;  and  to  force  from  all^  theearneBtcry  wherewith  the 
Lord's  Pi^ayer  concludes^  and  which  is  so^beautifuUy  expanded  in  the 
^touching  words  of  our  Litany,  ''From  all  evil  and  mischief,  from 
sin,  from  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  Sevil,  from  Thy  wrath,  and 
^om  everlasting  damnation — Good  Lord,  deliver  us.^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  inverse  parallelism  which  we 
ihave  seen  to  subsist  between  the  third  and  fifth  sections  of  the 
Sermon;  then  between  the  second  and  sixth,  extends  also  to  the 
first  find  seventh. 

The  first  section,  as  we  showed,  proclaims  the  duties  devolving 
on  us  as  members  of  Christ,  partakers  of  the  '  Blessed  Life,'' 
-named  vdth  the  Name  of  Odd. 

The  All  Holy  Name  being  on  us,  we  must  take  good  heed  that 
It  be  ''  hallow^  "  in  and  by  us  -,  that  the  Sacred  Flame  be  kept 
burning ;  *'  our  odorous  -Lamp  filled  with  deeds  of  Light ;"  that  in 
our  Light  others  may  see  Light,  and  ''glorify  their  Father  in 
-Heaven.*' 

Now  what 'is  the  pkaof  the  miserable  castaways  which  introduces 
(this  lai^  section  ?  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  7% 
Name,  BJid  in  Thy  Name,  oast  out  Devils,  and  in  Thy  Name,  done 
many  mavvdlous  works  V^  Here  is  the  tbriee-repeaied  Name.  And 
here  too  is  the  bitter  sting  of  the  now  inevitable  rejection.  They 
whotare  aboilt  to  be  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of  black  despair, 
'have  been  impressed  with  the  Name  of  the  Hoby  Trinity,  and  in 
the  mi^t  of  that  Name  profess  to  have  worked.  But  idas!  the 
'Stem  answer  extinguishes  hope. 

"  Lord,  LordT- — We  have  always  owned  Thee  as  our  Master : — 
Save  us ! 

'' Depart  Jrrni  Me  r 

We  are  dlled  by  Thy  Name,  we  'are  Thine  iown  'Household  ^and 
Family. 
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"  I  never  knew  you  I" 

"  We  have  d<me  many  marvelloas''  and  xeligious  **  works/* 

"  Ye  workers  of  iniquity  ! 

The  principle  of  Love  has  been  wanting  in  all  their  deeds.  The 
works  have  been  done  '  to  be  seen  of  men/  not  for  the  glory  of 
God.  Hence,  as  *  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law/  the  deeds  done 
without  that  actuating  influence  are  simply  called  avojur/a  (v.  23.) 

It  is  most  instructive  to  note,  from  a  comparison  of  ihs  first  and 
last  sections  of  the  Sermon  with  the  first  and  last  petitions  and 
Beatitudes,  wherein,  according  to  the  mind  of  our  Lo&d,  consists 
the  highest  good,  and  wherein  the  greatest  evily  to  men.  The 
Jiighest  good  we  here  find  to  consist  in  knomng  and  being  known  of 
God — ^maintaining  full  and  loving  communion  with  Him ;  in  not 
only  having  His  Name  upon  us,  but  being  so  emptied  of  ourselves, 
filled  and  penetrated  with  Him,  that  His  Name  is  '  hallowed '  in 
ns,  its  Sacred  Influences  actively  and  beneficially  diffused — ^the 
'  Light '  shining,  the  '  salt '  vivifying,  the  '  Lamp '  burning  (for  '  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive^) : — it  consists  in  *  making,' 
restoring,  disseminating  '  Peace/  and  thus  showing  ourselves  so 
truly  the  ^children  of  God,'  that  the  Fathbb looking  upon  us  sees 
Himself  in  us  and  is  refreshed.  Whereas  the  greatest  evil  con- 
sists in  having  our  old  nature  so  effectually  in  the  ascendant  that 
God  is  shut  out:  Par  from  diffusing  ^  Peace,' — ourselves  eternal 
strangers. to  Peace:;  (for  '^  there  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Gop,  to  the 
wicked'^) :  The  Divine  Name  and  Image  obliterated  in  us :  Inso- 
much that  God  looking  on  us  sees  nothing  of  Himself,  and  '  knows 
%is  not/ 

The  mysterious  close  of  the  whole  Sermon,  pointing  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  righteous  and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked — with  its 
iterated  description  of  the  desolating  and  inexorable  4»ireer  of  Judg^r 
ment — defies  all  exposition,  and  must  be  left  in  its  simple  and  ter- 
.rible  language,  to  proclaim  its  own  solemn  lessop. 

One  point  yet  deserves  notice — we  mean  the  corroboration  in- 
.cidentally  afforded  by  the  close  of  the  Sermon,  to  the  fact  (so 
abundantly  attested  from  external  sources)  of  the  Doxology,  which 
the  Churcn  has  been  guided  by  the  Spirit  to  adopt. in  her  ordinary 
use  of  the  Load's  Prayer,  having  yet  had  no  place  in  its  original 
delivery. 

Stier,  fully  admitting  that  MS.  testimony  is  against  bin),  yet 
argues  strongly /or  the  Doxology,  .on  the  ground  of  it  being  '^in 
every  view  inconceivable  that  the  Lobd  should  actually  have  closed 
the  prayer  with  "  Deliver  us  from  evil/*  It  may  appear  strange. 
Still  it  becoqies  us  not  to. speculate  what  our  Lobd  should  have 
said,  but  to  inquire  what  He  has  said. 

It  seems  most  strange  to  us  that  His  first  Sermon  which  opens 
.with  such  words  of  peace,  should  yet  conclude  with  such  words  of 
terror; — ^that  His  Public  Ministry  which  was  ushered  in  with  an 
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octave  of  Benedictions  should  dose  with  an  octave  of  Woeb  ;*--that 
His  later  parables  should  all  ring  forth  such  notes  of  alarm  ^ 
There  may  be  some  mysterious  connection  underlying  all  this* 
The  Apostolic  narrative  terminates  in  a  shipwreck.  S.  Paul  disap- 
pears from  view  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  The  last  great  event  which 
marks  the  corporate  history  of  the  visible  Church  is  **  the  Apostacy.'* 
The  last  Apocalyptic  Epistle  speaks  of  haughty,  self-dependent^ 
faithless  Laodicea,  as  about  to  be  '^  spwd  out  of  Christ's  mouth/' 
The  Churches  daily  Prayer  may  then  contain  in  its  still  depths 
some  hidden  reference  to  Her  Prophetic  history.  And  it  may  be 
that  as  the  gloomy  twilight  begins  to  fall^  and  ^  evil  men  and  se^* 
iucers  to  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived/^  and 
**  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ^^  to  be  shaken  and  **  out  of  course/' 
she  will  have  some  peculiar  and  appalling  need  for  the  anxious  and 
agonized  cry,  '^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  i"  **  Deliver  us  from 
JBw7/' 


LITTON'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

The  Mosaic  Dispensation  considered  as  introductory  to  Christianity, 
{being  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1856.)  By  the  Rev.  EnwiiEB 
Arthur  Litton,  M.A.    London :  1856. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  which  underlay  his 
external  forms  of  religion  possessed  by  the  ancient  Jew,  is  a  sub- 

{'ect  to  the  investigation  of  which  Christians  of  all  denominations 
lave  delighted  to  devote  time  and  talents.  While  some  have  en- 
tered upon  this  inquiry  with  the  desire  of  throwing  contempt,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  old  dispensation,  considering  it  as  useless,  and 
abrogated,  and  disannulled  ;  others  have  seen  Christianity  in  every 
part  of  it,  and  have  set  the  belief  of  the  theocratic  people,  and  their 
insight  into  the  typical  and  symbolical  import  of  their  worship, 
upon  a  level  with  the  fuller  information  possessed  by  the  members 
of  Christ's  Church.  The  truth  in  this  case  lies  between  the  two 
parties.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Omniscience  of  God  to  depreciate 
the  ordinances  whereby  He  once  ordained  that  His  Presence  should 
be  made  known;  or  to  think  lightly  of  that  earlier  Covenant 
wherein  He,  Who  sees  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning,  adapted  His 
means  to  produce  the  knowledge  of  the  mighty  consummation. 
Throughout  God's  revelations  of  Himself  a  perfect  unity  reigns, 
and  each  new  development  of  the  eternal  purpose  does  not  destroy 
the  importance  and  value  of  former  revelations ;  it  fulfils  them  i  it 
adds  something  to  them ;  it  changes  their  nature,  preserving  the 
idea  which  they  embodied ;  it  produces  the  fact  which  they  antici- 
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pated.  On  the  other  •  hand^  if  it  weie  true  that  the  Jew^  m  per-* 
teraiing  his  various  acts  of  worship,  and  in  obeying  the  miautin  of 
the  Law,  understood  the  import  of  his  actions^  and  saw  clearlT* 
whither  they  looked,  and  what  and  whom  they  prefigured^  the  type 
im  his  esae  would  hate  lost  its  value  ;  for^  with  fuU  knowledge  of - 
the  doetrine  conveyed  by  it,  the  prophetic  nature  of  the  type  would 
have  ocaaed  to  exist,  and  the  gradual  devek^meaat  of  the  sdneme  of 
man'a  redemption  would  at  once  have  heen  overthrown.  For^ 
although  our  Lord  tdls  the  Jews,  '^  Your  father  Abraham  r^oiced 
to  see  My  day,  and  he  saw  it^  aiid  was  glad,"  yet  these  words  can 
at  most  allude  to  the  patriarch's  own  knowledge  of  Ohrist^s  hkrt 
carnation  by  faith,  or  special  revelation;  and  aome^  have  thought 
that  they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  any  perceptioiL  of  mysteries 
which  Abraham  obtained  while  in  the  flesh,  but  signify  that  aftee 
death  he  knew  of  Chribt^b  advent  into  the  world,  and  rejoiced  to 
see  that  the  ''  time  appointed  of  the  Father  ^'  was  accompliahed^ 
Nor  can  we  predicate  of  the  Jews  in  general  that  which  is  said  of 
Abraham,  and  the  prophets,  kings,  and  righteous  men,  who  desired 
to  see  and  hear  those  things  which  the  Apostles  saw  and  heard. 
If  ancient  believers  were  counted  righteous  and  accepted  before 
OoD,  as  we  doubt  not  they  were,  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  the 
special  grace  of  faith,  which  led  them  to  feel  their  own  impotence, 
while  they  acknowledged  their  own  responsibility,  and  trusted  to 
God's  good  Providence  to  discover  for  them  some  sufficient  atone- 
ment. It  was  given,  perhaps,  to  few  to  attain  to  the  faith  of  these; 
for  the  majority  the  appointed  observances  of  the  Law  were  rather 

rbols  of  deep  truths,  rather  the  eoabodiment  of  ideas  with  which 
mind  of  the  believer  bad  to  be  familiarised,  than  the  figures  and 
types  of  the  stupendous  facts  of  man^s  redemption.  And  even  so, 
was  not  that  ancient  economy  replete  with  spiritual  instruction  for 
the  pious  Hebrew?  If  it  did  not  teach  him  whither  to  look  for 
some  better  atonement,  some  more  perfect  cleansing,  than  the  cere^ 
monial  law  afforded,  at  least  it  kept  before  him  the  chief  ideas  on 
which  the  worship  of  Ood  by  His  creatures  depends.  How  firm 
must  have  been  his  conviction  of  the  truth,  that  "  without  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission,^^ — that  on  the  death  of  some  other, 
xnan^s  forgiveness  rested  I  He  must  have  seen  that  the  Law 
offered  no  way  of  recovery  from  the  guilt  of  presumptuoua  sins, 
and  must  have  been  led  to  expect  some  more  acceptable  offering, 
which  could  cover  the  utmost  of  human  transgression.  The  holi.- 
ness  of  God,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the  reverence  due  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Almiohtt,  the  order  and  splendour  which  alone  beseem 
His  worship,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  an  app<Hnted  priesthood, 
the  fact  that  the  Church  of  God  was  a  peculiar  people  called  out  ci 
the  world, — these  and  other  like  truths  were  forced  upon  the  ap* 
prehension  of  the  Jew  from  his  early  years. 

1  See  MakUmaiui,  Coumeiit  in  8.  Joiin  viii.  56. 
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Bat  the  chief  use  of  the  records  of  the  religious  system  of  the 
Hebrews  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Christian  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, and  the  ritual,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  it.  This  is  a 
large  and  a  noble  subject,  and  one  which  it  were  very  fitting  to 
bring  before  an  audience,  a  great  portion  of  whom  are  hereafter  to 
take  their  post  among  the  Clergy,  and  of  whom  the  whole,  we 
suppose,  are  members  of  Christ's  Church.  Mr.  Litton,  in  his 
Bampton  Lecture  entitled,  "  The  Mosaic  Dispenaation  considered  as 
introductory  to  Christianity/^  thinks  to  stem  the  tide  of  edectism, 
which,  as  he  fancies,  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  by  a  series  of 
sermons  which  are  themselves  of  the  same  nature  as  the  error  with 
which  he  is  nominally  contending,  and  which,  while  their  con- 
structive portion  is  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  character, 
do  not  scruple  at  surrendering  the  very  foundations  of  the  system 
of  Church  discipline  and  Church  ordinances.  With  a  writer  toler* 
ably  well  informed  of  the  points  in  the  earlier  and  later  dispensa* 
tions  which  have  been  in  all  ages  of  Christianity  thought  to  be  con- 
nected or  parallel,  the  wisest  course  was  to  depreciate  the  parts  of 
the  Jewish  system  most  dangerous  to  his  theory,  and  to  consider 
others  as  fulfilled  and  ended  in  Christ,  never  more  to  re-appear 
in,  or  to  give  the  form  to,  the  hierarchy  and  ritual  of  Christianity. 
And  this  accordingly  is  what  Mr.  Litton  has  done.  The  Theocracy 
was  no  Church ;  Priesthood  and  Ordination  were  essentially  heathen 
institutions ;  the  synagogue,  not  the  temple,  service  was  the  origin 
and  type  of  Christian  worship ;  symbolism  belongs  to  the  lower 
stage  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  present  polity  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church  is  an  unauthoritative  copy  of  exploded  ordinances  of 
human  invention,  and  not  binding  upon  believers. 

But  before  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  these  points  more  at  length, 
let  us  briefly  exhibit  the  plan  of  Mr.  Litton's  argument,  and  the  line 
which  he  has  taken  in  developing  his  private  notions  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  Jewish  system,  he  says  (Lects.  I.  II.)  was  a  Theo- 
cracy instituted,  (1)  ''  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  sacred  records^ 
and  repelling  the  noxious  influences  of  heathenism  ;'^  (2)  "  as  a  school 
of  discipline,  intended  to  operate  on  the  subject  from  without  in- 
wards,^' in  contradistinction  to  Christianity,  which  operates  from 
within  outwards ;  (8)  as  '^  an  earthly  figure  of  the  inner  Theocracy 
of  the  Spirit,'' — that  is,  the  terms  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
Old  Covenant  are  transferred  to  Christians,  and  the  history  of  the 
former  is  analogous  to  the  "  spiritual  experience ''  of  the  latter. 
Lecture  III.  brings  before  us  the  import  of  the  Levitical  appoint- 
ments of  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice.  "  The  Levitical  Priesthood 
differed  not  essentially  from  that  of  other  religions  of  antiquity,'' 
yet  presented  certain  contrasts,  in  that  the  Jewish  Priests  ^'  were 
neither  the  sole  depositories  of  religious  knowledge,  nor  a  distinct 
caste,  and  certain  ethical  qualifications  were  required  in  them." 
The  Mosaic  atonements  were  effectual  merdy  to  **  cover  moral 
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transgresnoiM^  (presamptuous  ezduded,)  but  not  to  obliterate 
them.  In  contrast  with  the  above  appointmenta,  the  specific  woi4l  of 
Christ  consists  (Lect.  lY.)  in  His  priestly  functions  and  His  perfect 
atoneraent;  of  which  the  sacerdotal  office  in  the  Ghnreh,  and  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  respectively/ are  corrupt  invasions.  The  Vth 
Lecture  disposes  of  the  "  Prophetic  revelation^  both  as  regards  its 
didactic  and  its  predictive  matter.'^  The  Ylth  considers  ^'  JFudaism 
in  its  interior  aspect/'  especially  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  spi- 
ritual influences  under  the  Law,  compared  with  the  same  tinder  the 
Gospel.  From  this  the  writer  proceeds  (Lect.  VIL)  to  bring  for- 
ward his  special  theory  of  the  dependence  of  the  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian polity  upon  that  of  the  synagogue^  which  is  considered  to  be 
"  beyond  doubt.''  Whence  follows  the  "  true  idea  of  the  Ghris^' 
tian  ministry,  in  its  origin  and  perpetuation."  And  the  Ylllth 
Lecture  concludes  the  series^  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Antinomianism^  and  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
writer's  opinions  respecting  various  portions  of  the  system  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Our  readers  would  agree  with  ns,  if  they  were  to  wade  through 
these  Lectures,  that,  in  such  an  unhappy  farrago  of  right  and 
wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  to  criticise;  or  how; 
without  writing  a  volumcj  to  unravel  the  entangled  thread  of  truth 
which  runs  through  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  "  Bampton 
Lectures  "  carry  with  them  in  many  minds  a  certain  flavour  of 
orthodoxy,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  show  some  at  least  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  present  series  has  erred  from  the 
truth,  and  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith. 

One  of  the  most  important  errors  in  the  book  is  the  denial  of 
the  Priesthood  as  belonging  to  the  Christian  covenant.  Mr»  Lit- 
ton's  idea  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  Levitical  Priesthood  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  same 
institution  as  it  meets  us  in  other  religions  of  antiquity.  In  all  religions 
we  find  priesthood,  as  we  do  sacrifices ;  and  in  all  it  has  sprune  from 
the  same  feeling.  Together  with  the  idea  of  God,  however  rude  and 
imperfect,  arises  the  consdousness  of  the  infinite  distance  between  man 
and  God,  and  a  desire  to  fill  up  the  interval  with  an  intermediate  order, 
which,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  worshipper,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Being  worshipped,  may  serve  as  a  means  of  communieatioQ 
between  them :  to  persons  thus  invested  with  an  official  sanctity,  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  relief  to  delegate  those  acts  of  religious  homage  which  the 
worshipper  himself  shrank  from  performing.  And  in  order  to  confer  a 
permanency  on  the  institution,  to  raise  it  as  much  as  possible  above 
the  fluctuations  of  human  caprice,  the  principle  of  caste  was  adopted ; 
that  is,  the  priestly  function  was  attached  to  a  certain  tribe  or  family, 
and  it  was  made  to  pass  from  father  to  son  by  natural  descent,  irre- 
spectively of  moral  or  intellectual  qualifications.  On  these  principles 
the  Jewish  priesthood  was  institatea."-^Pp.  90,  91. 
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lYe  will  not  stop  to  bote  tbe  debaaing  notion  of  a  Divine  ap- 
pointment which  the  above  statements  display,  but  pass  on  to  the 
writer's  view  of  the  Priesthood  of  Chbist. 

"  The  work  of  Christ  is  described  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  .  •  .  under  the  two  principal  heads  of  intercession 
uid  sacrifice,  according  as  the  Redeemer  is  regarded,  as  a  Priest,  or 
as  an  offering  for  sin/'  (P.  120.)  "  A  Priest  is  one  chosen  by 
God  to  mediate  between  Himself  and  man.  ...  It  is  precisely 
in  this  character  that  onr  Blessed  Lord  is  represented  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament/'  (P.  121.)  "  As  Christ  was  thus  in  all  points 
qualified  to  1)e  a  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man,  so  the  sacred 
writers  ascribe  to  Him,  in  His  exalted  condition  at  the  Right  Hand 
of  God,  the  actual  exercise  of  priestly  functions."  (Pp.  122, 123.) 
''  Not  only  is  Christ  a  Priest  and  a  Sacrifice,  but ...  in  His  Priest* 
hood  and  Sacrifice  the  Levitical  appointments  reo^ved  their  fulfil^ 
ment,  as  the  type  merges  into  the  antitype.  One  whole  Epistle  •  .  • 
is  devoted  to  this  special  object ;  to  show  how  Christ,  by  absorbing 
into  Himself  all  the  elements  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  has 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  ceremonial  law."  (Pp.  181,  182.) 
Christ  ''freely  offered  Himself  as  our  substitute;  by  His  own 
blood  He  washed  us  from  our  sins ;  and  He  now,  in  His  sacerdotal 
office,  applies  the  efficacy  of  that  blood-shedding  to  all  who,  by 
£uth,  come  to  Him."  (P.  144.)  " '  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
bath  everlasting  life,'  and  waits  not  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Church  to  confirm  or  withhold  the  blessing."  (Pp.  272,  278.) 
This  introduces  Mr.  Litton's  notion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church.  He  considers  the  Christian  ministry  '^  primarily 
a  gift,  secondarily  an  office,"  (p.  260,)  and  that  the  former  pre- 
cedes the  latter.  The  "natural  ministry"  (p.  262,)  is  anterior  to 
the  "  formal,"  and  the  Church  by  her  Ordination  merely  transmits 
"  that  which  is  human,  viz.,  the  public  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
endowment  previously  existing."  (Pp.  268,  264.)  The  ecclesias- 
tical system  was  the  natural  development  of  Christianity,  natural 
causes  operating  to  produce  it ;  and  Churchmen  are  deserving  of  a 
meed  of  praise  for  the  skill  with  which  they  supplied  the  want  of 
the  spiritual  influences  of  the  first  age,  by  framing  an  external 
organisation^— "  the  remedy  which  nature  supplies  for  a  diminution 
of  the  animating  spirit.  For,^'  the  writer  adds,  with  a  happy  un- 
consciousness of  irreverence,  "  when  efiervescence  ceases,  crystal* 
lisation  commences."     (P.  297.) 

Now  it  at  once  appears,  and  it  will  be  still  more  manifest  as  we 
proceed,  that  in  Mr.  Litton's  theory  there  is  no  room  for  the  sacer^^ 
dotal  system  in  the  Christian  Church,  no  media  are  necessary  for 
pleading  that  one  great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  contributing  to  its 
participation  by  man.  If  the  manhood  of  Christ  be  not  the  chan- 
nel of  grace,  (p.  217^)  i^  is  plain  that  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  priesthood,  sacraments,  common  worship,  are  unm^ing 
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and  valaelessu  For  these  «re  indeed  merely  ilie  meaiM  wherry  the 
manhood  of  Christ  infuses  itself  throngh  the  mass  of  humanity^ 
purifying  and  giving  life ;  and  they  lose  alike  their  purpose  and 
their  use^  if  justification  be  given  independently  of  them^  and  sal- 
vation were  rather  to  be  found  in  an  act  of  the  mind  appropriating 
to  itself  certain  of  Oon^s  gifts,  than  in  the  due  and  faithful  nse  of 
appointed  external  means.  It  is  a  mere  unbelieving  scoff  to  say 
that  the  sacramental  system  which  has  always  obtained  in  the 
Catholic  Church  conveys  the  notion  of  merely  ''a  physical  union 
with  Chbist's  Manhood/'  (p.  217.) 

So  far  from  the  union  being  physical^  that  is,  we  suppose^ 
natural,  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  supernatural.  No 
longer,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  can  the  mind  of  man 
lean  forth  and. communicate  with  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  with- 
out the  aid  of  certain  media.  This  gift;  of  direct  intercourse  was 
marred  by  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  it  is  restored  in  a  way  foreign 
to  the  course  of  nature,  by  means  whose  effect  depends  not  upon 
any  property  with  which  they  are  naturally  endowed,  but  upon  a 
supernatural  influence  which  is  bestowed  through  them.  Would 
Mr.  Litton  say  that  S.  Paul  meant  a  physical  union  when  he  says, 
<^By  one  Spirit  we  are  aU  baptized  into  one  Body?''  or,  ''We 
being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers 
of  that  one  Bread?''  But  it  is  only  consistent  in  one  who  denies 
the  grace  of  holy  orders  to  disparage  sacraments ;  it  is  only  con- 
sistent in  one  who  believes  the  "  Gospel  method"  to  be  this,  ''first 
the  guilt  must  be  blotted  out  through  faith  in  a  crucified  and  risen 
Sayioub^  and  the  assurance  of  Divine  reconciliation  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  the  Christian,  delivered 
from  the  spirit  of  bondage,  impelled  by  gratitude  for  undeserved 
mercy,  proceeds  to  do  good  works,"  (p.  216,) — it  is  but  consistent 
in  one  who  believes  this  to  be  God's  method  of  salvation,  to  deny 
the  existence  and  necessity  of  a  priesthood  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Neither  priesthood  nor  sacraments  have  anv  place  in  a  system 
which  puts  this  assurance  of  pardon  at  the  threshold  of  life,  and 
leads  men  to  wait  for  and  expect  it,  as  the  only  true  regeneration. 

Starting  with  this  fundamental  error,  Mr.  Litton  endeavours  to- 
prove  his  point  by  three  arguments  mainly ;  first,  that  we  need  no 
persons  or  things  to  communicate  to  us  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
eternal  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  this  being  one  chief 
difference  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  that  whereas  in  the 
former  the  worshipper  approached  God  tnrough  appointed  minis- 
ters and  sacrifices,  under  thdatter  the  access  is  open  and  free,  and 
every  believer  is  himself  a  priest.  Secondly,  that  no  trace  exists  in 
apostolical  times  of  a  human  priesthood  either  existing  or  contem- 
plated ;  for,  thirdly,  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
formed  aftcar  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  and  not  after  that  of  the 
temple. 
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On  these  three  points  we  shall  have  a  few  words  to  sav.  Of  the 
first  we  have  already  briefly  spoken ;  but  we  may  add  that  the 
opponents  of  the  sacramentiu  system  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
men  are  not  spirit  alone^  but  body  and  soul  as  well^  and  that  these, 
as  well  as  the  former^  are  to  be  purified  and  brought  into  obedience 
to  Christ.  If  we  had  been  incorporeal,  Ood  would  have  given  us 
His  gifts  in  an  incorporeal  manner,  but  since  we  ourselves  are  com- 
plex, so  the  sacrament  has  an  outward  and  an  inward  part,  the 
garb  of  sense  conveying  the  spiritual  blessing.  And  further,  as 
the  whole  efficacy  of  the  sacrificial  system  und^r  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation depended  on  the  mediation  of  Christ,  having  in  itself  no 
power  of  atonement  or  reconciliation,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  its 
inherent  weakness,  God  appointed  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  and 
fenced  them  round  with  every  possible  enactment ;  so  the  sacerdotal 
system  in  the  later  dispensation,  which  likewise  depends  for  its 
efficacy  on  the  eternal  mediation  of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  considered 
more  unnecessary,  or  more  derogatory  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
than  that  which  it  succeeded.  The  one  by  typical  representation 
foreshadowed  the  Messiah's  work  and  office,  the  other  by  real 
representation  "  shows  the  Lord^s  death  till  He  come.''  It  is  true 
indeed  that  individual  Christians  have  a  right  of  access  to  God, 
which  the  ancient  believer  possessed  not,  and  which  is  the  reason 
of  the  appellations  of  *'  Kings  and  Priests,"  &;c.  being  applied  to 
them ;  but  this  very  nearness  is  the  effect  of  sacramental  union,  and 
sacraments  are  the  appointed  means  of  imparting  and  maintaining 
the  right  of  approach.^  Herein  is  seen  how  wonderful  a  counter- 
part of  the  Christian  system  is  found  in  that  of  the  Jews.  As  in 
the  earlier  religion  there  was  one,  and  only  one,  Hi^h  Priest,  and 
under  him  an  order  of  inferior  priests,  so  in  Christianity  there  is 
one  only  High  Priest,  Christ  Jesus,  Who  is  passed  into  the 
heaven  once  for  all,  as  the  Jewish  chief  minister  entered  once  in 
the  year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  they  who  stand  in  His 
courts  without  are  His  earthly  representatives  deriving  their  priest- 
hood from  Him. 

To  pass  to  the  second  objection,  viz.,  that  no  trace  of  a  human 
priesthood  exists  in  the  times  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles. 
Mr.  Litton  tells  us  that  a  priesthood  necessarily  implies  a  sacrifice, 
and  that  ''we  may  better  conceive  of  sacrifice  without  a  priesthood, 
than  of  priests  without  the  blood  of  sacrifice  to  offer,"  (p.  123.) 
Hence  he  would  argue  that  the  sacerdotal  office  is  extinct,  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  being  shed  no  longer  at  our  altars.  But 
surely  he  must  have  forgotten  the  many  unbloody  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  the  first-fruits,  the  scape-goat,  the  offering  of  fine  flour,  the 

^  We  should  remember  that  the  term  **  Kings  and  Priests*'  is  applied  to  the  ancient 
Israel  of  God  ;  and  if  we  claim  that  all  Christians  should  be  priests  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  sacerdotal  order,  we  most  assume  the  title  of  **  King  "  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  degree. 
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shew-l>read^  and  most  be  wilfally  blind  not  to  aee  the  counterpart 
of  these  in  the  oblation  of  Breaa  and  Wine  presented  at  Christian 
altars  before  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  If  Melchizedek 
who  offered  bread  and  wine  was  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God, 
why  may  not  Christian  Ministers  be  eqaally  discharging  priestly 
functions  when  offering  that  which  is  confessedly  called  from  old 
the  Christian  Sacrifice?^ 

The  analogy  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ministries  is  no 
invention  of  later  days^  designed  to  raise  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy^ 
as  our  author  supposes,  but  is  assumed  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  some  places  very  fully  dwelt  upon  and  drawn  out^r 
Sacrificial  terms  and  allusions  occur  perpetually^  which,  in  an  age 
when  the  great  tendency  of  the  Church  was  toJudaizing,  would 
have  been  delusive  and  tending  to  error,  if  they  had  not  expressed 
or  implied  some  great  truth  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Christian 
system.  Take  such  a  passage  as  that  in  Bom.  xv.  15^  16^  '^  I  have, 
written  the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  some  sort  as  putting  you  in 
mind,  because  of  the  grace  that  is  given  to  me  of  Gon^  that  I 
should  be  the  minister  (Aeiroupyov)  of  Jbsus  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, ministering  {lggov§yourrei)  the  Gknpel  of  God,  that  the  offering 
up^  {yi  irgo^^pei)  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being  sancti- 
fied by  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

Here  are  many  words  used^  which^  if  they  were  not  to  mislead, 
must  have  been  intended  to  convey  some  distinct  notion  of  a  priest-- 
hood  and  sacrifice,  which  should  have  place  equally  in  the  new  with 
the  old  dispensation.  And  yet  Mr.  Litton  tells  us,  (p.  251)  with 
much^  confidence,  that  the  sacerdotal  term  proper  to  the  temple,  that 
of  */«f«u;,  is  never  applied  to  any  order  of  Christian  ministers. 
This,  which  may  be  true  to  the  letter,  (and  there  are  very  sufficient 
ieas(»s  for  the  reserve  of  the  Apostles  in  refraining  from  the  use 
of  the  actual  word,)  is  very  far  from  being  true  in  the  spirit.  Is  not 
Xinovpyiw  itself  a  priestly  word  ?  'In  Eccius.  xlv.  15,  we  read  of  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  KBirovpyih  ipk%  xa)  lip«Tfu0iy ;  and,  as  S.  Chry- 
sostom  explains  it,  S.  Paul  is  speaking  of  priestly  ministering,  as 
though  the  preaching  the  Gospel  were  a  kind  of  sacrifice,  using  all 
the  time  words  of  sacerdotal  import.  So  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  we  find,  ^By  Him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice 
{uvoL^ifm^vf  iva-lav)  of  praise,  &c.,''  with  which  we  may  compare 
Levit.  ri.  26 :  *'  The  priest  that  offereth  it  (the  sin-offering,)  for 
sin  shall  eat  it ;"  where  the  Greek  is  6  lapwg  6  deyo^pcov.  Again, 
in  the  revelation  made  to  S.  John,  wherein  he  beheld  the  solemn 
ritual  of  heaven,  of  which  our  earthly  ceremonial  is  a  faint  and 
imperfect  shadow,  one  of  the  visions  was  this:    ''And  another 

1  The  **  pore  offering''  in  Malachi  i.  1 1,  is  in  the  Septnagint  Owfia  mlkipd. 
*  Marg.,  or,  aacrificing. 

'  la  ail  examinationa  of  this  nature,  Mr.  Grinfidd'i  Helleniatic  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  is  of  the  greatest  utility* 
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angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar  {tutrtMriipiov),  haviog  a  golden 
censer ;  and  there  was  given  him  much  incense,  that  be  should 
offer  it^  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which 
was  before  the  throne/^  (Rev.  viii.  3.)  Once  more,  S.  Paul  directs 
not  only  that  prayers  but  also  Eucharists  (1  S.  Tim.  ii.  1,)  be  made 
for  all. 

Again  :  what  can  be  stronger  than  the  Apostle^s  assertion,  ^^  We 
have  an  altar  (duo-iao-r^piov)  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  who 
serve  the  tabernacle  V^  For  this  expression  cannot  apply  simply  to 
our  LoRD^s  Cross  or  His  Intercession  in  heaven ;  otherwise  it  would 
exclude  from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Christ^s  Death  all 
who  up  to  that  time  had,  unrebuked,  taken  part  in  Jewish  rites. 
And  the  passage  further  explains  itself  by  going  on  to  show  that 
a  singular  excellence  attended  the  sacrificial  feast  of  the  New  Co- 
venant, in  that  all  Christians  might  partake  of  that,  which,  in  so. 
far  forth  as  it  was  a  sin-offering,  might  not  be  eaten  even  by  the 
officiating  priest  under  the  old  dispensation.^  It  certainly  was  not 
Q  thought  present  to  S.  PauPs  mind  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  under  the  Grospel  the  Priesthood  was  to  cease.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  institution  existing,  and  whose 
existence  was  bound  up  with  Christianity.  It  would  be  beyond 
onr  purpose  to  show  this  by  an  examination  of  the  important 
l^pistle  in  question,  but  let  any  one  read  that  Apostolical  treatise 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  language  used,  how  it  speaks  of  the  Priesthood  in  general 
terms,  conveying  general  principles  concerning  its  nature  which  are 
assumed  to  be  as  true  now  as  under  the  older  dispensation.  Thus, 
the  passage,  *^  No  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  who 
is  called  by  God,  as  Aaron,'^  contains  a  general  principle  with 
which  the  readers  are  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted,  and  which 
was  as  applicable  to  the  Christian  as  to  the  Jewish  polity. 

So  again,  in  all  the  comparisons  between  the  two  ministries  both 
in  this  and  other  Epistles,  an  exact  analogy  is  pre-supposed,  so 
that  what  is  due  to  the  one,  is  at  least  due  to  the  other ;  the  tern* 
poral  maintenance  of  the  former  is  a  valid  argument  for  that  of  the 
latter :  both  alike  are  ministrations  (Siaxov/ioii),  though  the  first  be 
the  ^'  ministration  of  death,'^  the  second,  the  ^'  ministration  of  the 
Spirit.^^3  And  if  turning  our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  earliest  times,  we  examine  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the 
view  of  discovering  what  traces  of  the  same  analogy  may  be  found 
there,  we  shall  be  met  by  the  same  adoption  of  sacerdotal  and  sa- 
crificial terms,  and  the  same  assumption  of  priestly  functions.  In 
the  first  ordination  of  which  we  read,  (if  we  except  that  of  Matthias 

1  Xva  Sc&oT}  reus  irpofftvxous  r&v  ayUty.    Dati  Bont  el  suffitus  multi  ut  offerret  com 
precibuB  Sanctorum.    Sic  y.  4.    GlasB.  Fhilolog.  Sacr.  p.  491.  apad  Grinfield. 
s  Wilberforce,  Holy  Eucharist,  pp.  358—363. 
3  2  Cor.  iU.  7,  8. 
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which  was  abnonnal,)  the  expressions  used  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  analogous  circamstances  under  the  Jewish  Covenant. 
''  They  chose  (l^f Xff avro)  Stephen^  &c.,  whom  they  set  before  the 
Apostles  {trniToaf  tyGorioy  twv  iaroaroKm),  and  when  they  had  prayed, 
they  laid  their  hands  on  them/'  {hri^xav  oelholf  ras  ;^e7poe^.)  The 
term  ixXiyBtv  is  the  word  used  in  the  matter  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  :  "  the  man  whom  the  Lord  shall  choose j  he  sluill  be  holy  ;"^ 
and  tr-n^sw  syeoriov  and  Iwi^M  rag  X^^P^^»  ^^^  ^^  expressions  em- 
ployed  in  the  account  of  the  solemn  ordination  of  Joshua  by  Aaron 
the  High  Priest;^  and  every  one  knows  how  this  last  phrase  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  imposition  of  hands  practised  in  the  ordination  of 
the  Christian  clergy,  and  how  S.  Paul  frequently  speaks  of  ''the 
gift ''  bestowed  by  that  outward  ceremony. 

Again,  we  hear  of  8.  Barnabas  and  others  ^*  ministering  (Xfi^ 
Tovpyovrroov)  to  the  Lord,  and  fasting  f*^  the  very  term  used  for 
the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  soon 
after  this  time,  if  not  already,  confined  to  that  highest  aict  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Christian  Church,  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist* 
Our  view  need  not  be  extended  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  or  we  should  find  the  pages  of  then:  works  replete  with 
expressions  and  allusions  of  the  above-mentioned  character — a  fact 
which  proves  that  the  notion  of  a  human  priesthood,  if  it  be  a  corrup- 
tion, was  a  corruption  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 

We  proceed  briefly  to  consider  Mr.  Litton's  position,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  was  framed  after  the  model  of 
th6  synagogue,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  the 
temple  was  the  exemplar  followed  in  the  ritual  and  arrangement  of 
the  Christian  public  services.  .  Now  there  is  an  antecedent  impro- 
bability in  this  statement  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  syna- 
gogue, confessedly,  was  of  human  invention ;  an  institution  formed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  temple  services,  during  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  introduced  into  Judsea  by  those  who  returned  from 
exile.  It  required  no  consecration,  it  wanted  no  priest :  its  service,  if 
service  it  could  be  called,  was  chiefly  homilectic :  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  any  distinct  form  of  prayer  was  necessarily  used  in  it;  and  it 
was  the  custom,  we  learn,  both  from  the  Gospels  and  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  allow  and  to  invite  casual  strangers,  both 
to  "read"  and  to  " exhort.'*  Now  is  it  likely  that  the  worship 
and  polity  of  the  Christian  Church  would  be  formed  upon  this 
meagre,  sinewless  model  of  human  origin,  and  maintained  and  con- 
ducted by  human  means,  and  on  human  principles,  while  there 
existed  in  the  appointments  and  ritual  of  the  temple,  a  divine 
model  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  Odd,  of  supernatural  majesty 

>  Num.  xvi.  7.  Sept. 

'  Nam.  zzrii.  18 — 23.    X€tpaT6vwfy  used  Acts  ziy.  23,  is  fonad  in  Josqih.  Ant. 
ziii.  22,  Implied  to  the  appointment  of  a  High  Priest. 

>  Acts  ziii.  2.    Conf.  1  Sam.  in.  1.     S.  Luke  L  23. 
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and  fitness,  and  of  enperhumsn  exoellencie  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment 
conceive  that  the  poor  invention  of  a  few  miserable  fugitives  in  the 
land  of  their  banishment^  should  supersede  the  unearthly  grandeur 
of  that  system  revealed  to  His  servants  by  the  Almighty  Himself? 
We  say  there  is  an  antecedent  improbability  about  this^  which  at 
once  leads  us  to  decide  upon  its  erroneousness.  But  there  are 
many  other  reasons.  That  we  may  not  misrepresent  Mr.  Litton's 
assertions,  we  quote  them  in  extenso, 

'*  That  the  polity  of  the  Church,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  was 
modelled  after  that  of  the  synagogue,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt. 
We  may  argue  the  point  indirectly,  and  directly.  Indirectlv,  or  from 
the  extreme  improbability  that  the  Apostles  could  have  adopted  the 
temple  as  theirpattern.  Why  this  improbability  exists  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  The  first  Christian  Society  came  into  existence  in  Jeru- 
salem :  now  it  could  never  have  occurred  to  Jews,  as  long  as  the  temple 
stood,  and  especially  in  the  very  locality  which  it  occupied,  to  establish 
a  religious  society  futer  its  pattern,  unless  they  had  received  from  their 
divine  Master  an  express  command  to  that  effect.  [We  may  observe 
in  passing,  that  they  may  have  received  such  a  command  during  those 
''forty  days"  in  which  He  taught  them  the  things  concerning  His 
Kingdom.]  But  so  far  is  this  from  having  been  the  case,  that  Christ 
Himself  contemplated  His  Church,  prospectively,  as  assuming  the  sy- 
nagogical  form,  both  when  He  promised  that  where  two  or  three  should 
be  gathered  together  in  His  Name,  He  would  be  in  the  midst,  and  still 
more  distinctly  when  He  gave  authority  to  His  followers  to  bind  and 
loose,^  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience ;^  functions  which  belonged  not  to  the  temple,  but  to  the 
synagogue.'* — Pp.  246,  247. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  our  Author  as  remarkable  that, 
if  Christ  had  meant  the  synagogue  to  be  the  pattern  of  the 
Church  He  came  to  form,  and  if  the  Apostles  had  acted  upon  this 
supposition,  neither  He  nor  they  should  have  used  the  term 
(Tuvoiyayy^,  but  always  fxxXi)(r/a,  in  order  to  designate  the  new  so- 
ciety.3  There  undoubtedly  was  a  certain  reserve  maintained  with  res- 
pect to  the  full  exhibition  of  the  Christian  polity  and  worship,  while 
the  temple  was  standing,  and  its  services  still  offered  up  daily ;  but 
there  is  no  force  in  the  argument  that^  because  Christ  promised  to 
be  "  with  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  His  Name,*'  and  gave 
authority  to  His  Apostles^  ''  to  bind  and  loose,''  and  to  excommuni* 
cate,  functions  which  did  not  come  within  the  category  of  the 
temple  o£Sces,  therefore  our  Lord  pointed  out  the  synagogue  as  the 
model  of  His  Church.  For,  in  the  first  place,  ''two  or  three'* 
might  as  well  be  "  gathered  together  "  in  the  temple  as  in  the  sy- 

»  "  S.  Matt.  xvi.  19 :"  Koi  W<r«  <roi  (ndrfxf)  rhs  kKm,  k.t,\. 
3  *'  S.  Matt,  xviii.  17  :''  ^^i'  $€  irapoKovap  ainap,  civi  rff  ^«v\i}(r/f ,  k.t.K. 
'  See  S.  Aug.  in  Psalm  Ixzxi.  init. 

*  Not  to  "  every  society  of  His  followers/'  bat  to  the  Apostles  and  their  sue 
cessors. 

VOL.  XVIXI.  Z  Z  Z 
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nagogue,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  words  were  said  to  the  Apostles 
and  not  to  the  disciples  at  large  ;  secondly^  the  power  of  the  keys 
was  completely  without  any  parallel  in  the  Jewish  assemblies ;  and 
as  for  the  casting  out  of  the  synagogue^  it  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  ecclesiastical  excommunication :  nor,  if  it  were  analo- 
gous,  would  it  be  safe  to  argue  the  connection  between  the  Church 
and  the  synagogue  from  one  instance  of  similarity,  and  that  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  latter.  We  may  reasonably  allow  that  there  are 
some  points  in  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  Church  and  in  the 
practice,  which  soon  arose,  of  making  the  services  conduciYC  to 
edification  and  instruction,  with  which  some  parallel  may  be  found 
in  the  synagogue,  but  we  can  find  no  analogy  to  Christian  worship^ 
properly  so  called,  save  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  temple. 

Mr.  Litton  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  various  orders  of  ministers 
in  the  Church  were  derived  from  the  synagogue,  deacons  being  a 
copy  of  the  umipiTak,  and  priests  of  the  vpttrfiiregoi,  of  that  institution  ; 
and  the  functions,  he  aidds,  were  identical.  This  last  assertion 
could  only  be  made  by  one  who  ignored  the  priestly  nature  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  held  the  most  erroneous  views  of  Christian 
worship ;  and  the  other  statements  are  unsupported  by  proof,  and 
are  met  by  the  fact,  that,  since,  as  Mr.  Litton  allows  (p.  251)^ 
with  regard  to  Bishops,  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue  fails  alto- 
gether, it  is  at  least  more  probable  that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  are 
correct  in  asserting  for  the  three  degrees  of  Holy  Orders  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Levites,  Priests,  and  High  Priest,  connected  with  the 
temple.  But  a  writer  who  has  failed  to  master  the  fundamental 
notion  of  Christian  worship,  and  who,  regarding  only  the  subjective 
part  of  divine  service,  deems  that  its  chief  purpose  is  the  edification 
of  men,  can  ill  appreciate  the  Catholic  view  of  the  objective  charac- 
ter of  the  Church's  ministrations,  and  can  see  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  temple  ritual  which  meets  his  crude  ideas.  That  such  a 
mind  should  seek  a  pattern  of  the  religion  it  has  formed  for 
itself  in  an  institution  which  possessed  nothing  of  a  sacerdotal 
character  is  only  natural.  The  wonder  is  that  the  holder  of  such 
views  does  not  betake  himself  to  some  other  quarter  where  the  type 
of  the  synagogue  is  closely  followed,  and  leave  a  Church  which  has 
the  misfortune  to  consider  the  priesthood  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  first  object  of  public  worship,  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  is  only  the  translation  of  Sacrificivm 
Eucharisiicum. 

We  have  lately  had  set  us  the  fashion  of  tiying  doctrinal 
aberrations  by  the  test  of  the  Articles  unexplained  and  undetermined 
by  any  reference  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  think  Mr, 
Litton  requires  a  Ditcher  much  more  than  the  persecuted  Arch- 
deacon Denison,  but  in  default  of  an  orthodox  champion  of  that 
stamp,  we  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  opposition  between  the 
Bampton  Lecturer  apd  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  some  points 
taken  at  random  from  his  Book,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  liberality 
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for  which  the  defendant  ought  to  be  duly  thankful^  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  any  elucidation  of  the  Articles  which  may  be  afforded  by 
the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Mr.  Litton. 

'^  The  original  aberration  [which 
led  to  eclectism]  .  .  .  sprang  from 
abandoning  the  guidance  of  Scrip- 
ture for  theories  of  human  origin, 
....  and  from  exalting  the  Creeds 
....  to  an  equality  with  the  de- 
clarations of  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles."—P.  10. 


ENGiiiSH  Church. 

"The  Three  Creeds,  Nicene 
Creed,  Athanasius's  Creed,  and 
that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed:  for 
they  may  be  proved  by  most  cer- 
tain warrants  of  Holy  Scripture." 
— ^Art.  viii. 

'^This  is  the  Catholic  Faith, 
which  except  a  man  belieye  faith- 
fully he  cannot  be  saved."— Atha- 
nasian  Creed. 

"The  Book  of  Consecration  of 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and 
Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons, 
lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at 
the  same  time  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament, doth  contain  idl  things 
necessary  to  such  Consecration  and 
Ordering:  neither  hath  it  any 
thing,  that  of  itself  is  superstitious 
and  ungodly." — Art.  xxxvi. 

**  When  thU  Prayer  ie  done,  the  Bithop 
with  the  Priette  preeent  thall  lay  their 
hande  severally  upon  the  head  qf  every 
one  that  receiveth  the  Order  qfPriett^ 
hood;  the  Receivere  humbly  kneeling 
upon  their  knees,  and  the  Bishop  say^ 
ing, 

"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
the  Office  and  Work  of  a  Priest  in 
the  Church  of  God,  now  commit- 
ted unto  thee  by  the  Imposition  of 
our  hands." — Ordin.  of  Priests. 

**  Then  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  pre- 
sent shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  elected  Bishop  kneeling 
before  them  upon  his  knees,  the  Arch- 
bishop saying, 

*'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
the  Office  and  Work  of  a  Bishop 

*  What  can  b©  more  false  than  the  following  note  ? — 

**  The  Apostles  indeed  possessed  a  power  of  conferring  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  their  handsi  but  this  prerogative  seems  to  have  been 


**  The  existing  body  of  ministers 
cannot,  and  do  not  transmit  what 
is  divine  in  the  ministry,  viz.,  the 
Gift,  [i.e.,  of  the  Holy  Spirit]  ; 
to  confer  this  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church; 
but  the^  transmit  that  which  is 
human  in  it,  viz.,  the  commission, 
the  public  recognition  of  the  spi- 
ritual endowment  previously  ex- 
isting,"!— Pp.  263,  264. 
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LITTON^S   BAMPTON    LECTURES. 


Mr.  Litton. 


"  It  is  needless  to  add»  that  a 
mystical  grace  of  priesthood^  by 
whieh  holy  functions  are  rendered 
valid,  passing  from  and  to  uncon- 
scious agents,  is  an  idea  unknown 
to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.*' 
—P.  268. 

**  Eyerj  definition  of  the  Church 
which  makes  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  a  separable  accident, 
and  places  its  essence  in  external 
notes  or  polity,  is  defective." — ^Ap. 
p.  362. 


^'  All  Christian  holiness  springs 
from  the  consciousness  of  peace 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
but  this  consciousness  never  visits 
the  heart  which  has  not  been 
taught,  and  has  not  learned  to  be- 
lieve that  sin  has  been  once  and 
for  ever  expiated  by  Christ's 
death,  and  that  faith  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  that  expiatory 
sacrifice  and  individual  justifica- 
tion."^?. 152. 


English  Church. 

in  the  Church  of  God,  now  com- 
mitted unto  thee  by  the  Imposition 
of  our  hands ;  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  And 
remember  that  thou  stir  up  the 
grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee 
by  this  Imposition  of  our  hands : 
for  God  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and 
love,  and  soberness." — Cons,  of 
Bishops. 

''The  Baptism  of  young  children 
is  in  anywise  to  be  retained  in  the 
Church  as  most  agreeable  with  the 
institution  of  Christ." 


"  The  visible  Church  of  Christ 
is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments be  duly  ministered  according 
to  Christ's  ordinances  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requi- 
site to  the  same." — Art.  xix. 

''Predestination  to  Life  is  the 
everlasting  purpose  of  God,  where- 
by (before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid)  He  hath  con- 
stantly decreed  by  His  counsel 
secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse 
and  damnation  those  whom  He 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 
mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by 
Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as 
vessels  made  to  honour.  Where- 
fore, they  which  be  endued  with 


confined  to.  its  first  possessors ;  S.  Paul  could  thus  impart  a  gift  to  Timothy,  (2  Tim. 
i.  6,)  but  we  do  not  read  that  Timothy  could  do  the  same  to  his  successors.  More- 
over, the  Apostles  conferred  these  gifts  indiscriminately  upon  all  believers,  not  upon 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  only." — P.  263,  note  g. 

If  S.  Timothy  could  not  impart  the  grace  of  Holy  Orders,  what  was  the  use  of 
the  injunction,  **  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man  ?"  (1  Tim.  v.  22.)  And  where  do 
we  read  that  the  Apostles  conferred  the  particular  gifts,  which  accompany  Ordina- 
tion, ''indiscriminately  upon  all  believers?"  No  one  of  course  supposed  that  tibey 
did,  but  S.  Timothy,  being  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  pace  Mr.  Litton,  did  certainly  pos- 
sess the  power  of  Ordination.     See  2  S.  Timothy  ii.  2. 
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Mr.  Litton.  .  English  Church. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be 
Litton  denies  the  necessity  of  Gos-  called  according  to  God's  purpose 
pel  ordinances.  by  His  Spirit  working  in  due  sea- 

son :  thetf  through  Grace  obey  the 
calling  :  they  be  justified  freely  : 
they  be  made  sons  of  God  by 
adoption:  they  be  made  hke  the 
image  of  His  Only-Begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ:  they  walk  reUgv- 
oualy  in  good  worksy  and  at  length, 
by  God'is  mercy,  they  attain  to 
everlasting  felicity." — Art.  xvii. 
Comp.  Art.  xxv. 

We  have  noted  some  points  wherein  Mr.  Litton  departs  from 
the  plain  sense  of  the  Articles  of  which  his  school  is  wont  to  make 
so  much ;  if  we  had  compared  his  statements  with  the  Cai^ons^  or 
the  Prayer  Book  by  itself,  we  could  have  easily  doubled  the  number 
of  his  errors  and  heresies.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  aberrations  into  which  one  who  starts  with  such  princi- 
ples must^  if  consistent,  fall  inevitably.^  There  is,  however,  one 
further  point  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  it  involves  the 
question  of  ritual  and  the  proper  decoration  of  our  material  churches. 
The  Lecturer,  after  denying  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of  sym- 
bolism either  in  our  services  or  in  our  sacred  buildings,  concludes 
with  the  following  peroration,  which  we  commend  to  our  readers  as 
an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  even  amiable  persons  are  car- 
ried when  they  give  themselves  up  to  a  blind  prejudice. 

**  Let  ns  be  cautions  how  we  permit  the  revived  taste  fbr  ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  decoration,  characteristic  of  our  times,  to  divert  our 
minds  from  the  infinitely  more  important  object  of  adding  spiritual 
stones  to  the  Christian  temple.  A  movement,  praiseworthy  in  itself, 
may  become,  especially  to  refined  and  imaginative  minds,  a  snare :  the 
present  one  will  become  so,  if  the  objects  of  it  occupy  other  than  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  our  regards.  A  frivolous  Christianity  is  the  most 
vapid  of  all  things ;  and  what  can  be  more  frivolous  than  for  the  mind  to 
be  occupied  by  aesthetic  considerations,  as  the  modern  phrase  is,  while 
souls  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life?  The  Roman  Emperor, 
indulging  his  musical  taste  while  the  city  was  burning,  is  but  a  feeble 
image  of  such  misemployment  of  time  and  talents.  Let  us  pray,  my 
brethren,  for  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  souls,  of  the  shortness  of 
time,  of  the  solemn  vows  we  have  taken  upon  us,  of  the  solemn  account 
we  must  give  of  our  stewardship ;  and  then  all  thoughts  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  desire  to  become  the  instrument,  under  God,  of  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  and  building 
up  the  stedfast  in  their  most  holy  faith.*' — P.  274. 

^  Compare  Mr.  Litton's  rebuke  of  S.  Cyprian,  pp.  301—303. 
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•It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  this  to  say,  that  the 
English  Church  builds  her  faith  and  practice^  her  polity  and  ritual^ 
upon  the  consent  of  primitive  times^  and  that  primitive  liturgies  are 
replete  with  symbolical  actions^  and  that  primitive  churches  are  of 
symbolical  construction  and  adorned  with  similar  decoration.  But 
this  historical  argument  would  not  weigh  with  opponents  of  Mr.  Lit- 
ton^s  school^  whose  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  in  their  own  mind 
and  their  own  intelligence.  We  think  however  they  will  not  deny 
the  symbolical  part  pf  the  two  Sacraments ;  indeed  most  of  sucu 
religionists  allow  that  to  these  mysteries  and  nothing  else.  And  if 
this  be  conceded)  we  at  once  arrive  at  the  propriety  of  symbolism 
in  Christian  worship.  If  outward  things  are  by  Christ's  own  ap- 
pointment used  to  convey  spiritual  blessings  surely  this  is  sanction 
enough  for  us^  when  we  make  our  holy  edifices  and  our  holy  rites 
impress  the  faithful  with  spiritual  truths  ?  What  is  a  symbol  but 
a  kind  of  material  parable  appealing  through  the  senses  to  the  better 
part  of  man  f  Imposition  of  hands^  kneeling  in  prayer,  bowing 
the  head,  are  symbolical  acts  whose  authority  is  deducible  from  the 
New  Testament.  The  holy  furniture  of  our  altar,  the  dresses  of 
our  ministers,  the  several  parts  of  our  churches,  and  the  varied 
arrangements  of  our  services,  are  not  "  substitutes  for  an  absent 
Savioub,^'  (p.  276,)  but  tokens  of  our  belief  in  His  presence,  and 
in  the  case  of  divine  services,  means  of  union  with  Him.  But 
finally,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Litton  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
to  consider  whether  there  be  not  the  highest  of  all  arguments  for  a 
symbolical  ceremonial  in  the  account  given  by  S.  John  of  the  wor- 
ship in  heaven.  Surely  in  these  '^  figures  of  the  true^'  we  may  find 
every  ground  for  magnificence  of  ritual  and  decoration,  as  well  as 
for  the  use  of  symbolism  in  holy  things.  Here  is  a  precedent 
which  no  scepticism  can  gainsay. 

'  And  now  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  should  gain  if  Mr.  Litton's 
principles  were  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  among  us,  and  his  ideal 
of  a  Church  were  to  take  the  place  of  that  Catholic  Body  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  dung.  In  buildings  unconsecrated^  and  una- 
dorned, with  no  regularly  ordained  ministry  to  lead  our  devotions 
or  distribute  the  gifts  of  heaven,  we  should  not  worship  God,  but 
hear  sermons  and  say  our  prayers.  In  place  of  a  sacramental  union 
with  Christ,  we  should  go  back  to  the  Patriarchal  dispensation 
and  endeavour  to  approach  Almighty  God  without  the  interven- 
tion of  media.  Instead  of  holding  communion  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  should  be  fraternising  with  all  forms  of  fanaticism  and 
dissent,  holding  the  sects  to  be  "  Churches''  differing  from  our- 
selves on  immaterial  points.  Instead  of  the  doctrine  of  imparted 
and  infused  righteousness  being  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of 

^  Mr.  Litton  (Append,  p.  366^  objects  to  the  consecration  of  Churches  on  the 
g[ronnd  that  it  is  *'  a  pious  fraud ^'  to  teach  that  God  is  especially  present  in  Chris* 
tian  places  of  worship. 
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hdaven^  an  imputed  righteoasneBS  and  a  certain  inward  consciouB- 
ness  of  pardon  would  lull  us  into  dangerous  security^  and  confuse 
our  whole  idea  of  Ghrist^s  work  in  man's  redemption. 

If  Mr.  Litton  thinks  to  stem  the  tide  of  error  with  the  barrier  of 
such  a  religion  as  this^  we  can  only  say  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
signs  of  the  times  as  much  as  he  has  erred  from  the  Catholic  Faith. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Bampton  Lecture  should  be  no  longer 
prostituted  to  sectarian  and  party  purposes.  If  one  could  trust 
Charity  Commissioners  with  such  things^  there  is  a  fine  field  for 
their  investigations  in  the  misuse  of  the  funds  of  this  charity^  and 
their  appropriation  to  support  opinions  which  they  were  bequeathed 
to  demolish.  For  our  own  part  the  one  consolation  we  find  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  trust  is  this^  that  the  same  person  can 
never  preach  the  '^Divinity  Lecture  Sermon"  twice;  and  secondly, 
that  when  the  Heads  of  Houses  sought  for  an  expositor  of  naked 
Protestantism  they  were  obliged  to  look  to  Ireland  for  the  article. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

A  Second  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being 
an  Exposure  of  the  Rev.  W,  Goode's  Book.  By  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Grueber,  B.A.>  Incumbent  of  S.  James' s,  Hambridge.  London  : 
Masters. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  hastily  on  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  judgment 
of  the  Archbishop,  (happily  not  as  Primate  but  as  pro-Diocesan,)  at 
Bath.  It  is  plain  to  every  one,  however,  that  its  importance  cannot  be 
overstated,  as,  certainly,  in  the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings  nothing 
can  be  found  approaching  it  for  unfairness.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  its 
unfairness  which  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  in  determining  how  to 
deal  with  it.  People  cannot  believe  that  such  a  judgment  will  be  con- 
firmed,— but  can  the  Church  be  sure  of  justice  anywhere  at  the  present 
day  ?  This  is  the  real  question.  Is  it  safe,  then,  in  such  circumstances 
to  rely  on  the  goodness  of  one's  cause  without  reverting  to  means  of 
self-protection?  and  if  we  are  to  use  such  measures,  what  are  most 
likely  to  be  successful  ?    We  commend  these  thoughts  to  our  readers. 


The  Christian  Cosmos,     The  Son  of  God  the  Revealed  Creator,     'By 
E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.A.     Seeley  and  Co. 

If  we  needed  any  evidence  to  show  the  loss  that  is  sure  to  result  in  the 
end  when  the  science  of  Theology  is  neglected,  we  have  it  here  from  a 
quarter  the  most  unexceptionable.  The  author  describes  himself  as 
belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Low  Church  Party,  but  happily  has  fol- 
lowed a  wider  course  of  reading  than  the  generality  of  his  friends. 
The  branch  of  Theology  which  Mr.  Grinfield  stadied  was  the  relation 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  and  the  discovery  which  he 
made,  and  found  proclaimed  everywhere  in  the  early  writers  of  the 
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Church,  of  Christ  being  the  Creator,  he  describes  as  a  doctrine 
never  mentioned  in  "  modem  theology."  We  quite  sympathizfe  in  the 
'Moy  and  satisfaction"  which  he  experienced  in  the  discovery,  and  only 
wish  that  he  would  extend  his  inqniries  a  Httle  further,  when  we  pro- 
mise him  that  he  will  be  rewarded  by  the  re-appropriation  of  many 
other  doctrines  as  much  or  more  important,  which  never  **  find  their 
way  into  (Evangelical)  pulpits,  nor  are  mentioned  in  treatises"  emanating 
from  writers  of  his  school. 

Setting  aside  the  exaggeration  caused  by  the  writer  imagining  that 
his  doctrine  is  anything  new  to  Catholic  minds,  the  treatise  is  really 
one  that  will  pay  perusal. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  cleared  from  Popular  Errors^  an 
Act  Sermon  for  the  degree  of  B.B.  at  Dublin,  by  J.  C.  Mac  Donneli., 
B.D.  (Hodges  and  Smith :  and  Rivingtons,)  is  a  moderate  attempt  to 
hold  the  balance  between  those  who  press  the  exact  and  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  figures  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  modern  school  of 
writers,  by  whom  they  are  too  much  diluted.  The  sermon  is  clearly 
written,  but  displays  more  logic  than  theological  learning. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  notice  an  Inatruetion  for  Confirmation 
(Masters.)  It  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's 
"Seal  of  the  Lord,"  (of  which,  by  the  way,  it  makes  rather  too  free 
use,)  and  "The  Laying  on  of  Hands,"  in  "  The  Churchman's  Library," 
and  occupies  middle  ground  between  them ;  the  latter  being  overlong 
for  the  poor,  and  the  former  better  suited  for  those  who  are  quite 
young,  than  for  such  as  through  any  cause  have  postponed  their  confir- 
mation beyond  the  proper  age.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  besides 
these  three  there  is  no  other  orthodox  publication  that  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  catechumens. 

Mr.  Woodford  has  published  an  admirable  volume  of  Occasional 
Sermons  (Masters.)  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  author  as  a  general 
rule  avoids  the  very  hackneyed  texts  that  occur  in  the  gospels  and  epistles 
for  the  day,  of  which  our  people  must  be  really  wearied. 

We  have  received  The  Farm  of  Aptonga,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale, 
printed  at  the  Burntisland  Press,  and  sold  by  Parker,  Oxford.  It 
possesses  all  the  well-known  characteristics  of  that  attractive  writer, 
and  carries  ^he  reader  back  with  vivid  reality  to  the  early  years  of  the 
Church.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  singularly  cheap,  so 
that  it  will  be  accessible  to  most  persons,  aind  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  obtain  the  wide  circulation  which  it  eminently  deserves. 

There  is  some  considerable  inequality  as  there  is  also  great  variety  of 
subject,  in  the  little  volume  oi Poems,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Ingham  Black, 
under  the  title  of  Memorialia  Cordis^  (Masters,)  but  some  strike  us  as  very 
pleasing,  especially  ''S.  Mary  Magdalene,"  and  *'  The  Redbreast  in 
Church."  We  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  coining  such  a  nondescript 
word  as  **  fineless,"  when  ''  endless"  is  at  hand,  answering  all  the  pur* 
no.«ke  and  formed  on  the  legitimate  principles  of  composition. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

1.  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  S.  PauPs  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.A.  London  :  J.  W. 
Parker. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  with  an  Analysis  and  Exegetical 
Commentary,  By  S.  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Dana  and  Co.,  New 
York. 

3.  AlforJFs  Greek  Testament.     Vol.  III.     London :  Rivingtons. 

To  criticise  in  detail  a  critical  or  exegetical  Commentary,  is  pretty 
nearly  to  re-write  it.  We  must  therefore  be  content  with  stating 
the  general  character  and  merits  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  after 
which  we  shall  treat  the  subject  which  they  have  in  common — the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — as  the  basis  of  certain  theological  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  EUicott  starts  with  those  requirements  which  are  most  ne- 
cessary to  success  in  any  work — a  well-defined  idea  of  what  he 
intends  to  produce,  a  fixed  system  in  setting  about  its  accomplish* 
ment,  and  a  sufficient  store  of  materials,  ancient  and  modern, 
foreign  and  domestic,  to  furnish  out  his  system  with  a  variety  of 
sentiment,  arising  from  diversity  of  subjective  apprehension.  He 
has  also  sufficient  judgment  to  keep  his  authorities,  so  to  speak, 
well  in  hand,  without  suffering  his  erudition  to  make  him  cum- 
brous ;  and  great  mastery  of  the  art,  so  necessary  to  judicial  deter- 
mination, in  summing  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  his  own  opinion 
stand  out  with  clearness  wherever  he  has  chosen  his  part,  without 
the  dishonesty  of  attaching  to  it  more  certainty  than  that  which 
belongs  to  his  own  determination,  or  the  presumption  of  requiring 
his  reader  to  submit  to  it,  except  as  far  as  the  reasoils  which  are 
alleged  may  bear  him  out  in  the  choice.  We  must  not  expect  from 
a  book  anything  which  it  does  not  profess  to  give,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  altogether  wrong  to  complain  that  it  is  not  a  devotional 
commentary.  All  that  we  can  ask  is  that  it  should  be  a  reverent 
one,  and  this  demand  is  fully  satisfied  by  Mr.  EUicott.  The  philo- 
sophy of  devotion  and  the  philosophy  of  grammar  meet  for  combined 
energy  in  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture.  A  commentary  is  not 
complete  which  does  not  bring  them  both  into  harmony.  The 
two  are,  however,  in  themselves  distinct.  It  is  not  even  consistent 
with  the  unity  of  individual  apprehension  that  the  same  mind 
should  approach  the  same  passage  with  equal  felicity  under  both 
methods  of  investigation.  What  we  unhappily  so  often  have  to 
lament  is,  that  the  critical  commentator  is  not  devout,  and  that  the 
devotional  commentator  is  not  exact.  We  must  be  devout,  if  we 
would  have  spiritual  life;  we  must  be  exact,  if  we  would  have 
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spiritual  truth.  For  this  reason  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should 
have  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  carefully  examinedi  with  separate 
reference  to  each  of  these  objects.  A  critical  study  of  the  words 
and  grammar  of  Holy  Scripture  will  show  more  and  more  con- 
vincingly that  the  Apostles  did  not  write  pious  generalities  of 
thought  in  vulgar  i^nd  inexpressive  ignorance^  but  that  their  lan- 
guage^ however  different  from  classical  Greek,  the  principles  of 
whose  literature  they  were  commissioned  to  overthrow,  is  yet  the 
language  of  a  diviner  philosophy,  expressing — what  nothing  but  an 
idiom  could  express — ^those  new  and  peculiar  relations  of  thought 
and  coherences  of  idea  which  this  Divine  philosophy  had  revealed; 
We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  Mr.  EUicott  generally  treating  what 
are  called  Hebraisms  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit  than  that  which 
is  satisfied  with  such  a  title.  If  there  are  Hebraisms  of  expression 
in  the  Ne^  Testament,  it  is  because  there  is  an  Hebraistic  element 
of  thought  in  the  New  Testament  philosophy.  And  what  we  want 
to  know  is,  not  that  such  an  expression  grew  up  under  the  fostering 
influences  of  Jewish  education,  but  whether  it  comes  to  us  with  « 
special  force  and  meaning  of  its  own.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
New  Testament  was  written  with  the  awkwardness  of  a  peasant's 
broken  utterance,  or  with  the  sublimity  of  Incarnate  Wisdom 
fransforming  the  speech  of  man  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining 
the  infinite  complications  of  the  message  which  it  was  intended  to 
reveal  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  great  end  which  New 
Testament  criticism  should  subserve, — the  great  end,  for  those  alone 
can  answer  this  question  aright  who  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  mes- 
sage they  are  to  study.  Our  belief  in  God  is  not  perfect  until  we 
know  Him  as  He  has  revealed  Himself;  and  our  intelligent  belief 
in  Scripture,  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  will  be  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  our  intelligence  of  its  subject  matter.  We  cannot 
accept  the  truth  of  its  origin  with  a  sufficient  inward  conviction^ 
until  we  have  grasped  the  truth  of  its  substance  with  &  sufficiency 
of  spiritual  understanding.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  analyse  thoroughly  the  grammatical  texture  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  Mr.  Ellicott's  commentaries  are  a  valuable  help  to 
such  as  would  do  so  carefully.  The  language  is  indeed  formal  and 
technical,  but  brief  and  lucid.  People  are  apt,  now^a-days,  to 
sneer  at  grammatical  phraseology,  chiefly  because  it  is  so  oftea 
assumed  by  ambitious  minds  as  a  cloak  for  their  own  ignorance* 
This  must  not,  however,  lead  us  to  abstain  from  using  it  when  it 
supplies  an  intellectual  want ;  and  those  who  read  Mr.  EUicott  will 
soon  find  that,  unsuited  as  it  is  for  popular  discourse,  it  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  advantage  in  such  a  treatise  as  that  which  he  in- 
tended to  produce. 

Dr.  Turner's  Commentary  is  wanting  in  the  scholar-like  neatness 
which  distinguishes  Mr.  EUicott,  but  it  contains  the  result  of  much 
earnest  thought  and  of  considerable  reading.     The  Analysis  faiU 
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of  doing  that  which  an  analysis  ought  to  do.  It  does  not  exhibit 
the  symmetrical  skeleton  of  thought  which  underlies  the  outer 
growth  of  praise^  and  prayer,  and  exhortation;  it  is  rather  an 
account  of  the  Epistle  than  an  analysis  of  it.  The  whole  book 
would  also  be  the  better  for  a  more  chastened  Saxon  style.  Tech- 
nical words,  such  as  Mr.  Ellicott  delights  in,  are  probably  repulsive 
to  many  readers ;  but  superfluity  of  diction  is  profitable  to  none. 
Dr.  Turner  has  few  sentences  which  do  not  help  the  thought,  but 
the  thought  would  shine  out  much  more  satisfactorily  if  allowed  to 
come  to  us  in  more  simplicity.  He  too  frequently  appears  to  be 
writing  on  till  he  can  come  to  a  determination  respecting  the  par- 
ticular bearing  of  the  verse  in  question,  and  leaves  off  without 
having  arrived  at  a  settlement.  Such  must,  indeed,  often  be  the 
result  of  reverent  inquiry ;  but  it  is  important  to  keep  the  respec- 
tive lines  of  argument  asr  much  as  possible  distinct,  so-  that  each 
sentence  in  such  inquiry  may  not  merely  contain  a  thought  inte- 
'  resting  in  itself,  but  so  formed  as  to  link  on  firmly  with  what  has 
gone  before,  and  extend  the  chain  which  measures  the  limit  of 
positive  elucidation. 

One  thing  very  necessary  to  such  review  of  Scripture  is  a  definite 
perception  of  the  relations  of  dogmatic  truth.  We  cannot  upfold 
the  arguments  of  Scripture  except  by  the  light  of  the  *'  analogy  or 
faith.^^  This,  indeed,  in  one  place.  Dr.  Turner  appears  expressly 
to  deny ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  Holy  Scripture,  that  we  should  remember  its  purpose, 
which  was,  not  the  conversion  of  the  uninformed,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  *^  Man  of  God.^'  So  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  Apostle 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  because  he  knew  of  their  pro- 
gress in  Christian  faith  and  love. 

In  Mr.  Alford's  third  volume  a  great  deal  of  careful  investigation 
is  exhibited.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  scarcely  equal  to 
the  two  former  volumes ;  but  we  have  pleasure  in  seeing  an  earnest 
protest  raised  in  it  against. many  of  the  vagaries  of  modern  criti- 
cism. In  treating  of  the  same  Epistles  as  were  contained  in  Mr. 
Jowett's  first  volume,  it  is  of  course  natural  that  he  should  speak 
pointedly  upon  a  subject  which  has,  unhappily,  become  so  notorious. 
The  following  passage  occurs  as  a  note  to  his  introductory  chapter 
upon  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  : — 

"  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  views  of  Professor  Jowett  on 
points  which  He  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian  life  :  views  as  unwar- 
ranted by  any  data  furnished  in  the  Scriptures  of  which  he  treats,  as  his 
reckless  and  crude  statement  of  them  is  pregnant  with  mischief  to  minds 
unaccustomed  to  biblical  research.  Among  the  various  phflenomena  of 
our  awakened  state  of  apprehension  of  the  characteristics  and  difficulties 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  none  more  suggestive  of  saddened 
thought  and  dark  foreboding  than  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  as 
Professor  Jowett's.    Our  most  serious  fears  for  the  Christian  future  of 
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England  point,  it  seems  to  me,  jost  in  this  direction :  to  persons  who 
allow  fine  esthetical  and  psychological  appreciation,  and  the  results  of 
minute  examination  of  spiritual  feeling  and  mentol  progress  in  the 
Epistles,  to  keep  out  of  view  that  other  line  of  testimony  to  the  fixity 
and  consistency  of  great  doctrines,  which  is  equally  discernible  in  them. 
I  have  endeavoured  below,  in  speaking  of  the  matter  and  style  of  our 
Epistle,  to  meet  some  of  Professor  Jowett's  assertions  and  inferences  of 
this  kind." 

We  are  truly  glad  to  meet  with  these  strong  protests  in  Mr. 
Alford ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  declare  that  Mr.  Jowett^s 
Essays  are  only  the  legitimate  developement  of  the  notes  in  his 
own  previous  volumes ;  and  are  actually  not  worse  than  several 
of  them. 

''These  characteristics  contribute  to  make  our  Epistle  by  far  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  wriiingB  of  S.  Paul.  Elsewhere,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Colossians,  the  difficulties  lie  for 
the  most  part  at  or  near  the  surface  .  .  .  whereas  here  the  difficulties 
lie  altogether  heneath  the  surface,  are  not  discernible  by  the  cursory 
reader,  who  finds  all  straightforward  and  simple.  ...  All  on  the  sur- 
face is  smooth,  and  flows  on  unquestioned  by  the  untheological  reader ; 
but  when  we  begin  to  inquire  why  thought  succeeds  to  thought,  and  one 
cumbrous  parenthesis  to  another,  depths  under  depths  disclose  them* 
selves,  wonderful  systems  of  parallel  allusion,  frequent  and  complicated 
underplots ;  every  word,  the  more  we  search,  approves  itself  as  set  in  its 
exact  logical  place ;  we  see  every  phrase  contributing,  by  its  own  similar 
organisation  and  articulation,  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  organic  whole. 
But  this  result  is  not  won  without  much  labour  of  thought, — without 
repeated  and  minute  laying  together  of  portions  and  expressions, — 
without  bestowing  on  single  words  and  phrases,  and  their  succession 
and  arrangement,  as  much  study  as  would  suffice  for  whole  sections  of 
the  more  exoteric  Epistles. 

''  The  student  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  must  not  expect  to  go 
over  his  ground  rapidly ;  must  not  be  disappointed  if  the  week's  end 
find  him  still  on  the  same  paragraph,  or  even  on  the  same  verse,  weigh- 
ing and  judging, — ^penetrating  gradually,  by  the  power  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  through  one  outer  surface  after  another, — gathering  in  his 
hand  one  and  another  ramifying  thread,  till  at  last  he  grasps  the  main 
cord,  whence  they  all  diverged,  and  where  they  all  unite, — and  stands 
rejoicing  in  his  prize,  deeper  rooted  in  the  faith,  and  with  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 

''  And  as  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  on  the  mind 
of  man  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  more  evident  than  in  this  Epistle ;  so 
to  discern  those  things  of  the  Spirit  is  the  spiritual  mind  here  more 
than  anywhere  required.' ' 

It  will  be  our  endeavour  now  to  trace  out  some  of  those  ''rami- 
fying threads''  which   contribute  to  the  glorious  fabric  of  this 
pistle ;  and  if  we  would  form  a  correct  idea  of  them^  we  must 
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examine  them  in  connection  with  the  great  idea  which  gives  shape 
to  the  whole  argument. 

-  The  one  idea,  to  which  everything  else  is  subsidiary,  is  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Sacramental 
extension  of  the  very  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Incarnate  Son.  In 
every  phrase  the  Apostle  seems  to  be  endeavouring  to  display, 
more  and  more  forcibly,  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  as  a 
new  creation  in  Christ,  and  that  ''  we  are  members  of  His  Body, 
of  His  Flesh,  and  of  His  Bones.'' 

He  tells  us  of  a  voice  ringing  through  the  chaos  of  the  moral  world, 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  fall, — a  voice  the  same  as  that  of 
old, — "  Let  there  be  light."  So  in  Christ  hath  "  God  separated 
the  light  from  the  darkness.''  The  kingdom  oi  grace  is  a  real,  sub* 
stantial.  Divine  kingdom,  opposed  to  the  world  as  light  to  dark- 
ness. ^'  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the 
Lord.  Walk  as  children  of  light."  (v.  8.)  This  light  is  the 
presence  of  a  new  power,  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  Him  Who  is 
Light  of  light.  This  light,  arising  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  is  so  aptly  expressive  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  have  a  various  reading, — "  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,"  or  ''  the  fruit  of  the  light."  (v.  9.)  This  light  clearly, 
then,  marks,  so  to  speak,  a  new  region,  the  realm  of  grace^  occu- 
pied by  the  elect. 

.  The  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  light  by  grace  from  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  which  is  according  to  nature,  necessarily  involves 
the  idea  of  election.  That  however  which  in  later  times  has  served 
mainly  to  exhibit  the  foolishness  of  wise  men's  controversy,  rose 
up  with,  a  very  different  aspect  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle, 
and  is  developed  as  a  matter  not  of  philosophy,  but  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  eye  of  childhke  faith.  Election  is  not  represented 
in  this  Epistle  as  an  act  of  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  God 
towards  the  world,  choosing  some  for  salvation  while  others  are 
left  to  necessary  ruin ;  but  rather  as  an  act  of  love  towards  those 
who  have  received  this  regenerating  light.  Our  being  in  Christ 
is  not  represented  as  a  result  of  God's  decrees  respecting  indi-. 
viduals,  but  as  a  token  of  His  present  love  to  us  as  members  of 
His  Incarnate  Son.  We  are  not  told  that  He  chose  us  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  "  He  chose  us  out "  for  special  gifts,  because  He 
saw  us  "  in  Christ."  (i.  4.)  Exactly  as  S.  John  has  said,  ^^  As 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,"  so  here  the  kingdom  of  the  light  which  is  in  Christ  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  world  on  which  the  eye  of  God  seems  to 
rest.  The  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  door  of  heaven  through 
which  we  enter,  is  also  set  forth  as  the  door  through  which  the 
loving  knowledge  of  God  issues  forth.  Seeing  us  in  the  new 
creation  of  the  Incarnate  Light,  He  prepared  for  us  the  gifts  of  an 
adoption  which  becomes  continually  more  and  more  complete  as  we 
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are  more  and  moie  ^'ooDformed  to  the  likeness  ^  the  Only- 
Begotten/* 

God  is  ''  well  pleased  in  His  Beloved  Son/'  because  of  the  in*- 
habitation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  which  His  Human  Body  was 
anointed ;  and  so  those  whom  He  foresaw  in  Christ  ''  He  predes- 
tinated  unto  adoption  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  Himself,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will/' — ^that  is,  according  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  inhabiting  Spirit,  (i.  5.)  The  purpose  which 
God  had  towards  us  from  the  beginning  is  exhibited  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  inherent  glory;  not  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with 
those  who  are  without.  ''  God  hath  made  known  to  us  the  mys- 
tery of  His  Will/'— that  Will  which  the  Eternal  Son  came  to  ac- 
complish, by  taking  upon  Him  the  Body  which  had  been  prepared 
from  the  beginning.  **  God  hath  made  known  to  us  this  mystery" 
of  the  extension  of  Christ's  Body  according  to  the  working  of 
the  same  Spirit  which  wrought  in  Uim,  *'  according  to  His  good 
pleasure  which  He  purposed  in  Him/'  the  Head  of  the  Body. 
(i.  9.)  The  one  object  of  election  in  this  Epistle  is  declared  to  be 
Christ,  and  all  the  gifts  of  grace  are  represented  as  flowing  forth 
to  all  who  come  to  Him,  to  dwell  in  the  glory  of  the  life  of  union 
with  Him.  So  that  this  Epistle  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  mag- 
nificent anthem  of  praise  to  God  and  encouragement  to  man,  taking 
for  its  refrain  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophet,  "  Behold  My  ser- 
vant Whom  T  uphold ;  Mine  Elect,  in  Whom  My  soul  delighteth. 
I  have  put  My  Spirit  upon  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  foi'th  judg- 
ment unto  the  Gentiles."     (Isa.  xlii.  1.) 

This  light  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  at  once  reveals  the  depravity 
of  the  world  which  lies  under  darkness,  and  purifies  it.  ''AH 
things  when  reproved  are  made  manifest,  by  "  being  broagbt  under 
the  influence  of  "  the  light,  for  all  that  is  made  manifest  is  "  changed 
into  a  participation  of  ''  light.  Wherefore  He  saith.  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  shine 
upon  thee."  (v.  13,  14.)  This  kingdom,  therefore,  is  a  kingdom 
of  light  operating  upon  the  world  of  darkness;  and  the  light 
streams  from  the  actual  person  of  Christ,  through  the  activity  of 
His  members,  whose  lives  are  to  reprove  the  world  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  new  power  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  world,  if  only 
it  will  submit  to  it.  This  light  makes  manifest  the  corruption  of 
the  darkness  of  the  death  of  sin,  and  brings  those  who  are  touched 
by  it  into  union  with  itself,  making  them  light,  and  shining  upon 
them,  not  merely  after  the  manner  of  the  natural  return  of  moral 
perception,  as  when  men  awake  from  foul  dreams  to  the  light  of 
day,  but  as  a  supernatural ''  enlightening  of  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing," (i,  18,)  as  of  those  who  are  by  nature  ''dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins."  (ii.  1.)  Sin  is  the  cause  of  the  darkness,  and 
the  putting  away  of  sin  is  the  cause  of  the  Light  of  the  Besurrecy 
tion,  and  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     The  putting- 
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tLwzy  of  sin  is  effected  by  the  Blood  of  Chribt.  BeconcSiation 
to  God  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  our  regeneration  as  the  sons 
of  6oD.  If,  then,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  glory  of 
the  grace  of  God,  which  clothes  us  as  members  of  the  Beloved,  it 
is  because  our  sins  have  been  put  away,  the  gifts  of  redemption 
appropriated  to  us,  by  our  becoming  members  of  Christ.  *^  In 
Him  we  have  the  redemption  through  His  Blood,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace/'     (i.  7.) 

So,  then,  the  operation  of  the  inhabiting  Spirit,  "  the  good  plea- 
(9ure  of  the  Will  of  God,"  extending  the  glory  of  the  Elect,  in 
Whom  God  is  well  pleased,  is  ever  leading  onwards  ^'  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  His  grace/'  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  function 
of  Christ's  Human  Nature,  as  the  seed  of  grace.  His  grace.  His 
quickening,  spiritualised  manhood,  is  as  the  sun,  from  whence 
streams  the  enlightening  Presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  B^  real 
inecnrporation  into  the  substance  of  His  Body,  we  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  His  Passion.  **  By  grace  we 
are  saved.''  (iL  5.) 

This  grace  is  ministered  by  a  fixed  agency,  even  "  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth  according  to  the"  Divine  '^  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part."  (iv.  16.)  Thus  S.  Paul  in  all  his  actions 
and  sufierings  as  '^  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ'"  (iii.  1)  was  exer- 
eising  a  '^  stewardship  of  the  grace  which  had  been  given  to  him  on 
their  behalf."  (iii.  2.) 

Grace  therefore  is  of  different  kinds,  some  personal  and  saving, 
other  ministerial  and  edifying.  Nor  are  we  to  think  that  the  latter 
is  given  necessarily  as  a  reward  for  good  progress  in  the  former. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  given  according  to  God's  appointment  as  the 
Lord  of  grace ;  "  To  every  one  is  given  grace  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  (iv.  7.) 

Whilst  we  thus  reflect  upon  the  special  ministerial  gifts  of  grace, 
we  are  to  remember  that  the  gift  to  each  one  of  us  is  a  gift  not 
merely  for  ourselves,  but  a  gift  which  is  to  shine  before  men,  and 
'^  our  conversation  therefore  at  all  times  should  be  good  for  edifica- 
tion as  present  necessity  may  require,  so  that  it  may  give  grace  to 
the  hearers."  (iv.  29.)  The  light  which  is  in  us  is  thus  to  be 
winning  others  into  unity  with  itself.  It  is  also  to  mould  our  own 
conduct  after  its  own  likeness,  and  we  are  ''  to  be  gracious  one  to- 
wards another,  as  God  in  Christ  has  been  gracious  unto  us." 
(iv.  32.)  We  are  to  forgive  others  that  have  offended  us,  as  we 
have  received  and  still  desire  forgiveness  of  our  offences  at  God's 
hand.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  must  not  be  merely  formal  but 
energizing.  Sheltered  as  we  are  by  original  grace,  so  that  we  may 
enjoy  peace,  we  are  to  have  the  love  ot  God  with  faith  animating 
us  and  ruling  us.  Thus  shall  we  be  able  to  receive  the  blessing 
with  which  the  Epistle  ends — "  The  grace," — ^the  fulness  of  grace, 
Ibe  fiilness  of  the  likeness  of  Christ,  the  fulness  of  the  adoption 
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to  which  we  were  predestinated — ^''be  with  all  them  that  love  th6 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity/^  (vi.  24.) 

The  Epistle  ends  as  it  began,  with  invoking  this  grace  upon  the 
readers. 

Grace  is  the  substance  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Peace  and  love 
are  its  attributes  and  energy.  The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
perfects  and  carries  on  the  work  of  Christ.  For  this  reason  in 
the  invocations  the  two  are  somewhat  distinguished'.  '^  Grace  be 
to  you/'  and  that  which  accompanies  grace  when  it  is  received  to 
salvation,  even  "peace  from  God  our  Father  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  (i.  2.)  The  two  are  thus  distinguished,  but  they 
are  not  separated.  "  It  is  the  Spirit  which  quickeneth/'  but  the 
Manhood  of  Christ  is  the  instrument  in  which  the  Spirit  works. 
"  Mj  Flesh  is  life.''  So  in  this  Epistle,  although  the  Presence  of  the 
Anomting  Spirit  making  us  partakers  of  Divine  life  is  our  peace 
and  security  against  outward  harm,  yet  the  Body  of  Christ 
whereby  we  are  rescued  from  the  world  of  sin  is  called  by  this 
name ;  for  it  is  the  material  cause  of  our  peace,  of  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  of  our  strengthening  against  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  "  Christ  is  our  peace,  having  made  both  Jew  and  G«ntile 
one,"  superseding  the  provisions  of  the  unavailing  law,  and  "  form- 
ing in  Himself  the  twain  into  one  new  man"  the  race  of  the 
regenerate,  "  so  making  peace ;  and  He  came  and  preached  peace 
to  them  that  were  afar  off  and  to  them  that  were  nigh :  for  by  His 
mediation  ($r  aurou)  both  classes  of  men  have  access  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  Spirit  (Iv  M  meufAUTi)  unto  the  Father."  (ii.  18.) 
This  security  against  the  enemy  arising  from  reconciliation  with 
God,  enables  us  to  step  forward  without  fear  amidst  the  difficulties 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  enjoins  by  a  beautiful 
metaphor  that  "  the  feet  be  shod  with  the  readiness  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace."  (vi.  15.)  The  Holy  Ghost  by  giving  peace  enables 
love  to  go  on  her  way  rejoicing.  "  Peace  be  to  the  brethren," 
freedom  from  all  outward  oifficulty,  and  thus  let  "  love,"  the  quick- 
ening Spirit  ^'from  God  the  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  work  in  this  His  dwelling,  "  accompanying  faith"  and 
making  it  powerful,  (vi.  23.) 

Peace  is  the  property  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Love  is  His  essence, 
Jesus  is  "  the  Beloved"  (i.  6) ;  because  He  is  anointed  with  the 
Spirit  of  love,  and  "  we  were  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  to  be  holy  and  blameless  before  the  Father," 
not  by  merely  following  the  example  of  Christ,  but  by  partaking  of 
the  same^  anomting,  even  "  in  love."  (i.  4>.)  This  love  is  the  energy 
of  the  Father  acting  towards  us  and  also  reciprocating  itself  in 
us,  and  it  acts  not  only  towards  God  in  Himself,  but  recognised 
Him  in  all  His  people  as  the  proper  object  to  which  it  must  revert. 
The  Apostle  was  moved  to  write  this  Epistle,  setting  forth  the 
glory  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  hearing  of  "  the  love  "  which  the 
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Ephesians  had  ''towards  all  the  saints/'  (i.  15.)  Love  is  the 
motive  cause  of  grace :  the  richness  of  Divine  mercj  is  the  Divine 
source  of  the  riches  of  grace  in  the  Incarnation — "  God  being 
rich  in  mercy  for  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us^  quickened 
US  together  with  Christ.'^  (ii.  4.)  Love  is  the  sustaining  power 
of  grace.  Love  is  the  ineffable  feast  to  which  the  regenerate  soul 
is  continually  looking  for  increasing  strength^ — the  love  of  God 
revealed  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  Who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit 
offered  Himself  without  spot.  So  the  prayer  is  that  we  may  be 
''  rooted  and  grounded  in  love/'  and  then  for  our  advance  that  we 
''may  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  surpasseth  knowledge/' 
(iu.  18,  19.) 

As  love  is  the  Divine  Spirit  by  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
was  made  acceptable,  so  is  it  to  rule  our  hearts  in  our  daily  minor 
sacrifices  of  ourselves  in  intercourse  with  each  other.  "  Forbear 
one  another  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace,"  (iv.  3)  that  chain  of  the  Incarnate,  that 
cord  of  love,  whereby  we  are  kept  from  falling  into  the  band  of 
the  enemy.  We  are  thus  to  be  true  patterns  of  Him  Who  is  the 
Truth,  showing  forth  in  ourselves  the  Spirit  <tf  Truth  and  Love 
which  is  in  Him.  "  Being  true  in  love  we  are  to  advance  unto. 
Him  in  all  things  which  is  the  Head  of  the  Body.''  (iv.  15.)  This 
sanctifying  Spirit  brings  not  only  the  individual  members  to  their 
perfection,  but  also  the  whole  Body  to  its  completeness,  for  "  it 
maketh  increase  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  loVe."  (iv.  16.) 

Since  love  then  is  so  largely  treated  of  in  this  Epistle  as  the 
essential  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ,  it  is  important  to  notice  how  all  the  detailed  exhorta- 
tions are  tuned  as  it  were  to  this  key-note.  The  great  sin  against 
which  we  are  warned,  is  anger,  in  all  its  various  forms,  for  this  if 
it  become  a  settled  habit  destroys  the  life  of  the  Body :  ''  Be  ye 
angry  and  sin  not;  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath, 
neither  give  place  to  the  devil."  (iv.  26,  27.)  Anger  is  of  the 
devil,  and  love  is  of  God  :  *'  Be  ye  imitators  of  God  as  begotten 
of  Him  in  love,  and  walk  in"  the  power  of  the  Divine  "  love,  as 
Christ  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,"  making  your  daily 
conduct  reflect  the  glory  of  His  self-sacrifice,  (v.  1,  2.) 

And  the  love  of  Christ  to  His  Church  is  the  principle  which 
is  to  rule  all  our  relations  in  life.  Love,  in  the  language  of  the 
world,  is  rather  the  dependent  clinging  of  the  inferior  to  the  object 
by  which  the  affections  are  limited  :  but  in  this  Epistle  it  is  ex- 
hibited rather  as  the  self-sacrificing  energy  of  the  superior.  The 
wife  is  to  submit,  realizing  that  the  husband  is  in  all  things  the 
source  of  her  energy,  (v.  22.)  Husbands  are  to  love  their  wives 
as  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it.  (v.  25.)  As 
the  great  object  of  the  Epistle  is  to  exhibit  the  Chureh  in  its  unity 
as  the  Body  of  Christ,  so  this  influences  the  words  of  the  exhor- 
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tation.  Men  are  to  love  their  wives^  not  as  separate  from  them, 
but  as  being  one  with  themselves,  as  their  own  bodies.  The  union 
of  two  personalities  in  one  existence,  as  a  fountain  of  unity  to 
others,  is  the  great  mystery  which  marriage  was  intended  from  the 
beginning  to  exhibit,  and  which  the  Church  nourished  by  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  is  accomplishing,  bringing  back  many  into 
an  indissoluble  oneness,  oneness  with  Chbist,  and  with  each  other 
as  in  Christ.  ''A  man  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  I  speak 
concerning  Christ  and  the  Church.^'  (v.  31.) 

In  the  same  way,  in  this  Epistle,  because  love  is  regarded  as 
originating  with  the  superior,  children  are  commanded  to  be  sub- 
ject to  their  parents  in  the  Lord,  regarding  them  as  channels  of 
the  Divine  authority,  goodness,  and  love.  (vi.  1,  2.)  And  parents 
are  to  be  careful  not  to  thwart  the  reciprocation  of  the  Divine  love, 
"  not  provoking  their  children  to  wrath,''  but  training  them  as 
Christ's  children  in  the  discipline  and  "  admonition  of  the  Lord.'' 

So  again,  servants  are  ordered  to  be  watchful  in  their  obedience, 
not  so  much  as  men  would  in  the  present  day  commonly  urge 
them,  out  of  any  arbitrary  human  feelings,  taking  a  pride  in  their 
fidelity,  but  as  realizing  that  the  superior  is  to  the  subordinate  a 
channel  of  the  authority  of  Christ  (vi.  5) :  "  Be  ye  subject  to 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh  as  to  Christ."  The  work  of 
love  is  from  above,  and  the  earthly  superior  should  foster  it  in 
those  who  are  subject.  The  master  is  "  to  forbear  threatening," 
because  this  is  inconsistent  with  love.  Love  is  thus  regarded 
throughout,  not  as  placing  superior  and  subordinate  on  equal 
terms,  but  as  a  quickening  influence  which  it  is  chiefly  for  the 
superior  to  minister  and  cherish,  and  for  the  inferior  to  reciprocate 
with  reverence. 

This  mysterious  energy  of  the  Divine  Presence  gradually  un- 
folded from  the  secure  shelter  of  the  Divine  love,  is  the  fulness  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  Apostle  invocates  for  his  people. 
The  invocation  at  the  commencement  was  *'  Grace  to  you-  and 
peace,"  which  is  the  property  of  grace.  Now  after  exhibiting  the 
Divine  love  as  the  source,  the  power,  the  object  of  our  new  life, 
he  prays  that  as  they  are  brought  within  its  shelter,  its  energy  may 
work  within  them.  "  Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and"  that  energy 
whereby  the  Spirit  Who  gives  peace  is  maintained  as  an  inherent 
act,  namely,  ^4ove  with  faith  from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord 
Jbsus  ChriIst."  (vi.  22.) 

Peace,  and  love,  and  faith,  and  grace  meet  together  to  bear  their 
several  parts  in  this  final  benediction.  What  then  is  the  relation 
of  faith  to  the  other  three  7  Faith  is  the  coherence  of  the  finite 
intelligence  to  the  infinite :  the  coherence  not  as  of  one  separate, 
but^  one  who  is  changed  within  his  own^  being  by  the  comma- 
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nication  of  the  superior.  Faith  is  the  act  viewed  upon  the  side  of 
man  by  which  grace  is  made  to  be  saving :  "  By  grace  ye  are 
saved  through  faith/'  (ii.  8.)  This  spiritual  apprehension  is  no 
mere  motion  of  natural  piety^  but  a  new  endowment^  designated 
"the  faith  of  Him''  (iii.  12),  for  it  is  faith  in  Him,  and  (more  than 
that)  faith  from  Him,  His  gift ;  and  (more  than  that)  faith  by 
Him,  since  it  is  nothing  short  of  His  presence  which  develops  the 
faculty.  "  By  faith  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts."  (iii.  18.) 
"  There  is  one  Lord,"  Whose  Person  is  the  source  of  grace ;  and 
**  one  faith,"  because  the  apprehension  of  Christ  does  not  vary 
as  it  would  if  dependent  upon  the  naturally  varying  dispositions 
of  men,  but  is  a  life  and  faculty  arising  from  the  indwelling  of  the 
same  Lord  in  all.  (iv.  6.)  Faith  is  the  energy  of  the  new  nature 
struggling  to  rise  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  old  nature.  The  life 
of  the  world  separates  us  from  Christ  and  so  hinders  the  life  of 
faith.  As  we  grow  in  grace  the  distractions  which  mar  the  work 
of  faith  cause  diversities,  stimulating  that  carnal  spirit  of  inferior  par- 
tizanship  which  delights  in  being  independent,  are  gradually  over- 
powered^  and  we  are  said  to  advance  "  towards  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  6od"  (iv.  13),  which  is 
"  life  eternal."  "  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
in  the  knowledge  of  Him,"  is  a  prerogative  of  "the  faith  of  Him" 
as  it  increases  towards  perfection.  This  property  of  faith  gradually 
transfigures  the  habit  which  it  elevates.  In  this  world  faith  and 
knowledge  are  advancing  continually :  at  length  faith  will  be 
transfigured  into  sight,  when  knowledge  shall  become  perfect. 
Now  indeed  "  the  love  of  Christ  surpasseth  knowledge"  (iii.  19), 
but  this  developement  of  the  faith  of  the  converts  into  the  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  beatific  vision,  is  the  object  of  the  Apos- 
tle's prayer  on  their  behalf.  Yea,  the  object  of  the  Incarnation 
was  that  this  vision  "  might  be  exhibited  in  future  ages."  (ii.  7.) 
The  faculty  of  faith  is  not  of  the  world,  nor  known  to  the  world, 
so  that  if  we  walk  by  the  rule  which  it  supplies  we  lose  sight  of 
the  world,  and  are  sheltered  from  it.  By  it  we  dwell  in  a  new 
atmosphere,  separated  from  the  world,  and  so  we  are  commanded 
"  to  take  the  shield  of  faith."  (vi.  16.)  "  Peace  and  love,"  there- 
fore  are  invoked  upon  the  brethren  only  along  "with  faith" 
(vi.  23),  for  it  is  only  while  shielded  by  its  energies  that  we  are 
safe  from  the  molestation  of  outward  foes  or  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  loveliness  of  that  kingdom  which  is  "all  glorious  within." 

"  Faith"  abides  "  in  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  shows  itself  in 
"love  towards  all  the  saints."  (i.  15.)  Faith  is  the  transfigu- 
ration and  vesting  of  the  soul  putting  on  Christ.  Love  is 
the  efiect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  animating  Christ's  substan- 
tial presence.  Faith  is  the  habit  of  the  soul  whereby  "  we  put 
off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  lusts  of  the 
deceit,  and  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  and  put  on  the 
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new  man^  who  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  the  troth/'  (iv.  22—24.)  The  luste  of  the  flesh  unite  them- 
selves  to  the  deceit  of  worldly  pleasure :  the  aspiration  of  faith 
unites  itself  to  the  truth  of  beatitude  in  things  heavenly.  Faith  is 
thus  set  forth  before  us  as  no  mere  subjective  consciousness^  but  as 
a  habit  of  union  with  external  power.  That  renewal  of  our  nature 
which  when  regarded  in  its  Divine  origin  is  called  grace^  when 
regarded  in  its  human  effectuation  is  called  £uth.  Faith  is  the 
shield  of  the  Body  of  Christ  against  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked 
one.  It  is  a  substantial  life  which  the  eye  of  the  world  cannot 
look  into^  and  which  shuts  out  those  who  are  dwdling  therein  from 
the  motives  and  temptations  of  the  world.  It  is  thus,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  "  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for^  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen/'  *  It  is  the  enlightened 
eye  of  the  regenerate  understanding  which  realizes,  accepts,  and 
wields  the  fulness  of  *'  spiritual  blessings''  in  the  heavenly  condition 
to  which  we  are  admitted  '^  in  Christ." 

The  Church  then,  possessing  these  endowments,  is  a  new  and 
substantive  creation,  the  union  of  Christ's  members  in  a  heavenly 
relationship  to  Him  as  their  Head.  Although  in  part  working 
and  visible  upon  earth,  it  yet  claims  for  its  true  existence  a  state  of 
things  over  which  earth  has  no  control.  This  existence  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  described  as  being  '^  in  heavenly 
places/*  So  at  least  for  want  of  a  better  phrase  has  our  authorised 
version  expressed  it,  but  such  a  translation  somewhat  limits  the 
grandeur  of  the  abstract  conception  which  is  described  by  the 
original.  We  cannot  speak  of  heavenly  places  without  localizing 
the  idea  of  heaven  ;  and  the  great  feature  of  the  teaching  of  this 
Epistle  is  the  mystical  superlocal  exhibition  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
in  its  unity,  Christ  the  Head  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  we 
on  earth  not  separated  from  Him  by  the  accidents  of  time  and 
space,  but  seen  in  Him  by  the  eye  of  Goo,  and  living  in  Him  by 
the  eye  of  faith  and  the  union  of  grace,  so  that  even  now  God 
has  made  us  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  along  with  Christ. 
The  phrase  points  to  that  new  condition  of  things,  ^^the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,"  which  is  developing  itself  from  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Incomprehensible,  for  it  is  the  beginning  of 
"  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,"  wherein  God's  eternal 
purpose  is  operating  *'to  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth."  (i.lO.) 
,  It  shadows  forth  something  more  sublime  than  the  hierarchies  of 
the  created  heavens  had  before  been  able  to  look  into ;  for  ''  in  this 
heavenly  state  God  hath  made  Christ  to  sit  at  His  own  right 
hand,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  do« 
minion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  not  only  in  this  world  but  in 
that  which  is  to  come"  (i.  21);  and  His  glorification  in  this  heavenly 
state  is  the  foundation,  the  substantial  essence  of  the  spiritual  cor- 
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poration  of  the  Church :  for  '^  Ood  has  giyen'^  this  glorified  Jbsus 
'^  to  be  Himself  the  Head  over  a]l  things  to  the  Churchy  which  is 
His  Body,  the  fuhiessof  Him  that  filleth  all  io  all."  The  glory 
therefore  of  the  Church  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  existent  in 
Christ  is  a  greater  glory  than  that  of  the  angelic  heaven,  for  it  is 
a  fuller  revelation  of  the  Invisible.  In  accordance  with  this  ful* 
ness  of  the  predestined  glory  of  Christ^s  Body,  we  are  taught  in 
this  Epistle  to  regard  the  progress  of  the  Church  towards  its  per- 
fection as  the  channel  by  which  the  heavenly  orders  are  illumi- 
nated with  the  knowledge  of  grace.  The  Apostle  in  his  ministry 
was  not  merely  preaching  to  men,  but  carrying  on  a  work  by  which 
^'  should  be  made  known  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heaivenly  places  through  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Goo." 
(iii.  10.)  And  as  the  work  of  illumination  is  carried  on  in  this  exist* 
ence  of  grace  by  the  Church  towards  the  holy  Angels,  so  does  our 
participation  in  this  existence  involve  us  in  a  new  and  special  con- 
flict with  the  powers  of  eviL  '^  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  being  ourselves  by  grace  ^*  in  these 
heavenly  places."  (vi.  12.) 

We  have  thus  seen  how  several  ideas  run  through  the  Epistle, 
carefully  woven  together  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ,  no  mere  outward  union  of  men,  but  a  new  spiritual 
reality,  and  (for  which  reason  it  is  inserted  in  the  Creed)  an  object 
of  faith — the  Body  of  Christ,  having  the  grace  of  His  substantial 
indwelling  for  its  nourishment,  and/at/Aas  the  living  eonsciousneas 
of  its  regenerate  subjectivity,  having  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Love 
for  its  Divine  energy,  and  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  under- 
standing, as  the  serene  atmosphere  wherein  the  inherence  of  that 
Divine  Love  keeps  it  secure.  This  Body  of  Christ  is  the  object 
in  which  the  predestination  of  God  sums  up  all  glory,  and  by  which 
the  powers  of  evil  in  the  spiritual  world  are  overthrown. 

This  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  wrought  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghosts  Who  is  the  personal  bond  of  delight  between 
the  Fath£r  and  the  Son.  This  sanctifying  Spirit  is  '^  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  will"  of  the  Father,  the  oil  of  gladness  which 
shines  forth  as  '^  the  glory  of  the  grace"  of  the  new  creation. 
Here  upon  earth  we  are  "  sealed  with  the  Spirit  of  Promise,  the 
Holy  One,  Who  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  effectuating  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  possession."  This  Divine  Spirit  en- 
lightening the  eye  of  faith,  as  '*  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation, 
in  the  knowledge  of  Goo,'^ — this  Divine  Spirit  sustains  the  energy 
of  the  regenerate  humanity  in  its  struggle  with  those  powers  of 
death,  from  whose  bondage  it  was  '^raised  along  with  Christ." 
The  Apostle  prays  that  his  disciples  ^'  might  be  strengthened  with 
all  might  through  His  Spirit,  building  up  (el;)  the  inner  man." 
iiL  16.)     The  Holy  Ghost  does  not  work  upon  us  independently. 
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bat  as  a  privilege  belonging  to  onr  incorporation  into  the  heavenly 
system  which  God  had  foreordained,  the  Body  of  Christ.  There 
is  *'  one  Body*'  therefore  and  "  one  Spirit^'  (iv.  4.)  This  Spirit  the 
power  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God 
(pvHAOL  efoD)  is  as  "  a  sword''  which  we  may  grasp  so  as  to  slay  the 
wicked  (vi.  17,)  for  this  Spirit  it  is  which  makes  our  prayer  ascend 
to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  since  we  are  to  be  "  praying  always 
with  all  prayer  and  suppUcation  in  the  Spirit/'  (vL  18.)  Our 
devotions  therefore  are  not  the  separate  intercourse  of  our  individual 
souls  with  an  unknown  Creator,  but  they  are  a  function  of  the 
Body  of  Chbist,  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  in  us  as 
members  of  that  Body,  so  that  for  the  sustenance  of  our  individual 
life,  we  must  "endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit"  (iv.  5), 
and  by  offices  of  united  worship  seek  to  be  "  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
speaking  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs" 
(v.  18,  19)  for  it  is  through  the  Body  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  that  we  all  ''have  one  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Fa- 
ther." (ii.  18.)  Altogether  different  is  the  conception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  operation,  as  exhibited  in  this  Epistle,  from  what  we  hear 
frequently  put  forward.  Union  with  God  and  with  each  other  is 
not  a  supervening  gift  which  in  a  future  world  shall  reward  the 
sincere  and  pious  efforts  of  fallen  man,  but  much  rather  union  with 
God,  and  with  each  other,  by  the  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  pious  energy  that  shall  be  acceptable  unto 
God, — a  union  existing  be/ore  all  ages  in  the  ideal  of  the  Divine 
predestination,  now  in  time  carrying  out  the  sanctification  of  the 
elect,  revealing  to  the  Holy  Angels  the  adorable  glory  of  the  bea- 
tific vision,  and  accomplishing  against  the  powere  of  evil  the  con- 
sequences of  the  victory  achieved  upon  the  Cross,  hereafter  in  the 
glory  of  complete  redemption  to  be  manifested  in  the  Church  as 
the  fulness  of  Christ,  His  Body,  His  mystical  Bride,  the  sharer 
of  all  His  mediatorial  prerogatives.  One  with  Himself. 

By  simply  getting  together  the  passages  in  which  the  prominent 
idea  of  this  Epistle  is  mentioned,  we  have  arrived  at  a  result  which 
shows  how  systematic  was  the  theological  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  Amongst  the  Ephesians  S.  Paul  had  laboured  for  three 
years,  and  in  much  sorrow  he  had  warned  them  in  his  subsequent 
address,  of  the  dangere  which  awaited  the  flock  of  Christ  which 
He  had  purchased  with  His  own  Blood.  Here  he  sets  forth  the 
hidden  glory,  and  inherent  power  of  that  purchased  possession 
which  should  soon  be  redeemed  in  safety  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy.  The  technical  theology  of  the  Epistle  shines  out  all  the 
more  clearly  when  compared  with  the  charge  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
Ephesian  clergy.  The  points  of  coincidence  between  the  Epistle 
and  the  charge,  are  ably  summed  up  (though  for  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent purpose)  by  Mr.  Alford.  The  more  we  analyze  the  Epistle, 
the  more  we  shall  find  its  beautiful  symmetry  apparent.     Phrases 
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shown  to  be  in  some  measure  synonymous  hy  the  use  of  the  same 
prepositions  will  be  seen  marvellously  indicating  various  features  of 
the  same  idea.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  chain  of  argument 
must  be  lost  in  the  fervid  outbursts  of  new  glory  which  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  language :  but  the  conception  which  filled  the 
Apostle's  mind  had  a  reality  such  as  no  Divine  visions  could  make 
to  fade^  a  coherence  from  which  no  eucharistic  raptures  could  lead 
him  astray.  It  was  the  very  integrity  of  its  theological  fulness 
which  gave  rise  to  that  sublime  enthusiasm.  The  Apostle  paused 
at  each  step  of  his  discourse  to  look  to  heaven  in  grateful  adoration, 
because  he  felt  himself  to  be  within  the  Body  of  Christ^  which  is 
the  temple  of  the  Living  Ood.  One  object  filled  at  once  his  mind 
and  his  heart,  and  the  God  Whom  He  worshipped,  ruled  with  His 
inspiration  the  utterance  of  his  tongue.  His  tongue  was  indeed  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,  for  he  was  writing  of  the  things  which  he 
had  made  touching  the  King.  Every  faculty  and  operation  of  the 
mind  finds  scope  for  its  exercise  in  the  mysterious  harmonies  of 
this  Epistle.  Argumentative  distinction,  grammatical  dependence, 
etymological  propriety,  the  sublimity  of  imagination,  the  fervour  of 
devotion,  the  boldness  of  hope,  these  all  are  abundantly  sustained 
by  the  mysterious  theology  of  this  Epistle.  In  finishing  our  review 
of  these  commentaries  upon  it,  we  can  only  say,  Happy  are  they 
who,  whether  in  the  course  of  public  labours  or  not,  seek  at  least 
to  forward  their  own  growth  in  grace,  by  prayerful  contemplation 
of  those  theological  conceptions  and  relationships  which  its  reite- 
rated amplifications  develop  into  majestic  individuality. 
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L  Memoriale  V%t€B  Sacerdotalis,  or  Solemn  Waminffs  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Clergy  of  His  Holy  Chvrch. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Bishof  of  Brechin.  Lon- 
don :  J.  Masters, 

2,  Devotional  Aids  for  the  use  of  the  Clergy.    London :  J.  Masters. 

It  is  a  matter  for  just  complaint  with  candidates  for  holy  orders^ 
that  many  books  which  profess  to  treat  of  pastoral  work,  address 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  external  duties  of  the  Christian 
Priest.  They  enter  at  length  upon  a  consideration  of  such  points 
as  the  composition  of  sermons^  visiting  the  sick,  schools,  ritual; 
and  they  continually  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  in- 
ward life  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  such  outwai*d  and  visible 
ministries;  while  the  existence  of  an  inward  life  is  assumed,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  determine  its  specific  character,  or  the  laws 
of  its  formation.  Thus  a  recent  writer  on  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest  remarks  by  way  of  appendix  to  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
valued  of  his  lectures,  that, — 

**  After  all  is  said  and  done  the  parish  priest  never  can  be  thoroughly 
effective  in  the  sick  room,  till  his  own  heart  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
furnish  him  readily  with  the  language  he  should  employ  in  it.  He 
cannot  work  conviction  in  another  of  the  heinouaness  of  sin  in  itself,  of 
his  participation  in  it,  till  he  has  arrived  at  that  conviction  himself,  and 
in  his  own  particular  instance.  He  cannot  impart  to  him  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  unspeakable  comfort  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
till  in  his  own  very  self  he  has  tasted  what  that  comfort  is.  And  if 
when  sitting  by  the  sick  man's  side  he  finds  his  ideas  stagnant,  and  his 
feelings  unmoved,  no  power  to  address  him,  and  no  knowledge  what  to 
say ;  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  work  to  do  nearer  home,  be- 
fore he  can  be  of  much  use  there,  that  he  must  frst  be  converted  him- 
self and  then  strengthen  his  brother.  This,  however,"  continues 
Professor  Blunt,  "  is  not  a  province  for  a  lecturer  to  enter  upon,  this  is 
not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  professor  in  the  schools,  but  is  to  be 
gathered  by  self-discipline  and  self-restraint,  in  the  silence  of  night  and 
the  chamber,  amidst  the  disappointments,  the  disasters,  the  vanities, 
the  distresses  of  life,  consecrated  all  of  them  to  edification  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  Whose  good  offices  are  to  be  sought  for  and  won  by  purity 
and  prayer." — (Blunt,  Lect.  on  Duties  of  a  Parish  Priest,  p.  239.) 

Is  it  indeed  so  7  Are  the  profound  experiences  of  the  religious 
life  only  to  be  gained  by  rude  contact  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
world  7  Is  it  indeed  true  that  the  soul  can  only  truly  know  and 
love  God  when  everything  less  than  He  has  been  tried^  and  has 
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failed  to  satisfy  her  ?  We  venture  to  think  otherwise.  Perhaps^ 
indeed,  the  most  familiar  type  of  conversion  is  that  in  which  sin* 
ners  first  apply  themselves  to  all  systems  and  theories  of  life  which 
promise  happiness  and  peace,  and  which  cannot  confer  them,  till 
in  despair  they  at  length  turn  to  Him  Who  created  the  soul  for 
Himself,  and  Who  makes  it  restless  till  it  rests  in  Himself.  To 
whom  should  they  go  when  all  else  has  failed  them,  but  to  Him 
Who  has  the  words  of  eternal  life?  Yet,  surely,  Ood  can  be 
.  known  by  His  creatures,  without  making  Himself  the  result  of  a 
negative  induction.  He  can,  if  He  will,  attract  the  soul  more 
powerfully  bya  display  of  His  own  surpassing  Beauty  and  Perfections 
than  by  discovering  the  worthlessness  of  all  that  disputes  His  em- 

Eire.  He  can  win  the  heart  of  the  youth  who  has  not  entered  upon 
fe,  no  less  than  that  of  the  aged  to  whom  the  world  has  played 
false.  Samuel  is  a  creation  of  His  grace  no  less  than  S.  Peter, 
and  His  hand  is  as  discernible  in  the  long  training  for  their  re- 
spective labours  vouchsafed  to  S.  John  Baptist  or  S.  Timothy,  as 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Publican  or  the  Harlot. 

Moreover,  '*  self-discipline  and  self-restraint,^^  "  in  the  silence  of 
night  and  the  chamber,^'  are  most  necessary,  and  quite  in  keeping 
with  that  spirit  of  Primitive  Christianity  to  the  illustration  of 
which  the  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  so 
laudably  devoted  himself.  But  they  will  share  the  fate  of  all  ab« 
stract  excellencies,  in  being  admired  and  eschewed,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  thrown  into  a  concrete  and  practicable  form  by  those  who 
recommend  them.  And  as  for  *'  purity  and  prayer/^  it  cannot,  un- 
fortunately, be  assumed  by  any  one  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  moral  statistics  of  our  Universities,  that  a  majority  of  those 
who  yearly  leave  these  seats  of  learning  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  altar,  will  have  retained  the  one  grace,  or  formed 
habits  moderately  proportioned  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopement,  of  the  other. 

Yet  they  do  pass — a  continuous  stream  of  life  and  energy — from 
the  lectures,  the  boats,  the  unions,  the  college  chapels,  the  haunts 
and  associations  which  are  often  too  degrading  to  bear  mention, — to 
the  pulpits,  the  death-beds,  the  altars  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  may  have  escaped  in  its  most  repulsive  forms  'the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.'  They  may  in  better 
moments  have  made  a  real  eflFort  to  rise  'on  eagles'  wings'  and  in 
renewed  strength  to  Him,  Who  made  the  soul  for  Himself,  and 
Who  alone  can  unfold  and  satisfy  its  complex  faculties,  and  its 
mysterious  instincts.  But  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  move 
chills  and  repels  the  efiForts  of  Divine  grace;  the  well-pointed 
sarcasm,  the  suppressed  look  of  pity  of  some  intellectual  acquaint- 
ance of  whose  society  they  are  proud,  no  less  than  the  rude  joke  of 
the  boon  companion  to  whom  they  defer  without  respecting  him, 
all^this  does  its  work,  in  counteracting  influences  which  might  help 
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men  at  our  Universities  on  the  road  to  heaven^  and  even  prepare 
them  in  a  measure  to  acquire  the  temper  and  experience  of  the 
guide  of  souls. 

It  is  therefore  too  generally  the  case  that  men  with  closed  hearts^ 
and  scanty  insight  into  truths  and  palsied  wills^  find  themselves  sud- 
denly in  a  position  which  demands  sustained  resolution  to  act  for 
GoD;  and  tender  charity  for  the  souls  of  sinners^  and  piercing  in- 
tuition into  the  depths  of  Divine  justice  and  Divine  compassion. 
They  are  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  a  parish.  From 
their  personal  devotion  to,  and  union  with  the  Source  of  Life,  His 
healing  virtue  is  to  go  forth  and  cleanse  and  strengthen;  they 
have  a  part  in  that  priestly  commission  which  inevitably  be- 
stows the  prominence  of  a  city  set  on  a  hill  on  all  who  bear  it. 
Sinners  cry  to  them  for  help,  penitents  for  guidance,  aged  Chris- 
tians for  consolation  and  support.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;  and,  conversely  where  the  inner  life  is 
faint  or  languishing,  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  little  or  nothing 
to  say. 

Of  course  deadly  sin  severs  the  soul  from  God,  and  destroys  its 
supernatural  life.  '*  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.^'  But  many 
who  have  not  thus  fallen,  or  who,  having  fallen,  have  returned  to 
God  by  formal  reconciliation  with  Him,  only  do  not  lead  a  de- 
votional life,  because  they  do  not  comprehend  the  truth  that  such  a 
life  is  a  work  in  itself,  and  being  so,  must  be  treated  methodically. 
They  imagine  religion  to  be  a  sentiment  to  which  they  occasionally 
surrender  themselves,  rather  than  a  service  which  lays  all  the 
energies  of  their  soul  under  perpetual  obligations  to  achieve  it. 
They  are  so  alive  to  the  danger  of  inward  or  outward  formalism, 
that  they  forget  to  do  anything  with  their  souls  or  bodies  "  decently 
and  in  order."  The  great  Apostle  took  special  care  to  run  '  not  as 
uncertainly,^  and  in  combating  his  spiritual  enemies  to  aim  his 
blows  with  definiteness  and  precision ;  but  some  who  claim  at  the 
present  day  a  somewhat  exaggerated  right  to  represent  his  teach- 
ing, seem  very  lamentably  to  beat  the  air,  and  to  suppose  that  their 
prospects  of  reaching  heaven  are  dependent  on  the  irregularity  of 
the  efforts  they  make  while  upon  earth.  Such  persons  will 
naturally  feel  little  interest  in  the  subjoined  observations,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  consider  them  mischievous,  as  tending  to  methodise 
those  energies  of  the  supernatural  life  of  a  Christian  priest,  which 
seem  to  them  more  excellent  when  left  to  develope  themselves,  and 
where  characterized  by  an  erratic  and  wayward  independence  of 
rule  and  system.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  contrary  impression 
prevails  more  and  more  increasingly  with  earnest  clergymen,  and  it 
is  to  such  that  we  address  ourselves. 

1.  The  Church  of  England  has  not  left  her  clergy  to  choose 
for  themselves  absolutely  and  without  restraint  or  direction,  all  the 
devotions  with  which  they  will  daily  approach  the  throne  of  mercy. 
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Oq  the  contrary,  ''All  PriestB  and  Deacons  are  to  say  daily  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer^  either  privately  or  openly^  not 
being  let  by  sickness  or  some  other  urgent  cause/'^ 

Now  the  principle  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  seems  to 
invest  this  direction  with  the  dignity  of  a  primary  obligation  for 
the  consciences  of  clergymen.  They  are  not  thus  enjoined  to  at- 
tempt any  other  nameable  devotional  exercise.  And^  cateris  pari- 
bus, it  would  be  the  unhesitating  instinct  of  a  religious  mind  to 
accept,  as  the  safer  course,  that  which  duty  may  suggest,  rather 
than  to  seek  for  something  on  its  own  responsibility.  It  is  of 
course  very  possible  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  daily  office  might 
be  spent  in  prayers  more  adapted  to  elicit^  in  the  case  of  this  man 
or  that,  a  passionate  and  tender  emotion  towards  the  Person  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Yet  this  will  hardly  counterbalance  the  con- 
sideration that  obedience  is  a  surer  test  of  love  than  emotion,  even 
when  men  seem  to  check  the  ardour  and  impulsiveness  of  love 
that  they  may  win  her  distinguishing  and  primal  characteristic. 
Like  her  divine  Master,  the  Church  says  to  her  Priests,  If  ye  love 
Me,  keep  My  Commandments. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  the  extent  and  de- 
fin  iteness  of  the  obligation.  The  clergy  are  not  bound  to  say  the 
Daily  Office  only  at  times,  when  they  can  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  a  congregation  in  saying  it.  They  are  always  and 
everywhere  bound  to  say  it.  It  is,  of  course,  better  to  join  with 
others,  if  possible,  but  if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  are  bound  to 
say  it  alone.  The  newly-ordained  deacon,  who  finds  himself  in  a 
parish  where  there  are  two  Sunday  Services,  and  an  incompetent 
Rector,  is  no  less  bound  to  say  the  Daily  Service  than  the  stalled 
member  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter.  Nor  is  the  obligation  discharged, 
if  he  puts  asunder  what  the  Church  has  joined  together,  and  reads 
one  chapter  or  some  prayers  to  his  servants  and  says  the  rest  alone. 
For  by  a  certain  combination  of  confessions,  psalms,  canticles, 
lessons,  and  intercessions,  the  Church  designs  to  produce  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  double  result,  one  upon  the  faithful  generally, 
and  one  upon  the  soul  of  the  reciting  Priest  in  particular,  from 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  combination.  It  might  be  scarcely  possible 
for  any  man  to  appreciate  the  moral  result  upon  his  character, 
which,  however  delicate  and  imperceptible,  undoubtedly  follows 
upon  his  carefully  complying  with  or  violating  an  injunction  such 
as  that  in  question.  But  in  the  lapse  of  years,  who  will  not  see 
the  large,  and  very  serious  influence  which  such  a  habit  formed 
under  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  must  of  necessity  produce  upon 
the  life  of  the  soul  7     This  result  is  forfeited  when,  by  an  act  of 

*  Ruhr.  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church.  That  the  private  recitation  of 
the  Daily  Office  was  not  regarded  as  an  improbable  case  by  the  compilers  of  our 
Prayer  Book >  is  further  proved  by  their  explicit  statement  that  "when  men  say 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  privately f  they  may  say  the  same  in  any  language  that 
they  themselves  do  understand.'' 
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self-will^  ihe  priest  selects  from  the  Daily  Service  sncfa  portions  of 
it  as  suit  the  domestic  needs  of  his  family^  and  says,  or  neglects 
to  say,  the  rest  apart  from  them.  In  any  case  he  would  use  family 
prayer ;  and  he  has  an  instinct  in  favour  of  the  daily  Church  Les- 
sons. But  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  complying  with  ihe  direction  of 
the  Church,  because  he  uses  portions  of  its  daily  Service  in  his 
domestic  worship,  he  is  simply  deceiving  himself,  the  truth  being 
that  he  is  consulting  his  own  convenience.  If  he  says  the  whole^ 
as  enjoined  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  his  family  join  him,  the  case 
is  widely  different ;  so  long  as  he  obeys^  there  can  be  no  reason 
against  his  being  joined  by  all  lay  Christians  who  are  ready  to 
associate  themselves  with  him,  in  an  act,  which  may  not  be  with 
them  a  matter  of  duty,  but  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  source  of 
edification. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  duty  is  stated  in  a  harsh 
and  technical  way,  and  so  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  sonship  which  ought  to  characterize  all  Christian  devotions. 
But  let  it  be  considered,  that  in  saying  the  daily  Service,  whether 
in  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  alone  or  with  others,  the  Priest 
acts  as  a  Priest,  and  makes  a  solemn  act  of  intercession.  In  his 
private  prayers,  he  treats  of  the  needs  of  his  own  soul,  and  its 
eternal  prospects ;  in  the  daily  office,  self  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
dismissed,  and  he  acts  for  others.  In  the  confession  he  associates 
himself  with  the  penitents ;  in  the  psalms  and  canticles  with  the 
communicants  of  his  flock ;  in  the  creed  and  ^^  our  Father/^  and 
concluding  intercessions,  he  is  praying  and  protesting  with  all  and 
for  all  his  spiritual  family.  He  may  be  in  his  chamber,  and  they  at 
their  several  occupations,  but,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  he  is 
acting  with  them  and  for  them.  The  Priesthood  of  the  Great 
Intercessor  has  descended  upon  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  that  mar- 
vellous chapter,  S.  John  xvii.,  is  the  spirit  of  the  daily  office.  Even 
the  lessons  are  not  for  himself  alone ;  from  them  he  culls  and  lays 
up  treasures  of  warning  and  encouragement  and  consolation  which 
he  cannot  keep  to  himself,  but  must  go  forth  and  dispense  to  the 
sinful,  and  the  faltering,  and  the  broken-hearted.  Like  the  con- 
verted thousands  of  S.  Paul,  his  parishioners  are  ever  in  his  heart ; 
he  is  always  thankful,  joyful,  anxious,  even  agonizing,  all  at  once, 
on  their  behalf;  and  the  full  expression  of  this  ministerial  temper 
he  finds  in  a  careful  use  of  the  Churches  appointed  Matins  and 
Eveusong,  and  it  may  be  added — ^not  elsewhere. 

Let  it  be  further  considered  that  each  separate  portion  of  the 
Daily, Service  is  meant  to  bear  a  distinct  relation  towards  what 
follows  or  precedes  it.  The  confession  and  absolution  cleanse  the 
soul  from  venial  sins,  before  it  sings  God's  praises;  the  psalms 
express  its  gratitude  for  past  mercies,  before  more  are  received  in 
the  instructions  of  the  appoiiited  lessons,  or  asked  for  in  the  prayers 
which  follow ;  the  lessons,  like  ^  letters  from  the  heavenly  country' 
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(as  S.  Aagustine  used  to  call  Holy  Scripture^)  make  the  repetition 
of  the  creed  intelligent  and  vivid ;  the  creed  precedes  the  conclud* 
ing  intercessions,  because  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
He  is,  and  that  He  is  what  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  be.  By  the 
time  the  collect  for  the  day  is  said,  the  soul  has  been  prepared  for 
this  act  of  formal  intercession  by  confession,  by  praise,  by  instruc- 
tion, by  protestation  of  Catholic  belief.  It  is  presumably  in  a  con- 
dition widely  different  from  that  in  which  it  would  have  been  had 
it  not  passed  through  this  varied  preparation ;  and  not  the  least 
valuable  of  its  qualifications,  for  effectual  intercession  is  the  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  Church's  injunctions  in  which  it  thus  draws 
nigh  to  Him  Who  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.  This  last  ad- 
vantage is  utterly  forfeited ;  the  rest,  more  or  less,  when, — instead  of 
saying  the  whole  daily  service,  as  a  solemn  offering  to  Goo  on 
behalf  of  His  Body  and  spouse,  the  Church, — a  Priest  contents  him- 
self with  \  a  selection  from  the  Prayer  Book  adapted  for  Use  in  Fa- 
milies,' or,  with  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day,  or  in  fact  with 
any  possible  stratification  of  prayer,  praise,  and  instruction,  which, 
V  not  being  that  of  the  Church,  although  taken  from  her  formularies, 
is,  in  fact,  a  compilation  of  his  own. 

But,  the  Rubric  contains  a  clause,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
understood  to  amount  to  a  dispensation  from  observing  it  alto- 
gether. We  allude  to  the  words,  *  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  any 
other  urgent  cause.'  Who  is  to  say  what  is  an  'urgent'  cause; 
or  who  is  to  say  that  any  reason  which  Mr.  A.  thinks  sufficiently 
/  urgent'  is  not  so  ? 

Of  course,  in  the  present  state  of  discipline,  the  clergyman  who 
disregards  the  duty  without  giving  it  a  moment's  consideration  is 
as  little  likely  to  be  interfered  with  as  he,  who  mistakenly  thinks 
that  he  ha§  good  reasons  for  neglecting  it.  But  the  history  of  the 
Rubric  will  assist  any  honest  conscience  to  discover  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  imposed  upon  the  Church  of  England  by  those  Savoy 
Pivines,  from  whom  the  English  Formularies  received  their  final 
and  still  surviving  impress.  Every  tyro  in  liturgical  studies  will 
recognize  in  this  Rubric  a  continuation  of  the  rule  by  which  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  four  hundred  years  ago  were 
bound  to  the  repetition  of  the  Sarum  Breviary. 

''In  1549,"  says  Mr.  Proctor,  "the  direction  was  limited  to  those 
who  ministered  in  any  Church ;  but  in  1552  the  Common  Prayer  was 
directly  substituted  for  the  Breviary  by  the  order  that  *  all  Priests  and 
Deacons  should  be  bound  to  say  daily  the  Morniiig  and  Evening  Prayer, 
either  privately  or  openly,  except  they  were  letted  by  preaching,  study- 
ing of  divinity,  or  by  some  other  urgent  cause,'  and  provision  continued 
to  be  made  for  the  public  service  by  the  further  order,  that  curates 
being  at  home  and  not  otherwise  being  reasonably  letted,  should  say 
the  same  in  their  parish  church  or  chapel." — Proctor  on  Common 
Prayer^  p.  178. 
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To  the  nine  effeet  Wheatley : — 

**  The  occasion  of  onr  rubric,  was  probably  a  role  in  the  Roman  [i.e^ 
English  Ante-reformation]  Church,  by  which  even  before  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  recite  what 
they  call  the  Canonical  Hours,"  &c. — Wheatley'9  Baiiinal  lUuttraium^ 
chap.  ii.  §  1. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  in  1549  the  injunction  was  not  in 
force — the  Samm  Hours  were  probably  still  in  general  use.  In 
1552  the  present  rubric  was  attached  to  the  reformed  offices^  with 
one  very  important  variation  from  its  present  form.  ''Preaching/' 
and  ''  studying  of  divinity"  were  cited  as  **  causes''  of  an  urgency 
which  might  be  held  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  obligation. 
This  was  practically  to  allow  men,  at  their  pleasure^  to  substitute 
one  duty  for  another ;  aud^  as  prayer^  particularly  prescribed  prayer, 
has  none  of  the  excitement  of  ''preaching"  and  "studying  of 
divinity"  to  recommend  it,  and  its  results  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  faith  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  average  clergymen^  it  was 
natural  that  the  rubric  should  become  a  dead  letter.  Besides 
which  the  whole  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was  against  prayer 
and  in  favour  of  preaching,  it  was  an  age  impatient  of  devotional 
contemplation,  and  eager  in  its  treatment  of  religion  under  an  almost 
exclusively  speculative  and  intellectual  aspect ;  and  men,  therefore, 
who  would  stand  well  with  their  age,  (and  when  has  such  a  motive 
not  had  power  with  the  majority  ?)  would  be  easily  persuaded  that 
there  were  other  calls  upon  their  time  more  "  urgent"  than  the  ob- 
ligation to  say  daily  service. 

When,  therefore,  the  Savoy  Divines  undertook  the  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  they  cancelled  the  clause  by  which  preachings  or 
studying  of  divinity  were  held  to  be  sufficiently  "  urgent  causes" 
for  a  neglect  of  this  first  of  clerical  duties,  and  they  substituted 
another  by  which  sickness  was  declared  to  be  such  a  cause.  It 
would  seem  that  they  proceeded  upon  a  principle  which  may  be  re- 
cognized pretty  clearly.  The  rubric  of  1552  made  the  suspension 
of  the  duty  to  depend  on  the  will  of  man,  that  of  1662  referred  it 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  clergy  were  not  henceforth  to  decide  that 
other  duties  might  be  more  important  to  them  than  the  solemn 
tribute  of  their  daily  service ;  He  alone,  to  Whom  that  service  was 
due,  was  by  the  course  of  His  providence  to  suspend  its  payment. 
While  their  predecessors  had  legislated  as  if  the  personal  edifica- 
tion of  the  clergy  was  the  one  end  and  purpose  of  the  daily  office; 
the  great  Caroline  Divines  regard  that  office  as  a  tribute  exacted 
from  His  ministers  by  the  Lord  of  Life  Whose  glory  was  promoted 
by  it,  and  Who  must  be  left  to  signify  for  Himself,  when  He  would 
waive  His  rights — and  further  as  an  act  of  charity  towards  souls 
perpetually  obligatory  on  the  Christian  priest, — the  omission  of 
which  was  fraught  with  injury  to  the  vitality  of  the  Churchy  and 
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^ith  danger  to  the  souls  of  her  pastors.  And  this  is  indeed  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  existing  rubric  which  embodies  the  mind  of 
the  English  Church  of  the  17th  century  on  this  subject,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th.  If  the  history  of  the  rubric 
be  allowed  to  throw  light  upon  its  intention^  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Church  of  England^  when  she  last  considered  the  question^  de- 
liberately phrased  it  in  a  manner  which  should  make  the  daily 
office  a  sacred  obligation  upon  all  her  conscientious  ministers  when 
they  were  not  physically  incapacitated  from  saying  it. 

1.  But^  it  will  be  asked^  how  is  such  a  representation  of  this 
obligation  consistent  with  the  fact  that  of  those  whom  it  mainly 
concerns,  a  vast  proportion  have  never  observed  it?  Here  is  a 
sacred  duty — incumbent  upon  an  order  which  is  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  morals,  not  merely  notoriously  neglected,  but  in  many 
quarters  absolutely  ignored.  This  fact,  it  will  be  argued,  must  be 
accepted  as  an  interpretation  and  comment  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  rubric,  illustrating  its  actual  force  by  the  general  and  practical 
sense  of  the  Church,  and  reducing  its  proportions  from  those  of  a 
sharply  defined  precept,  wielding  an  empire  in  the  well  regulated 
conscience  and  over  the  disciplined  will,  to  the  limits  of  a  more  or  less 
valuable  suggestion  addressed  to  the  individual  judgment,  taste,  or 
sense  of  religious  expediency. 

In  reply,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  non-observance  of  this 
rule  of  the  Church  has  been  unduly  exaggerated  both  by  its 
opponents  and  advocates.  Such  exaggeration  is  a  natural  mistake. 
Religious  men  do  not  parade  the  habits  which  bind  them  to  6od, 
they  are  more  or  less  "  hidden  secretly  in  His  tabernacle  from  the 
strife  of  tongues^^  and  public  scrutiny.  The  kingdom  of  God  did 
not  originally  come  "  with  observation,^^  and  it  is  set  up  in  indi- 
vidual hearts  as  unostentatiously  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  submitting  to  it.  This  feature  of  unobtrusiveness  and 
retirement  as  characterising  the  practices  of  the  Christian  life, 
although  estimated  at  its  true  moral  value  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  held  by  the  world,  and  sometimes  by  religious  men  who 
are  looking  on,  to  argue  weakness,  or  failure,  or  inefficiency,  or  even 
more,  in  men  and  institutions  among  whom  it  prevails.  We  too 
often  believe  only  in  what  we  see ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
excellence  which  does  not  display  itself  does  not  exist,  or  it  would  be 
forward  to  proclaim  the  fact  of  its  existence.  How  false  this  prin- 
ciple is,  they  will  best  know  who  are  at  all  intimate  with  the  lives 
of  the  saints  of  Christendom.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  can  at  all  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present  precept  was 
observed  in  the  17th  century,  (for  example,)  from  the  records  of  its 
observance  which  happen  to  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  ignore  the  general  instinct  of  religious  men,  and 
therefore  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  bound  as  he  would  be  by 
the  example  and  precept  of  our  Divine  Lord  to  say  little  and  do 
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much.  It  would  be  to  forget  how  this  teadency  to  keep  religious 
practices  out  of  sight  had  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  Beforma-- 
tion^  in  consequence  of  its  real  or  alleged  apprehensions  of  formal- 
ism^ and  that  therefore  an  English  Clergyman^s  religious  life  would, 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  be  less,  public  than  that  of  a 
French  ecclesiastic.  Moreover  it  would  be  a  fatal  miscalculation, 
from  its  omission  to  take  into  the  account  that  peculiar  el^weia  of 
the  Englishman's  character,  which  mantles  in  privacy  and  reserve 
his  religious  no  leas  than  his  domestic  and  social  habits,  and  which 
has  always  been  an  important  element  in  the  past,  as  it  will  be  in 
any  future  practical  developments  of  English  Christianity. 

Some  few  ye&ts  ago  a  catena  of  authorities  on  this  subject  was 
published  in  Oxford  ;^  and,  although  we  beUeve  that  it  might  be 
added  to  on  further  research,  it  is  in  its  present  form  a  very  suffix- 
oient  attestation  of  the  fact  that  the  rubric  under  consideration 
cannot  be  described  as  having  been  a  dead  letter,  since  it  has  ex- 
erted a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  past  mind  of  the  English 
Church.  And,  although  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  clergy  have  ignored  this  direction,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  Church  last  addressed  herself  to  the  sub- 
ject in  her  corporate  capacity,  she  increased  the  definiteness  and 
obligatory  character  of  the  duty — a  fact  which  more  than  counter- 
balances, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  licence  and  neglect  of 
Puritan  or  Latitudinarian  sections  of  the  clergy,  however  respects- 
able,  numerous  or  influential. 

2.  But,  secondly,  it  will  be  objected  that  the  Service  itself  wit- 
nesses against  its  being  used  in  private.  The  plural  pronoun  in 
the  prayers  and  collects,  the  invitation,  '  Let  us  pray ;'  the  Yersi*- 
des  which  imply  a  Response,  still  more  the  Absolution,  and 
Exboitation,  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  compilers  of  this 
Service  actually  contemplated  its  being  said  in  private  and  by  way 
of  intercession.  This  is  what  may  be  said ;  and  it  wuuld  be  suffi- 
cient to  urge  in  answer,  the  fact  that  the  Sarum  Breviary  was 
similarly  used,  yet  that  it  was  equally  congregational,  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  Reformers  passed  on  a  principle  which  they  found  in 
-existence  without  discussing  it.  That  principle  maintained  that 
the  fittest  private  devotions  for  the  interceding  priest  in  his  closet 
were  precisely  those  which  he  would  use,  if  he  were  in  choir.  Why 
was  this  ?  but  because  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  most  vividly 
brought  before  the  mind  by  an  office,  which  will  not  allow  its 
reciter  to  believe  himself  alone.  He  is  alternately  priest  and 
people :  he  confesses  and  he  absolves ;  he  addresses  and  he  listens; 
he  prays,  and  he  ratifies  his  own  intercessions  by  the  solemn 
'  Amen ;'  he  sustains  throughout  a  double  capacity,  and  it  is  the 
Churches  intention  that  he  should  do  so.  She  will  not  allow  him 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  manber  of  a  body,  and  has  duties  towards  it. 
'  TVacts  for  the  Timw,  No»  84. 
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•In  tl^  life  of  faith^  as  in  the  eternal  world,  time  and  space  are  re- 
duced to  being  mere  conditions  of  human  thought ;  they  cease  to 
separate  as  in  the  world  of  sense.  The  priest  is  never  without  a 
congregation ;  though  it  be  far  away,  and  have  chosai  an  earlier 
or  later  hour  than  his  own,  or  not  at.  all;  like  S.  Paul,  he  is  sepa- 
rated from  it,  in  person  only,  not  in  spirit  and  reality,  for  men  of 
all  times  and  countries,  meet  in  Catholic  communion  before  the 
thnme  of  Gon,  drawn  by  the  principle  of  life,  ever  energetic  and 
one  in  its  operations, — the  sacred  Manhood  of  our  Divine  Lokd, 
as  diffused  in  His  Church  through  the  agenqr  of  the  Co-equal  and 
Eternal  Spirit.  And  therefore  so  far  from  its  being  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  daily  office  of  the  solitary  clergyman  is  the  lan- 
guage not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  Church ;  it  is  almost  incon* 
ceivable,  that  the  Church  could  ever  have  sanctioned  a  different 
arrangement,  without  weakening  her  sense  of  the  truth  that  her 
clergy  .pray  not  for  themselves,  but  for  and  with  her  to  whom  they 
minister.  *'  We  are  to  remember,^^  observes  Bishop  Cosins,  *'  that 
we  which  are  priests  are  called  *  Angeli  Domini ;'  and  it  is  the 
Angelas  office,  not  only  to  descend  to  the  people  and  teach  them 
Gon^s  Will,  but  to  ascend  also  to  the  presence  of  Gon  to  make  in- 
tercession  for  the  people  and  to  carry  up  the  daily  prayers  of  the 
Church  in  their  behalf,  as  here  they  are  bound  to  do/'^ 

3.  But,  where,  after  all,  it  will  be  asked,  does  this  injunction 
occur  ?  It  is  not  in  an  Article,  not  even  in  a  Canon, — ^it  is  em^ 
bodied  in  a  Rubric*  And  is  it  not,  it  may  be  urged,  sufficiently 
notorious  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  living  Church  of  England,*— 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  her  Bishops  and  Clergy — the  Rubrics 
can  be  kept  only  so  far  as  custom,  or  the  local  impulse  of  the 
Church  prescribes  ?  Rubrics  then,  it  will  be  said,  belong  to  ques^ 
tions  of  taste  and  propriety,  to  archaeological  and  ecclesiol(^cal 
dilettantism ;  but  to  give  them  weight  in  a  question  of  moral  obli^ 
gation,  is  to  offer  a  deliberate  insult  to  strong  minds,  and  to  lay  a 
mischievous  snare  for  weak  consciences. 

Waiving  the  large  question  as  to  the  obligatory^  character  of  the 
Rubrics  as  a  whole,  as  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion,  it  is 
nevertheless  obvious  to  remark,  that  any  injunction  which  proceeds 
from  authority,  cannot  be  set  aside  without  moral  injury  to  the 
person  doing  so,  unless  it  be  set  aside  upon  a  principle — ^the  prin^ 
ciple  of  an  intercepting  law  or  higher  obligation.  The  servant  who 
is  sent  on  a  message,  is  not  morally  at  liberty  to  remain  at  home 
because  he  wishes  to  do  so ;  he  is  unquestionably  r^ht  in  remain- 
ing if  the  house  were  suddenly  on  fire,  or  the  order  countermanded* 
Any  authority,  however  weak,  provided  only  that  it  exists  at  all, 
imposes  precepts  which  have  power  in  the  forum  of  conscience,  and 
which  a  religious  man  will  not  therefore  disregard  because  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  thought  trivial  or  the  imposing  authority  weak  and 
.    1  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  11. 
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•incompetetit  to  enforce  obedience.  This  needs  insisting  on,  cofi- 
sidering  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  Rubrical  questions  are  dis- 
cussed at  present^  just  as  though  they  were  purely  matters  of  taste 
and  in  no  sense  matters  of  morality  and  upright  adherence  to  obli- 
gations of  a  formal  character.  If  a  Rubric  be  set  aside  at  all^  it 
must  be  set  aside  upon  a  principle.  It  is  a  further  question,  which 
need  not  now  be  entered  upon,  whether  any  sufficient  principle  for 
neglect  of  rubrical  observance  can  in  truth  be  pleaded.  Possibly 
not.  But  clearly,  if  the  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies,  as  our  Article  affirms  that  she  has,  her  decrees  can  only 
cease  to  bind,  when  some  sufficient  reason  has  been  adduced,  which 
-will  hold  good  in  the  court  of  conscience.  Men  confess  this,  when 
•they  say  that  they  neglect  the  Rubrics,  because  to  observe  them 
would  offend  others,  and  so,  that  they  defer  to  the  law  of  charity, 
or  again  when  they  plead  want  of  explicitness  on  the  part  of  the 
Rubrics  themselves,  and  say,  that  they  contradict  or  seem  to  coi>- 
tradict  each  other.  Such  pleas  prove  at  least  the  conviction  that 
some  plea  is  needed ;  and  a  plea  can  only  be  needed,  where  what 
js  a  primA  facie  duty  is  to  be  overruled.  Let  us  apply  the  above- 
named  pleas  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Grant  that  to  preach  in  the 
surplice  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  Christian  love,  and  that  a  clergy- 
man who  substituted  Saints^-Day  for  Sunday  Lessons  would  be 
liable  to  the  charge  of  having  acted  without  very  definite  instruc- 
4;ions.  Can  it  be  said,  that  any,  the  most  sensitive  anti-TraCtarian, 
could  be  offended  by  the  curate^s  compliance  with  the  law  of  the 
4aily  service  in  the  privacy  of  his  home ;  or  can  it  be  maintained, 
that  the  direction  to  say  the  daily  office  privately,  if  public  oppor- 
tunities do  not  present  themselves,  is  not  as  explicit  as  words  can 
make  it  ?  The  ordinary  pleas  for  non-observance  of  the  Rubrics 
in  general  oo  not  apply  to  the  direction  before  us ;  it  therefore 
retains  its  character  of  an  obligatory  command  addressed  to  all 
priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  can  only  be 
set  aside,  by  doing  violence  to  the  conscience,  which  is  in  the  least 
alive  to  the  moral  bearings  of  the  question. 

r  And  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  if,  on  the  one  hand  men  be- 
lieved with  the  Great  Apostle,  that  every  priest  taken  from  among 
men  is  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may 
offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins,  and  on  the  other,  that  great  perils 
are  necessarily  incidental  to  the  endeavour  to  discharge  this  work 
of  intercession, — that  to  live  perpetually  on  the  vestibule  of  heaven 
bas  dangers  no  less  than  blessings — that  to  approach  the  everlasting 
.God  with  words  of  our  own,  or  selections  of  our  own  from  His 
.Word,  involves  an  element  of  risk, — if  this  were  felt,  the  daily 
office  would  appear  not  in  the  light  of  a  bondage,  and  a  law,  to  free 
itself  from  which  the  clerical  conscience  must  engage  the  services 
of  a  questionable  casuistry,  but  rather  would  it  be  hailed  as  a  mer- 
eiful  and  welcome  provision^  enabling  the  priesthood,  with  dimi- 
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nished  responsibilities  to  discharge  daily  that  work  of  intercession, 
which  OoD  awaits  at  their  hands^  on  which  depends  the  destiny  of 
souls^  and  for  which  they  must  most  solemnly  give  account  here* 
after. 

'^We/'  (observes  Bishop  Gosins,  in  a  passage  written  before 
1638^  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  English  clergy,)  *^  we  are 
also  boandf  as  all  priests  are  in  the  Church  of  Bome^  daily  to  repeat 
and  say  the  pubUc  service  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  a  precept  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  of  any  others  that  belong  to  the  minis- 
ters of  GoDj  and  such  as  have  the  cure  of  other  men^s  souls/' ^ 
The  grounds  of  the  first  of  these  assertions  have  been  already  in  a 
measure  discussed.  The  trath  of  the  second  can  only  be  fully 
tested  by  individual  experience.  Many  a  living  priest  of  the 
English  Church  will  fervently  echo  the  assertion  of  the  great 
Caroline  Bishop  of  Durham,  that  the  precept  which  enjoins  the 
use,  whether  private  or  public,  of  the  daily  office  is ''  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  of  any  other  that  belong  to  the  minister  of  Ood.'' 

It  is  most  useful  to  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  not  merely  because 
it  makes  interest  for  them  with  the  All-merciful  God,  but  because 
it  further  does,  or  may  promote  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  the 
ministerial  capabilities  of  their  pastor.  It  deepens  his  famiUarity 
with  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  formularies  of  the  Church. 
He  is  constrained  almost  in  self-defence,  to  make  continual  efibrts 
to  penetrate  more  and  more  thoroughly  the  deeper  meaning  of 
what  he  repeats  so  frequently.  Divine  truths  are  stamped  upon 
his  soul,  not  merely  as  on  that  of  a  mature  intellect  by  enforced  con- 
cession to  conviction  and  argument,  but  as  on  the  soul  of  a  little 
child,  by  way  of  frequent  repetition,  and  almost  of  physical  indent- 
ation. This  will  make  itself  felt  in  his  sermons,  and  in  his  private 
ministrations,  illustrating  thereby  the  original  mind  and  purpose  of 
the  Church  as  declared  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book.  ''  The 
Fathers,^'  we  are  told,  '^  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  all  the  whole 
Bible,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof  should  be  read  over  once  every 
year ;  intending  thereby  that  the  clergy,  and  especially  such  as  were 
ministers  in  the  congregation,  should  (by  often  reading  and  medita* 
tion  in  God's  Word)  be  stirred  up  to  godliness  themselves,  and  be 
more  able  to  exhort  others  by  wholesome  doctrine,  and  to  confute 
them  that  were  adversaries  to  the  trutb.''^  And,  in  fact,  the  daily 
service  "  reverently,  attentively,  and  devoutly''  said,  contributes  most 
effectively  to  store  the  soul  with  matter  from  which  meditations, 
sermons,  private  counsels,  may  draw  an  ever  fresh  and  plenteous 
supply.  Earnest  men  are  pretty  generally  agreed  as  to  the  value> 
almost  as  to  the  necessity,  of  extempore  preaching,  uniting  as  it 
does  the  advantage  of  popularity  to  that  of  accordance  with  catholic 
instinct  and  ancient  prescription.  But  to  attempt  this,  if  the  soul 
be  not  daily  fed  with  the  nourishment  of  psalm,  and  creed,  and 
^  Works,  Vol.  y.,  p.  9.  ^  ConcdmiDg  the  Service  of  the  Church. 
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pnyer,  would  be  rash,  if  not  disastrous.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
a  man  who  does  not  habitually  breathe  the  Churches  atmosphere  and 
utter  her  words,  to  speak  in  public  without  departing  from  her 
mind  and  temper. 

Again,  the  priest  who  is  much  among  his  people,  knows  how 
effective  is  a  refin'ence  to  the  lessou  or  psalm  /(»r  the  day^  as  prov- 
ing to  bis  flock  that  he  has  been  with  Gon,  even  tliough  they  have 
not  followed  him;  and  men  often  remark  how  the  daily  services 
seem  to  coincide,  as  if  by  a  providential  guidance,  with  the  needs 
of  their  daily  parochial  work,  and  how  the  very  psalm  or  tiie  lesson 
for  the  day,  suggest  themselves  irresistibly  as  most  opportune  when 
a  sinner  has  to  be  warned,  or  a  penitent  to  be  cheered,  or  a  death.* 
bed  to  be  visited — ^prescribing  to  them  at  the  needful  hour  "  what 
they  shall  say,  and  what  they  shall  speak. ^'  Or  again,  when 
travelling,  and  exposed  to  the  many  temptations  which  occur  in  the 
domestic  circle,  or  in  general  society  to  lay  aside  the  keen  and 
collected  spirit  of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  the  clergyman  is  re- 
called to  his  true  and  never-ceasing  relation  to  6od,  and  the  Church 
by  the  recurring  office  which  must  be  said,  and  which  enables  him 
to  test  the  degree  in  which  he  has  admitted  to  his  heart  a  irorldly 
and  un -Christ-like  temper,  by  the  difficulty  he  basin  saying  it. 
■  This  is  the  value  of  the  precept,  it  obliges  the  minister  of  Oon 
utterly  to  realize  His  presence  at  least  twice  in  the  day.  Either  he 
must  do  this  or  be  guilty  of  a  miserable  hypocrisy.  It  will  be  said 
perhaps,  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  force  her  clei^  to  the 
risk  of  such  a  sin ;  but,  no  rdigions  duty  can  be  prescribed  without 
such  risk.  Every  religious  gift  and  grace  may  be  profaned  and 
become  a  '' savour  of  death  unto  death.^'  Our  Lo&d's  own  most 
gracious  words  were  addressed  to  some  only  with  the  result  of  de- 
priving them  of  any  cloak  for  their  sin.  Of  course  the  daily  office 
may  make  some  clergymen  formalists  and  hypocrites,  but  the 
Church  runs  this  risk,  deliberately,  with  some,  that  she  may  make 
many  **  remembrancers  who  keep  not  silence,  and  give  the  Lord 
no  rest  until  He  establish,  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in 
"the  earth.'^^  Like  the  unvarying  ritual  in  heaven  which  is  uttered 
by  spirits  who  move  incessantly  before  the  very  throne  of  God,  the 
daily  service  of  the  Church  befits  and  expresses  the  temp^  of  those 
who  ask  one  thing  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  renounce  all  for  His 
most  gracious  and  winning  presence,  that  they  may  dwell  in  His 
courts,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  presence  of  His  house,  even  of 
His  holy  temple.  Td  others  it  may  seem  unreal  and  formal ;  to 
the  living  soul  of  him  who  bears  Christ's  eommission,  it  helps  to 
generate  that  reverent  love,  and  piercing  knowledge  of  the  Being 
of  Beings,  which  makes  men  angels,  and  fits  them  for  eternity. 

The  treatment  of  the  other  branches  of  our  subject  we  must  re- 
-^erve  till  next  month. 
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The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 

.  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.    Sy  tbe  Rev.  James  S.  M« 

ANDEB80N,  M.A.9  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  th«  Queen,  Preacher 

in  Lincoln^s  Ina,  Reotor  of  Tormarton,  ajod  Honorary  Canon  of 

Bristol  Cathedral.     L(»idon :  Biyingtons. 

The  appearanee  of  Mr.  Anderson^s  volumes  in  a  cheaper  form 
will  be  the  means  of  diffusing  information  respecting  the  history  of 
the  Chnrch  in  the  Colonies  am(mg  many  to  whom  the  subject  was 
previously  comparatively  strange.  Interwoven  as  the  more  im« 
mediate  subject  has  been  by  the  author,  with  much  other  amujsing 
matter,  the  work  appeals  to  the  reader's  interest  with  something  of 
the  same  power  which  always  makes  a  well  written  narmtive  of 
voyages  so  extremely  attractive ;  and  while,  for  some  purposes,  we 
might  perhaps  wish  that  the  History  of  the  Colonial  Church  had 
been  givoi  us  in  a  more  condensed  and  isolated  form,  we  can  see 
that  no  small  advantage  will  be  ^ined  by  that  in  which  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  cast  it,  through  the  extension  of  its  range  of  readers^  The 
conciliatory  and  moderate  tone  in  which  it  is  written  will  also  con- 
tribute largely  towards  the  «ame  good  object ;  and  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  sound  loyalty,  on  the  writer^s  part^  towards  the  Church 
of  which  and  for  which  be  writes,  we  are  hardly  disposed  to  r^ret 
that  in  some  points  he  has  seemed  to  carry  it  further  than  accords 
with  our  own  feelings  and  opinions. 

We  cannot  at  all  pretend  to  follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
voluminous  narrative,  which  is  now  brought  down  to  nearly  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  and  as  far  as  his  book  is  concerned  our 
remarks  will  therefore  be  of  a  very  discursive  character,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  from  that  and  other  sources  to  set  before  our  readers  a 
short  resumi  of  the  gradual  developemeut  which  the  English  Church 
has  undergone  in  some  of  the  foreign  dependencies  of  tbe  Crown  of 
England,  and  shall  offer  some  remarks  upon  its  present  status  and 
prospects.  Mr.  Anderson's  book  itself  is  now  probably  too  familiar 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Ecclesiastic  to  need  any  commendation 
at  our  hands,  we  are  the  less  anxious  therefore  to  point  out  its 
merits,  and  all  we  shall  do  is  to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  con- 
scientious and  able  manner  in  which  tbe  author  has,  from  first  to 
last,  carried  out  his  very  laborious  undertaking. 

The  first  extensive  attempts  to  form  colonies  in  newly  di^overed 
lands  were  those  out  of  which  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of 
Northern  America  have  sprung.  On  the  southern  continent,  Spain 
was  not  long  in  establishing  a  grand  system  which  seemed  to  deserve 
rather  the  title  of  a  new  empire  than  of  a  colony.    Transplanting  all 
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her  secnlar  and  ecclesiastical  institations,  she  appeared  in  the 
Spanish  Indies  to  have  established  on  a  permanent  footing  such  an 
offshoot  of  her  European  dominions  as  bade  fair  to  rival  the  original 
stock  in  its  most  luxuriant  day.  The  Spanish  state  was  there  with 
its  high  officers  and  nobles^  and  its  rich  revenue;  the  Spanish 
Church  with  its  Episcopate^  its  Priesthood,  its  Monastic  Orders. 
Cities  with  their  palaces,  their  squares,  their  cathedrals  and  their 
churches  sprang  up  almost  suddenly  from  the  soil ;  and  nothing 
appeared  to  be  wanting  in  the  new  country  of  those  elementa  which 
had  made  the  Spain  of  Europe  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful of  western  nations.  A  more  direct  contrast  to  all  this  there 
could  not  well  be,  than  the  colonization  which  was  at  the  same  time 
going  on  in  the  northern  continent  under  the  wing  of  England. 
Barely  recognized  by  the  ruling  powers,  a  few  adventurers  contrived 
by  painful  efforts,  to  settle  down  here  and  there  on  a  bleak  and 
inhospitable  shore,  and  by  efforts,  if  anything  still  more  painful^  to 
extend  their  narrow  strips  of  littoral  territory  in  the  face  of  hostile 
natives,  almost  primeval  forests,  and  a  climate  of  severity  to  which 
they  were  little  accustomed.  The  state  of  England  was  represented 
by  a  mere  shadow  of  authority,  the  Church  sometimes  by  one  or 
more  priests,  sometimes  not  at  all;  and  little  enough  was  there, 
beyond  the  persevering  enterprise  of  the  settlers,  to  indicate  the 
connection  of  those  colonies  with  a  great  and  old  established  nation 
of  Europe.  Strange,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  real  power  and  sub* 
stance,  for  it  was  real,  melted  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  sprang  into 
existence,  while  in  the  other  the  seeming  shadow  grew  into  solid 
substance,  and  the  atom,  straggling  for  existence,  into  a  new  world* 

For  our  present  purpose,  we  have  only  to  review  the  series  of 
emigrations  by  which  North  America  was  colonized  in  as  far  as  they 
were  connected  with  the  extension  of  Christianity  to  that  hitherto 
heathen  world.  It  must  have  been  observed  by  all  who  have  read 
the  accounts  of  earlier  discoveries,  that  there  was  a  strong  religious 
element  present  among  the  motives  which  led  to  them. 

In  those  expeditions  undertaken  by  sovereigns  owning  obedience 
to  Rome,  a  special  provision  was  made  for  the  annexation  of  all 
countries  that  might  be  discovered  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  the 
patent  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Humfry  Gilbert,  half 
brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  there  was  a  provision  that  no  laws, 
statutes,  or  ordinances  made  for  the  better  government  of  any  ter* 
ritories  occupied  by  him,  should  be  ^'against  the  true  Christian 
faith  or  religion  now  professed  in  the  Church  of  England.'^  And 
although  this  seems  rather  a  negative  provision,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  practical  interpretation  of  it  by  Gilbert,  when  taking  pos- 
session of  S.  John^s,  Newfoundland,  was  immediately  to  pass  a  law 
that  the  ''  publique  exercise'^  of  religion  ^'  should  be  according  to 
the  Church  of  England.''  Such  a  law,  taking  precedence  of  all 
others,  means  much  when  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  that  brave 
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^omiiiancler  whose  last  words  to  his  crew  in  the  fatal  storm  which 
destroyed  them  were^  "  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land/^  Haies^  the  surviving  commander  of  that  expedition,  and  its 
historian,  makes  also  the  distinct  acknowledgment  that  the  purpose 
4>{  converting  newly  discovered  heathen  lands  to  the  Christian  faith 
''  must  be  the  chief  intents  of  such  as  shall  make  any  attempt  at 
iheiv  discovery." 

'*  There  is  no  doubt/'  says  Mr.  Anderson^  "  that  the  main  and 
prominent  object  which  this  'chief  adventurer'  in  the  first  efibrt  to 
plant  a  British  settlement  abroad,  desired  to  promote,  was  the  ex- 
tension  of  Christian  truth  by  the  extension  of  the  Christian  name ; 
and  that  had  the  same  object  been  faithfully  recognised  and  earnestly 
sought  after  by  those  who  followed  him,  the  records  of  our  colonial 
history  would  have  supplied  materials  of  a  far  more  grateful  cha- 
racter than  those  which  it  now  presents  to  our  view.'' 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  Hakluyt,  (known  to  us  chiefly  as 
the  historian  of  early  voyages  of  discovery,  but  really  a  great  pro- 
moter of  some  also,)  making  express  acknowledgment  in  the  Epistle 
dedicatory  to  one  of  his  works,  "  That  the  glory  of  Gon  is  the 
great  end  to  which  the  extension  of  the  borders  of  a  Christian  state 
should  be  subservient,  and  that  each  step  made  in  this  extension 
should  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  summons  to  promote  it."  "  I  know," 
he  says  also  to  Raleigh,  ''you  meane  hereafter  to  sende  some  such 
good  churchmen  thither  as  may  truly  say  with  the  Apostle  to 
Sauages,  Wee  seeke  not  yours  but  you.  I  conceive  great  comfort 
of  the  successe  of  this  your  action,  hoping  that  the  Lord,  Whose 
power  is  wont  to  bee  perfected  in  weaknesse,  will  bless  the  feeble 
foundations  of  your  building." 

Again,  in  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by  James  I.  for  the  planta- 
tion of  Virginia,  it  is  expressly  set  forth  that  they  are  granted  be- 
cause "  so  noble  a  worke  may  by  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God, 
hereafter  tend  to  the  glorie  of  His  Divine  Majesty,  in  propagating 
of  Christian  religion  to  such  people  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and 
miserable  ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  ; 
and  may  in  time  bring  the  infidels  and  savages  (living  in  those 
parts)  to  human  civility,  and  to  a  settled  and  quiet  government." 

An  ordinance  was  also  passed  under  the  Privy  Seal  in  which  it  is 
enjoined  ^'  That  the  said  presidents,  councils,  and  the  ministers 
should  provide  that  the  Word  and  Service  of  God  be  preached, 
planted,  and  used,  not  only  in-  the  said  colonies,  but  also,  as  much 
BS  might  be,  among  the  savages  bordering  among  them  according 
to  the  rites  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England."  And  the  ex- 
pedition so  far  took  the  form  of  a  missionary  undertaking  that  a 
subsequent  narrator  and  eye-witness  speaks  of  its  chief  interest  as 
the  "promulgating  God's  Holy  Church  by  planting  Christianity." 
Robert  Hunt  was  the  name  of  the  clergyman  who  accompanied  this 
Virginian  expedition,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  priest  of 
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the  English  Church  privileged  to  celebrate  the  blessed  Sacrameist 
upon  the  shores  of  America,  which  he  did  on  June  21,  1607. 

From  a  pamphlet  published  some  years  after  by  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  this  expedition,  it  appears  that  '*  Daily  Common  Prayer,  ^ 
Morning  and  Evening,'^  with  the  other  ordinances  of  the  Churd^ 
were  duly  observed  in  this  infant  colony;  the  place  of  celebration 
being  a  log  hut,  of  the  same  construction  as  their  own  houses,—^ 
which  latter,  it  is,  however,  observed,  were  of  ''farre  much  worse 
workmanship/'  In  the  year  1620,  the  nurnb^  of  Clergy  in  Vir- 
ginia was  five  only.  The  council,  therefore,  by  which  the  colony 
was  supported  and  governed  at  home,  (similar  in  constitution  to 
the  East  India  Company,)  appUed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a 
further  provision  of  Clergy  for  their  possessions ;  and  the  Bishop 
was  declared  to  have  the  said  Clei^y  under  his  control.  Hence 
originated  that  connection  between  the  Bishops  of  London  and  the 
Colonial  Clergy,  which  the  former,  in  many  cases,  felt  to  be  so 
unjust  a  burden  laid  upon  them,  and  which,  perhaps,  tended  in  no 
small  degree  to  check  the  spread  of  the  Church  in  our  foreign  de- 
pendencies. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details  to  show  that,  up  to  this  point, 
at  least,  the  English  Church  must  be  regarded  as  having  gained 
fair  and  full  possession  of  the  first  portion  of  North  America  which 
was  colonised  by  Englishmen.  Whether  or  not  all  had  been  done 
that  might  have  been  done,  may  be  a  question ;  but  certain  it  is 
that,  in  1620,  the  only  recognised  form  of  religion  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England.^  And  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  chief  officers  of  the  company  of  merchants  and  others 
by  whom  this  colony  was  established  were  Nicholas  Ferrar,  his 
brother  John  Ferrar,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,^  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonderment  that  so  much  care  was  taken  to  gather  the  first  portion 
of  the  New  World  with  which  England  had  any  prolonged  inters- 
course  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
good  work  which  they  began  was  so  soon  marred  by  the  hand  of 
faction,  and  that,  after  the  tyrannical  dissolution  of  the  Virginia 
Company  in  1624,  there  is  no  further  trace  of  their  exercising  in- 
fittence  in  the  afiairs  of  the  colony. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been 
foimed  from  the  first  by  persons  disaffected  to  the  Church ;  and 
this  position  is,  in  the  main,  taken  up  by.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his 
account  of  the  foundation  of  that  colony.  We  have  a  publication 
before  us,  however,  of  contemporary  date,  in  which  the  facts  are 
atated  otherwise ;  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  writer's  prin- 
ciples is  such  as  to  give  us  some  confidence  in  his  statements.^    In 

^  In  the  following  year  there  were  some  Puritans  among  the  large  body  of  immi- 
grants which  reached  Virginia,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  NonoonformistB 
in  the  colony,  if  they  were  at  home. 

'  Dr.  Donne  being  also  a  member  of  the  Council. 

>  ''The  Planter's  Ptea;  or  the  grounds  of  plantations  examined,  and  xumtl  ob« 
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answer  to  objections  that  those  who  emigrated  were  aliens  from  the 
Churchy  he  says : — 

*•  The  first  thing  which  I  would  tender  unto  men  of  indifferent  minds 
is  the  carriage  of  these  persons  in  their  own  country  in  former  times. 
The  men  are  known,  and  the  places  of  their  dwellings.  Have  they 
heretofore,  while  they  dwelt  among  us,  appeared  to  be  men  of  turbulent 
or  factious  dispositions,  impatient  of  the  present  government  ?  Where 
or  how  have  they  been  convinced,  and  in  what,  of  any  such  crime  ? 
Have  they  separated  from  our  assemblies,  refused  our  ministry,  or  the 
joining  with  us  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God  ?  Let  the  men  be 
produced  and  named.  ...  I  persuade  myself  there  is  no  one  separatist 
known  unto  the  Governors  ;  or,  if  there  be  any,  that  it  is  as  far  from 
their  purpose,  as  it  is  from  their  safety,  to  continue  him  amongst  them." 
"  If  the  men  "  (of  the  colony)  "  were  well  scanned,  I  conceive  it  may 
be  with  good  assurance  maintained,  that  at  least  three  parts  of  foiur 
of  the  men  there  planted  are  able  to  justify  themselves  to  have  lived 
in  a  constant  course  of  conformity  unto  our  Church  government  and 
orders.'* 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  cautious  writer,  as  this  certainly  was, 
could  have  written  thus  of  notoriously  schismatical  persons*  He 
allows,  indeed,  that  a  mixed  multitude  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
colony^  and  that  the  Clergy  who  had  accompanied  them  wer^  some 
of  ihfm  not  the  highest  kind  of  Churchmen ;  excusing  the  latter 
fact  on  the  ground  that  none  of  the  more  learned  and  able  Clergy 
had  offered  themselves  for  the  service.  He  allows^  also^  that^  when 
fairly  away  from  the  old  country,  the  settlers  would  probably  desire 
some  reasonable  modification  and  adaptation  of  the  usages  of  the 
Mother  Church,  having  reference  both  to  their  heathen  and  Ger- 
man neighbours ;  but,  beyond  this,  the  authority  we  quote  very 
distinctly  denies  that  any  element  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  colony.  And  all  this  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the 
terms  of  the  charter  which  they  accepted^  and  on  which  they  acted, 
as  well  as  by  the  farewell  letter  of  their  leader,  Winthrop,  in  which 
he  energetically  expresses  his  love,  and  that  of  his  followers,  for  the 
Church, 

Our  inference  from  these  facts  is  this,  that  as  in  the  southern 
settlement  made  by  our  countrymen,  so  in  the  northern  also,  the 
projectors  of  the  colony,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  were  sent 
forth  to  people  it,  were  so  far  from  intending  to  separate  from  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  (whatever  the  political  discontent  of  some 

jectiotis  answered.  Together  with  a  manifestation  of  the  causes  moving  snch  as  have 
lately  undertaken  a  plantation  in  New  England :  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  that 
question  the  lawfulnesse  of  that  action.  London :  Printed  hy  William  Jones.  1 630/ ' 
It  is  prohahly  the  production  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  B.D.,  of  Boston,  in  Lin* 
colnshire,  author  of  a  very  able  sermon  on  emigration,  entitled,  **  God's  Promise  to 
Hif  Plantation." 

VOL.  XVIII.  E  E  E  E 
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of  tlism  might  be,)  that  they  distinctly  proposed  to  themselves  a^ 
Church  of  England  settlement.  The  wise  Counsels  ot  the  Ferrara^ 
of  SandySj  and  Donne,  were  indeed  wanting  in  their  case ;  and 
there  may,  therafore^hsve  been  some  shortsightedness  in  respect  to 
the  measures  which  they  adopted ;  but  the  principle  still  remains^ 
that  in  intention  and  laet  the  Church  did  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
second  settlement,  as  in  the  first.  Very  soon,  indeed,  the  Puritan 
infection  spread  from  the  foreign  reftigees  to  the  new  settlers,  their 
neighbours,  and  a  strong  party  was  formed,  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  New  England  Company,  when  resigning  their  charter,  "  did 
rend  in  pieces  the  first  foundation  of  the  building,  and  so  framed 
unto  themselves  both  new  laws  and  new  conceits  of  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  orders  and  govern- 
ment, for  no  other  cause  save  only  to  make  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  the  eountry/^  In  the  new  country,  as  in  the  old,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Choroh  seems  to  have  been  contrived  and  carried 
out  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men,  whose  energy  was  in 
proportion  to  their  wickedness ;  and  who,  by  the  usual  devices  of 
Puritanism,  were  able  first  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  majority,  and 
tiien  to  act  in  open  defiance.  Very  shortly  men  were  persecuted  in 
this  Church  colony  for  using  the  wok  of  Common  Prayer. 

So  much  nonsense  has  been  thrast  upon  people's  minds  about 
the  original  religious  condition  of  the  American  colonies,  as  if  they 
were  from  the  first  a  city  of  refuge  for  Protestant  Dissenters, — 
'Pilgrim  Pathcrs,'  whose  schismatical,  heretical,  and  rebellious 
propensities  made  a  respectable  old  country  too  hot  to  hold  them, — 
that  we  have  thought  it  well  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  England 
alone,  which  first  laid  the  foundations  of  religion  in  North  America. 
For  the  reasons  of  that  rapid  alienation  which  ensued,  we  should  have 
to  go  deep  down  into  the  investigation  of  that  wondrous  complication 
of  second  causes  out  of  which  the  same  alienation  had  its  spring  in 
England.  The  entire  wickedness  of  that  evil  spirit  which  was 
then  abroad,  in  the  garb  of  strict  conscience  and  pure  religion,  has 
never  yet  been  realised  by  any  modern  historian ;  least  of  all,  we 
had  almost  said,  by  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us.  The  diabo- 
hcal  cunning — for  it  was  no  less — of  those  who  took  the  leading 
position  in  tne  Puritan  faction,  their  utter  unscrupulousness  in  all 
dealings  with  opponents,  the  hypocritical  cloak,  by  wearing  which 
they  won  over  sober  thinking  and  ignorant  men  to  their  side,— • 
these,  perhaps,  may  some  day  be  shown  in  their  just  colours  and 
broad  outline  by  some  historian  who  writes  with  love  of  truth,  un- 
disguised bias  towards  the  Church  of  CsaiST,  and  a  deep  insight 
into  the  philosophy  of  history.  Till  then,  neither  the  alieBation  of 
the  American  colonies  from  the  Church,  on  a  small  scale,  nor  that 
of  the  home  country  for  a  time  on  a  largd  can  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained or  understood. 
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Circumstances  compel  us  to  use  much  more  limited  space  than 
we  had  originally  intended  when  beginning  this  notice  of  Mr.  An- 
derson's volumes :  we  shall  be  unable  therefore  at  present  to  follow 
up^  as  we  had  proposed^  the  history  of  the  American  Church.  But 
there  are  few  who  do  not  know  something  of  the  many  trials  and 
difficulties^ — the  lukewarmness  of  some  rulers  in  the  first  iostancei 
the  persecution  of  others  in  after  days,  through  which  it  had  t<> 
pass.  Few  things  are  calculated  to  excite  more  amazement  in  a 
Christian  mind,  than  a  review  of  the  backwardness  shown  by  En^ 
land's  Government  and  the  nation  at  large;  we  may  say  indeed  by 
Church,  State,  and  people,  in  extending  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  the  Church  to  the  foreign  possessions  acquired  by  the  Crown  in 
somewhat  later  days  than  those  we  have  just  been  writing  about. 
The  far-sighted  Laud  was  endeavouring  to  send  the  Episcopate  to 
New  England/  when  the  troubles  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  his 
own  imprisonment,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  From  thai 
time  until  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbo 
Gospel,  in  1701,  the  Church  in  the  Colomes  of  England  was  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  mother  country,  only  a  few  pious  indivi- 
duals taking  any  practical  means  for  extending  its  bounds.  Of  tbQ 
long  and  weary  efforts  made  by  the  few  isolated  missionaries  who 
were  afterwards  sent  over :  of  the  miserable  supineness  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishops,  by  which,  more  than  anything  else,  the  great  con* 
tinent  of  North  America  was  so  long  unprovided  with  anything 
more  than  a  missionary  presbyterate :  of  the  first  dawning  of  light 
in  the  consecration  of  Seabury,  in  1784  :  of  the  further  develops* 
ment  which  followed  in  1787,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Church 
in  English  and  American  dioceses  during  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
have  space  now  to  say  nothing.  It  must,  suffice  to  sayi  that  by  the 
latest  returns  made  to  the  American  Convention,  there  are  now 
thirty  Bishops,  and  nearly  two  thousand  other  clergy  in  tbe  United 
States,  and  that  the  number  of  communicants  increases  at  tbe  rate 
of  nearly  five  thousand  a  year :  while  in  our  own  possessions  on  tha 
continent  of  North  America,  there  are  seven  Bishops,  and  about 
five  hundred  clergy :  a  number  in  both  cases,  we  hope,  rapidly  on 
the  increase. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  in  an  early  number  of  th« 
coming  year,  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  Churches: 
meanwhile,  we  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Anderson's  book  to  our 
readers,  as  one  likely  to  prove  useful  to  themselves,  and  also  to 
others  in  whom  they  wish  to  arouse  an  interest  in  our  far  distant 
fellow-members  of  the  English  Communion. 

*  We  do  hope  Mr.  Anderson  will  re-write  his  two  or  three  pages  on  this  subject 
before  isstting  another  edition.  His  miputatioii  of  ill-  motiyes  to  Laud  is  really  quits 
.uncalled  for,  even  by  the  langua^  of  HeyJin. 
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IVORS,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

1.  Ivors.   By  the  author  of  '*  Amy  Herbert/'    London :  Longmans. 

2.  De  Cressy.     By  the  author  of  ''  Dorothy."     London :  J.  W. 
Parker. 

8.  Ion  Lester.    By  C.  H.  H.     London :  J.  Masters. 

4.  Ellen  Merton.     By  Mrs.  Stone.     London  :  J.  Masters. 

Who  could  have  believed  in  the  days  when  light  reading  was  con- 
sidered not  only  a  frivolous  but  a  pernicious  amusement,  that  it 
would  ever  come  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  the 
most  weighty  questions,  by  some  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  the 
present  time  ?  Yet  unquestionably  they  are  right  in  concluding  that 
they  have  no  surer  mode  of  diffusing  their  views,  however  profound, 
than  by  embodying  them  in  a  tale. 

Doubtless  this  change  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  light  literature  of  our 
age;  and  many  works  of  this  description  now  currently  read 
have  a  degree  of  excellence  which  would  have  made  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  their  authors  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  a  very 
substantial  proof  of  this  in  the  books  of  this  season,  some  of  whicn 
we  have  chosen  for  our  notice  this  month.  All  these  are  more  or 
less  admirable,  and  each  in  their  own  way  calculated  greatly  to  be- 
nefit their  readers.  "Ivors/'  the  new  work  by  the  author  of 
"Amy  Herbert,"  is  one  of  which  we  are  delighted  to  speak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  approval, — it  is,  we  think,  the  cleverest  work 
the  author  has  yet  written ;  and  we  are  especially  glad  to  see  that 
she  has  corrected  some  few  errors  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
point  out  in  noticing  her  former  tales :  there  is  nothing  either  dull 
or  unnatural  in  "Ivors,"  while  the  thorough  good  sense,  high 
principle,  and  devout  tone  of  mind,  which  have  always  characterized 
this  author,  are  displayed  in  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The 
framework  of  the  tale  is  exceedingly  attractive :  the  interest  never 
flags,  and  some  parts  towards  the  close,  are  singularly  touching. 
We  will  endeavour  briefly  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  plan 
of  the  story. 

Lady  Augusta  Clare,  a  self-deceiving,  artificial  woman  of  the 
world,  is  the  step-mother  of  Helen,  the  heroine  of  the  tale; 
her  hobby  is  education,  according  to  a  theoretical  system  of 
her  own ;  and  the  moral  of  this  part  of  the  story  is,  that  we  must 
educate  our  own  hearts  and  minds  in  tl^e  true  love  of  God,  before 
we  can  hope  to  influence  our  children  for  good.  This  is  well  ex- 
pressed  by  the  author  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Graham,  the  sensible 
mother  of  a  very  loveable  Susan,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  se- 
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cond  heroine  of  the  piece^  and  who  has  been  educated  more  by  ex- 
ample than  by  precept. 

"  Self-edacation !  there  lay  the  secret.  Donbtless  God  does  hear 
and  answer  prayer,  a  mother's  prayer  especially ;  but  He  has  for  the  most 
part  willed  to  work  by  means,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  miracles 
to  be  interposed  in  our  favour. 

"  If  we  do  what  we  teach,  our  children  will  do  the  same  ;  and  they 
will  do  what  we  do,  in  spite  of  our  teaching ;  and  no  system,  be  it  ever 
so  wise,  will  work  for  good  without  good  practice  ;  and  no  system,  be 
it  ever  so  erroneous,  will  work  entirely  for  evil  with  it. 

"  It  is  no  new  maxim.  The  proverb  that  example  is  better  than 
precept,  is  older  than  any  one  now  living.  Perhaps  we  might  put  it 
more  strongly,  and  say  that  precept  is  nothing  without  practice,  strictly 
and  literally.  So  when  we  sigh  over  the  low,  worldly,  selfish  tone 
of  mind  which,  in  spite  of  careful  training,  we  perhaps  discover  in  our 
children,  we  may  learn  to  search  into  our  own  hearts  for  the  cause." — 
P.  46,  Vol.  I. 

The  result  of  Lady  Augusta's  essentially  worldly  system,  as  might 
have  been  expected^  is^  that  Helen  with  many  natural  good  quali- 
ties, becomes  a  wayward  unhappy  girl,  guided  by  no  principle  of 
action,  and  thinking  only  of  herself.  Lady  Augusta  has,  for  years, 
planned  a  marriage  for  her  with  Claude  Egerton,  the  hero,  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  she  succeeds  in  manoeuvring  them  into  an 
engagement,  before  Helen  has  any  real  attachment  for  him.  This 
he  soon  discovers,  with  the  help  of  the  "  bore''  of  the  book,  a  silly, 
malicious  Lady  Louisa,  who  is  perpetually  quoting  Shakspeare, 
(and  who,  the  author  must  excuse  us  for  saying,  is  a  really  in- 
tolerable bore  to  the  reader,)  and  the  engagement  is  broken  off. 
Meantime,  Susan  Graham,  whose  simplicity  and  truthfulness  are 
truly  charming,  is  secretly  attached  to  Claude,  and  throughout  the 
whole  book  she  acts  with  a  noble  unselfishness  in  seeking  only  to 
promote  his  happiness  with  Helen. 

During  the  separation  of  Claude  and  Helen,  this  latter  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  German  lady,  who  does  her  incalculable  harm 
by  leading  her  unconsciously  into  a  sort  of  Rationalism,  and  we 
commend  this  part  of  the  book  to  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  tam- 
per with  German  books  and  German  theories.  Madame  Beinhard's 
character  is  admirably  sketched,  and  some  of  her  evil  teaching  so 
well  counteracted  by  Mrs.  Graham,  in  a  conversation  with  her 
daughters,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract.  The 
youngest  daughter  is  speaking : — 

" '  What  do  you  think,  mamma,  was  Susan's  observation  when  she 
woke  me  up  from  my  comfortable  sleep  at  one  o'clock  this  morning  ? 
'  I  am  very  glad  I  don't  live  with  geniuses ;  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very 
wicked  if  I..did.' ' 

« <  Possibly  Susan  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion,'  replied  Mrs.  Graham^ 
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lanehing;  ' thong^  it  was  yerj  uninettifiil  to  trooblt  70a  with  it  afc 
such  an  irrational  honr.' 

"<Bnt,  mamma,  mamma!'  exclaimed  Isabella;  'genius  make  one 
widced  7    How  can  it  f    It  is  divine  1  it  comes  from  God  V 

**'Sovou  may  say  of  personal  bean^^  which  we  are  all  apt  to  estimate 
wrongly/  replied  Mrs.  Graham. 

« *  But  you  cannot  put  that  on  a  par  with  genius  V  exclaimed 
Isabella. 

**  *  Certainly  not ;  only  Jis  it  is  a  gift  it  is  worthy  of  admifation»  and 
we  do  admire  it.  Anything  which  ruses  a  man  above  his  fellows,  even 
physical  force  alone,  will  excite  the  feeling.  If  we  could  see  a  giant  tear 
up  a  tree  by  its  roots,  we  should  admire  him.' 

*' '  Oh  I  yes,  mamma,  with  a  certain  kind  ci  admiration,'  replied 
Isabella,  in  a  disappomted  tone.    *  But  who  would  care  for  that  V 

^  *  No  one  with  any  appreciation  of  that  which  is  really  admirable^ 
»y  dear  child.  Yet  I  am  saying,  I  think,  what  is  true.  The  feelings 
seem  to  me  to  rest  on  the  same  basis»  the  sense  of  power,  and  only  to 
differ  ia  degree.' 

"  Even  Anna  was  startled  by  this,  and  broke  in  suddenly  with  an  ex- 
pression of  dissent. 

"  <  I  suppose,'  said  Mrs.  Graham,  quietly,  *  the  highest  intellect  and 
most  consummate  genius  in  the  umverse,  putting  aside — ^if  one  may 
venture  so  to  say — the  intellect  of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  is  that  of  Satan.' 

"  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and  some  expression  of  pain  on 
Isabella's  face  ;  then  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  But  we  could  never  worship 
that.' 

'* '  I  am  not  so  sure,  my  love.  I  question  whether,  if  we  could  ana- 
lyze our  feelings,  we  should  not  all  find  that  admiration,  approaching 
to  worship,  is  mixed  up  with  our  idea  of  Satan— not  admiration  m 
his  wickedness,  but  of  his  intellect  and  power :  the  same  feeling,  in  fact, 
which  shows  itself  more  plainly  in  the  homage  we  pay  to  what  we  often 
«dl  greatness  in  our  fellow-creatures ;  to  Napoleon,  for  instance,  or  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  or  perhaps  to  intellectual  superiority  only,  aa  in  Goethe, 
or  Dante  or  Shakspeare.' 

*' '  Goethe,  and  Dante,  and  Shakspeare  I  But,  mamma,  they  were  so 
different !'  exclaimed  Anna. 

"  *  Yet  we — meaning  by  we,  the  people  of  this  present  age — are  in  the 
labit  of  pladnff  them  in  the  same  category,  my  love.  The  question 
of  moral  worth  does  not  weigh  with  us.  They  were  great,  therefore  th^ 
were  to  be  reverenced.  Satan  is  great,  therefore  he  is  to  be  reverenced. 
The  feeling  is  perfectly  natural ;  and  we  find  that  in  heathen  countries 
it  does  actually  develope  itself  into  devil-worship—- the  worship  of  power 
apart  from  goodness.' 

**  Isabella  looked  extremely  shocked  ;  and  Anna  remarked  that  it  was 
a  very  perplexing  subject,  for  in  the  Bible  the  ten  talents  obtained  the 
highest  reward,  which,  of  course,  showed  that  superiority  of  any  kind 
must  be  an  advantage. 

*'  *  But  then  they  gained  ten  talents  more,'  remarked  Susan. 

'^ '  Yes,'  replied  Mrs.  Graham ;  '  as  our  Lord  says,  '  To  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  will  be  much  required.'  And  the  much^  Anna,  must  be 
not  what  the  world  estimates,  but  what  God  estimates.    We  are  ez- 
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preasly  told  that  ^  not  mtnj  wise  men  after  the  flesh  are  called  '^  and 
that  '  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise.'  If  these  words  mean  anything,  they  must  mean  that  the  talents 
which  God  will  reward  are  not  intellectual,  hut  moral.' 

^  <  But  those  who  had  the  most  given  them  were  to  ohtatn  the  highest 
glory,'  persisted  Isabella. 

^' '  Certainly,  dear  diUd.  But  then  we  mutt  all  allow  that  great  ad- 
Yantages  involTc  great  risks  and  temptations.  Therefore,  if  the  ten 
talents  gained  ten  more,  there  must  haye  been  greater  watchfulness  and 
earnestness  than  in  the  case  of  the  five  talents  which  gained  five.' 

" '  But  supposing  the  ten  talents  had  only  gained  two  or  three  V  said 
Susan,  thoughtfully. 

'' '  Then  surely,  my  love,  they  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  given,  and  so  the  person  who  possessed  them  would 
have  been  worthy  rather  of  blame  than  reward.  Remember,  I  am  only 
carrying  out  our  Lord's  parable, — not  supposing  that  we  can  really  be 
anything  but  unprofitable  servants  at  the  best.' 

*•*!  think  I  see,'  observed  Isabella,  a  little  unwillingly;  *but  it  is 
very  difficult  exactly  to  measure  what  every  one  has  done,  and  what  he 
might  have  done.' 

•*  *  Not  only  diilieult,  but  impossible,'  observed  Mrs.  Graham. 
*•  Talents  in  the  Bible,  as  we  all  know,  mean  every  kind  of  advantage ; 
and  we  can  neither  tell  what  talents  others  possess,  nor  what  use  they 
make  of  them  really.  But  the  tendency  in  the  present  day  is  to  call  a 
man's  intellectual  gifts  his  talents,  and  to  reverence  him  according  to 
the  amount  bestowed,  and  not  according  to  the  use  made  of  them.  There 
lies  the  danger.' 

"•But  I  would  not  reverence  the  man,  but  only  his  gifts,'  said 
Isabella. 

"  *  Very  plausible,  my  love ;  but  not  very  possible.  When  you  think 
of  a  man,  you  must  think  of  him  as  a  whole ;  you  may  analyze,  and 
divide,  and  make  metaphysical  distinctions  in  abstract  reasoning, — but 
tiie  very  oneness  of  our  being,  which  constitutes  our  personal  identity, 
eoropels  us  to  feel  towards  each  individual  as  one^  to  form  one  idea  of 
him  ;  and  if  this  idea  be  mingled  with  reverence,  from  whatever  cause, 
we  do  reverence  the  man  and  not  his  gifts.  Think,  for  instance,  of 
any  person,  past  or  present, — Napoleon,  William  the  Conqueror,  or  any 
individual  of  your  acquaintance.  If  it  were  not  for  this  power  of  form- 
ing one  conception  of  the  individual,  combining  all  you  know  of  his 
powers,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral,  collecting,  as  it  were,  the 
essence  from  his  being,  you  would  really  have  no  idea  of  him  at  all.  He 
would  be  to  you  merely  different  phases  of  a  living  creature, — a  suc- 
cession of  phantoms,  as  he  may  have  appeared  at  different  periods  of 
his  life.  There  must  be  something  distinct  and  beyond  all  this ;  and  if 
you  try  to  describe  any  person,  you  will  feel  that  there  is.  You  may 
say  he  is  passionate,  generous,  clever,  moody,  fastidious,  anything  you 
hke ;  but  you  will  feel  all  the  time,  that  you  are  not  really  making  the 
person  to  whom  you  are  talking  understand  your  idea  of  the  man.  It 
is  this  idea,  or  rather  this  reality,-— for  no  doubt  it  is  in  its  nature 
a  reality, — ^which  excites  your  feeling,  of  whatever  kind  ;  and  if  this 
should  be  reverence,  you  do,  and  must,  reverence  the  man, — the  essen- 
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tial,  indiTidoaly  man ;  and  if  he  be  not  worthy  of  reverence,  if  his  will 
he  not  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  and  his  heart  subject  to  God's 
law,  then  yon  are  allowing  yourself  to  that  which  is  not  honoured  by 
God.' 

"  Isabella  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  that  it  was  neit  to  impossible 
not  to  admire  talent  of  any  kind,  and  still  more  genius. 

" '  I  don't  object  to  your  admiring  it,  my  love,'  replied  Mrs.  Graham ; 
'  admire  it,  if  you  will,  as  you  do  a  beautiful  face,  or  a  beautiful  picture ; 
hut  don't  let  reverence  be  mixed  up  with  admiration.' — Pp.  92 — 97, 
Vol.  II. 

Madame  Reinhard  leads  Helen  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  sin 
and  misery,  from  which  she  is  rescued  by  Susan,  but  not  until  her 
stepmother^s  health  is  ruined  for  life  by  her  conduct ;  and  this 
punishment,  along  with  the  society  of  Susan,  works  such  a  refor- 
mation in  her  that  she  is  ultimately  married  to  Claude,  just  when 
Susan  had  (through  a  mistake)  eveiy  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
transferred  his  attachment  to  her ;  she  however  bears  this  disappoint- 
ment as  a  Christian  ought,  and  accepts  her  single  life  as  a  means  of 
serving  her  God  with  an  undivided  heart.  Her  sentiments,  and 
those  of  her  mother,  on  this  subject,  are  worthy  of  all  attention. 

"  Then  Susan  spoke  as  from  the  fulness  of  an  earnest  and  saddened 
spirit :  *  I  thought  once — I  think  now—that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
viewing  life,  which  can  make  it  anything  but  a  horrible  mystery,  a  con- 
scious insanity ;  and  that  is  to  take  it  as  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  simply 
and  literally  as  a  place  of  education,  a  school  for  eternity.  And  when  I 
thought  that,  Helen,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  these  questions  of  love 
and  marriage,  and  the  interests  which  belong  to  them,  were  merely  ac- 
cidents, different  forms  of  probation  and  discipline,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  good,  but  which  could  in  no  way  really  affect  the  great  question 
of  hereafter  ;  and  so  I  put  them  from  me.  And  I  felt  that,  if  I  could 
but  take  my  life  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  presented  to  me,  with  a 
full,  deep,  most  perfect  and  entire  dedication  of  myself  to  God,  to  work 
for  Him,  to  train  myself  as  He  wills,  to  give  up  every  thought  of  per- 
sonal, individual  happiness,  and  live,  as  it  were,  solely  in  the  happiness 
of  others,  then  my  heart  would  have  rest.  I  thought  that  I  should  be 
able  to  take  the  day  as  it  might  come,  without  a  care  for  the  morrow ; 
that  I  should  be  comforted  by  earthly  love,  but  that  I  should  never  be 
dependent  upon  it — so  dependent,  I  mean,  as  to  feel  that  existence 
could  not  be  borne  without  it ;  and  I  believe  that  if  a  single  life  were 
my  portion,  I  should  be  able  to  give  my  highest  affection  to  God,  and 
satisfy  my  craving  for  human  love  by  expending  my  feehugs  upon 
many,  instead  of  concentrating  them  upon  one.  That  was  my  dream, 
Helen ;  it  made  me  very  contented,  very  happy,  I  felt  that  loneliness 
then  would  be  but  another  word  for  unselfishness,  sympathy,  self-devo- 
tion* and  that  which  is  highest,  and  dearest,  and  best  of  all,  the  hea- 
venly love  which  has  no  need  to  fear  a  rival.  And  so,  instead  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  prospect  of  an  unmarried  life,  I  was  rather  thankful  when 
I  believed  it  might  be  my  appointed  lot.' " — Pp.  356 — 357. 
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Further  on  it  is  Mrs.  Graham  who  speaks  on  the  same  subject. 

'^  This  is  a  dreary  world,  Susan,  and  there  are  many  lonely  and  aching 
hearts  to  be  found  in  it,  and  but  few  to  comfort  them,  because  so  many 
have  found  their  own  home  of  happiness,  .and  live  in  their  own  circles, 
and  finding  all  their  duties,  and  their  sympathies  within,  have  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  claims  without.  We  must  not  for  a  moment  condemn 
them.  God  has  appointed  them  in  their  place,  and  there  is  very  much 
that  is  good  and  holy  in  these  deep  concentrated  affections.  But  there 
are  some  whom  He  has  seen  fit  to  set  free  from  such  exclusive  ties. 
He  has  given  them  hearts  as  large — feelings  as  deep-— but  there  is  no 
one  earthly  channel  into  which  they  may  exclusively  flow.  Yet  He 
must  have  a  purpose  for  those  feelings ;  and  it  seems  as  though  He 
wills  them,  not  to  sink  and  deepen,  but  to  expand,' 
**  *  But  they  do  not,'  said  Susan,  '  we  are  all  selfish.' 
"  *  Not  all,'  said  Mrs.  Graham  ;  '  I  know  that  many  will  not  acknow- 
ledge what  I  say,  and  when  they  find  themselves  shut  out  from  what 
they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  the  great  happiness  of 
life,  they  allow  their  affections  to  become  chilled,  and  exhaust  all  their 
energies  upon  self,  and  self-gratification.  But  I  can  never  believe  that 
this  IS  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  lot.  Rather,  I  feel  that  they 
must  have  been  intended  to  fill  up  all  the  blanks  and  hollows  which  are 
lefl  between  the  circles  of  married  life ;  to  spread  themselves  out  in 
sympathy  with  griefs  and  cares  which  can  find  no  echo  and  no  comfort 
elsewhere.  That,  my  darling,  I  can  imagine  to  be  your  work  on  earth. 
God  has  given  you  a  very  loving  tender  nature,  and  a  truth  of  character 
which  naturally  inspires  confidence;  and  so  I  can  fancy  you  going 
through  life  like  one  of  those  clear  streams  which  we 'sometimes  see 
windmg  through  a  barren  country,  its  course  tracked  by  the  bright 
greenness  of  its  banks.  You  were  born  to  be  a  blessing,  Susan.  And 
if  God  wills  that  you  should  learn  your  work  more  surely  by  the  ex- 
perience of  suffering,  you  will  not  murmur.'  " — Pp.  409 — 410. 

In  concluding  with  our  sincere  commendation  of  this  very  clever 
work,  we  must  quarrel  with  the  author  for  one  little  matter,  in 
which  we  think  she  has  made  an  unfortunate  mistake.  She  makes 
her  "  hollow-hearted  Lady  Augusta,''  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
life,  turn  to  the  outward  elements  of  religion  in  so  unreal  and  even 
hypociitical  a  manner,  that  the  ordinary  charge  of  formalism,  made' 
against  Churchmen  by  the  Church's  enemies,  is  literally  true  in  her 
case.  Now,  those  who  really  know  the  value  of  Church  privileges,  as 
we  believe  this  author  most  truly  does,  ought,  both  injustice  and  in 
gratitude,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  stating  their  real  feelings  in 
that  respect,  instead  of  writing  anything  which  would  give  a  con- 
traiy  impression. 

We  have  left  ourselves  less  space  than  we  intended  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  works  on  our  list,  so  that  we  can  only 
briefly  notice  them.  ^^De  Cressy''  is  the  work  of  a  refined  and 
amiable  mind,  and,  without  any  distinctive  religious  teaching, 
it  reads  us  an  excellent  lesson  against  pride,  that  one  of  the  Seven 
deadly  sins  which  persons  glorify  themselves  so  much  in  possessing. 

VOL.    XVIII.  G  G  G  G 
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*'  Ion  Lester*'  is  a  book  of  much  higher  stamp,  It^  is  remark- 
able for  the  Catholicmindedness  which  it  displays,  as  well  as 
for  the  devout,  unworldly  spirit  breathing  through  the  whole  of 
it.  We  shall  be  truly  glad  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  our  young 
people,  as  it  will  assuredly  tend  to  elevate  their  tone  of  mind  and 
feeling.  We  could  hardly  have  abetter  proof  of  the  increase  of  true 
Church  principles  amongst  us,  thaii  the  publication  of  such  a 
book  as  this. 

"Ellen  Merton*'  is  an  excellent  little  story  for  children,  well 
written  and  clever,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  those  with 
which  it  is  here  joined. 

On  the  whole  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
Christmas  books  of  this  year,— of  which,  by  the  way,  we  can 
scarcely  call  "  De  Cressy^'  one,  as  it  has  been  published  some  time. 
We  can  hardly  have  reason  to  look  gloomily  on  our  prospects, 
while  these  are  specimens  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Who  is  to  blame  because  things  are  not  as  they  should  be?  A  few 
words  on  Choral  Services.  By  a  Layman.  London:  Hayes, 
Mozley. 

This  is  really  a  very  clever  pamphlet ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  dts* 
posed  to  quarrel  with  the  author  for  his  severe  remarks  upon  the  High 
Church  Clergy.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  Daily  Services  are  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  they  ought  to  be,  taking  account  only  of  those 
among  the  clergy  of  whom  we  can  predicate  that  in  theory  they  con- 
sider daily  service  a  right  and  wholesome  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  a  iittle 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  High  Church 
Clergy  at  the  very  most  have  revived  the  practice.  It  might  be,  if 
only  those  having  cure  of  souls  were  numbered  ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  party  in  question,  are  just  the  men  whom 
'  patrons'  will  not  patronize,  and  who,  holding  the  subordinate  and  com- 
paratively irresponsible  position  of  a  curacy  are  not  able  in  all  cases  to 
establish  daily  services  when  they  would  wish  to  do  so.  High  Church 
laymen  must  not  forget  charity  towards  the  difficulties  of  High  Church 
clergymen,  when  they  write  of  High  Church  proceedings.  The  writer 
lays  down  three  canons,  to  which  we  are  ready  heartily  to  subscribe. 
*'  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to  get  the  people  to  come  to  Church,  three 
things  are  necessary  :  first,  that  the  clergy  do  their  work  faithfully ; 
secondly,  that  the  service  be  said  at  a  time  which  suits  the  people ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  be  ofsuch  a  kind,  that  they  cati  readily  and  heartily  join  in 
it."  Meaninga  choral  service.  And  we  agree  with  him,  that  of  the  daily 
services  already  established,  a  great  many  more  might  be  choral,  if  the 
clergy  would  only  bestir  themselves.  Our  author  knows  one  case 
where  the  "  Parson  and  his  family  (all  honour  to  them !)  keep  qp  the 
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daily  Choral  Service  entirely  by  themselves,  with  the  assistance  occa- 
sionally of  one  or  two  boys."  And  why  not?  If  the  people  do  not 
come  to  Church  daily,  let  it  not  at  least  be  the  parson's  fault :  if  the 
daily  service  be  not  one  of  song,  let  not  the  shortcoming  lie  at  his  door. 
If  *  Layman'  reaches  a  second  edition,  as  we  hope  he  will,  we  recom- 
mend him  to  draw  his  pen  through  a  very  offensive  expression  which 
heads  his  29th  page.  On  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  we  agree  with 
liim  to  a  great  extent ;  but  it  is  one  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  page  or 
two,  and  its  real  evils  are  far  too  great  to  need  exaggeration. 


The  Chancel :  an  Appeal  for  its  proper  use,  addressed  to  Architects^ 
Church  Restorers^  and  the  Clergy  generally.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  M.A.     London  :  Masters. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  somewhat  similar  in  design  to  the  last,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  uncalled  for.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  many  restorations  of 
churches  in  the  present  day,  in  which  the  least  possible  sense  is  shown  of 
the  real  purpose  to  which  the  chancel  is  to  be  applied.  We  know  more 
than  one  church,  exceedingly  well  restored,  in  which  the  unmeaning 
traditions  of  an  unthinking  age  are  retained  in  the  chancel,  or  at  least 
in  the  sacrarium,  while  in  the  nave,  and  all  but  the  chancel,  everything 
is  as  it  should  be.  And  our  impression  is,  that  the  Clergy  are  more  to 
blame  than  the  Architect  in  such  cases  :  imagining  that  far  more  agi- 
tation is  aroused  by  a  return  to  good  usages  at  the  altar  than  is  really 
the  case,  and  retreating  before  objectors,  instead  of  trying  to  bring  thein 
to  reason. 


The  Seven  Ayes  of  the  Churchy  as  indicated  in  the  messages  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia*  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  M.A. 
Loudon :  Masters. 

This  little  volume  is  also  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  adding  one  more  to  the 
numerous  interpretations  to  which  the  Apocalyptic  vision  has  given  rise. 
The  author  considers  that  the  prophetical  application  of  the  messages 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  must  be  found  in  seven  marked  periods  of  the 
One  Catholic  Church  :  the  then  condition  of  each  one  of  "  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  constituted  actually  the  arch-diocese 
over  which  S.  John  presided,"  being  typical  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  Church  at  large  would  successively  be  iu  the  ages  before  her 
Lord's  Second  Coming.  The  Seven  Churches  therefore,  symbolize  the 
one  Church  in  its  ages  of  Heresy,  Persecution,  Worldliness,  Apostacy 
(Mahometan),  Torpor,  Intellectual  Temptation,  and  finally,  of  Luke- 
warmness  and  Indifference. 


The  character  of  Patriarchal  Religion  is,  perhaps,  a  subject  as  well 
calculated  as  any  that  could  be  named,  to  draw  out  the  well-known 
excellences  of  Mr.  Isaac  Williams'  devotional  style  of  writing.  Aci- 
cordingly  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  his  new  Volume  of  Sermons 
bu  The  Saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Rivingtons,)  is  both  greatly 
superior  to  his  previous  Sermons,  and  likely  to  add  materially  to  his 
popularity. 
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The  OenesU,  (Longmans,)  an  Epic  Poem,  in  seven  books,  by  Dr. 
Howard,  deserves  the  praise  of  being  reliffiously  intended,  and  may 
be  said  perhaps  to  be  subtly  above  moderation.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  however  to  be  a  great  success. 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  a  second  edition  of  the  Pious 
Churchman,  (Edinburgh :  Lendrum  and  Co.)  To  say  that  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  compiled  by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin^  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  tone  and  principles. 

Mr.  Beverley,  the  author  of  The  Redan,  a  Poem,  (Hamilton  and 
Adams,)  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  smattering  of  astronomy,  geo- 
logj)  >^Dd  neology,  which  he  bestows  npon  a  young  English  officer,  who 
is  doomed  to  death  at  the  ''Redan.'*  There  is  also  a  cat  and  dog 
episode.  The  dog  meets  death  heroically  in  the  attempt  to  reach  his 
mistress  whom  he,  sagacious  animal !  has  somehow  or  other  discovered 
to  be  in  a  steamer  half  a  mile  out  at  sea.  The  style  of  this  poem  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  Robert  Montgomery. 

The  assurance  of  the  Puritanical  party  is  really  beyond  belief.  In 
a  tract  On  Baptism,  published  by  one  William  Yapp,  it  is  coolly 
asserted  that  y^iaarai  m  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  does  not  mean,  as  the  English 
Version  gives  it,  ''is  sanctified,"  but  "is  accounted  holy."  It  is  fic- 
tion enough  to  make  the  English  word  "justify/*  contrary  to  every 
etymological  principle,  to  mean  "to  account,"  and  not  to  make  "right- 
eous ;*'  but  to  force  this  sense  on  a  Greek  Verb  ending  in  ^w  is  a  feat  of 
scholarship  reserved  to  the  Puritans  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of 
the  New  School  Buildings  of  S.  Thomas',  Charterhouse,  (Longmans,) 
is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  very  successful  exertions  of  the  Incum- 
bent, Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  a  special  call  upon  the  Clergy  of  Town 
Parishes  to  complete  what  is  wanting  in  Church  Education  before  the 
State  steps  further  in. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  or  striking  in  Mr.  Harston's  Sermon  on 
The  Grave  and  the  Reverence  due  to  it,  (J.  H.  Parker,)  but  it  is  satis- 
factory  to  find  a  Parish  Priest  vindicating  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the 
Resting  Place  of  the  Faithful.  We  do  not  argue  thence  that  he  con- 
fines himself  exclusively  to  such  outward  things :  but  on  the  contrary, 
we  recognize  in  the  circumstance  an  indication  of  a  true  zeal  for  6od*8 
glory,  which  thinking  first  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  goes  on 
to  take  heed  to  the  more  minute  things.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be  the 
course  which  Mr.  Harston  is  pursuing  at  Sherborne,  and  we  wish 
much  that  more  of  our  towns  were  in  such  hands.  It  is  in  the  towns 
that  the  work  of  the  Church  is  to  be  done. 

The  Christian  Servant  taught  by  the  Catechism,  (Masters,)  under 
the  editorship  of  Sir  William  Cope,  has  reached  a  fourth  part.  It  is 
an  unmistakeably  real  work. 

Mr.  Knott's  Gift  of  God  and  the  Preparation  of  the  heart, 
(Mozieys,)  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  deep  thought  and  real  earnestness. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  the  writer  has  attained  to  any  very  clear  or 
intelligible  view  of  the  operations  of  Divine  Grace,  commensurate  with 
the  diligence  of  his  study. 

JOSEPH  MASTERS  A17D  CO.,  PBHTTEBS,  ALDEBSaATB  STBEST. 
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